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FOREWORD. 


HE Yearbook for 1921 is a departure from previous 
Yearbooks. It represents an effort to present in a 
somewhat detailed way the economic situation with respect 
to four of our principal agricultural products—wheat, corn, 
beef, and cotton. The subject is treated in four separate 
chapters. These discussions take the place of the briefer, 
less comprehensive articles, chiefly on production subjects, 
presentéd in: previous Yearbooks. A graphic summary of 
the agricultural census of 1920 is added, and the statistical 
section has been strengthened by the inclusion of cost of 
production data and by some new statistics of marketing and 
production. 

The Yearbook for 1921, therefore, emphasizes the eco- 
nomic side of our agriculture, because help in their economic 
_ problems is now the most urgent need of our farmers. That 
is not to say that the Department of Agriculture is losing 
sight of production matters. The farmer needs all the help 
in his production problems that the department and the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations can give him, 
but the thing of most importance now is the development of 
an entirely new realm of organized knowledge bearing upon 
the economic factors of agriculture, looking toward cheaper 
production, improved methods of distribution, and the en- 
largement of markets, all to the end that prices the farmer 
receives shall be more fairly related to his cost of production. 

While the present volume treats only of four phases of 
the situation, succeeding volumes will take up other products 
and panditzons, so that in the course of a few years a fairly 
complete feeea of the whole economic situation may be 
presented. 

It is hoped that the discussions in this book, which have 
been prepared with a great deal of attention to accuracy and 
clearness, will contribute something to a better understand- 
ing of the serious economic problems which must be met if 
our agriculture is to be established on a sound, enduring 
basis. 

Henry C. Watxace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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THE IN AGRICULTURE 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 


WasuineTon, D. C., November 15, 1921. 
To the Presmenv: . 

Before reporting in detail on the work of the Department 
of Agriculture during the past year, it seems proper to 
speak of the condition of agriculture in the Nation. The 
experiences of recent years have shown more clearly than 
ever before that an efficient agriculture is of vital impor- 
tance to all the people. During the darkest days of the war 
success or failure turned on an adequate food supply. Every 
discovery that reduces the cost of production or increases the 
efficiency and economy of distribution of farm products 
benefits all consumers. Any circumstances which depress 
agriculture, making it impossible to exchange products of 
the farm for the products of the factory on a fairly normal 
basis, make for closed factories and unemployment in in- 
dustries. -The promotion of our agriculture is, therefore, in 
the interest of all the people. Conditions which are harmful 
to the producers and which tend to jeopardize future pro- 
duction must be noted with concern by all of our people and 
the national energy should be turned toward improving such 
conditions. 

The farmer receives his money wages in the form of pay- 
ment for his crops and live stock. These wages are not paid 
regularly every week or every month, except in part in the 
case of some dairy farmers, but at irregular intervals vary- 
ing from three months to a year or more, depending upon 
the nature of the crop. Neither rate of wages nor hours of 
work is agreed upon in advance. The consuming public pays, 
but it makes no agreement as to the amount it will pay. 
The farmer is urged to produce abundantly, but the price 
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paid him for what he produces is set after the amount of 
his production is known. The buyers drive the shrewdest 
possible bargain. The more the farmer produces, the less 
the buyers want to pay. Thus we have large production 
penalized. Very often—indeed, it is the general rule—a 


PERCENTAGE OF THE NATIONAL PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL PERSONS 
INCOME RECEIVED BY THE IN GAINFUL PURSUITS ENGAGED 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
AVERAGE OF TEN YEARS ~ AVERAGE OF TWO YEARS 
1909-1918 1910 AND 1920 


COMMERCIAL 
fe aarti AGRICULTURE CLERICAL AGRICULTURE 
CLERICAL BANKING 28% 
BANKING PROFESSIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL DOMESTIC SERVICE 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING P 
AND e é 
HAND TRADES * MANUFACTURING 


AND HAND TRADES 


Fie. 1.—Twenty-eight per cent of the people of the United States gainfully 
employed are engaged in agriculture, but they receive only about 17 per 
cent of the total national income. The average annual per capita income 
of the people engaged in agriculture during the 10 years 1909-1918 was 
only a little over half that of the people engaged in the other major indus- 
tries. These figures are taken from the U. S. Census of Occupations and 
from a survey of ‘‘ Income in the United States,’ prepared by Mitchell, King, 
MacCauley, and Knauth, and published by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 7 j 

large crop brings the farmer fewer- total dollars than a small 

crop. And often a large crop sells at less than it costs the 
farmer on an average to produce it. Such is the condition 
this year. The energy and the intelligence with which the 
farmer works, the number of hours he works, the cost he 
incurs in producing crops—none of these is considered in 


determining the price. 
Farmer Produces on Faith. 


The farmer, therefore, must work on faith. He must 
himself carry all the risks of weather, of heat and cold, of 
flood and drought, of destructive storms, of insect pests, 
and plant and animal diseases. He must plant enough to 
make sure that there will be food for all, with the practical 


Norr.—Illustrations added since original edition of this report; statistical 
tables revised. 
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certainty that in unusually favorable seasons the result may 
be a large surplus, and that this surplus, which can not be 
hidden, probably will cause prices lower than the actual 
cost of production. He must be willing to accept these low 
prices with the best grace possible and adjust his living ex- 
penses to meet his reduced income. The American farmer 
always has done this. He is a philosopher, as every man 
must be who works with nature and is subject to nature’s 
varying moods. And he feels his responsibility to feed the 
people. If the farmers of America should cease work for 
a single crop season, millions upon millions of people would 
suffer for food. They have never ceased to work, no matter 
what the trials and hardships. 

In an orderly world the farmers are able one year with 
another to: so adjust their production to the needs of con- 
sumption as to enjoy a fairly reasonable share of the national 
prosperity. During the period of development when farm 
land is increasing in value, landowners look upon the en- 
hanced value of their land as accumulated compensation to 
offset unprofitable crop years. This thought has consoled 
them under many distressing conditions of crop failures and. 
low prices. As they advance in age and come to the time 
when they must cease hard work, they have been able to 
profit by this accumulated value either by sale of the farm 
or by renting on the basis of value. The people of America 
have until very recent years been fed at a price below the 
actual cost of producing farm crops, if all of the factors 
which properly enter into that cost are considered and if the 
farmer should be allowed a wage no larger than the wage 
paid for the cheapest labor. In the case of the investor or 
speculator, increase in the value of farm land may be un- 
earned increment. In the case of the farmer it is earned 
increment. 


Farmer Feels Responsibility to Public. 


_ The farmer must carry also those risks, due to changes in 
business, both at home and abroad, which influence the de- 
mand for farm products; that is, his prices are influenced 
by the ups and downs of business over which he has no con- 
trol. In periods of disturbance, which interrupt foreign 
trade or interfere with home industries and thereby decrease 
demand for farm crops, the farmer suffers through the 
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reduction of his wage by decreased prices for his crops. 
When such periods come at a time when the cost of produc- 
tion is unusually high, and especially if one bad year has 
followed another and thus finds the farmer heavily in debt 
because of the losses of the previous year, the result is seri- 
ous and makes trouble for the farmer and everyone else. But 


the farmer 


VALUE OF FARM LAND PER ACRE always works. 
CENSUS YEARS 1850-1920 
a He always 
| 


produces. He 
NEW YORK OWA | ALABAMA grows food in 
| Ft abundance. 
| 200 The crops 
of the year 
1920 were 
produced at 
the greatest 
costs ever 
known. These 
costs were 
justified by 
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DOLLARS 


F 2.—Th 1 f f land lud build yee st incurred 

1G. 2.—The average value of farm land (including build- : : 

ings) in the United States increased between 1850 and w il ] in gly 
1920 at a rate equivalent to compound interest on the because the 
1850 valuation of 2.65 per cent. The increase from 
1900 to 1920 was at the rate of 6.47 per cent. For New farmers had 
York the annual rate of increase in value was 1.25 per been told 
cent for the period 1850-1920, and 2.87 per cent for gyer and over 
the period 1900-1920; for Iowa 5.31 and 8.64 per = 
cent, respectively, and for Alabama 2.40 and 7.52 per again that 
cent. Since 1920 land has declined in value in most gyerseas there 
parts of the United States, and this large contribution : h te 
to the farmer’s wealth from appreciation in land values -Wwas a unety 
can not be expected to continue. world wait- 


ing to be fed and that there would be a strong demand for 
all they could produce. The production was large; the 
farmers worked very hard, and climatic conditions favored 
good crops. But before the crops were harvested prices 
had so decreased that at market time the crops sold for 
far less than the cost of production, considering the country 
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asa whole. Hundreds of thousands produced at heavy finan- 
cial loss. 


Disproportionate Reduction in Farmers’ Income. 


The farmers had taken it for granted that war prices could 
not continue. They had expected lower prices for their own 
products. They had not thought that their prices would 
drop as low as they did, but during the winter they accepted 
these very low prices with their usual philosophy. They 
borrowed more money to keep themselves going, and in the 
face of a continuing decline in prices of almost all of their 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


PRODUCTION OF ALL CEREALS 
AVERAGE 5 YEARS 
1907-11 AND 1917 - 21 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED 
IN AGRICULTURE. 1909 AND 1919 


(77 FARM LABORERS [BRB FARMERS | 


PERIOD 


ig. 3—The number of persons engaged in agriculture decreased from 
12,386,000 in 1910 to 10,659,000 in 1920, according to the Census of Occu- 
pations; but this decrease occurred wholly in the number of farm laborers, 
and is accounted for, in part, by the change in date of enumeration from 
April 15 to January 1. A real decrease, somewhat smaller than that 
indicated by the census, probably has occurred, however, in the number of 
farm laborers. But assuming that the number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture was the same in 1920 as in 1910, there was an increase in production 
of the cereals per person engaged in agriculture of 17 per cent during the 
decade. This increase in efficiency was achieved by using more machinery, 
fertilizer, and other forms of capital; in other words, through bigger farms 
and better farming. 


crops they put out ample acreage in the spring of 1921. At 
that time prices of farm products were much below the cost 
of production and far lower relatively than the prices of 
other commodities. The farmers’ wages had thus been re- 
duced to about the prewar level, but the wages of other peo- 
ple, whether paid direct or through the products of their 
work, remained very near the war level and from 50 to 100 
per cent or more above the prewar level. This was a dis- 
turbing condition, but the farmer hoped and had a right to 
expect that by the time his crops of this year were ready for 
market other workers and other manufacturers, for the 
farmer is both, would be willing to accept their share of the 
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burden of economic rebuilding and that the prices of other 
things, including wages, which have the geatest influence on 
such prices, would come down to a fairer and more nearly 
normal relation to the price of farm products. There was 
no attempt on the part of the farmers to restrict production. 
In some cases, as with the cotton farmers of the South, there 
was an effort to readjust acreage by substituting one crop for 
another. But it can not be said that the farmers of the 
United States combined to hold up their wages. They 
showed their good faith and their sense of responsibility in 
trying times by planting plentifully, reducing their own ex- 
penses in every possible way, and working harder and longer 
hours. As in war time, many women and girls worked in 
the fields because reduced income made impossible the em- 
ployment of other help. As the result of large acreage, very 
hard work,-and a favorable season, the crops of 1921, while 
not as large as in some years, yielded more than we need for 
our own use, but prices are most unsatisfactory. Accom- 
panying this report is a table showing the acreage and yields 
in detail. 


Surplus Needed by Hungry Peoples. 


Had some way been found for the people in need to buy 
our surplus at prices which would cover the cost of produc- 
tion the American farmer would have been prosperous and 
the country would have prospered with him. It is a terrible 
indictment of modern civilization that with such abundance 
here there are millions of people overseas suffering for the 
bare necessities and other millions starving to death. And 
surely we are sadly lacking in our understanding of eco- 
nomic laws or in our adjustment to them when the. produc- 
tion of bounteous crops grown by the hard labor of 
12,000,000 farmers and farm workers and their families is 
permitted to play such a large part in paralyzing our indus- 
tries and business at home. For that is what has happened. 
The purchasing power of the principal farm crops of the 
year 1921 at the present time is lower than ever before 
known. In times past some of these crops have sold at lower 
prices per sale unit expressed in dollars and cents, but prob- 
ably never before have our farmers generally been compelled 
to exchange their crops per sale unit for such small amounts 
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of the things they need. The purchasing power of our major 
. grain crops is little more than half what it was on an aver- 
age for the five prewar years of 1910-1914, inclusive. 

When we remember that approximately 40 per cent of all 
our people live in the open country and are dependent upon 
what grows out of the soil, the baneful effect upon the 
Nation of reducing the purchasing power of that 40 per 
cent so far below normal is obvious. The farmer is com- 
pelled to practice the most rigid economy, to wear his old 
clothes, to repair : 


his old machinery, FORTY PER CENT OF ALL OUR PEOPLE 

; LIVE OUTSIDE INCORPORATED PLACES, 
pes tat ttom MOSTLY ON FARMS 
purehasing every- 


thing he can pos- 
sibly do without, 
and to deny him- 
self and his family 


i 176 
not alone luxuries 42,436,776 OR 


40.1% LIVE OUTSIDE 


y 
OD 
ONY 
SO 
- \ 
7 


but many of the INCORPORATED 
: PLACES, MOSTLY 
ordinary comforts ON FARMS 


of life. This in 
turn has forced 
the manufacturer 

to restrict his out- 
_ put to the lessened 
demand, reducing 


his own purchases Fic. 4.—Forty per cent of our people live outside 

{ terial incorporated places, practically all in the open 
0 raw materia, country. Over 8 per cent more live in villages 
. and greatly reduc- of less than 2,500 population, mostly retired 
: farmers or tradesmnren who are dependent upon 
ing the number of the farmers for support. Nearly half of our 
his workmen. Men population is agricultural or directly dependent 


out of work must ©"? 28riculture. 

live on their savings and are in turn compelled to prac- 
tice economy by reducing their own buying, and thus still 
further restrict the farmers’ market. And so we find our- 
selves in a vicious circle which we are having difficulty in 
breaking through. 


Effect of High Freight Rates. 


Nor is the foregoing a complete tale of the difficulties and 
discouragements of the farmer. The cost of getting farm 
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products from the farm to the consumer’s table has increased 
tremendously during the past three years. The freight 
charge is very nearly doubled, and in some cases more than 
doubled. When wheat was selling at $2.50 per bushel, corn 
at $1.75, cattle and hogs at $16 to $22 per hundred, cotton 
DIVISION BETWEEN THE FARMERS, THE ELEVATORS, at 30 cents per 
AND THE RAILROADS OF THE PROCEEDS OF A CAR- pound, the 
LOAD OF CORN SHIPPED FROM SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 


TO CHICAGO increased 
freight rate 


- ~ SS was not a se- 
aaa ae | rious matter. 
RECEIVED It amounted 
| to but few 
cents relative- 
ly and was a 
small item in 
the total price. 
| But with 
eS | wheat at $1, 

corn at 48 
cents, cattle 
and hogs at 
$7 to $10 per 
hundred, cot- 


RAILROADS 
RECEIVED 


ton at 17 to 
RAILROADS FARMERS 20 cents (all 
RECEIVED RECEIVED these bein g 


primary mar- 
ket prices, not 
farm prices), 


the addition 


the price of corn was so jow in the autumn of 1921, and of even 10 
the freight rate so high, that the farmer in north- 

western Iowa who shipped corn to Chicago received only Cel ts per 
a little over half the Chicago price. The elevator bushel or per 
charges include commissions and other items—practi- 

cally the entire spread between the farmer at the local h un d re d 
elevator and the purchaser on the Chicago market. pounds im- 


poses a burden grievous to be borne. When farm prices are 
ruinously low any addition to the freight charge means added 
distress. At the present time the cost of getting some farm 
products to market is greater than the amount the farmer 
himself receives in net return. And the heaviest freight 
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burden naturally falls on those farmers who live in our great 
surplus-producing States. 

Not only do the very large advances in freight rates 
impose a heavy burden on the producers of grain and live 
stock, cotton, and wool, but on the growers of fruits and 
vegetables as well. Indeed, some of the latter have been 
_compelled to see their products waste in the fields because 
the prices offered at the consuming markets were not large 
enough to pay the cost of packing and transportation. 

This transportation matter is one of vital importance to 
agriculture. The country has been developed on the low 
long haul. Land values, crops, and farming practices in 
general have been adjusted to this development. Large 
advances in freight rates, therefore, while bearable in a time 
of high prices, if continued are bound to involve a remaking 
of our agricultural map. The simple process of marking 
up the transportation cost a few cents per hundred pounds 
has the same effect on a surplus-producing State as picking 
it up and setting it down 100 to 300 miles farther from 
market. Agriculture is depressed until the rates are low- 
ered or until population and industry shift to meet this 
new condition. Any marked change in long-established 
freight rates, therefore, means a rearrangement of produc- 
tion in many sections and for a time at least favors some 
areas at the expense of others. 


Freight Rates and Foreign Competition. 


More than this, inasmuch as our heavy consuming popu- 
lation is massed so largely near the eastern coast and our 
surplus is produced long distances in the interior, substan- 
tial advances in transportation costs have the effect of im- 
posing a differential against our own producers in favor of 
their competitors in foreign lands, especially to the south 
of us, who have the benefit of cheap water transportation, 
and who, in many cases, can lay down their products on our 
eastern coast more cheaply than our own people can ship 
their products to the same points by rail. 

Rail transportation is essential to our agricultural pro- 
duction. Good rail service is of tremendous importance. 
Our farmers realize that our railroads can not be maintained 
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and operated efficiently unless permitted to charge rates 
which will cover all fair operating costs, maintain their 
roadbeds and equipment, and pay a fair rate on the money 
invested. No one has a greater interest than the farmer in 
efficient transportation. At the same time the economic 
aspects of material changes ‘in railroad rates must be con- 
sidered more carefully than in the past. If these changes 
are made without due consideration of their effect-on agri- 
cultural production, inevitably they will create profound 
disturbance and impose great injustice. 

With the increased charge for transportation haves come 
increased handling charges “all along the line from the farm 
to the market. Including freight, it now costs the grain and 
live-stock producer just about twice as much to get his 
products to the primary market and sell them there as it 
cost him before the war. At the same time the prices paid 
at these primary markets are lower than they were before 
the war, and in the case of corn, our largest grain crop, the 
price at Chicago is lower than the average price at this time 
for the past 15 years, while on the farms in the heaviest 
producing States the prices are lower than for 25 years. 


Land Prices and Rents. 


The four years 1916-1919, inclusive, were prosperous for 
farmers in general. Prices of grain, live stock, cotton, and 
wool were relatively high, and thrifty farmers got money 
ahead. These higher prices caused a large advance in the 
price of farm land. Not all of this was due to farmer buy- 
ing. The shrewd trader and speculator scented some easy 
profits and bought to sell again. Also promoters of easy 
business virtue deliberately set snares for unwary purchasers 
and induced them to go overheavily in debt for land bought 
at prices which included unfair profits. Many young farm- 
ers who had saved several thousand dollars during the pros- 
perous years were induced to buy farms on contract at the 
price peak, making small payments down, with provision 
for yearly payments of interest and on the principal on 
pain of forfeiture of all sums previously paid. The sadly 
unprofitable year of 1920 wiped out thousands of these fine 
young men, and the even worse year of 1921 will finish more 
of them. 
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During the prosperous years land rents went up rapidly, 
doubling and trebling, and in some cases going even higher. 
Jt was human nature that renters should prefer to pay cash 
rent in a time of good farming profits. The drop in prices 
for crops in 1920 caused many of these renters to lose not 
only their labor for that year but their sav ings as well. But 
for the leniency of their landlords thousands upon thousands 
of other renters would have lost everything they had. 


Difficulties of Producers a Matter of National Concern. 


The cynical or thoughtless man is disposed to say: “ What 
have I to do with all of this? Those unfortunate purchasers 
and renters exercised bad business judgment. They took 
their chance and lost. They are simply victims of business 
misfortune. The same sort of thing will happen to me if I 
show no better judgment. Of course, 5 am sorry to see pens 
lose, but really it is no affair of mine.’ 

Nevertheless it is a matter-of concern to the Nation at 
large and it is the affair of every good citizen when any 
considerable number of hard- _working men get into financial 

‘difficulties so serious that their ability to produce i is impaired. 

And surely it is a matter of concern to the community at 
large when the food producers of the Nation so generally 
find themselves in a condition not only financially unprofit- 
able but which threatens continued production. 

The unprofitable year of 1920 compelled large numbers of 
farmers to borrow heavily to meet excessive costs of pro- 
duction, which could not be paid for out of crop proceeds. 
Interest rates were high, and through our ill-adapted system 
of credit for farmers’ needs, particularly in such times, most 
of these loans had to be renewed every 90 days. The un- 
precedented drop in prices of farm products in 1920 came as 
a stunning surprise to the majority of farmers. They had 
expected some decline, but nothing so severe as what actu- 
ally happened. Consequently for a time they tried to avoid 
heavy sacrifice and continued their borrowings. Their bank- 
ers shared their belief that the situation would adjust itself 
and were willing to lend, but prices went lower, and these 
loans, together with loans previously made, soon added vol- 
ume to that mass of frozen credit, of which we have heard so 
much talk during the past year. 

' 99912°—YBK 1921 2 
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Continued Production Depends on Fair Prices. 


So we find that, speaking generally, the economic condi- 
tions which affect agriculture are in a bad state, with ruin- 
ously low prices for grains, with farmers laboring under 
heavy financial burdens, and with their difficulties having 
been communicated to practically every other line of indus- 
try, commerce, and general business. 

In setting forth this situation so candidly, my thought is 
not to add to the discouragement but rather frankly to bring 


the situation 

THE SLUMP IN PRICES OF TEN LEADING FARM CROPS — 4) 9 1) 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE, JAN. 1920TOFEB.I922 With all its 
AVERAGE 1913 PRICE EQUALS 100 difficulties 


clearly into 
view. The 
condition 
must be rec- 
ognized ex- 
actly as it is 
if it is to be 
alleviated. 
Ignorant op- 
timism is just 
as harmful as 
doleful pes- 
simism. We 
must accept - 
Fic. 6.—During the latter half of 1920 the average price the cold fact 

in the United States of the 10 leading crops dropped that agricul- 

57 per cent, and by May, 1921, was only one-third that 

of the preceding June. In November, 1921, this aver- tural produc- 

age price passed below the 1913 level. The magnitude tion in ade- 

of this decline in price varied with the different crops t 

and in different regions. In Iowa, for instance, the quate meas- 

farm price of corn in the autumn of 1921 was only half ure can not 

j € og > j . 

that in 1913 and one-fourth that in 1919. be continued 
any length of time on a basis which does not give the pro- 
ducer a fair price. If conditions continue under which 
workmen in other callings, whether laboring men, skilled 
workmen, manufacturers, or business men generally, receive 
pay which is so very much higher than the farmer receives, 
there will be a steady drift from the farm to industries and 
business, thus increasing the number of consumers and de- 
creasing the number of producers, and this will result in 


prices for farm products so high that conditions will be re- 
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versed and the burden will be transferred to the people in 
the cities. It is not to the advantage of the Nation that any 
large group of our people be placed at an economic disad- 
vantage. 

Fortunately, there is a brighter side to the picture I have 
presented. Prices for live stock are much higher relatively 
than prices for grains. In the case of corn, for example, 
which is our largest grain crop, the farmer is receiving very 
much more for this grain when fed to hogs and cattle and 
sheep and marketed in that form than he is receiving for 
his corn when marketed as corn. Speaking generally, about 
80 per cent of our corn crop is fed to live stock, and those 
farmers who have maintained their live-stock production are 

‘not suffering so severely as might be indicated by the price 
of grains. The prices of dairy products also are higher rela- 
tively than the prices of grains and feeds, and in those sec- 
tions where dairying is practiced there is a steady income 
and the farmers are getting along. 

Fhe cotton crop of 1920 was large, and when the foreign 
outlet was so restricted prices dropped far below the cost of 
production. The situation was so serious throughout the 
cotton States that the bankers, merchants, and business men 
generally joined with the farmers to bring about a reduc- 
tion in the acreage in 1921. This effort was successful, and 
the acreage was reduced about 28 percent. The crop was still 
further shortened by the ravages of the boll weevil, so that 
the final figures will indicate a reduction of nearly 50 per 
cent below last year’s production. When this situation be- 
came known there was a rapid advance in the price of cot- 
ton. The price doubled within a period of a few weeks. 
The effect was beneficial not only to the cotton planters and 
‘others who held old cotton, but to all business interests in 
the South, and reports from that section have been much 

-more hopeful during the past two months. 


Constructive Legislation by Congress. 


The marked decline in the prices of farm crops during 
the fall of 1920 was noted with some satisfaction by the 
consuming public. Although prices of farm products on 
an average had not increased as much as the prices of most 
other commodities and had not increased as much as wages 
in industry, nevertheless our people had been accustomed 
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to cheap food for so long that any increase in price, whether 
actual or relative, met with indignant protest. The drop 
in prices paid to the farmer, however, was not followed by 
a corresponding drop in the prices which the consumer paid 
for his foodstuffs, and before the summer was well advanced 
the thinking business public began to see that the severe 
drop in the prices the farmer received was having a very 
bad effect upon busmess and industry in general and that 
such a marked reduction in the purchasing power of the 
farmer might result disastrously. When Congress met in 
April, 1921, the danger to our agriculture was in the minds 
of Senators and Representatives, especially those from the 
agricultural States, who had first-hand knowledge of the 
situation, and there was an earnest casting about for meas- 
ures of relief. Many bills were introduced in the hope of 
helping the farmer. Members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were called into council on these 
measures. 

Much time was given to the preparation and submission 
of statistical matter and other information asked for by 
legislators.’ It became evident that there were no short 
cuts by which an immediate return to agricultural pros- 
perity could be insured, but some laws were enacted which 
already have had a helpful influence. Most of these were 
directed toward making credit more easily available for 
worthy borrowers. The joint-stock land banks were helped 
back into business by the measure which authorized them 
to increase the interest rate on their bonds issued based on 
farm loans. The power of the War Finance Corporation 
was greatly extended, making large sums available for agri- 
cultural needs. The machinery for getting out these loans 
is now working well and most helpfully in the surplus- 
producing States. Provision was made for increasing the 
capital of the Federal farm land banks, thus enabling them 
to extend their farm-mortgage loans, and the better demand 
for bonds based on these loans is making rapid extension 
possible. An act was passed bringing the packers and 
market agencies under Government supervision, and an- 
other act extending Government supervision over grain ex- 
changes. Never in the same length of time did Congress 
give more serious attention to farm needs. 
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All of this legislation is of a constructive character and 
will be more helpful than is now realized. Concerning the 
efforts to make easier credit conditions, there is this to be 
remembered: Better prices for the crops the farmers have 
to sell and lower prices for the things they have to buy are 
far more needed than an opportunity to go further in debt. 
Easier credit will be helpful mainly in enabling the farmer 
to tide over this period of severe stress without being com- 
pelled to sacrifice his live stock and crops and without losing 
his farm. Money made available through the new facilities 
provided by legislation should be used mainly for carrying 
loans on which payment is demanded and for buying live 
stock to consume the surplus crops. If loan companies and 
insurance companies which hold farm mortgages will freely 
grant extensions of payment of both principal and interest, 
that will help conditions very much, and they can do this 
without danger of loss. 

As is always the case in such periods of depression, many 
well-meaning men come forward with ill-considered meas- 
ures. Visionary schemes of all kinds are presented. Some 
would have the Government take charge of the larger busi- 
ness enterprises; others would have the Government under- 
take to fix prices either arbitrarily or indirectly by buying 
up surplus crops. The experience of 3,000 years shows the 
impracticability of such efforts. 

Much is to be hoped for from the agricultural inquiry 
which has been under way since midsummer by a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and House. The department has aided 
this committee in every way possible, and especially by pre- 
paring a great mass of statistics bearing on the economics 
of agriculture. The result of the committee’s studies should 
be very helpful in enabling us to plan wisely in the future. 


Must Consider Economics of Agriculture. 


In addition to contributing what it could of helpfulness 
to Congress and to other agencies seeking means of reliev- 
ing the uncomfortable situation, the department has been 
working earnestly in its own field. Agents have been sent 
to Europe to study conditions there in the hope of finding 
ways to enlarge our exports of farm products. We have 
not met with large success in this direction because of eco- 
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nomic conditions abroad. Continued inflation overseas and 
drastic deflation at home put us at a decided disadvantage 
in selling our products. However, much exceedingly helpful 
information has been gained, which, while not promising 
the full measure of immediate relief we would like, will help 
us to plan more wisely and to adjust our production more 
perfectly to the foreign demand. The effect upon-our agri- 
culture of economic and financial policies put in force by 
nations which import foodstuffs has not had the attention 
in this country which the matter merits. . 

Had we in the past given as much attention to the eco- 
nomics of agriculture as we have to stimulating production, 
it is not too much to say that at least some of the troubles 
which now beset us might have been anticipated and avoided. 
Firmly convinced of this, one of my first acts upon taking 
office was to inquire into the economic work being carried on 
in the department. I found this mostly in two bureaus and 
one office of bureau standing. Last winter Congress pro- 
_ vided in the agricultural appropriation act for the con- 
solidation of the Bureau of Crop Estimates and the Bureau 
of Markets. In considering this consolidation I found that 
to secure the greatest efficiency in our study of economic 
problems it would be wise to include in this merger the Office 
of Farm Management and Farm Economics as well. To 
make sure that nothing might be done without due thought, 
I appointed an economic council, consisting of five bureau 
heads, and asked them to consider the economic work of the 
department and make their recommendations. After much 
study and investigation this economic council prepared a 
report. Several highly qualified men from different parts 
of the country were then asked to come to Washington and 
go over the plans submitted. They did this and approved 
the plans, which contemplate the consolidation of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, the Bureau of Markets, and the Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics and the rearrang- 
ing of the work of these three bureaus under appropriate 
divisions. Not having authority to formally complete such 
consolidation, I consulted with various members of the agri- 
cultural committees of the Senate and House, and upon 
receiving their approval ordered that the work be so ar- 
ranged as to virtually effect the consolidation. In the esti- 
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_mates for the next fiscal year I have asked legal authoriza- 
tion to complete it. 


New Bureau to Meet Needs. 


I have suggested that the name of this new bureau should 
be the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It is proposed to 
merge into this one bureau all the forces of the department 
which are engaged in agricultural economic work. The pur- 
pose is to inquire into every economic condition and force 
which has an influence upon either production or price, for 
the one depends upon the other. We shall begin with the 
study of farm management, types of farming, cost factors, 
market grades, and practices as they bear on farm manage- 
ment. The cost of production and distribution will be 
studied at each stage along the way. Investigations will be 
made in land economics with a view to encouraging a whole- 
some system of land tenure, land resources and utilization, 
land settlement and colonization; the marketing of farm 
products with a view to better organizing distribution, mar- 
ket conditions, standardization, and grading of products; 
collection of statistics of production and distribution; crop 
and live-stock production both in the United States and in 
foreign lands; prices of farm manufactured products; his- 
torical and geographical studies in production and distribu- 
tion with a view to interpreting the trend of agricultural 
prices and production, the development or decline of mar- 
kets, and generally the geography of the world’s agriculture ; 
methods of finance; insurance of buildings, live stock, and 
stocks in storage; taxation and its relation to production 
and distribution; the financing of rural public utilities and 
other group enterprises; agricultural conditions in countries 
which compete with the United States; the characteristics 
and changes in rural home life and its relation to agricul- 
ture; the trend of agriculture and population; in short, 
everything which may be helpful to the farmer in producing 
with judgment. Such studies and investigations will be just 
as helpful to the consumers as to the producers, for the ulti- - 
_ mate purpose is to make sure that our people are abundantly 
supplied with the products of the soil at prices which will 
both sustain our agriculture and be just to the consumer. 
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Much of the work outlined above already has been under 
way in the department, some of it for many years, but I am 
sure that this bringing together in one bureau of the major 
economic projects of the department will both reduce ex- 
pense and make possible the better working out of these 
projects. 

The organic law which created the department back in 
the sixties contemplated exactly this sort of development. 
By it the department was.charged with the duty of acquir- 
ing and diffusing “information on subjects connected with 
agriculture in the most general and comprehensive sense of 
that word.” The thought that the sole duty of the farmer 
is to produce and, having produced, take his crops to the 
nearest market, sell them for what he can get, and then go 
home and produce some more, is no longer entertained by 
well-informed men. It is now generally recognized that the 
farmer has a very direct and personal interest in the effi- 
ciency with which his crops are handled until they reach 
the consumer’s table. The production of food has long been 
considered as a sacred obligation, but it is an obligation not 
in any sense more binding than the obligation to get that 
food to the consumer with the least possible waste and at 
the least possible cost. Nor is the obligation to produce 
more binding than the obligation to produce intelligently 
with due regard to the needs of consumption. It is just as 
important that the producer know what to produce and how 
best to get it to the consumer as it is to know how to pro- 
duce at all. 


Marketing Is Part of Production. 


Marketing is as truly a part of production as is the grow- 
ing of the crops, for the crops have no value unless they can 
be put into the hands of those who need them. The assem- 
bling, storing, and distributing of farm products are pro- 
ductive enterprises and those engaged in this work require 
much the same economic and technical information as that 
required by farmers. The acquiring and disseminating of 
knowledge of what to produce and how best to market it is 
as much needed as the knowledge of how to produce, whether 
the matter is viewed from the standpoint of the farmer, the 
middleman, or the consumer, for orderly and stabilized pro- 
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duction means prices which are neither very much too high 
nor very much too low and guarantee an abundance of food 
zt all times. Such knowledge can not be gained from a 
study of the mechanics of marketing alone. It is much 
more than a business matter. It involves research in agro- 
nomic, biological, and physical, as well as statistical and 
economic science by men trained in their respective lines and _ 
who have a working knowledge of agricultural processes 
and conditions. 


Agricultural Research Involved in Marketing. 


To learn what it is wise to produce mvolves study of the 
varieties, qualities, and quantities demanded by the market. 
In the case of fruit, as an illustration, this requires the selec- 
tion or the breeding of suitable varieties by the horticul- 
turist; a study of life processes by the plant physiologist : 
the study of lability to attack by bacteria and fungi by the 
plant pathologist. Thus it may involve cooperation of 
horticulturists in breeding suitable varieties with physiol- 
ogists in the study of their behavior and with plant pathol- 
ogists in the study of their liability to disease. All these 
are factors in the bringing to market of a large variety of 
agricultural products. 

Practically all agricultural products are more or less per- 
ishable and good marketing involves more than mere sales- 
manship, more than a mere determination of the public 
taste, the public demand, and the probable supply. Only 
through the carrying out of investigations in marketing of 
the type above described, in which horticulturists, plant 
physiologists, plant pathologists, chemists. refrigeration ex- 
perts, and statisticians have cooperated, has it been possible 
to give to American agriculture that distinctive character 
which makes it possible to produce perishable products on 
one edge of the continent and to market them without 
serious deterioration upon the other. 

A very good illustration of the way in which the various 
forces of the Department of Agriculture are mobilized and 
used to successfully create a great new industry is found in 
the story of the Washington navel orange. Back in 1870 
the department first brought this variety to the United 
States from Brazil. The introduction consisted of 12 newly 
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budded trees. These were planted in the department green- 
house in Washington. One of the original trees is still grow- 
ing there. The first two young plants propagated from 
these were sent to Mrs. L. C. Tibbets, Riverside, Calif., in 
1873. When these trees came into bearing the high value 
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Fic. 7.—A great industry largely due to team work in the Department of 
Agriculture. 
of the variety was promptly recognized, and then began its 
development for market. The accompanying chart shows 
in graphic form how the services of the scientists of the 
different bureaus of the department were utilized to estab- 
lish this new industry, from which there is now an average 
annual production of 8,600,000 boxes of oranges and 3,000,000 
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pounds of orange by-products. This is but one of many 
stories which could be told of the service the department is 
rendering to the Nation. 


Studies in Grain Marketing. 


In the marketing of grain, investigations are necessary on 
the milling and baking qualities of wheat and other grains 
for the purpose of determining the relation or intrinsic 
values of such factors as test weight per bushel, gluten con- 
tent, color, texture, general appearance, different forms of 
damage and mixtures of various impurities, and treatment 
to which grain is subjected in handling. 

All this is necessary in order not merely that grain may be 
properly graded but also that the most suitable kinds of 
grain may be bred, introduced, and grown. This work has 
the profoundest effect on farm operations. 

The cereal breeders in the department, particularly those 
engaged in the breeding of wheat, work with those engaged 
in the studies of grain markets and standards. In order that 
a new variety may be readily acceptable to the farmer and 
to the grain trade it must be determined before it is dis- 
tributed that it meets the demand of the market. Other- 
wise it would be no advantage but an actual detriment to in- 
troduce a new variety of wheat which yields more than the 
variety a farmer is now growing but which has a poorer 
milling quality, so that he would receive a lower price for it 
on the market. Therefore, the plant breeder and the market 
specialist must work together to see that only those varieties 
are distributed which are at least as good as the varieties now 
generally grown. 

All along the line there needs to be the closest cooperation 
between department scientists who are familiar with varietal 
adaptation and the rapid changes taking place in the varieties 
grown by farmers and those who have to do with marketing 
and particularly those concerned in formulating and admin- 
istering grain standards. The rapid increase in the growth 
of red durum wheat made it necessary to introduce new 
standards for that class of wheat. 

Diseases play an important part in determining the mar- 
ket grade and value of cereals. The presence of smut in 
any considerable quantity is always noted in grading wheat 
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and the price materially reduced because of it. The shrivel- 
ing of wheat caused by rust and the presence of moldy and. 
rotten ears and spoiled kernels in corn, due to corn rots and 
other diseases, materially affect the grade and market value 
of those grains. Therefore the work of research specialists, 
either in developing methods of controlling the disease or in 
producing resistant varieties, is of importance not only to 
farmers but to the grain trade and to consumers. It is neec- 
essary that the biological research workers be closely in 
touch with those who are studying grain marketing and 
grain standards, so that the latter may be advised of out- 
breaks of new diseases or the occurrence of extensive epi- 
demics of diseases already well known. 

Crop rotation and farm management affect the presence 
of mixtures of other grains and of weed seeds and are there- 
fore important factors in determining the grade of grain 
sold by farmers. Practically every phase of research has its 
bearing upon marketing and benefits both producer and 


consumer. 
Land Utilization Study. 


Considering the future, the need of basic research in agri- 
cultural economics becomes even more manifest. We pro- 
duce more foodstuffs than our own population can consume, 
and under present conditions we are suffering because of the 
lessened foreign demand which leaves it on our hands. This, 
ef course, will not continue. The world will weather this 
period of reconstruction and trade back and forth will be 
restored. Our own population is increasing rapidly, and 
within a very few years home needs will require most of 
what we grow. We can not increase our land area. We now 
have under the plow practically all the land that is easily 
available for cultural purposes. We can add to our pro- 
ductive areas by reclaiming wet land, by clearing cut-over 
land, and by irrigating dry land. These additions must be 
made at considerable expense and can be made wisely only 
after thorough study of the character of the land, its loca- 
tion as to markets, and its adaptability to produce what the 
market needs. . 

I have assigned to a committee of highly competent men 
from the several bureaus of the department the task of mak- 
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mg a survey of our land area which is not now being utilized 
for the production of crops. They will study the dry lands, 


— 


USE OF THE LAND 
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365 MILLION 


LAND AREA OF UNITED STATES 1,903,000,000 ACRES 


Fig. 8.—Improved land in farms amounted to 503 million acres, according to 
the census of 1920, of which about 365 million acres were in crops, and prob- 
ably 70 million acres in rotation and other improved pasture. There are 


about 300 million acres more which it is possible to use for crops when the 
price of farm products justifies the cost of irrigation, drainage, clearing, 
or other means of reclamation. This cost is increasing as the more feasible 
projects are developed, and demands careful study with reference to the 
probable price of agricultural products and the Nation’s needs. 


the wet lands, and the cut-over timberlands, especially with 


a view to determining how such lands can best be used to 
increase agricultural production as needed. We must have 
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reliable information concerning these lands if we are to de- 
velop a wise agricultural policy. 

The largest increase in production, however, must come not 
from the addition of new land but from increased yields on 
the land now under the plow. This means a tightening up 
of production methods. Increased production ordinarily 
increases cost and our efforts should be, therefore, to cheapen 
production as well as marketing costs. We will be driven 
to this by increasing competition from foreign farmers in 
countries where fertile land is still very cheap and where the 
standards of rural life are not as high as we demand for our 
own people. Until very recent years this foreign competi- 
tion was not a serious matter. Our own land was relatively 
cheap, and our farmers are the best in the world, measured 
by the standard of production per man. Now, however, with, 
land at prevailing prices our farming in the future must be 
conducted on much more business-like lines and in such a 
way as to return a fair income one year with another. De- 
ferred income resulting from large and rapid increase in 
farm land values is very nearly a thing of the past. 

Without lessening in any, way our efforts to produce more 
cheaply and better, we must give the most painstaking 
attention to studies of what we may call the business side 
of farming, such as have been mentioned in discussing the 
proposed Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Our steadfast 
purpose should be to maintain the agricultural basis of this 
Nation, to maintain and advance our relatively high stand- 
ards of rural life, and to conserve the fertility of our soil 
through a well-balanced system of agriculture. Under a 
carefully thought out agricultural policy embracing these 
essentials there need be no question of our ability to feed our 
people abundantly and at reasonable cost. 


Organization of the Department. 


Turning now to the general work of the department, it 
is organized by bureaus, scientific and administrative. A 
hasty glance at this organization might give the impression 
that these various bureaus are to some extent unrelated in 
their organization and work. Quite the contrary is true. 
The activities of each bureau are not limited to the apparent 
boundaries of that bureau but are extended to aid other 
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bureaus. Some reference already has been made to this in 
what has been said on the subject of marketing. The solu- 
tion of the varied problems affecting agriculture requires 
the combined efforts of men in many scientific fields. 

The functions of the department are carried on in four 
general fields of endeavor—research, extension, regulation 
or supervision, and service. These fields, while distinct in 
themselves, nevertheless imperceptibly merge into one an- 
other and the workers pass back and forth as needed, just 
as the farmers of a com- 


munity change work with WHERE DEPARTMENT OF 
one another or come to- AGRICULTURE FUNDS ARE SPENT 
gether to perform a task 
too large for the indi- 
vidual. 


Research the Basic Work 
of the Department. ee a 


$17,000,000 
S3I% 


Naturally, the basic 
work of the department is 
in the field of research. 
Upon the ‘results of this 
work its other activities 
are built. For the first 40 : 
years its chief business was Fic. 9.—The functions of the depart- 


in this field A staff of ment are carried on in four general 
eles fields of endeavor — research, exten- 


scientific specialists was sion, regulation or supervision, and 
built up who made studies service. It should be pointed out that 

: over half the funds for service and 
of the soil, of plant cul- regulatory work were expended in the 
tural methods, of the breed- performance of the primary functions 
: feeeedine ct : ] : of government rather than for the di- 
ing an ee ing oT animals, rect development of agriculture. 


of plant and animal dis- 

eases—of everything which had to do with crop and live 
stock production. It is this scientific research which con- 
tributes the material that little by little is crystallized into 
agricultural progress. Through this work of the depart- 
ment, in cooperation with the various State experiment sta- 
tions, the Nation is richer by thousands of new varieties of 
plants introduced from other lands or created by scientific 
breeding. Plants have been discovered which are better 
adapted to our colder climates, our arid regions, our higher 
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altitudes; disease-resistant strains and drought-resistant va- 
rieties have been developed; methods of control of diseases 
of plants and animals have been discovered; the science of 
bacteriology and animal pathology has been created; and a 
protecting and ever-vigilant army has been organized : candied 
the sources of our food supply. 

To try to tell the story of the year’s Saale in research 
would be a hopeless effort in a report of this kind. It will 
be found in detail in the numerous scientific publications 
and bulletins printed by the department and in the reports 


Fic. 10.—The Colombian berry, a promising new fruit, introduced in 1921, 
which comes from an elevation of 10,000 feet in the Andes Mountains of 
Colombia. It is probably the largest berry yet discovered. The fruit re- 
sembles the loganberry, but is much larger, single specimens sometimes meas- 
uring 23 inches in length by 13 inches in thickness. 


of the bureau chiefs. At the present time research work is 
being carried on in some 2,500 different lines of investiga- 
tion, in some by one bureau alone, in others by the coopera- 
tion of several bureaus. 

Among the more important of these investigations a very 
few may be mentioned: 

Development of a new process for manufacturing phos- 
phoric acid to eliminate the immense waste now suffered 
in mining phosphate and thus reduce the cost of fertilizers. 

Development of a method for separating the microscopic 
colloidal particles in soils, which is expected to throw light 
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en such agricultural problems as cultivation of soils, the 
amount of water required. by certain soils, their capacity for 
retaining plant foods, and their reaction to lime. 

Development of better methods for fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen for use as fertilizer. 

The soil survey 
has completed the 
mapping of soils 
over an area of 
1,063,588 square 
miles, including 
31,915 square miles 
in Alaska and 300 
square miles in 
Porto Rico. The 
work covers ap- 
proximately 950 
counties and 50 re- 
connaissance areas. 

Investigation of 
corn root, stalk, and 
ear rots to deter- 
mine the causes and 
methods of pre- 
venting these ob- 
scure and wide- 
spread diseases, 


I’ic. 11.—The seasonal length of day exercises a 


Investigations of 
the effect of light, 
and more especially 
the length of the 


marked regulatory action on flowering and fruit- 
ing of plants. The Evening Primrose here 
shown remains in the rosette stage and is unable 
to flower under the relatively short days of 
late fall, winter, and early spring, but quickly 
responds to the long days of summer. 


day, on plant de- 
velopment, furnishing explanations of phenomena in plant 
growth not heretofore understood and essential to accurate 
experimentation in tke breeding of plants for economic 
pyirposes. 

_ Development of methods of accurately measuring the pro- 
_ductiveness and other important characteristics of perennial 
plants, such as fruit trees, through bud selection, which will 
make possible the replacement of undesirable trees with de- 
sirable types of the same variety. 
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Experiments looking to improvement of the milking qual- 
ity of beef cattle. 

Practical completion of experiments which have resulted 
in the establishment of a breed of general-purpose fowls 
which lay white-shelled eggs. 

Breeding experiments which will lead to the fixing of a 
type-of American utility horse. 

Studies to ascertain the cost of producing various farm 
crops and the cost of marketing them. 

Studies to throw hght on the whole insesnabaieeae problem 
as a basis for the more efficient organization of the various 
marketing processes, whether the work is done by indi- 
viduals or by groups of farmers. 

Research to, determine the composition of agricultural 
products in order to develop new uses for cull and surplus 
crops. 

Basic research on the composition of foods and drugs in 
order to establish standards to prevent- adulteration and to 
improve methods of manufacture. 

Research to develop methods of chemical analysis for the 
use of chemists in agricultural colleges, experiment stations, 
universities, and those connected with Federal, State, and 
municipal food and drug departments. 

The development of measures for the control of the Euro- 
pean corn borer, the Japanese beetle, the pink bollworm of 
cotton, and other crop pests that have recently gained foot- 
hold in this country. 

Researches to determine the characteristics of materials 
designed for highway construction. 

Researches to determine improved methods of highway 
design to meet modern traffic conditions. 

Studies of hydraulic problems, including the factors in- 
fluencing run-off and flow of water in drainage canals. 


Money Spent in Research Is National Investment. 


It is impossible to estimate the value of this research work. 
The money spent for it is capital invested by the Nation 
in building a permanent agriculture. Its dividends come 
from increase in yields, decrease in cost of production and 
marketing, and better utilization of crops, all having for 
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their purpose the maintenance and increase of our food 
supply. 

Last spring Congress very wisely authorized the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Scientific Work. This will make it 
possible still further to coordinate the work of the various 
bureaus and also to bring the scientific work of the depart- 
ment into closer relation with the scientific work being car- 
ried on in the experiment stations of the different States, as 
well as to cooperate with various other agencies engaged in 
similar or related lines of investigation. Such cooperation 
should result in a well-rounded national program of re- 
search, a larger and better directed program than we have 
had in the past, and a much better utilization of both time 
and money. 

In the carrying out of this policy there is need for the 
strengthening of the work of the State experiment stations 
by increased Federal appropriations. These stations are 
receiving about $3 of State appropriation to $1 contributed 
by the Federal Government, but even with this help they 
have not been anywhere near able to keep pace with the 
calls for information and investigation resulting from the 
rapid development of the extension service. As the re- 
searches of these stations and the Federal department are the 
sources from which the information to be carried by the 
extension service is derived, it is of the utmost importance 
that the research service be strengthened so as to adequately 
meet the demands for information. The Federal Govern- 
ment can well afford to be liberal in appropriating money to 
the State experiment stations to be used in research work 
planned in cooperation with the department. 

As an aid to the research and other work the department 
maintains a library, which was increased during the year 
by the addition of 7,500 book and pamphlets. The collec- 
‘tion now contains 160,000 books and pamphlets, a large 
number of which can not be found in any other library in 
the country. 


Agricultural Education. 


The importance of extending and improving agricultural 
instruction in schools is fully recognized by the department, 
and the Conzress has for a number of years made provision 
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for investigations on this subject. The purpose is to- make 
available to teachers and students the agricultural knowl- 
edge accumulated here and by the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. The department cooperates with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, as provided for 
m the Smith-Hughes Act, with the States in preparing 
courses of study in elementary agriculture for rural schools, 
and with teacher-training divisions and teachers in service. 

In cooperation with the Federal Board there has been 
prepared a number of courses of study on agricultural sub- 
jects, especially for the use of teachers in vocational agricul- 
tural schools operating under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Through State cooperation two courses of study in ele- 
mentary agriculture, based on a study of the agricultural 
practice in the respective States, were prepared during the 
past year, one for the rural schools of Arkansas and the 
ether for the rural schools of North Carolina. Some special 
assistance was given the Department of Education in Ohio 
in the form of suggestive outlines for rural teachers. 

Circulars suggesting how teachers may profitably use in- 
formation contained in certain publications, particularly the 
Farmers’ Bulletins of the Department of Agriculture, are 
prepared from time to time with the hope of improving 
methods of instruction in agriculture and related subjects. 
Five such circulars were prepared during the past year, deal- 
ing with such subjects as beautifying the homestead, better 
seed corn, cowpeas, forage for the cotton belt, and factors 
that make for successful farming in the South. 

The schools are also aided by the loan of illustrative ma- 
terial, especially sets of lantern slides adapted to school use, 
and by the distribution of classified lists of publications of 
the Department of Agriculture, as well as lists of sources 
ef materials valuable to teachers of agriculture. 

In all this work it is recognized that the teaching of agri- 
culture in a community should have a vital connection with 
the problems of the farms of that community. Pupils are 
interested in those things with which they come in contact, 
and it is believed that the type of agriculture practiced in 
the community can be used to the best advantage in teaching. 
Therefore the teacher is urged to organize the available sub- 
ject matter which is of community interest and resent it in 
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such a manner that it will touch closely the life and experi- 
ences of the pupils. 


Home Economics. 


While other branches of the Government study certain 
phases of food, clothing, and household equipment, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is the only one specifically con- 
eerned with investigations relating to the selection, prepa- 
ration, and care of these commodities in the home. These 
are matters of importance to agriculture in two ways—first, 
because the final utilization of agricultural products is an 
essential part of the economics of agriculture, and, second, 
because the welfare of a farm family depends upon how 
wisely it uses the materials, money, and labor available for 
household needs. 

The Department of Agriculture during the past year, as in 
previous years, continued to carry on investigations on food, 
clothing, and household equipment and management, with 
particular reference to assisting extension workers in im- 
proving conditions in the farm home. The constantly in- 
creasing number of requests received for reliable informa- 
tion on all such subjects proves the desire of American house- 
keepers to apply the results of scientific research to their 
household practices, just as farmers have come to demand a 
scientific basis for agricultural methods. 

The department has found it impossible to meet al] the 
legitimate demands for such information made upon it by 
extension workers, other branches of the Government, public 
and private institutions, teachers, and individuals, and has 
therefore found it necessary to confine its efforts to a limited 
number of the more pressing problems which it is especially 
well equipped to study, which seem most generally urgent, 
er regarding which there is the least available information. 


Department Administers Many Laws. 


The regulatory or supervision work consists of the admin- 
istration of a large number of laws, such, for example, as the 
food and.drugs act, which forbids the adulteration or mis- 
branding of any article of food or drugs entering interstate 
commerce; the meat inspection act, which insures the whole- 
someness of our meat; the protection of the national forests; 
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a number of quarantine acts dealing with live stock and with 
plants; the protection and commerce in game animals and 
migratory birds; the manufacture of serums and toxins; the 
insecticide act; the tea importation act; the enforcement of 
grain and cotton standards; the Federal warehouse law; 
the act prescribing standards of size of boxes and baskets 
used in the packing and selling of fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables; the Federal road act; the packers and stockyards act; 
the future trading act. Through the administration of these 
and a number of other laws designed to protect our people 
from impure food and unfair weights and measures the de- 
partment comes into very direct contact with the business 
and consuming public throughout the country. These laws 
are administered with a view to aiding legitimate industry 
and, at the same time, protecting the public from unfair 
practices on the part of those few whose business ethics are 
not as high as the public interest demands. 

The administration of each law has been placed in the bu- 
reau that has to deal with the scientific and constructive work 
concerning the subjects affected by the law. Experience has 
shown that a law affecting commodities manufactured from 
a given agricultural raw material can be most constructively 
enforced by the organization that is familiar with the pro- 
duction and handling of that raw material. If the law is of 
such nature as to affect a range of commodities or subjects 
so wide as to go beyond the purview of a single bureau, it is 
administered by a board made up of specialists from the 
different bureaus having to do with the scientific investiga- 
tion of the subjects involved. An example of the former 
kind is the meat-inspection law, which is a matter primarily 
for veterinarians. Examples of the latter are the plant 
quarantine act, which equally concerns plant physiologists, 
entomologists, and foresters; and the insecticide and fungi- 
cide act, which is of equal concern to plantsmen, animal hus- 
bandmen, and entomologists. But even those acts that come 
wholly within the purview of asingle bureau require for their 
proper enforcement the cooperation’ of scientists in other 
fields of agricultural research. The enforcement of the food 
and drugs act, for instance, constantly calls for the coopera- 
tion of chemists, of botanists, of biological scientists in the 
fields of animal industry, and of various other specialists. 
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who are employed by the department primarily to perform 
other duties but without whose aid the enforcement of the 
food and drugs act would become so wooden and autocratic 
as to become obnoxious alike to producer and consumer. 


Regulatory Work Stimulates Research. 


It has been found that the regulatory work strengthens 
the research work because in the regulatory work problems 
are discovered that are of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the country and which can be turned over to the 
scientific research staff for soltition. Thus, the regulatory 
work is a source of stimulus for the research staff. Some of 
the most valuable practical work that has been done by 
bureaus having laws to enforce has grown out of informa- 
tion gained in the regulatory work. If the bureaus had not 
had the regulatory work to deal with, the problems would 
not have come to the attention of the scientific staff. 

There is still another class of regulatory work consisting — 
of the administration of laws that are permissive rather 
than mandatory in nature. An example is the United States 
warehouse act. The duties growing out of such administra- 
tion are perhaps more accurately described as service than 
as regulatory work, but they none the less act in the same 
stimulating manner upon the scientific work. 

The department reported during the year to the Depart- 
ment of Justice 6,514 civil and criminal cases arising under 
the various regulatory statutes committed to its adminis- 
tration and enforcement. Notices of judgment were filed in 
2,275 cases involving the adulteration and misbranding of 
foods, drugs, insecticides, and fungicides. 


Packers and Stockyards Act. 


During the past summer Congress added to the duties of 
the department by placing under it the enforcement of the 
packers and stockyards act and the future trading act. These 
laws give the supervising agency large powers. 

In the case of the act first named the packers are pro- 
hibited from any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or decep- 
tive practices or devices; from giving undue preference; 
from apportioning the supply of any article with the effect 
of restricting commerce or creating a monopoly; from ma- 
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nipulating or controlling prices; from apportioning terri- 
tory or purchases or sales. Commission merchants, persons 
furnishing stockyard services, and dealers at yards are re- 
quired to establish, observe, and enforce just, reasonable, and 
nondiscriminatory rates. They are forbidden to charge other 
rates than those named in schedules which they are required 
to file for approval with the supervising agency, and the 
latter after hearing may determine and prescribe just and 
reasonable rates and make appropriate orders and enforce 
same. The act carries suitable penalties. The packers, stock- 
yards, and market agencies may appeal to the courts if their 
rights are infringed. 

Under the terms of this act it should be possible both to 
correct any unfair practices in the marketing of live stock 
and to make a constructive study of the business of mar- 
keting live stock and distributing meats. 

The organization for the administration of this act is now 
being built up. as an independent unit in the department. 
Great care is being taken to select men who have general 
knowledge of the live-stock industry and of marketing and 
packing, and who are level-headed, even-tempered men, free 
from prejudice. 


Grain Exchange Supervision. 


The future trading act imposes a prohibitive tax of 20 
cents per bushel on future-trading exchange transactions 
known to the trade as “ privileges,” “ bids,” “ offers,” “ puts 
and calls,” “indemnities,” or “ups and downs.” It also 
provides for a tax of 20 cents per bushel upon grain sold 
for future delivery, except when the seller is the owner 
or the grower of the grain, or the owner or renter of land 
en which it was grown, or an association of such owners or 
growers, or owners or renters of land, or when such con- 
tracts are made by or through a member of a board of trade 
which has been designated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a contract market. It provides that all such contracts 
must be evidenced by a memorandum in writing containing 
essential information. The Secretary of Argiculture is au- 
thorized to designate boards of trade as contract markets 
under certain conditions set forth in detail in the law, 
which conditions provide for adequate Government super- 
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vision of such markets. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make such investigations as he may deem 
necessary concerning operations of boards of trade and may 
make rules and regulations calling for the information 
necessary to make such investigations. 

Under this act it should be possible to make a thorough. 
study of the operation and effect of future trading in grains, 
and it is hoped that after a time this information may 
make it possible to do away with unfair manipulation in 
prices of grains, if such is found to exist. 


LOCATION OF EXTENSION AGENTS 
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Fic. 12.—One of the means by which the extension work of the department is 
earried on is through the county extension agents in agriculture and home 
economics. In 1921 about 2,425 persons were engaged in county extension 
agent work in approximately 2,000 of the 2,650 counties having enough 
agriculture to employ an agent. The total number of counties in the United 
States is about 3,000. ‘ 


Confidence Shown in Extension Work. 


The extension work of the department is designed to 
carry to the farms the results of its research activities. This 
is done through cooperative arrangement with the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations through the agricul- 
tural agents who are now working in more than 2,000 coun- 
ties, as well as by means of the very large number. of bulle- 
tins in which the application of the work in research is 
presented in popular form and thus made available to the 
individual farmer. During the year the two offices of ex- 
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tension work, one for the South and the other for the 
North and West, have been consolidated. It is expected 
that under this arrangement some money may be saved and 
that even more efficient work will be done than in the past. 

Confidence in the extension work is strikingly shown by 
the steady increase of local funds for the support of the ex- 
tension agents. During the past year about $16,800,000 was 
available from Federal, State, and county sources, and of 
this amount $5,900,000 was contributed by the county gov- 
ernments and farm organizations. This year the total funds 
will be about $18,500,000, of which $6,900,000 comes from 
sources within the county. 


Special Work Among Negro Farmers. 


The special work among the negro farmers of the South- 
ern States has been fully maintained. Not only have the 
white agents taken an increased interest in aiding the 
negroes, but the number of negro agents has been somewhat 
increased. There are now 157 negro men and 91 negro 
women employed in the county extension work, together with 
two unusually capable negro men employed by the States 
Relations Service as general field agents. In the States the 
responsibility for the administration of the negro work rests 
on the State agricultural colleges which conduct the work 
among the white farmers, but the State colleges for negroes 
cooperate as far as practicable in this branch of the exten- 
sion service. The work among the negroes has had very use- 
ful results in improving both agriculture and race relations, 
but is at present reaching only a small fraction of the negro 
farm population. It should be extended more rapidly. 


Work Among Farm Women Broadened. 


The work among the farm women has been considerably 
broadened of late and is based more definitely on careful 
studies of the actual requirements of farm homes and the 
varying character of the problems which need immediate 
attention in different regions. It now includes many things 
relating to the farm home food supply, diet of children and 
adults, clothing, household equipment and management, care 
of children and the health of the farm family, as well as the 
encouragement of agricultural production by women and 
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girls, where this is needed to increase their income or to sup- 
ply their families with a more varied and healthful diet. 
In the recent public discussion concerning pellagra and 
other diseases due to malnutrition, the fact was largely losi 
sight of that in many thousand southern homes the families 
had better health because under the guidance of the home 
demonstration agents the women and girls had good gardens, 
raised poultry, and kept dairy. cows, either doing all the work 
themselves or enlisting the assistance of the men and boys. 
There has also been increasing cooperation of the extension 
agents with the Federal, State, and local health services, the 
Red Cross, and private associations dealing with the affairs 
of rural communities. 


Fic. 13.—Pig clubs show the way to better stock. Left to right. the breeds 
are: Poland China, Duroc Jersey, Berkshire, Chester White, Hampshire, and 
Tamworth. 


The boys’ and girls’ club work continues to have well- 
merited popularity and is a great inspiration to many thou- 
sands of our farm children. In many cases their achieve- 
ments in the production of excellent crops and animals serve 
as examples which the adult farmers are very glad to fol- 
low. This work is leading an increased number of farm 
boys and girls to see the advantages of technical education 
in agriculture and home economics, so that former club 
members are now found in considerable numbers in our 
schools and colleges where these subjects are taught. 


Agencies Employed in Extension. 


Some of the agencies through which the extension work is 
carried on are: 
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Two thousand four hundred and twenty-five persons en- 
gaged in county-agent work in approximately 2,000 of the 
2,650 counties having enough agriculture to employ an agent. 
The total number of the counties in the United States is 
about 3,000. 

Nine hundred and fifty persons engaged in home demon- 
stration work in 725 counties. 

Three hundred and five persons engaged in boys’ and girls’ 
club work. 

Special extension workers in farm management and farm 
economics, 

Special dairy extension workers. 

One thousand two hundred and sixty Farmers’ Bulletins 
and 1,037 technical and scientific bulletins covering practi- 
cally all phases of the department’s work have been issued 
up to date. 

Press service to approximately 17,000 publications, includ- 
ing newspapers, agricultural journals, trade and profes- 
sional journals, church papers, magazines, etc. 

Exhibits at agricultural expositions and fairs. 

Motion pictures, which are furnished free for exhibition- 
at various kinds of agricultural gatherings. 

The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture was chosen with > 
especial reference to his experience in extension work, in ad- 
dition to his general qualifications for the position. He has 
been assigned to general supervision over this work and 
already has under way plans for the coordination of the 
various extension activities, including the publication and 
‘information work. I feel sure that under his guidance this 
work will be greatly strengthened during the coming year. 

There is a growing feeling in the department and in the 
State extension divisions that more attention should be 
given to a unified extension program for the entire farm 
family and Jess to separate divisions of work along the lines 
of sex and age. This consideration will be kept in mind 
in the contemplated reorganization plans. -It also seems 
wise to give more attention to a national program of agri- 
cultural progress. We hope to give the States more material 
aid along this line. 
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In what might be called the field of service is included 
such work as the crop-reporting service, the market-news 
service, the weather service, and many others. These activi- 
ties are neither research nor extension, strictly speaking, 
although their field is greatly extended by research, and 
knowledge of the work is spread through the extension sery- 


» [EACH DOT REPRESENTS A COOPERATIVE OBSERVER 
EACH CROSS REPRESENTS A REGULAR STATION 


Fig. 14.—One of the services the department renders the American people is 
the daily weather forecast. These forecasts are based on reports received 
by telegraph from the 200 regular stations of the Weather Bureau, shown on 
the map by crosses, and as soon as the forecasts are made they are supplied 
not only to the regular stations, which in turn supply the city newspapers 
and meet other requests, but also are telegraphed to about 1,200 other places 
throughout the country. Public-spirited individuals to the number of 400, 
without other compensation than the satisfaction of serving, print and mail 
eards bearing the forecast to all who have requested them in their vicinity 
and agree to give them public display. About 58,000 cards are now being 
distributed daily. The forecasts are also distributed by telephone and are 
available to more than 6,000,000 subscribers, and are now being distributed 
by radio: The 5,000 cooperative observers, shown by dots on the map, also 
serve without compensation in collecting climatic information. 


jee. Other services, such as are connected with the forest 
administration, for example, grow out of research and have 
certain phases of a regulatory nature, but are very largely 
protective to the interests involved. 
Some of the important lines of service work are: 
Weather forecasts, covering not only general conditions, 
but having particular application to various specialized in- 
dustries, agricultural and otherwise. 
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Crop reports, designed to afford equal opportunity ‘to pro- 
ducers and buyers to judge of production and, therefore, of 
demand. 

Market-news service, covering both staple and specialized 
crops. 

Meat-inspection service, certifying the wholesomeness of 
all meat and meat products entering interstate or foreign 
trade. 

Inspection service, available alike to producer and dis- 
tributor, by which the condition of fruits and vegetables and 
other food products is definitely fixed at the time of ship- 
ment or of arrival at destination. 

Inspection service for the War Finance Corporation. 

Inspection of certain food supplies for the Army and the 
Navy. 

An office of development through which the discoveries of 
the research workers are made available to the industrial 
world. . 

Aid in improving the quality of their output to manufac- 
turers using agricultural products as raw materials. 

The following periodical publications are issued in con- 
nection with these services: 

Paily—Weather map; market reports as follows: On 
butter, cheese, eggs, and dressed poultry; on perishable 
fruits and vegetables; on meat-trade conditions and whole- 
sale prices; on live-stock markets; and a general market- 
news service. ; 5 

Weekly.—National Weather and Crop and Snow and Ice 
Bulletin; Market and Crop Reporter; market reviews as 
follows: On butter, on cheese, on meat-trade conditions, on 
live-stock markets, on peanuts, a carlot summary by States. 

Semimonthly.—Report on honey and beeswax. 

Monthly.—Weather Review; export report; report on 
fluid-milk market, condensed-milk market, and powdered- 
milk market; summary of cold-storage holdings of frozen 
and cured meats and of frozen and mild-cured fish. 

Quarterly.—Production report of certain dairy products 
and oleomargarine. 
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The warfare carried on against plant and animal diseases 
calls for the combined efforts of the research scientist, the 
extension specialist, and those who have to do with certain 
regulatory measures. When a new and dangerous plant 
pest gains lodgment within the country its presence first is 
detected by the scientist. He makes a study of its life 
history, if such is not already known, of its natural enemies, 
if it has such, of its host plants; in short, seeks all possible 
information that may be of use in fighting it. This knowl- 
edge is taken to the farmers in the community in which the 
pest has appeared and its danger thus made known. A 
campaign of eradication is then organized, or, if not eradi- 
cation, then a campaign to check the spread of the pest. In 
the case of many plant and animal diseases eradication has 
been found practicable. This is carried on in cooperation 
with the States, but can be successful only under the au- 
thority of the Federal Government which may be exercised 
in different States. 

The possibility of entirely eliminating a pest or disease 
from our country is an entirely different problem from that 
of carrying on investigations to limit its injury. For ex- 
ample, the ravages of the codling moth increase the cost of 
producing apples in an amount averaging about 10 per cent 
for the whole country. The untreated orchards suffer a direct 
loss in fruit of from 40 to 80 per cent, or even a total loss, 
depending on the severity of the infestation. Proper spray- 
ing and caring for orchards may reduce the direct loss to a 
minimum, but the cost of doing this then becomes the bur- 
den, and this cost on the average is not far from 10 per 
cent of the cost of production of the apple. If by the ex- 
penditure of any reasonable sum of money this pest could 
be entirely eliminated from a region or from the United 
States, it would be worth an enormous sum of money, as it 
would obviate the expense of fighting it, as well-as increase 
the production of sound fruit. 

The cotton-boll weevil destroys $200,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton annually. Any program that offered a reasonable pos- 
sibility of success in eradicating this pest would warrant the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars. 
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it is only through the most effective kind of scientific re- 
search and thorough organization that any such ambitious 
eradication programs as above suggested could be carried 
out. On the other hand, when a new insect pest or plant 
elisease suddenly appears in a small area in the country the 
expenditure of a relatively large amount of money in a con- 
eentrated effort toward its eradication may entirely elimi- 
nate what would otherwise be a constant menace to the in- 
dustry threatened. The foot-and-mouth disease has invaded 
this country several times, and each time by- prompt and 
vigorous action and the expenditure of a few million dollars 
the entire live-stock industry, aggregating many billions in 
value, has been protected from this scourge. Should it once 
get away from us, eradication would be impossible. In the 
same way the prompt and efficient attack on the citrus canker 
in the Gulf coast region resulted in the elimination of a dis- 
ease that threatened the entire industry. The total cost of 
this effort to date has been less than $3,000,000, while the 
actual destruction caused by the pest during its brief period 
of injury was many times that amount, and if unchecked it 
would have entirely eliminated one of the most valuable in- 
dustries of that region. These are examples of the possi- 
bility of suecess:of prompt and effective service. There is 
always a possibility of failure. and such failures have oc- 
curred, notably in the case of the chestnut blight and the 
white-pine blister rust. These were due to the fact that the 
diseases were far more widespread before they were discoy- . 
ered than was realized at the time the effort was made. The 
expenditure of the money was, however, abundantly justified 
in the possibility that it offered of success. If the chestnut 
blight had been discovered in time we would still have our 
chestnut trees. As it is, they have been practically destroyed. 

Two other eradication programs are just now in critical 
stages. The pink bollworm is one of the most serious cotton 
pests that the world has known. A considerable part of 
America’s success in cotton production has undoubtedly been 
due in the past to the fact that we did not have this insect to 
contend with, while nearly all of the competing countries 
were infested. It has obtained a considerable foothold in 
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Texas and Louisiana. The next year or so will determine 
whether the campaign of the department to eliminate it is 
to be a success or not. If successful, the cotton industry will 
be in a favorable situation. If the pest escapes into the large 
cotton-growing regions, it will then be but a question of hold- 
ing it to the smallest possible areas, with the practical cer- 
tainty that ultimately it will reach the entire cotton-growing 
region. 

In anticipation of the possibility of such misfortune 
trained men have been sent to cotton-growing regions in 
other countries to study cultural methods which may be fol- 
lowed to reduce the damage done by this pest. Similar work 
has been successful in the fight against the boll weevil. As 
a result of the research applied to cotton during the period 
of the boll-weevil invasion it has been possible to develop 
superior varieties and improved methods of cultivation that 
greatly reduce the injuries or make good the losses that the 
boll weevil inflicts. Most rapid progress in growing the 
improved varieties is made in communities which devote 
themselves, under a plan of community organization, to the 
production of a single variety. 

The gipsy moth has been present in Massachusetts for 
many years. Owing to the favorable direction of the pre- 
vailing winds the department has been enabled to hold this 
pest from spreading to the south and west. During this 
period a number of new infestations—mainly from Euro- 
pean shipments—have been discovered in different parts of 
the United States. These have been promptly attacked and 
in every case have been eradicated. A little more than a 
year ago a serious infestation was found in New Jersey 
which had evidently been there for a number of years and 
had increased to an alarming extent. This outbreak is a 
serious menace to the entire forest, shade, and fruit tree in- 
dustry throughout the eastern area. The same winds which 
have been so favorable in helping to hold the New England 
area in check will undoubtedly sweep this infestation north- 
ward and eastward if unchecked until it will devastate the 
entire New England region. Special appropriations have 
been granted for the purpose of eradicating this infestation. 
and a two hundred thousand dollar increase is being re- 
quested in the regular appropriation for the next fiscal year 
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to continue this work. It is hoped that by aggressive action 
this outbreak may be confined to its original area and rapidly 
reduced until it is completely eradicated. 


Steady Progress Against Animal Scourges. 


There are other types of eradication work, such as the 
fight against the cattle tick, in which the work goes on year 
after year, making steady progress. The tick-fever line has 
been pushed gradually southward until it appears that with- 
in a very few years the entire United States will be freed 
from Texas fever, which has greatly retarded the progress of 


QUARANTINE FOR TEXAS FEVER OF CATTLE DEC. !0,1921 


B QUARANTINED AREA 


\\raOM QUARANTINE 


Fic. 15.—The cattle tick, which transmits Texas fever in cattle, and formerly 
infested all of the Cotton Belt and the southern portion of California, has 
now been practically eradicated from most of this region. The infested 
areas at present include a belt of counties near the coast in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, most of Florida, and a broad belt extending from 
central Arkansas southwestward to southern Texas. Nearly three-fourths 
of the area originally infested has been released from quarantine. 


live-stock production in the South. It is worthy of note 
here that this program was made possible through discovery 
by the scientists of the department of the transmission of 
the fever by the cattle tick, a most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the transmission of many other diseases 
of animals and of human beings. 

The practical means of eradicating tuberculosis in animals 
also originated in the discovery of a scientific test by which 
the presence of the disease is revealed. The use of this test 
makes possible the elimination of this dread disease. To 
begin with, it was used by a limited number of breeders of 
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pure-bred stock who desired to free their own herds from 
disease. Then a plan for cooperation by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the States, and the owners of cattle was worked 
out by which all the cattle of a community might be tested 
and the diseased ones eliminated. Were it possible to prose- 
cute this work more vigorously there seems good reason to 
believe that the live stock of the country could be freed from 
tuberculosis.. Unfortunately, sufficient Government and State 
funds are not available to prosecute this campaign as rapidly 
as live-stock owners wish. The Federal Government appro- 
priated $1,000,000 to be used for partial indemnity during 
the year beginning July 1, 1921. This was to be paid only 
when States contributed an equivalent amount. Before four 
months of this fiscal year had elapsed the allocation of Fed- 
eral funds had been exhausted in a number of States, and 
here the warfare against tuberculosis must practically stop 
unless further appropriations are made. With one excep- 
tion, it is believed that every State to which Federal money 
has been allotted for this purpose will have used all of 
those funds before the end of the fiscal year. It is unfor- 
tunate that adequate sums are not available now. Cattle are 
cheap, the public interest is aroused, and the work of eradi- 
cating tuberculosis would go forward most satisfactorily 
were the funds at hand. 

The common barberry, the bush which carries the black 
stem rust of wheat from one year’s crop to another, is being 
eradicated from 11 of the upper Mississippi Valley States, 
the great wheat belt of the United States. This is another 
campaign that is now under way and has already reached 
the stage in which it is consolidating areas from which the 
pest has been eliminated. Unexpected difficulties have arisen 
from time to time in this as in other eradication campaigns. 
Considerable areas of wild barberries have been discovered 
in a number of places that were undoubtedly responsible 
for much of the injury of the years past. Sporadic out- 
breaks of rust appeared in the wheat fields in this area last 
season, but no general epidemic, such as appeared in 1916, 
has occurred since the beginning of the barberry removal 
campaign. 

The eradication of predacious animals, which have been 
so destructive to the live-stock interests of the western re- 
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gions, as well as the eradication of prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, and other rodents, which have annually been de- 
stroying the grass and grain crops on vast areas, are other 
programs which are in a formative stage. Already some of 
these campaigns have reached the point of extermination 
over large areas, and as time progresses and the people come 
to recognize the value of this work undoubtedly the areas 
will be extended and a general extermination of some of these 
pests undertaken. 


Further Research Necessary to Eradication. 


The hog-cholera control program has not yet reached the 
eradication stage. More scientific work must be done before 
it will be possible to put the handling of this disease on 
the same footing with tuberculosis eradication. It is one 
of the most serious menaces of the live-stock industry and it 
is to be hoped that a method of absolute control may be 
speedily found. 

There is no more fertile field in the range of scientific 
endeavor than that offered by the possibility of eradication 
of destructive insects and plant diseases. Pests and dis- - 
eases not only cause great losses but make much more diffi- 
cult the effort to adjust production to the needs of consump- 
tion. A considerable number of live-stock pests and a num- 
ber of the worst pests of our cultivated crops are so limited 
in their food habits or in some stage of their life history 
that it will be possible to apply eradication methods when- 
ever conditions appear favorable. Most eradication cam- 
paigns require a preliminary period of education in the pos- 
sibilities and opportunities of accomplishment before those 
interested are willing to cooperate to the extent necessary 
to make them successful. Most of the failures of eradica- 
tion campaigns for introduced pests have been due to the 
lack of understanding of the serious nature of the situation 
until it was too late for effective work. The cotton-boll 
weevil could have been eradicated any time during the first 
five years of its invasion of the United States for a rela- 
tively small sum if the cotton growers had only realized the 
danger that was impending and had been willing to conform 
to the control measures recommended by the department’s 
scientific staff. On the other hand, the eradication of 4 
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pest of long standing which the people have come to con- 
sider a necessary evil may be very difficult, owing to lack of 
faith in the possibility of the program and a consequent 
lack of cooperative endeavor. 


Record Made in Road Construction. 


During the past year more improved roads were built 
under the Federal-aid road act than during any similar 
period, the mileage completed being more than three times 
as great as the entire mileage completed during the preced- 
ing years under the act. At the end of the fiscal year 1920 
a total of 1,677 miles of Federal-aid road had been com- 
pleted, and there were 14,940 miles additional under con- 
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Fig. 16.—During the past year more improved roads were built under the 
Federal-aid road act than during any similar period, the mileage completed 
being more than three times as great as the entire mileage completed during 
the preceding years under the act. 


struction and reported as about one-third complete. During 
the fiscal year 1921, 7,469 miles were completed, and atthe 
end of the year there were 17,977 miles under construction. 

Including the completed work on the projects still under 
construction, the States were entitled to draw Federal funds 
to the amount of $118,915,515. In addition there was a bal- 
ance allotted for projects under construction but not yet 
earned to the amount of $66,375,636. The total amount of 
Federal money in projects completed or under construction 
at the end of the year was, therefore, $185,291,151, or about 
70 per cent of all the money made available to the States 
from past appropriations, 
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Of the $266,750,000 which was available to the States the 
unobligated balance was but $18,793,544. Twelve States had 
no balance remaining due them. Nine States still had to 
their credit more than a million dollars unobligated. The 
remaining States had varying amounts of less than a mil- 
lion dollars still unallotted to definite projects. Under the 
law these allotments must be taken up by the States before 
June 30, 1923; otherwise the amount remaining will revert 
to the Federal Treasury for redistribution among the States. 


Economic Conditions Encourage Road Building. 


There has been marked improvement during the past year 
in the economic conditions affecting road work. Rail trans- 
portation for needed material has been more satisfactory. 
Contractors have been glad to undertake new work at lower 
prices than before, and the increasing unemployment of 
labor in industries has made a larger supply of labor avail- 
able for road work at much lower wages. Encouraged by 
these improved conditions, many States have been offering 
contracts for large sections of road improvement. 

The task of keeping roads in repair is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. Traffic steadily grows and carries heavier 
loads, and because of this old methods of annual repair will 
not suffice in the future. Nothing short of constant and sys- 
tematic attention, involving the immediate repair of defects 
as quickly as they appear, will maintain our highways in 
good condition. In the past the Federal Government has 
not been able to contro] maintenance, although, as a rule, the 
States have acted in good faith, and at the close of the year 
all completed roads were in satisfactory condition. Most of 
these roads, however, were new and will require far more 
attention in the future. 


New Road Law. 


The new Federal highway act passed by Congress in the 
fall of 1921 is believed to be the most constructive road 
legislation ever enacted in this country. It carries an appro- 
priation of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, of which $25,000,000 is immediately available, and 
provides that unexpended sums allotted to any State shall 
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be available to such State until June 30, 1924, after which 
any unexpended balances shall be reapportioned to the va- 
rious States. In the average State this money is expended in 
the proportion of $43 from the Federal Government to each 
$57 provided by the State. Each State must have a properly 
organized and equipped State highway department. Proj- 
ects for road improvement must be submitted by the State 
and be approved by this department before Federal money 
is available. The State is required to designate a system of 
highways not to exceed 7 per cent of the total highway 
mileage of such State. This selected system shall be divided 
into two classes, one to be known as primary or interstate 
highways, which shall not exceed three-sevenths of such 
system, and the other to be known as secondary or inter- 
county highways, which shall consist of the remainder of 
such system. Not more than 60 per cent of Federal-aid 
money shall be expended on the primary or interstate high- 
ways except with the approval of the State highway depart- 
ment, and the States are required to make provision of State 
funds for construction, reconstruction, and maintenance of 
all Federal-aid highways, which funds shall be under the 
direct control of the State highway department. 

Only such durable types of surfacing as will adequately 
meet existing and probable future traffic needs and condi- 
tions may be included as part of the 7 per cent system, and 
all such construction must have the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In States having large areas of Gov- 
ernment land provision is made for larger relative Federal 
aid. 

Road Maintenance Insured by New Law. 


The matter of maintenance seems to be safeguarded by 
this new law in a thoroughly satisfactory way. It is pro- 
vided that if the State fails to maintain any highway which 
has been improved through Federal aid, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall bring this delinquency to the attention of 
the State. If within 90 days such highway has not been 
placed in a proper state of repair, the Secretary shall pro- 
ceed to have it placed in such condition and charge the cost 
thereof against the State’s apportionment of Federal-aid 
funds. He shall also refuse to approve any additional proj- 
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ects in the State until the State has reimbursed the Federal 
Government for amount of Federal-aid money spent for 
such maintenance work. The Secretary is authorized to 
have such maintenance work done as may be necessary. Re- 
sponsibility for maintenance, therefore, can not be avoided. 

An appropriation of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1922 
and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1923 is made for building 
roads in the national forests. 

The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to trans- 
fer to the Secretary of Agriculture upon his request war 
materials, equipment, and supplies now or hereafter declared 
surplus from stock suitable for use in highway improve- 
ment, and this material may be distributed to the States 
on the same basis as Federal aid funds are distributed, as 
much as 10 per cent being reserved for Federal use in road 
construction. 


Research Problems in Road Construction. 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to set aside 
and retain 24 per cent of the total appropriation, to be 
used in administering the act and in conducting highway 
research. The importarice of such research is increasingly 
evident. The demands of our highway traffic are becoming 
more severe. The increasing use of large motor trucks pre- 
sents maintenance difficulties unknown a few years ago. 
The Department of Agriculture is conducting many scien- 
tific investigations with a view to improved road construc- 
tion, and especially to determine the effect of vehicular 
impact on road surfaces. Short stretches of roads of dif- 
ferent types are being built and submitted to the most 
severe traffic tests. The department also is cooperating 
with the various State highway departments and scientific 
institutions in similar investigations. It is not too much 
to say that the research work already done has yielded 
more precise scientific knowledge of highway construction 
and maintenance than we have ever before possessed. When 
we consider the enormous sums which are now being ex- 
pended annually for road construction, the relatively small 
provision made for research work should bring exceedingly 
large returns. 
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The foregoing is a very brief outline of the more im- 
portant provisions of the new Federal aid act. Under the 
wise administration of this act first-class road construction 
should proceed as rapidly as is wise and safe. 


Surplus War Material for Road Work. 


Under previous acts of Congress large quantities of sur- 
plus war materials have been distributed among the States. 
But for the use of this material the work of the State high- 
way departments under the difficult conditions of the past 
two years would have been almost impossible. This equip- 
ment was bought by the Government for use in war and the 
distribution of the surplus for road work, now that its need 
for war purposes no longer exists, is making available for 
the use of the taxpayer simply a return for the money he 
has provided. Up to the end of the fiscal year approximately 
$130,000,000 worth of this material had been transferred, in- 
cluding $11,000,000 worth which has been retained by the 
Department of Agriculture for use in connection with its 
various road-building activities. Approximately 27,000 mo- 
tor vehicles were included in the material that has been dis- 
tributed. As was to be expected, much of this surplus ma- 
terial was in bad condition and some of it not fit for further 
use. The cost of distributing the material is borne by the 
States. Organization for intelligent distribution and use of 
these materials is being improved steadily. 


The National Forests. 


Until recent years the forests of the United States were 
looked upon as the gift of a beneficent Creator, ready pre- 
pared for the harvest, for the profit of those individual 
citizens to whom they were most freely parceled out by a 
liberal Government. While Federal funds were appropri- 
ated for forest investigations in 1876, the first forest re- 
serves were not created until 1891, and not until] 1905 were 
the national forests formally designated as such and placed 
under the administration of the Department of Agriculture. 
Only since the date last named has there been a definite 
national forest policy. It was high time. Of the more than 
800,000,000 acres of original forest area there now remain 
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but 137,000,000 acres in virgin forest, and more than half 
of the remaining timber supply is in the West Coast States, 
which means that the lumber must pay a heavy transporta- 
tion charge before it reaches the large consuming regions. 
The cutting of these virgin forests was done wastefully 
and with little thought of growing a second crop of timber. 
It was a question of immediate profit, not future need. This 
has resulted in a staggering loss in timber production and 
has imperiled our future supply of wood. More than this, 
in mountain areas the evil extends to soil erosion steadily 
increasing in volume and destructiveness, and irregularities 
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Fic. 17.—Over four-fifths of the originally forested land has been cut-over. 
About half of this cut-over land has been cleared for agriculture, cities, 
roads, etc., and the other half is growing up to trees, mostly of poorer 
quality than the virgin forest, or has been so frequently devastated by fire 
that trees can not get a start. 


in stream flow ranging from excessive floods to excessive pe- 
riods of low water. The denudation of mountain lands under 
private misuse had much to do with our difficulties in main- 
taining the navigability of streams and preserving regular 
sources of water supply urgently needed for irrigation. 
Recognition of this danger brought about the establishment 
of our national forests, which now aggregate 156,000,000 
acres, equal to one-fifth of our timber-growing land. 


National Forest Policy. 


The forest policy which has been developed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since the forests were placed under it 
contemplates: 
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First. The administration of the national forests in such 
a way as to promote the greatest possible utilization for all 
purposes and at the same time the greatest possible growth 
of timber. This includes protection from fire, regulation of 
cutting, tree planting, and forest management to secure the 
maximum growth of timber; full utilization of forage re- 
sources for live-stock raising; classification of lands and the 
elimination of areas most suitable for farming; the use of 
lands for a wide range of purposes, including industrial de- 
velopments and recreation; the fullest possible development 
of water powers; the readjustment of boundaries to include 
forest lands and to exclude other lands. While the national 
forests are being administered as national property, the well- 
being of local communities, which are largely agricultural 
in character, is a primary consideration. 

Second. The extension of the national forests through the 
purchase of lands which will protect the watersheds of nav- 
igable streams. The national forests established by Execu- 
tive order or by legislation now cover the headwaters of 
nearly all the important streams beyond the Mississippi and 
protect enormous investments in irrigation works, irrigable 
farms, and hydro-electric development. They are now 
slowly being extended by purchases over the watersheds of 
navigable streams in the eastern States and should be ex- 
tended still further as rapidly as possible. This policy rep- 
resents to-day the most striking application of public fore- 
sight to land problems in the history of the United States. 

Third. Scientific research with a view to— 

(a) Ascertaining and demonstrating through the activi- 
ties of forest experiment stations the cheapest and most 
effective methods of growing the maximum timber crops of 
the best species. 

(6) Products investigations, centered mainly at the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., to ascertain and 
demonstrate means of preventing waste and the most ef- 
fective means for the manufacture and utilization of our 
forest resources. These investigations are designed to ex- 
tend the life of our present resources, reduce to a minimum 
the production necessary to meet future requirements, and 
indirectly to make the growing of timber more profitable. 
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(c) Investigations of timber resources, the extent of for- 
est lands, and other economic questions, such as timber taxa- 
tion, in order to secure the data which must underlie the de- 
velopment and application of a national-forest policy. 

Fourth. Dissemination of information, and cooperation 
with States, timberland owners, and farmers, in the protec- 
tion and management of public and privately owned forests 
and farm woodlots. These activities include— 

(a) Fire protection through cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government, the State governments, and private owners. 

(6) Cooperation with the management of privately owned 
timberlands to check their devastation and assure the con- 
tinued use for timber growing of lands not better suited for 
other purposes. 

(c) The dissemination of information which will make 
possible greater and better production on the 200,000,000 
acres of farm woodlots owned by the individual farmers of 
the Nation. Woodlot products now rank in value as one of 
the first three or four principal farms crops of the country. 
The yield of these farm woodlots can be immensely increased 
by better methods. 

(d) Publicly owned forests with the greatest additions 
which can be anticipated can not alone meet our require- 
ments for wood. The department is therefore attempting by 
all means at its disposal to secure the adoption of a national 
policy for the production of timber on the privately owned 
lands most suitable for this purpose. 


WOOD CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION 


26 BILLION CUBIC FEET CUT OR DESTROYED PER YEAR 


ANNUAL GROWTH 
6 BILLION CUBIC FEET 


Fic. 18.—The people of the United States are now consuming annually, or per- 
mitting to be destroyed by fire, or otherwise, more than four times as much 
wood as is being grown. To meet the Nation’s demand, wood should be 
grown as other crops are grown. 


Conserving the Forests. 


During the 16 years the Department of Agriculture has 
administered the national forests it has secured and trained 
an administrative force remarkable for its efficiency. Meth- 
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ods of cutting timber have been developed under which the 
forest reproduces naturally, and these requirements have 
been so harmonized with the practical limitations of lum- 
bering that the demand for national-forest timber has grown 
steadily. The condition of the national-forest ranges has 
been very greatly improved and at the same time the stock 
which they can support without damage has been increased 
by approximately one-third. A system of fire protection 
has been established which has stimulated fire protection 
throughout the United States and is serving as a model to 
State and private agencies alike. In general, all national- 
forest resources have been brought into use. Western pub- 
lic sentiment, at first decidedly hostile, now almost uni- 
versally supports the present form of administration, and 
western stockmen have even gone so far in many instances 
as to demand the extension of the national-forest system of 
range management to the remaining public grazing lands; 
in short, the national forests are now vindicated by their 
fruits. 

Some 2,000,000 acres of forest lands have been purchased 
at the headwaters of navigable streams in the East, and 
these areas have been placed under an administration com- 
parable with those of the western forests. Favorable prog- 
ress in purchases was made during the past year. 

Forest products investigations, which at their initiation 
were ignored by the forest industries of the country, have 
through the demonstration of their benefits permeated the 
forest industries almost without exception and have given 
an entirely new conception of the possibilities in the con- 
servation, manufacture, and utilization of forest products. 
A beginning has been made in the establishment of forest 
experiment stations which should as rapidly as possible be 
extended to cover at least all the principal forest regions 
ef the country. Notable contributions have been made to 
our knowledge of remaining timber supplies and related 
economic subjects. 

Information on the need for timber growing and the best 
methods for growing and utilizing timber has been widely 
disseminated. Public opinion has been aroused until now 
there is a powerful nation-wide support for the adoption 
of a national] policy which will bring about the growing of 
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timber on privately owned lands to supplement that which 
can be produced on national forests and other public 
holdings. 


Protection From Fire. 


Through the example of the national forests the Forest 
Service has extended the work of fire protection over the 
forested areas of one-half of the States of the Union. In 
its earlier work the efforts of the Forest Service at control- 


Fic. 19.—A Forest Service fire lookout, on top of a mountain in the West, 
from which an observer stands guard over a million acres of national forest 
land from daylight to dark all through the dangerous season. 


ling forest fires often met with ridicule as being hopeless 
or impossible. Last year 24 States cooperated with the Fed- 
eral Government in forest-fire protection. This year the 
fund for cooperation with the States was raised from $125,000 
to a new total of $400,000. The larger appropriation has 
greatly stimulated local effort along the same lines. The 
protection of forests against fire is a problem in which there 
are three parties in interest—the owner, who hopes to sell 
the timber; the local public, whose carelessness is the cause 
of part of the hazard; and the Nation, through its interest 
in navigation and welfare. Efficient fire protection will con- 
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tribute largely toward the solution of the problem of our 
future timber supply. Through its efforts in building up a 
system of fire protection in cooperation with the States the 
department is making excellent progress. There should be 
no break in the continuity of this work. 


Better Utilization of Forest Products. 


The basic function of the Forest Service is to bring about 
the utilization primarily for timber growing, and inciden- 
tally for a wide range of other purposes, of the one-fourth 
of the land area of the United States best adapted to this 
purpose in the same way that other units in the Department 
of Agriculture attempt to bring about the most complete 
utilization for agricultural production of the part of the 
remaining three-fourths which is most suitable for this pur- 
pose. The Forest Service is a part of the Department of 
Agriculture primarily because of this basic use of land. It 
is related to the department, further, in the utilization of 
some 156,000,000 acres of national forests for the grazing of 
live stock, a strictly agricultural function which involves 
cooperation with both the Bureaus of Animal Industry and 
Plant Industry. It is related in the extension of road and 
trail systems on the national forests in the interests of agri- 
cultural communities as well as to provide communications 
for fire protection and for general administration, and this 
involves cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads. It 
is related in the development of forestry on the 200,000,000 
acres of woodlots owned by farmers and cooperates in this 
function with the States Relations Service and its widely ex- 
tended organization of county agents. In its research activi- 
ties the Forest Service cooperates with practically every other 
bureau in various economic investigations; with the Weather 
Bureau, in investigations on the relation of forests to stream 
flow and the general relations of climate to forest growth 
and fire protection; with the Bureaus of Animal and Plant 
Industry in a wide range of investigations covering both 
utilization of the national forests for grazing, the work of 
the forest experiment stations, and finally, the protection of 
forests and forest products from fungous diseases. 
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Forest Management an Agricultural Problem. 


Investigations to reduce enormous losses through decay 
of pulp wood and wood pulp were conducted jointly by the 
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l'1G. 20.—The Forest Service is an integral part of the Department of Agri- 
culture in serving the farmers, who manage nearly 40 per cent of the forest 
land in the United States, the stockmen of the West, who graze over 9,000,000 
head of stock in the national forests, the owners of the 200 million acres 
of timberland not in farms nor in the national forests, who often need tech- 
nieal advice and assistance, and all consumers of lumber and forest products, 
cor whom it is providing a permanent, though limited, supply of timber 
from the national forests, and investigating the most economical methods 


of wood utilization. 


Forest Service and the Bureau of Plant Industry. Coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Entomology and with the Biological 
Survey covers both inseet and animal attacks on forest 
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growth. In perfecting plans for controlling an insect in- 
festation on forest lands under its jurisdiction the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has recently found it advisable to agree 
that the work should be handled by the Forest Service work- 
ing in cooperation withh the Bureau of Entomology. The 
Bureau of Soils assists the Forest Service in the studies of 
soils and their bearing on the life of forest trees and forage 
plants, and further, in land classification for agricultural 
homestead settlement. The Bureau of Crop Estimates se- 
cures information on the needs of stockmen and farmers for 
public and national forest ranges which aids the national 
forest administration, and collects also data on the products 
of farm woodlots which is of value in the development of 
farm forestry. In short, having largely exhausted the forest 
crop grown in advance, the problem now is to use more 
wisely what remains and to grow other crops to meet our 
needs. That is to say, forestry is a distinctly agricultural 
business. The function of the department as a whole in- 
cludes efforts for the production and the most effective 
manufacture, distribution, and utilization of the products of 
both farm and forest for the benefit of the country at large. 
Finally, the agricultural industry itself is the largest owner 
of timberlands and the largest user of forest products, and 
as such is vitally interested in the administration of the 
forests. 
Paper Making in Alaska. 


Worthy of special mention is the progress which has been 
made in calling the attention of capitalists and newsprint 
manufacturers to the splendid opportunities offered by the 
two great national forests in Alaska for the establishment 
of an important industry in that region. The Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, situated in the southeastern part of the Terri- 
tory, has a stand of not less than 70,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber within its area of about 15,000,000 acres. The Forest 
Service, after a careful study of these resources and a scien- 
tific determination of the value of such Alaskan timbers for 
purposes of paper manufacture, has divided the forest into 
14 development regions, each one of which contains sufficient 
water power potentialities and sufficient timber to run a large 
paper-manufacturing plant permanently. It is estimated 
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that under the plans now worked out the two national for- 
ests in Alaska can furnish perpetually 2,000,000 cords of 
pulpwood annually, amounting to an equivalent of one- 
third of our present consumption. Two large sales have al- 
ready been made and one small mill erected. It is confi- 
dently anticipated that extensive development along these 
lines will take place as soon 
as financial and industrial 
nee eeGarts conditions become normal. 
INCLUDING The problems of forest ad- 
eae eRe ministration in Alaska are 
woop inseparably linked with 
1,695,000 TONS similar problems encoun- 
tered in the States, and 
an efficient, decentralized, 
local administration has 
been established which is 
cadpuees functioning in close co- 
FROM WOOD ordination with the other 
GROWN IN scientific bureaus of the de- 
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The service rendered by 
PULP CONSUMPTION, ALASKAS the Department of Agri- 
Gcimnep stats ee 
PRODUCTION culture in Alaska is ex- 
Fic, 21.—The United States can and actly the same sort of serv- 
should grow enough pulpwood for its. ice that, 1b oreagene ame 
entire paper supply, instead of im- 3 - T . 
porting large quantities of pulpwood, -Varl0uS Slates aRG. sere 
pulp, and paper at high prices. The tories. modified, of course, 
national forests of Alaska alone, if tl l diti Tt 
continued under their present scien- to mee : oe conditions. ; 
tific management, will permanently maintains in Alaska nine 


present yearly demand for paper pulp. Stations of the Weather Bu- 
reau. The Biological Sur- 

vey has four stations which give attention to the reindeer and 
land fur-bearing animals. The Forest Service, as has been 
noted in dealing with its activities in this report, has charge of 
the large national forests there. The Bureau of Public Roads 
handles forest-road construction under the Federal-aid act. 
Extension work through the States Relations Service is car- 
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ried on from five different agricultural experiment stations 
scattered through the Territory. Through these activities 
the people of Alaska have the same benefit from the work 
done by the Department of Agriculture as have the people 
of the States. 

Because of the distance the representatives of the depart- 
ment in Alaska have been given larger powers than repre- 
sentatives in the States. The effort has been to delegate 
the largest possible authority in order that prompt decisions 
may be made on the ground. 


Better Housing Needed for Department. 


The offices and laboratories of the department are scat- 
tered in more than 40 buildings in various parts of the 
city of Washington. This results in waste of a tremendous 
amount of time and money for which the Government must 
pay. Efficiency is impaired by difficulty of personal con- 
tact between the Secretary and the officers of the depart- 
ment, as well as between bureau chiefs and units of their 
own respective bureaus. Many units which are closely re- 
lated organically are so separated by the exigencies of hous- 
ing space that much confusion exists and full and efficient 
utilization of the services of the workers is impossible. The 
necessary transmission of mail and packages between so 
many scattered locations requires a very large messenger 
force, while the guarding of these scattered buildings, by 
day and night, necessarily entails a force of watchmen 
much larger than would be needed for a smaller number 
of suitable buildings properly located. In addition it is a 
source of constant embarrassment to the department that 
visitors who have business to transact with the Government 
must be referred from building to building, frequently from 
one part of the city to another. 

Of the buildings owned by the Government and occupied 
by the department, several are of the temporary type, erected 
hurriedly during the war, highly inflammable, and other- 
wise unsuited to the work of the department. The same is 
true of some of the rented buildings. In several of these 
buildings the valuable property and records of the Govy- 
ernment are continually exposed to the risk of fire, and 
there is even apprehension of loss of life. 
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The prompt construction of a large modern office build- 
ing for the use of the various scattered units of the depart- 
ment should be a profitable financial investment and would 
add immensely to the efficiency with which its work is car- 
ried on. 


Capable Leadership Essential in Department Work. 


The most important single problem before the department 
at the present time is that of securing and holding the right 
kind of leadership in its different lines of work. The pos- 
sibility of economically and efficiently carrying out a given 
project depends upon the vision and resourcefulness of the 
individual assigned the task. He must have technical train- 
ing requisite to meet all the intricacies of the situation, ad- | 
ministrative ability sufficient to organize and lead his force, 
and a personality that will win confidence and respect. In- 
dividuals having all these qualities are rare, but once secured 
are the very foundation of an efficient scientific organiza- 
tion. With this type of leadership in all divisions of the 
work the highest possible efficiency can be secured with a 
minimum expenditure of funds. 

On the other hand, with a leadership lacking in training or 
vision the essential point of an investigation or the funda- 
mental principle which gives value to another type of service 
may be neglected and the entire expenditure may accomplish 
little or nothing of permanent advantage. With adequate 
training and the proper personal qualities but without ad- 
ministrative ability the project may be prosecuted with the 
right objective but be ineffective and wasteful in operation. 

In research work it is doubly important that the project 
leader possess these qualities, for much of our research is of 
such a nature that it is difficult or impossible for those not 
familiar with the problems involved to determine whether 
the methods employed are such as to finally secure the de- 
sired results. Great importance is therefore attached to reli- 
ance and dependability in leadership. In recommending in 
its estimates for the next fiscal year advancement in salaries 
for certain of the administrative leaders of the department, 
and. especially in recommending the increase in the maxi- 
mum possible to pay scientific workers from $4,500 to $6,500, 
the department is acting solely from the standpoint of econ- 
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omy and efficiency in the expenditure of these funds. A 
given amount of money wisely expended will accomplish 
very much greater results than double that amount used in 
the maintenance of an organization without a definite aim 
or purpose. 

; Need for Better Salaries. 


The situation as to salaries grows worse each year. Effi- 
cient leaders in the différent lines of the department’s work 
are one by one leaving the service to accept employment at 

higher rates of compensation or under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. The salaries in the Department of Agriculture 
were fully comparable with those in the better grade of edu- 
cational and research institutions before the war period. 
Since that time these institutions by the pressure of com- 
mercial interests and higher wage standards in other lines 
of effort have advanced their salary scale from time to time 
until now many of the endowed institutions, such as Colum- 
bia, Yale, Harvard, Stanford, and Chicago, are paying pro- 
fessorial salaries of from $7,500 to $10,000. Harvard, for 
example, pays the heads of all of its departments from $6,000 
to $8,000. These salaries promise to be increased rather 
than diminished. 

In the same way the State-supported institutions have 
raised their salary standards until such institutions as Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio, and California are paying 
from $6,000 up. When a single institution like Chicago or 
Wisconsin has 125 professors receiving an average salary 
quite a little above $5,000, it is not difficult to see why the 
department has trouble in retaining its bureau chiefs with 
an average salary of $4,700 and its project leaders with an 
average salary of $3,500. The bureau chiefs should rank in 
training and experience and in professorial qualities with 
college presidents. In fact, two of them have refused sueh 
presidencies within the past year. The project leaders of the 
department have larger administrative responsibilities and 
should have higher qualifications, on the average, than the 
deans and directors of our educational institutions whose 
salaries average from $1,000 to $2,000 higher than those of 
the professors of the corresponding institutions. A number 
of the former employees of the department are receiving sal- 
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aries ranging from $10,000 to $20,000 in commercial posi- 
tions. Loyalty and opportunity for great public service has 
held many a scientific worker in the department against a 
flattering offer from the outside, and because of that spirit 
it will always be possible for the department to hold its work- 
ers at a lower salary than the maximum paid by the educa- 
tional institutions and for very much less than that offered 
in the commercial fields. If, however, any satisfactory de- 
gree of permanence is to be secured, it will be necessary to 
reach a salary standard whereby these men will be enabled 
to maintain a reasonable standard of living for themselves 
and their families with a small surplus to supplement the 
totally inadequate retirement provisions of the present time. 

If the department is to go forward in its work and meet 
the increasingly complex problems of the future it must 
have authority to pay fair salaries. In research work the 
loss of a scientist not only imperils the leadership of the 
project but inevitably in leaving he takes with him a knowl- 
edge and experience gained at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, which is only to be acquired by his successor by long 
and painstaking effort ; so that even if an equally strong man 
could be secured the loss through the lack of continuity of 
the work is usually much greater than the increased outlay 
that would have been necessary to have insured the contin- 
uous services of the individual. From every standpoint, 
therefore, the high turnover in scientific personnel that the 
department has been experiencing in recent years is uneco- 
nomical and wasteful. 

The proposed program of cooperation and correlation of 
scientific work of the department and the State stations calls 
for an even higher type of Jeadership on the part of the de- 
partment. In order to make such projects feasible and to 
properly equip the organization for an effective attempt to 
attack the more fundamental problems which have up to 
the present time resisted the efforts of isolated workers, such 
permanent leadership must be secured. 


Highly Trained Scientists a National Asset. 


The great discoveries of the ages have been made by ex- 
ceptionally gifted individuals, and the nation that can pro- 
duce such individuals and provide for the concentration of 
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their efforts on the problems of most vital interest to national 
welfare will be successful in the competition of the future. 
The experience of the war period has amply demonstrated 
that when the leading scientists of the Nation were called 
together for the solution of a given problem success was 
practically assured. The trend of movement of population 
and civilization in the past few centuries has been toward 
the center of food production. This tendency will undoubt- 
edly increase. It would therefore seem but the part of wis- 
dom to make adequate provision for leadership and efficiency 
in matters so vital to national welfare. 


Graduate Work in Department. 


To maintain continued efficiency in a scientific organiza- 
tion under civil-service regulations some provision must be 
made for adequate training of those who enter the service 
in the lower positions. The rapid turnover in personnel 
during the war and post-war periods has resulted in an 
extremely rapid advancement of these men. To meet this 
need the department has provided for graduate training in 
various lines for the scientific workers. The work is given 
outside of office hours, is supported entirely by the students, 
and is therefore unofficial in nature. It is, however, super- 
vised and encouraged by the department. The workers are 
allowed to take only one course at a time, and everything 
_ necessary is done to insure the highest standard for the 
work, so that it will not only be effective training for the 
department workers but satisfactory to the graduate insti- 
tutions of.the country. It is expected that the ambitious 
workers of the department will make arrangements with 
such graduate institutions for the acceptance of these credits 
and will ultimately attend these institutions and complete 
the work required for advanced degrees. Leaves of absence 
for this purpose are being arranged and closer cooperation 
with graduate departments in the solution of research prob- 
lems is being considered. 

Some of the strongest scientists of the department are 
taking charge of courses and a few of the leading graduate 
institutions have furnished teachers for others. Altogether 
a most helpful spirit has prevailed. It is expected that 
other graduate institutions will from time to time assist the 
department in its efforts and that the scientific men detailed 
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to temporary appointments in Washington may be available 
for this service. 

Although just getting under way, this increased oppor- 
tunity is already being reflected in the greater enthusiasm 
and loyalty of the workers within the department. The 
most hopeful aspect of the situation, however, is the facet 
that the ambitious students of the best institutions are again 
becoming interested in the possibilities and opportunities of 
Government service. The lack of adequate salary stand- 
ards and opportunity for obtaining advanced training have 
made it difficult for the department to attract to its en- 
trance positions in the past the very men who are abso- 
lutely essential to the continued efficiency of its work. It 
is hoped that provision for higher salaries in the advaneed 
positions and enlarged opportunities for graduate work may 
help us overcome this difficulty. 


Conclusion. 


In the foregoing I have tried to present truthfully the 
adverse conditions affecting our agriculture at the present 
time and the bad effect these conditions are having upon 
industry and business. .The troubles by which the farmer 
is surrounded are not of his making. In large part they are 
due to world-wide conditions over which he had no control 
and the inevitable result of the World War. It is not to be 
expected that by some miraculous transformation this period 
of adversity may be turned overnight into a period of pros- 
perity, but there seem to be good reasons for believing that 
the worst is over and that we may reasonably hope for grad- 
ual improvement from now on. A clear recognition of the 
conditions as they exist should help us to realize this hope. 

When finally we emerge from this distressing period we 
shall find ourselves at the beginning of a new agricultural 
era. Heretofore we have produced more food products than 
were needed by our own people. We had land in abundance 
and of great fertility. Our population is increasing rapidly. 
We have taken up most of our easily cultivated land. We 
are not far from the time when home needs will require prac- 
tically all that we produce in the average year. This means 
a more intensive agriculture, with larger production per 
acre and lessened cost, if we are to meet foreign competition 
and still maintain our standards of living. 


r 
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The Department of Agriculture is planning to meet these 
new conditions by strengthening its work in certain direc- 
tions. Its appropriations from the Federal Government are 
set forth in the pages which follow. A study of the regular 
appropriations will show that very nearly two-thirds of the 
money is spent for regulatory and service work which is of 
more direct value to the consuming public than to the pro- 
ducers on the farm. The money made available for scien- 
tific research and its application to farm problems should 
be increased in the national interest. As has been said, such 
money is in the nature of an investment. It results in vast 
additions to our national wealth. The amounts asked for 
the coming year, and which have been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, have been reduced to the minimum. In 
the future these appropriations should be increased just as 
rapidly as the organization and administration of the de- 
partment gives reasonable assurance that increased money 
will be used wisely. 

It is planned during the coming year to strengthen certam 
phases of the work of the department, more especially the 
scientific research, the application of the results of research 
to farm practice, more extended studies of marketing farm 
crops with a view to reducing cost, investigations of both 
production and consumption at home and abroad for the 
purpose of better adjusting our own production to market 
needs, and studies looking toward making available to the 
farmer those devices of modern business which provide 
needed credit on easy terms and which may help us to dis- 
tribute production risks more equitably. j 

This is a creative department. Also it is a department 
of service. Its task is to conserve and increase national 
wealth through the wise utilization of the soil and its prod- 
ucts, having in mind constantly the maintenance of the fer- 
tility of the soil for the use of the generations to follow us. 

In such a task the department should have both the liberal 
- financial support of the Government and the sympathetie 
interest of all our people. 

Respectfully, 
Henry C. WaLwace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Appropriations. 

The cost to the Federal Government of the research, exten- 
sion, service, and regulatory activities of the department 
during the fiscal year 1921 was approximately $32,000,000, 
as indicated by the following table: 


Federal appropriations available for regular work of department. 


Avricultural appropriation act; 1921. -__.-- 2 eee $31, 712, 784. 00 
Less— 
Appropriations for State agricultural 
experiment (stations = -_--y-- $1, 440, 000 
Smith-Lever supplementary funds___-~_ 1, 500, 000 
Shoxrt-time inural credits 22u2t> 22. ts 5, 000 
Immediately available appropriations ex- _ 
pended during 9202). eee 11, 868 


2, 956, 868. 00 


28, 755. 916. 00 
Agricultural appropriation act, 1922, immediately available 
for expenditure during 1921 (exclusive of $2,000,000 for 


Seed-crain loans tO. farmers) =o] ~ oo. eee sdouae 500. 00 
Deficiency appropriation act. March 1, 1921________________ » 1538, 000. 00 
Deficiency appropriation act, June 16, 1921 (exclusive of 

$125,000" for, printing vand binding) = ===> 496, 000. 00 
Permanent annual appropriation for meat inspection_______~ 3, 000, 000. 00 
Protection of lands involved in Oregon and California forfei- 

ture. suits \(Porest Service) = eee 25, 000. 00 
Balances of appropriations from prior years___~~~-_-----~~ 3, 130, 972. 49 
Printing and binding fund ¢sundry civil appropriation act, 

1921, and deficiency appropriation act of June 16, 1921)___ 850, 000. 00 

Total available. 32.9228 4. 8S eee 37, 629, 188.49 
Unexpended balances, June 30; A921_=*2__ = 3 eee 2, 847, 303. 90 
Actual expenditures from Federal funds__—---~--~~_~ 34, 781, 884. 59 
Less receipts, 1921, deposited in U. S. Treasury (see p. 69)__ 2, 514, 879. 37 
Net, cost’ of regular \works- 6 40-6245 eee Se 32, 267, 005.22 


In addition, the following special funds were available 
for work incident to the department’s regular activities: 
Special appropriations from receipts. 


Roads and trails for States (construction. and improvement of 


roads and trails within national forests) ____-_---_-----_---- $892, 492. 09 
Paid from national forest receipts for fiscal 
year 1921 (seep. 69)! So ae ee $472, 025. 24 
Balance from receipts, fiscal year 1920____--_ 420, 466. 84 
Cooperative work, Forest Service (contributions from private : 
sources) .0': eS) beh OA ee A ee eee 2, 674, 757. 61 
Receipts for fiscal year 1921 (see p. 69)--- $1, 965, 678. 20 
Balance from receipts, fiscal year 1920_-_~- 709, O59. 41 
Total available. } wae SS eee 3, 567, 229. 70 


Actual expenditures from special funds__-__------~----------~_ 2,488, 979. 49 


Unexpended balance, June 30, 1921 (available for ex- 
penditure during fiscal year 1922)2-e22-2-_- == 1, 078, 250. 21 
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The total expenditure of $32,000,000 for the regular work 
of the department was allotted by types of activity approxi- 
mately as follows: Research, $9,000,000; extension, $3,000,- 
000; service, $3,000,000; and regulatory work, $17,000,000. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that over one- 
half of the funds for service and regulatory work were ex- 
pended in the performance of the primary functions of gov- 
ernment rather than for the direct development of agricul- 
ture. Such functions as the administration and protection 
of the national forests, the weather service, enforcement of 
the food and drugs act and the meat-inspection law, as well 
as other similar service and law enforcement work, are not 
conducted in the interest of the producer, but administered 
for the benefit of all. 

The department received during the fiscal year 1921 the 
following amounts, which were covered into the Treasury: 


Receipts of Department of Agriculture, fiscal year 1921. 


Weather Bureau: Receipts from United States telegraph lines__ $6, 365. 84 
Forest Service: Sales of timber, grazing fees, and use of forest 
lands (exclusive of receipts used for construction of roads and 


Saree ETRE SESE LOS) or: one en ee ee ee ee ee eee 2, 032, 909. 97 
Bureau of Chemistry : 
Examination of samples of flour, oleomargarine, ete_______ 1, 465. 00 
ORC O TINE ht ee Se ee ee ee hye et ee eee 126. 40 
Bureau of Biological Survey: Sale of animal skins___________~- 9, 734. 85 
. Bureau of Soils: Sale of kelp, char, potash, and carbon_______~_ 13, 812. 93 
Division of Publications: Sale of maps, prints, lantern slides, 
Seah: Eos! Tels asp Se Re ae ea ess be eee ee 1, 897. 35 
States Relations Service: Sale of products grown at insular ex- 
PERE PS EDV Voy WO ee Ce ee ae See ee a bas Fay al 
Bureau of Markets: 
impsneccionsol-t00d producish3~ 405462 Ss 22<2 ee 97, 352. 00 
vest ROA AD PCAlS = 2 ee he 21, 948. 43 
SUMS ECSTA NS SCROLLS) PUEGS a oe ee ee ee eee eg 2, 847. 00 
(Cis Shinaliyte (ol ate) 1 a Ss Se ee es eee ee eee 144, 530. 80 
BilerGto cotton Standards 2 Mh. er ase ee fe) oe F 16, 351. 40 
SEL GF ORG eos io) se eS ee ees a ae 16, 630. 93 
NIDA EP COVS Ti ees 4 Bs ie eee) se a eS 10, 817. 77 
Federal Horticultural Board: Charges for fumigating cars and 
EL AO See epee eee cae yn eT Ft ee a 60, 382. 50 


Various bureaus: Miscellaneous collections, including sale of 
condemned Government property 


Forest Service: 
Sale of timber, grazing fees, and use of for- 
est lands (applicable to construction of 
HIRE cit le ae ep bee eS ee ee ee $472, 025. 25 
Contributions for cooperative work________ 1, 965, 678. 20 
— 2,437, 703. 45 


PRG ED eTPCECIDEA A Oo mae 2 ee ae Nee 4, 952, 582. 82 
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In addition to the $32,000,000 expended by the depart- 
ment for the conduct of its investigative, regulatory, 
and other routine activities, appropriations amounting to 
£969.513,180.34 were administered by the department. 
though no part of them was applied to the prosecution of 
its regular work. These funds were provided for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


For extension work in agriculture and home economics (pro- 
vided by the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, and paid 


direct tothe States — == os See ee ee $3, 580, 000. 00 
Supplementary Smith-Lever agricultural extension work (pro- 
vided by the Agricultural appropriation act for 1921) ____ 1, 500, 000, 00 


Federal aid road construction (provided by the acts of July 
11, 1916, and February 28, 1919, including balances from 


priori ey cous) == 422 - ee eS eee 1959, 705, 180. 34 
Rural post roads _._--_-=-------___ $251, 154, 318.39 
Roads and trails within or adjacent to 
national: forests 222 2222 wert eeey Ss 8, 548, 861. 95 


Farmers’ seed-grain loans (made immediately available by 
the Agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 1922 


for, expenditure GUrINS LON: en 2, 000, 000. 00 
Payments from national forest receipts for the benefit of 
courty, Schools ‘and, roads. = = 1, 285, 000. 00 


Research work of State agricultural experiment stations (pro- 

vided by the Agricultural appropriation act for 1921 and 

paid.directsto the States) —— =) == ee 1, 440, 000, 00 
Study of short-time rural credits (provided by the Agricul- 

tural appropriation act for 1921 for use of a special con- 

eT ESSIONAl. COUMMEMECCE | ee ee 5, 000. 00 


foes 7 ee eS eS Se ee Ee a 269, 513, 180. 34 


The number of employees in the department on June 30, 
1921, was 18,748, a decrease of 628 from June 30, 1920. 


1 $62.535,342.54 of this amount was actually expended during the fiscal year 
1921, leaving a balance of $187,167,837.80 available for expenditure during the 
fiscal year 1922, 
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PRODUCTION | 
and MARKETIN 1G 


By C. R. Batt, Cerealist, C. E. Leriecuty, Agronomist, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, O. C. Stine, Agricultural Economist, and O. E. BAKER, 
Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Importance of the Wheat Crop. 


HEAT is one of the most important crops of the United 

States. It is important because (@) many farmers 

grow it, (>) a large acreage of land is annually devoted to it, 

(¢) it constitutes an important part of our domestic com- 

merce, (d) it contributes a large part of the value of the 

exports of the nation, and, most important of all, (¢) it is 
the national bread crop. 

In some areas in the United States wheat is almost the 
only source of income. About one-third, or approximately 
2 millions, of the farmers of the United States grow wheat. 
In many of the northern States more than one-half, and in 
large areas over 80 per cent, of the farmers are engaged in 
wheat growing (Fig. 1). In 1921 over 62 millions of acres 
were harvested. Only corn and hay exceed wheat in the 
acreage occupied. In the great wheat-growing States there 
are areas in which more than 50 per cent of the total culti- 
vated land is given over to wheat. In these areas, where 
there is such specialization in wheat growing, whatever 
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affects yields, cost of production, or the price of wheat not 
only directly affects the welfare of all the farmers who are 
dependent upon the crop for a part or all of their income, 
but also vitally affects the whole community. 

Wheat plays an important part in the commercial life of 
the nation. Normally it is fourth in value among all our 
crops, being outranked only by corn, hay, and cotton. It 
enters into the trade to a far greater extent than any other 
of these crops except cotton. The South, which produces 
cotton, is dependent upon the North for its wheat and flour. 
The manufacturing cities of the East depend upon the Mid- 
_ west for most of their bread supplies. 

Wheat and flour made from wheat constitute a very impor- 
tant part of our international trade (Fig. 2). In value of 
crops exported it stands second only to cotton. Both corn 
and hay have a total-product value greater than that of 
wheat, but are exported principally through meat products. 
Of these products only pork exceeds wheat in value. 

Wheat is our great bread crop. The farmers of the 
United States regularly produce enough wheat not only to 
supply our own needs for bread but also to export a large 
quantity to other countries. Our population is increasing, 
and as consumers we are interested in the trend of wheat 
production. We want plenty of bread and we want it cheap. 

In time of war the supply of wheat is a matter of great 
concern to the nations involved in the struggle. From the 
beginning of the World War it was recognized that wheat 
was as essential to winning the war as were munitions for 
the Army.: The Allies, not having within their own borders 
a sufficient supply of wheat, made extraordinary efforts to 
keep open the international trade routes to the countries pro- 
ducing a surplus of wheat. 
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ranked fourth in value in the 11 years 1910 to 1920 and third in 1921, 


Wheat ranked second 


when the value of all crops had shrunken greatly. 


in value of crop exported. 
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World Production of Wheat. 


The wheat growers of the United States have a vital in- 
terest in the wheat production of other countries, because 
the price of wheat on the farms in the United States is de- 
termined, in large measure, by the prices paid in the world 
markets. The distribution of wheat production in the 
world is shown graphically by the map in Figure 3 and 
total production in Figure 4. Certain countries stand out 
on the map as large producers of wheat. European coun- 
tries produce large quantities of wheat, but most of them 
consume large quantities also. The important surplus pro- 
ducing countries which compete with the United States in 
the world markets are Russia, India, Canada, Argentina, 
and Australia (Figs. 5 and 6). 

Wheat is not grown to any extent in the warm, humid 
parts of the world. It is confined almost entirely to regions 
with temperate climates. Where the moisture is not exces- 
sive, it may be grown in relatively warm climates, as in 
northern Africa, India, and Mexico. To the north, in Can- 
ada and Russia, production is limited by too short growing 
seasons. In Australia and Argentina, as well as in some 
parts of North America and Asia, expansion of area is lim- 
ited by lack of precipitation. There are no available sta- 
tistics of wheat production in China. Some wheat is grown 
in China, but the great food crops of the people in that part 
of the world are rice and various millets. Within the area 
suitable for growing wheat it must compete with other grain 
crops such as oats, corn, barley, and rye. 

The large number of producers tends to stabilize the 
markets and, under normal conditions, to insure the world’s 
bread supply. The crops of Russia and the United States 
(Figs. 5 and 6) constitute a large part of the world crop, but 
frequently when the crops of the United States are good the 
Russian crop is short. In 1911 the crops of both of these 
great producers were short, but the crops of other countries 
were good and partly offset the shortage. Thus the several 
countries supplement each other in producing wheat for the 
world markets. In years in which crops are short in one or 
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Fic. 4.—World wheat production in the 31 years 1891 to 1921 in all countries 


The United States and Russia were running 
India was easily third until 1921, when Canada 


Note the trend of production in each country. 


) 


1921 (Russia 1893 to 1915 
a close race before the war. 


Fie. 5.—Wheat production in the 6 leading countries in the 31 years 1891 to 
jumped into third place. 
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more countries they are likely to be good in other countries, 
and consequently the world production does not fluctuate as 
much as production in any one of the ape producing 
countries. 

The trend of the world’s wheat production is indicated in 
Figure 4. The trend of production in all the wheat-growing 
countries taken together was upward until 1915, after which 
several countries dropped out of the list reporting. The 
production of countries reporting every year in the period 
1891-1921 has increased from about i billion bushels, aver- 
age for the first three years, to over 24 billion bushels, aver- 
age for the last three years. 

There was a tendency to increase the production of wheat 
in all the important surplus-producing countries in the first 
20 years of the period 1891-1921 (Fig. 5). Since 1904 the 
average production of India has not increased, and since 
1908 the average production of Argentina has increased but 
little. The production of Canada continues to increase. War 

conditions caused 

AWEBACEIX LEADING COUNTRIES, IN an abnormal ex- 

THE 20-YEAR PERIOD 1895-i914 pansion in produc- 

tion in the United 
States, reaching 
its highest point 
in 1915. It re- 
mains to be seen 
whether’ the 


Fig. 6.—Popular presentation of Figure 5 on the United States will 
wheat production in 6 leading countries. resume an up- 


MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 


ward trend in production after the normal trade relations 
have been restored. The trend of production in Russia was 
continuing upward at about the same rate as in the United 
States until 1915, the last year for which agricultural statis- 
tics are available. The wheat farmers in the United States 
have much reason to be interested in the prospect of the 
restoration of normal conditions in Russia and the future 
trend of production in that country, which is our greatest 
competitor in the wheat markets of the world (Figs. 5 and 6). 
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Wheat Production in the United States. 
Trend of Production. 


The annual wheat production of the United States has 
more than trebled in the last 50 years, increasing from about 
250 million bushels in the three years 1869-70-71 to over 
750 millions in the three years 1919-20-21. As production 
is the resultant of both acreage harvested and acre yields, 
both must be examined to find the explanation of this enor- 
mous expansion in production (Fig. 7). Between 1870 and 
1920 the acreage trebled. The yield per acre also has in- 
creased. The increase in production, therefore, has been due 
largely to expansion of area but partly to increase in acre 
yields. 

As noted above, the increase in wheat production in the 
last 50 years has been due largely to increase in the area 
harvested. The increase has not been continuous and regu- 
lar. Periods of expansion have been followed by a few 
years of little change or by a slight decline in acreage. 
Since 1866 there have been three periods of marked expan- 
sion, from 1873 to 1880, from 1890 to 1899, and from 1913 
to 1919. Will 1921 to 1930 see a repetition of 1881 to 1890, 
and 1900 to 1910? Perhaps conditions have changed so that 
history will not repeat itself in this respect. 

The rapid rise in acreage and production beginning in 
1915 was due, of course, to the demand for wheat caused by 
the outbreak of the World War. There is a sharp break, 
however, in the ascending lines in 1916 and 1917. The small 
decrease in acreage in 1916 was due chiefly to the influence of 
the enormous production in 1915. The great reduction in 
production in 1916 was due in part to this reduced acreage 
but chiefly to the extremely destructive epidemic of black 
stem rust which occurred that year. The much greater re- 
duction of acreage which occurred in 1917 was due almost 
wholly to the extraordinary amount of winterkilling, which 
destroyed 30 per cent of the large acreage of winter wheat 
which had been sown (Fig. 34). The high peak of acreage 
reached in 1919, after the war was over, was due partly to 
the fact that the war was still in progress when the winter 
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wheat was sown and partly to the attraction of the guaran- 
teed price which was still in effect when the spring wheat 
was sown, resulting in the large increase in the acreage of 
both sowings. An explanation of the gradual and general 
changes in acreages that have occurred will be found in the 
discussion of the shifts in production, which follows. 

In the last three years the acre yields of wheat have been 
below the average of the last 10 years. Production would 
have been much larger had the yields in these years equaled 
the average. The average of yields in the three years 1919- 
20-21 is only one-half of a bushel above the average of the 
three years 1869-70-71, but the average acre yield for the 
10-year period ending in 1921 is 2} bushels above the aver- 
age for the 10-year period ending in 1875. The trend of 
yields from 1880 to 1890 was downward, from 1890 to 1915 
upward, and from 1915 to date again downward. 

The increase in acre yields from 1890 to 1915 was due in 
part to the shifting of areas of production, expanding high- 
yielding and reducing low-yielding areas. In some parts of 
the country improved methods and more intensive cultiva- 
tion increased yields. The downward trend since 1915 is due 
largely to adverse seasons, but in part to expansion of area 
to include low-yielding sections, and probably in part to less 
intensive culture. 


Historical Development of Wheat Growing. 


Wheat production began on the Atlantic Coast at least 
as early as 1618 in the Virginia Colony, and moved westward 
with the advance of settlement. The first great westward 
shift took place in the period 1783 to 1840. This was the 
eanal-building period, the period of the development of 
western New York, and the settlement of the eastern Lake 
Region and the Ohio Valley. 

The implements of production in this period were crude 
and not adapted to wheat growing on a large scale. Much of 
the seeding still was done by hand. The sickle (Fig. 8) and 
the cradle (Fig. 9) were used for harvesting, and the flail 
(Fig. 8) for thrashing. The reaper (Fig. 10). was in process 
of development, and came into use before the end of the 
period. 
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Wheat production, 1839—The census of 1840 gives the 
wheat production of 1839 as shown in Figure 11. About 
half of the wheat was grown east and half west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Ohio produced 60 per cent of the Nation’s wheat. The 
western frontier takes in parts of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. The eastern boundary of southern wheat production 
follows closely the fall line from Virginia south to central 
Georgia. The western wheat was carried eastward by the 
Great Lakes and the Erie Canal to New York, or southward 
by river to New Orleans. 


I’'icg. S.—-The sickle and the flail, used for harvesting and thrashing wheat 
until well into the nineteenth century. 


Wheat production, 1849.—The total production increased 
but little in the decade 1839-1849 (Fig. 11). New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio remained the leading 
States. The crop increased largely in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois and declined somewhat in the far East. A be- 
ginning had been made in Oregon, Utah, and New Mexico 
(not shown on the map). Lakes, rivers, and canals were 
still the important means of transportation, but railroads 
now extended from lake ports into the interior of two 
western States, one across southern Michigan, the other 
across central Ohio from Sandusky to Cincinnati. 


Fig. 9.—The cradle, which followed the sickle as an implement for harvesting. 
It left the wheat in a windrow for the binders. 


Wheat production, 1859.—This map (Fig. 12) shows the 
second great shift in wheat production. Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin have become the leading wheat-producing 
States. The States west of the Alleghenies increased their 
production from 49 to 119 million bushels, whereas east 
of the mountains production remained stationary. Cali- 
fornia and Texas appear on the map for the first time with 
large crops, California at once taking rank with the leading 
States. The low production in Ohio and New York in this 


Fic. 10.—Early type of reaper developed about 1830. The grain was raked from 
the platform by hand. This machine evolved finally into the self-rake reaper 
still used in this country for harvesting flax and buckwheat. 
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STATE | BUSHELS » STATE } Se STATE BUSHELS | STATE | SUSHELS 


Obso .| 16,571,661 | Va_..| 10,109,716 | $32 Seti } Va...) 11212616 
Pk _| 13.213.077 | Other. | 32.542.400 | Obso .| 14487351 | Other.) 46.296.788 
NY. | 12.286,415 U.S. .) 84823272 | get NY...) 13,121498 FS. _| 300,485,944 | 


Fic. 11.—Wheat production in the United States in 1839 and 1849. The 
western frontier crosses the Mississippi River and ascends the Missouri. 
Transportation was eastward and southward by lake, canal, and river. 
Wheat growing began about 1838 in the Willamette Valley of western Ore- 
gon and increased rapidly after the discovery of gold in California. By 
1849 a beginning had been made in Utah and New Mexico. Railroad trans- 
portation was extended to Michigan and Ohio and reaping machinery was 
in use. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 
1859 


WHEAT PRODUCTION, 1859 
STATE | BUSHELS J STATE | BUSHELS | 


‘458 | Mich. | 

| 15,119,047 | Ky . 
...| 13,130,977 | Other .|_ 4 

Pa .--| 13,042,165 Fs __| 173,104,924 


Fic. 12.—Wheat production in the United States in 1859. Wheat growing has 
advanced into Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas. Production areas 
appear in territory comprising what is now Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Idaho and larger areas in California and Oregon. 
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EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


100,000 BUSHELS 


18,866,073 
16,676,702 


| 19,672,967 | 


Fig. 13.—Wheat production in the United States in 1869. Production in the 
east central States and California has increased enormously in the ten years. 
The frontier advanced but little onto the Great Plains. Small increases 
eccur in the Rocky Mountains and Great Basin, while dry-land production 
began in eastern Washington. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
100,000 BUSHELS 


29,017,707 
24,966,627 
24,884,689 
| Pa....| 19,462,405 
Other . | 115,453,707 


Fie. 14.—Wheat production in the United States in 1879. The frontier has 
moved steadily westward across the prairies with large production in Kansas 
and Nebraska. Dry-land production in California, Oregon, and Washington 
imcreased greatly. Production increased also in Minnesota, southwestern 
Hlinois, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. 
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Fic. 15.—Three modern self-binders in operation. This invention made 
possible the great expansion of wheat production on the prairies and 
plains. 


year is due to an unfavorable season. <A network of rail- 
roads now covers the States of the Central West, drawing 
wheat from the farms in the hearts of these States. 

Wheat production, 1869.—The States west of the Alle- 
ghenies almost doubled their production in the decade 1859- 
1869 (Fig. 13). The most significant feature is the great 
increase in production in the regions already occupied. The 
frontier advanced but little. Small beginnings had been 
made in Colorado, Montana, and eastern Washington. The 
first transcontinental railway was just completed and other 
roads had been extended into Kansas and Minnesota. Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee had become the great central markets 
of the near Northwest. 


Fic. 16.—The modern grain separator, developed with the self-binder, thrash- 
ing wheat from the shock by steam power from a traction engine. 
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Wheat production, 1879.—While production still increases 
greatly in the States east of the Mississippi River, the wheat 
belt moves again steadily westward (Fig. 14). The frontier 
has now advanced into the Red River Valley, and the Kansas- 
Nebraska development has well begun, while northern Illi- 
nois, southern Wisconsin, and eastern Iowa are declining in 
production. Minnesota, southwestern Illinois, and a district 
including southern Michigan, western Ohio, and northern 
Indiana, have markedly increased their production. Dry- 
land production. increased greatly in the Far West. 


Fic. 17.—A large-sized combined harvester-thrasher or “ combine,” drawn by 
32 horses and cutting 30 to 40 acres daily. Smaller sizes are becoming 
popular and tractors often are used for power. These machines cut and 
thrash the grain at the same time. These and headers are used under 
dry-land conditions. 


Both acreage and production nearly doubled in the 10-year 
period, 1870-79. This was due in part to the policy of home- 
stead settlement of public land which followed the close of 
the Civil War, and partly to the development of machinery 
which made extensive production possible. The self-binder 
(Fig. 15),and the large separators driven by traction engines 
(Fig. 16), played important parts in this expansion of wheat 
growing. Later the giant combined harvester-thrashers 


(Fig. 17) served the same purpose in the dry-land areas of 
the Far West. 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


WHEAT. PRODUCTION, 1889 
CSTATE | BUSHELS | STATE | -BUSHELS | 
. -| 52,300,247 | Mo...) 30,413,821 
if ..| 40,869.337 |.N.Dak| 26,403,365 
---| 37,389,444 [/Mich..| 24,771,171 
-+-| 37,318,798 | Pa....| 21,595,499 
..| 35,559,208 | Other .| 131,653,207 | 
- | 30,399,871 TUS ~ | 468,373,968 | 


Fic. 18.—Wheat production in the United States in 1889. Production on the 
prairies and plains of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska; and Kansas greatly 
mMmereased, as did also dry-land production in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. In the Mississippi Valley, except Missouri and southwestern IIlli- 
nois, there was a marked decrease with a less marked decline eastward to 
the coast. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION, 1899 


..-| 34986280 | 

--| 24824520 

3 Se 

oa 769,440 
Kans. .| 38,778,450 | Other _| 230,034,737 | 
Calif. .| 36,534,407 [75 | 658,534,252 | 


Fic. 19.—Wheat production in the United States in 1899. Enormous expan- 
sion of acreage is noted on the prairies in Minnesota and the eastern parts 
of the Dakotas and on the plains from the Dakotas south to Texas. Dry- 
land production in Idaho, Washington, and Oregon also is greatly increased. 
Little change occurs in the East, except in seuthwestern Illinois. 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
100,000 BUSHELS_ 


a WHEAT PRODUCTION, 1909 
STATE | BUSHELS | STATE | BUSHELS 


| N. Dak | 116,781,886 | Il....| 37,830,732 
}Kans. .| 77,577,115 | Ind 

57,094,412 | Ohio 

47,685,745 | Mo... 

47,059,590 | Other 

40,920,390 [U.S . | 683,379,259 


Fic. 20.—Wheat production in the United States in 1909. In the hard spring 
wheat district of the northern Great Plains area and the hard red winter 
wheat district of the central Great Plains area there is increased produc- 
tion and steady westward movement of production. There is a marked dc- 
cline in California and some decline in the Ohio Valley. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 


1919 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
100,000 BUSHELS 


$8,124,351 


lic. 21.—Wheat production in the United States in 1919. The stimulus of 
the World War on wheat production is markedly evident in this year. 
There was greatly increased production of soft red winter wheat in the 
central or corn-belt States and of hard red winter wheat in the central 
section of the Great Plains, but a decreased production of hard red spring 
wheat in the northern plains because of unfavorable conditions. 
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Wheat production, 1889—This map (Fig. 18) reveals 
another remarkable shift in the wheat belt. The spring- 
wheat district of the northern Great Plains, the hard-winter- 
wheat district of central Kansas, and the dry-farmed dis- 
tricts of the Far West show a marked increase in acreage. 
The upper Mississippi Valley shows a decline just as marked. 
There also has been a slight decline in the East. 

Wheat production, 1899.—The Red River Valley, the 
Kansas-Nebraska belt, and the Palouse district blacken (Fig. 
19). Oklahoma, but recently opened to settlement, produces 
a large crop. Production in California is beginning to de- 
cline. Concentration and intense specialization in certain 
districts is evident. Minnesota and the Dakotas produce 
about 30 per cent of the Nation’s crop of 658 million bushels. 
The Minnesota production is greater than that of the entire 
Nation in 1839, and the Dakota crop is greater than the 
Nation’s crop of 1849. 

Wheat production, 1909.—The great wheat belt of the 
Central West has shifted a little farther west upon the Great 
Plains (Fig. 20). Minnesota and western Iowa have declined 
somewhat and the crop of Oklahoma is short, but the crops 
of Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas have more than 
doubled. There also has been a large increase in Montana, 
Idaho, and the eastern Oregon-Washington district. Cali- 
fornia continues to decline. In the East there is a notable 
increase in the production of western Illinois, but a decline 
in western Ohio. 

Wheat production, 1919.—The full effect of the World 
War on wheat production was felt in this year (Fig. 21). 
The acreage harvested (73,099,421 acres) was 20 per cent 
greater than in any previous year. The production of 945 
million bushels was larger than that of any previous year 
except 1915, the yield being reduced by unfavorable condi- 
tions, especially in June and July. Compared with 1909, the 
acreage increased 65 per cent, and the production about 40 
per cent. Lessened production in the Dakotas and Minnesota 
was due to the very unfavorable season. In the Corn Belt, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, and California, produc- 
tion increased very markedly. Kansas alone produced about 
15 per cent of the total crop. 
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Cropping Systems. 


Wheat usually is grown in rotation with other crops, 
except in certain dry areas where it is alternated with sum- 
mer fallow. Growing wheat continuously results in depleted 
- fertility and poor physical condition of the soil, increased 
growth of weeds, accumulation of destructive plant diseases 
in the soil, and lowered yields of poorer quality. Cost of 
production also may be increased. 

Local conditions determine the rotation and the crops used. 
A good system for sections having a humid climate should 
include a legume and a cultivated crop. Cultivation keeps 
weeds in check and has a beneficial effect upon the soil. 
Usually the land does not have to be plowed after a culti- 
vated crop, thus reducing the cost of sowing wheat. Legumes 
add nitrogen and help to maintain the supply of humus. As 
a rule legumes and grasses are not used in rotations in the 
Great Plains and other dry-farmed areas because of the diffi- 
culty of growing them and of rotting them in the dry soil. 

The areas where wheat is now grown in the United States, 
and the development of the wheat-growing industry in these 
areas, have been shown in the preceding maps. The relative 
importance of wheat in these areas and the cropping systems 
used on the farms where wheat is grown will now be con- 
sidered. In Figure 22 the solid black spots indicate those 
areas where wheat occupied 80 per cent or more of the 
acreage of land in crops in 1919. Decreasing percentages are 
indicated by gradually lighter shadings. 

The areas containing a high percentage of wheat (solid 
black in Fig. 22) are seen to be the same, in a general way, 
as the areas of large wheat production, shown by the dots in 
Figure 21. On careful study it is seen, however, that the 
percentage of wheat in the total of all crops is higher in 
certain areas, as, for instance, in Montana, than the fre- 
quency of dots in Figure 21 would lead one to expect. This 
is because few other crops are grown, on account of climatic 
or other limiting factors, leaving only wheat to occupy the 
land. 

The choice made by farmers in different areas between the 
different small-grain crops is shown in Figure 23. The 
map shows the first and second choices in 1919, as indicated 
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Fic. 22.—Wheat occupies 80 per cent or more of the erop land in parts of 
central western Kansas and eastern Oregon and Washington, and more than 
60 per cent in larger portions of the same States and of Montana, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 
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23.—In- most of the wheat-growing regions of the United States wheat 


leads in acreage with oats second. 


Fic. 


In the Dakotas and part of Montana 


gland, in the 


Oats leads wheat in the South, in New En 


rye stands’ second. 


northern Corn Belt, and under irrigation in some parts of the Rocky Moun- 


tain region. 
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by the acreage of the two most important small-grain crops. 
The crop with the largest acreage in any area is named 
first, followed by the crop next in importance. The choice 
of crops thus shown is the result of the interaction of all 
the various climatic, biologic, and economic factors affecting 
production on the farm. Some of these factors will now be 
discussed more fully. 

The effect of climate on the diceibtiGadd of different crops, 
and different kinds or classes of each crop, is very important. 
The distribution of winter wheat and spring wheat, for ex- 
ample, is shown in Figures 24 and 25. Winter wheat is 
grown south of the spring wheat area, except in certain areas 
where either type may be grown. Winter wheat almost 
always is preferred where winter conditions permit it to 
be grown, as it usually gives a higher yield and does not 
compete so much with spring-sown crops for labor as does 
spring wheat. In a locality growing both types the winter 
wheat is ready to harvest earlier than is spring wheat, thus 
extending the harvest season and allowing a better utilization 
of labor. 

The different characteristics of different crops enable the 
farmer to utilize his labor to the best advantage and avoid 
the employment of much extra labor. In the spring-wheat 
belt, for instance, wheat is sown first in the spring, early 
sowing being very advantageous to this crop. After wheat 
comes the seeding of oats and barley, and in some localities, 
flax or corn. The harvest of barley comes first, followed by 
that of wheat and oats. Rye finds a place in the agriculture 
of the spring-wheat belt when prices are attractive. This 
crop, being fall-sown, gives a better distribution of labor 
than with spring-sown crops alone. 

Not only does the adaptation of crops to different areas 
determine what ones are grown in any particular place, but 
among the adapted crops their relative profitableness is a 
factor of importance. The principal crops competing with 
spring wheat are oats (Fig. 26), barley (Fig. 27), and, to 
some extent, winter rye (Fig. 28) and corn (Fig. 29), while 
those competing with winter wheat are principally oats and 
corn. Oats can be grown over all the area where wheat is 
adapted, barley over the area suited to spring wheat, and 
corn over a large part of the winter-wheat area and a small 
part of the spring-wheat area. (See Figs. 30, 31, and 32.) 
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EAGH DOT REPRESENTS 


000 ACRES > 


Fic. 24.—Nearly all of the winter wheat is grown between latitude 35 and 
latitude 41, except in the Pacific Northwest, where the climate is milder. 
The northern frontier of winter wheat follows in a general way the mean 
winter temperature line of 20° F., which extends in a northwesterly direc- 
tion from southern Wisconsin and northern Iowa diagonally across South 
Dakota and Montana. 


Fic. 25.—Practically all of the spring wheat is grown from latitude 43 north- 
ward, the boundary of the area crossing our boundary at latitude 49 and ex- 
tending far into Canada. Spring wheat lies north of corn and winter wheat. 
The northern limit of spring wheat is approximately the mean summer 
temperature of 58° F., which is found in the United States only in the 
western mountains. 
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OATS ACREAGE 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


1919 10.000 ACRES 


STATE |’ ACRES | 
lowa. «| 5,484,113 || Tex .. 


Wis .: 
N. Dak als, ! 
Nebr. .| 2,029,740 || Ohio. .} 1,452, a” | U.S.| 37,991,002 


Fic. 26.—The oat crop is less subject to disease than wheat and can be grown 
under a wider range of environing conditions. Winter varieties are grown 
only in the South. Spring oats on wheat farms permit better distribution 
of labor in seeding and harvest. Concentrated production is adjacent to 
great central markets and between the winter and spring wheat belts. 


BARLEY ACREAGE EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
10000 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED SY THE 
OOT IS 1 TIMES AS CREAT As 
THE CROP _AREA {7 REPRESENTS 


.+| 236,314 

Nebr. .| 211,242 

754,929 ~+++| 176,792 
498,292 «| 153,015 
425,033 . ¥..| 116,109 


Fic. 27.—Spring barley is well adapted in the spring-wheat belt. It can be 
sown later and harvested earlier than spring wheat or oats and provides feed 
grein for stock. A little winter barley is grown in the South. 
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EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
10,000 ACRES 


RYE ACREAGE | 
(Continued) 


’ RYE ACREAGE, 1919 
[STaTe | Acres || sTaTE | ACRES | 
N. Dak| 2,422,563 ae 908 
Mich..| 912,951 
Minn .| 649,609 
Wis ..| 529,063 -| 190, 
S.Dak| 463,132 ~.| 133,131 
HNebr..| 339,926 || Ohio. .| 116,464 


Fig. 28.—Rye is practically alt fall sown. It competes successfully with 
winter wheat on poor soils, and with spring wheat because it permits a 
better distribution of labor throughout the year. This explains its ex- 
tensive production in North Dakota, where spring wheat is the dominant 
erop, and winter wheat can not be grown. 


CORN ACREAGE “EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
1919 10,000 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
OOT If 38 TIMES AS GREAT As 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS: 


CORN ACREAGE 


(Continued) 


2,756,234 
: -| 21657,009 
! E \° 3 kla. | 2:472,905 
: , 2'380,838 
.C.} 2311462 
5 ‘!] 2!292"119 
...| 4,269,455 i > £2} 1/804/802. | 
::| 31676,074 
5 - C..] 1,753,813 
:| 3'563/352 ; 

~..| 1'504,970 
° 1) 31334/204 : 8/058,419 

aS -| 3,301,075 <3) [SSS 
!} 4/457,400 || Ky. . .| 3:2471167 | UES - 187,771,600 


Fie. 29.—Corn is widely grown under warm humid and semiarid conditions. 
Concentrated production in the corn belt is the basis of hog and cattle feed- 
ing. As‘ a late-sown tilled crop, wherever grown, it enables weed control, 
better rotations, diversified farming, including stock raising, and bettcr 
seasonal labor distribution. It also is the dominant silage crop for dairy and 
beef production. 
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Organization for Profitable Production. 


Most of the wheat farming in this country lies between 
the Corn Belt and the ranching regions of the West. The 
reactions which occur between these general classes of farm- 
ing lead many observers to look upon corn farming as en- 
croaching upon wheat farming and to look upon wheat farm- 
ing as encroaching on the ranching area. The relative 
profitableness of the different crops which are grown in any 
given place at any given time is influenced by a wide range 
of conditions. 

The present yields of wheat in Iowa, for instance, are 
good. If wheat paid better than corn under conditions such 
as prevail in Iowa (Fig. 30), farmers there would center their 
business on wheat rather than on corn as at present. Much 
of the world, however, is well suited to wheat production, 
while relatively only a small part of it is well suited to corn 
production. It hardly can be expected, therefore, that the 
price of wheat through any considerable period of time 
will remain so high in relation to the price of corn as to 
make wheat a more profitable crop than corn under the best 
of Corn Belt conditions. 


CHANGES IN THE CHOICE OF CROPS AS SHOWN BY ACREAGE 
HARDIN COUNTY, IOWA i 
1862-1920 
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Fic. 30.—In the 10 years from 1875 to 1885 wheat nearly disappeared from 
Hardin County, Iowa, being replaced chiefly by oats, which in turn was 
partly replaced by hay as dairying increased. Wheat and oats are much 
alike in their requirements throughout the season, and competition between 
them usually is strong. In the past 40 years the purchasing power of oats, 
in terms of wheat, has increased rather steadily in Iowa. This change in 
relative prices, carrying weight in a complex of factors, helped oats to sup- 
plant wheat. 
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DIFFERENCES IN THE CHOICE OF CROPS 
BETWEEN 
CENTRAL IOWA AND NORTHEASTERN NORTH DAKOTA 
ie SHOWN BY ACREAGES OF 1919 
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G CORN FOR GRAIN 
Z4 AND FORAGE 
THE ACREAGE OF 
OTHER CROPS, W/LD 
HAY EXCLUDED, /S 
INSIGNIFICANT 


HARDIN CO. 
HANCOCK 
WATONWAN 
RENVILLE 
STEVENS 
RICHLAND 


RAMSEY 


: ° a 
MINNESOTA : NORTH DAKOTA 


Fic. 51.—In a cross section of the spring-wheat belt, northwestward from 
north central Iowa to northeastern North Dakota, the proportion of wheat 
rapidly increases, largely replacing corn, which almost vanishes because of 
increasing climatic handicaps. The proportion of oats and tame hay slowly 
decreases, and the proportion of other small grain, principally barley and 
flax, increases. 


There are many other factors which govern the propor- 
tionate acreage of different crops in any given section (Figs. 
31 and 32). One of the most important factors is the eco- 
nomical distribution of labor on the farm throughout the 
year. In considering competition between crops for land, 
therefore, we must not overlook the fact that the farmer in 
adjusting his business weighs the different possible uses and 
requirements of labor (man labor) and equipment (horses, 
cattle, machinery, fences, etc.) with the different possible 
uses and requirements of land. Thus, even though he is 
situated where wheat is the one single crop which pays best, 
he is not likely to grow wheat alone, because usually the 
‘profitableness of the farm as a whole will be increased by 
producing some other crop for sale or for home use. 

He gives a share to corn or to some other tilled crop, 
partly because rotation with a tilled crop is desirable to 
clean the land of weeds and partly because it utilizes labor 
and equipment to better advantage in handling the crops 
and also favors live-stock production. Likewise he gives a 
share to other cereals or to hay crops, which can be grown, 
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harvested, fed, and marketed, for the most part, without 
seriously interfering with giving attention to wheat, and a 
share to native or to tame pasture for live stock which will 
utilize hay and other feeds during the winter. 

Just as farmers in a wheat area usually can gain by allot- 
ting a share of wheat land to crops that will give a return on 


GROWING SEASON 
SiFa, 
CORN AND SPRING WHEAT 
AND 
THE RISK OF KILLING FROST 
NORTHEASTERN N. DAK. AND CENTRAL IOWA 


APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. 


|CORN NORTH DAKOTA 


Fic. 32.—Northward from central lowa to 
northeastern North Dakota early fall frosts 
become a greater and greater handicap to 
corn but not to wheat, and they are the 
largest single factor in deereasing corn acre- 
age. 


labor and equipment 
at times when wheat 
is not demanding at- 
tention, so farmers 
in the Corn Belt 
usually can gain by 
allotting a share of 
corn land to small 
grain, hay, and pas- 
ture which will give 
a return on labor 
and equipment at 
times when corn is 
not demanding at- 
tention (Figs. 30, 31, 
and 32). 

So, whether the 
farmer is choosing 
wheat aS a main 
crop or as a subor- 
dinate crop, he 
chooses it on the 
basis of how profit- 
able it is in relation 
to other crops, from 
the standpoint of 
the use of labor and 
equipment. as_ well 
as land, in one year 


or in several years. Regardless of how important or how 
unimportant wheat may be in his business, his aim is to press 
it at the expense of other things only so far as he believes it 


will pay best. 
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Natural Factors Influencing Production. 


The production of wheat in any year is the result of the 
interaction of many factors in nature, some favorable, others 
unfavorable. The most important of these are the climatic 
conditions. Too much or too little moisture, and the occur- 
rence of frost and freezing temperatures, hail, hot winds, 
and storms take their toll from the wheat crop. Fungous 
diseases and insects and animal pests exact further tribute. 

Moisture.—The dependence of the wheat crop on precipita- 
tion, that is, on rain and snow, is realized when it is remem- 
bered that the great wheat-producing areas of the country 


WHEAT WHEAT 


YIELD PER ACRE,I90O9 ACREAGE, 1909 
ACCORDING 19 PRECIPITATION RECEIVED 1908-1909 IN RELATION TO MEAN ANNUAL PRECIPITATION 


IRRIGATED MILLIONS 
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Fic. 33.—In 1909 wheat yields increased with precipitation since the previous 
crop, until 30 inches had been received, after which there was a gradual 
decrease in acre yield with increasing rainfall. In the same year nearly 
one-half of the wheat acreage was in areas having a mean annual precipi- 
tation of 15 to 25 inches. 


are in the drier portions. In 1909 it was determined (Fig. 
33) that over 60 per cent of the wheat acreage and pro- 
duction of the United States was in regions (nonirrigated) 
having less than 30 inches of annual precipitation. It also 
was determined that largest yields were harvested in that 
year in regions where the precipitation was 30 to 35 inches, 
with lower yields where precipitation was either more or 
less. The size of the wheat crop, then, must depend every 
year to a very large extent on the precipitation, as usually 
this is the limiting factor. . 

Fortunately, not all parts of the country are liable to ex- 
tensive damage in any one year. Dry weather often is 

99912°—yBK 19218 
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prevalent over large areas, but it has never been sufficiently 
widespread to reduce the wheat production of the country 
as a whole to conditions of famine, as was the experience in 
Russia in 1921. 

Winter-killing—Some of the winter wheat acreage sown 
in the fall always is abandoned the next spring. This is due 
to several unfavorable weather conditions during fall and 
winter, such as fall drought, intense cold, winter drought, soil 
blowing, ice sheets, etc., collectively known as winterkilling. 
The percentage of the acreage sown that was abandoned in 
the different years from 1900 to 1921, inclusive, is shown in 
Figure 34. The largest abandonment was 31 per cent in 
1917, after very unfavorable winter conditions, and the 
smallest was 1.1 per cent in 1919. The average for this 
period is about 10 per cent. 

Insects—Severe losses of wheat are caused each year by 
insects. Most important of these are Hessian fly, chinch 
bug, joint worm, grasshopper, and green bug. The average 
losses due to these pests have been estimated at more than 
2 per cent of the crop, or nearly 18 million bushels each year. 
The Hessian fly is responsible for more than half of this loss. 


WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE ABANDONED 


PERCENTAGE OF ACREAGE SOWN 
UNITED STATES,1900-1921 


ARBRE REBR As 
| he INS Ia aa 


ic, 34.—Every spring a considerable acreage of winter wheat sown in the 
previous autumn is abandoned because of winter injury from various causes. 
The average abandonment is about 10 per cent, but occasionally it is much 
larger, rising to 20 per cent in 1912 and 31 per cent in 1917, 
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The area infested by the Hessian fly is shown in Figure 35, 
together with best dates for seeding wheat to escape injury. 

Chinch bugs are very destructive in some years in the 
central part of the country, and farmers often are put to 
great expense in fighting them. The joint worm is a serious 
pest, principally in the States north of the Ohio River. 

Grasshoppers, in the spring-wheat area and in Kansas, 
sometimes are very destructive, especially in dry years. In 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas the green bug occurs in de- 
structive numbers in certain favorable years and causes con- 
siderable losses, but, on the average, such losses are not 
more than 5 per cent of those caused by Hessian fly. 

DATE FOR SEEDING WHICH WILL, IN THE NORMAL YEAR, 


REDUCE OR AVOID INJURY BY HESSIAN FLY 
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Fic. 35.—In the area infested by Hessian fiy, wheat seeding must be delayed 
until the adult flies have died or severe injury may result. This fly-free 
date may be later than the most favorable date for seeding wheat from 
other viewpoints. 
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Fungous diseases.—W heat is subject to many fungous dis- 
eases, chief among which are stem rust, leaf rust, stripe rust, 
bunt or stinking smut, loose smut, and scab. Of these, stem 
rust, bunt, and scab are of greatest economic importance and 
are widely distributed throughout the chief wheat-producing 
areas. Estimates of losses, in bushels, caused by these three 
diseases, made in the four years from 1918 to 1921, inclusive, 
are as follows: : 


Disease. 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 


| Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


Stomirust. 5.2 ce ee eee cma 804,000 | 71,417,000 | 54,903,000 | 22, 800,000 
Bunt 2225 sviecsessececsiwestceeeces Seceess 19,063,000 | 10,219,000 | 14,088,000 | 10,500,000 
DBCS DEC <= 9-0 a oA at eee Nea a 3, 936,000 | 59,680,000 | 11,724,000 | 10,000,000 

| 43,300,000 


otal ¢.e2yi2i< ivan eee 23, 803,000 (141, 316, 000 | 80, 715, 000 
} 


In severe epidemics the losses caused by stem rust alone 
sometimes amount to more than those caused by all other 
diseases combined. In 1916, this rust destroyed approxi- 
mately 180,000,000 bushels of hard red spring wheat in the 
United States and about 100,000,000 bushels in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada.’ In Denmark, stem rust has been 
effectively controlled by eradicating the common barberry, 
which carries one stage of this rust. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and 13 North-central States are 
now cooperating in a campaign to eradicate this barberry 
in those States. 

Of these three diseases, bunt is the only one that can be 
controlled by seed treatment. Formaldehyde and copper sul- 
phate (blue vitriol) are now widely used for the prevention 
of bunt. In the Pacific Coast States, where so much injury 
has been caused by formaldehyde, the blue vitriol-lime 
method is used. the seed being dipped in milk of lime im- 
mediately after treatment. 

Scab is a widely distributed disease of wheat, which fre- 
quently attacks barley and rye also. It is particularly abun- 
dant in the Corn Belt. It is caused by the same fungus 
(Gibberella saubineti) that causes much of the root, stalk, 
and ear rot in corn. This disease usually is more destructive 
in sections where wheat follows corn in the rotation. Effec- 
tive methods for the control of scab have not yet been dis- 
covered. 
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Cost of Production. 


The farmer is concerned first of all with the efficient pro- 
duction of crops and live stock. This purpose may most 
readily be attained by studying the production costs of the 
various crop and live-stock enterprises which make up his 
farm business. A knowledge of the separate factors which 
make up the total cost of farm enterprises is necessary in 
order to know where and to what extent efficiency in pro- 
duction may be introduced. Knowing the relative costs and 
profits of the several farm enterprises, the farmer is in 
position to select the most profitable ones, thereby increasing 
the total net profits of the farm. A study of production 
costs, in addition to supplying information for the intro- 
duction of more efficient methods and for the basis of enter- 
prise selection, also serves the useful purpose of comparing 
the production cost with market prices, such comparisons 
being necessary if the farmer is to be alert in adjusting the 
supply to the demands of the market. Areas in which 
studies have been made are shown in Figure 36. 


Fic. 36.—Studies of the cost of producing wheat on representative farms were 
made by the Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics for the crops 
of 1919 and 1920 in the counties shown on this map. The results of the 
study of the 1919 crop are used as a basis for this discussion. For com- 
plete report see Department Bulletin 948. Write the department for re- 
sults of 1920 study, 
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Variations in Cost of Production. 


There are very few farms on which wheat is produced 
where the conditions are exactly alike throughout. The 
different possible combinations of variable factors are almost 
infinite in number, and there is a wide range in the cost per 
acre and the cost per bushel (Fig. 37). This means that 
whatever figure is decided upon as “the cost of producing 
wheat,” most of the farms produce at some other figure, 
some below and some above. No further argument than the 
great variety of different costs on different farms should be 
required to prove that the price of wheat is not influenced 
by the cost of producing wheat, except in a remote way and 
only as the result of a series of adjustments. The farmers’ 
interest, therefore, is in the cost of production for his farm, 
its relation to the market price offered to Aim, the interrela- 
tions of the several factors of cost on his farm, whether he 
can afford to produce wheat at the probable price, and how 
and where he can cut his expenses or increase jis returns. 

The actual figure determined upon, to represent the aver- 
age cost of production, is of use, in connection with other 
statistics, for guiding judgment as to production and mar- 
keting, adjustments being indicated to producers and to con- 
sumers through price. If the supply is large the price will 
be low, and producers will tend to produce less wheat the 
next year. Any call for more wheat must be made with a 
promise of a higher price. The actual cost figure arrived 
at is not so important, either to consumer or producer, as 
the measurement of the conditions which determine the fig- 
ure and an understanding of the trend of changes in cost 
factors and in prices, and their effect, combined, upon pro- 
duction. 

It obviously is impossible for any agency to determine 
the cost of producing wheat for every farm on which wheat 
is produced. It is quite possible, however, to study the cost 
of producing wheat on a number of representative farms in 
important producing sections where different conditions pre- 
vail, with confidence that the data so obtained will approxi- 
mate very closely the results which a study of every farm 
would reveal. Sufficient variations of conditions are 
brought to attention in this way to enable each producer to 
estimate his own cost of production with a minimum of 
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effort by the very simple process of comparing notes on his 
own farm operations with those of the tables and charts pub- 
lished in reports. 


VARIATION IN NET COST PER BUSHEL OF WINTER WHEAT 
BASED ON 284 RECORDS 


NET COST 
PER BUSHEL 


$ 
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Fic. 37.—Note the wide variation in the net cost per bushel in 1919. The 
average cost per bushel on these 284 farms was $1.87. About three-fourths 
of the farmers of whom records were taken produced wheat at a cost of 
$2 and less. 
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Regional Variation in Cost of Production. 


Next to the wide variation in net cost per bushel, the out- 
standing fact is that high cost per acre does not necessarily 
mean high cost per bushel. In fact if we know only the cost 
per acre we know very little about the cost of a bushel of 
wheat. This fact is illustrated graphically in Figure 38. 
The average cost per acre of producing. winter wheat in 
Saline County, Nebr., was just twice as high in 1919 as the 
cost of growing an acre of spring wheat in Morton County, 
N. Dak., but the net cost per bushel of the winter wheat in 
Saline County, Nebr., was only 6 cents more than half the 
cost of a bushel of the spring wheat in Morton County. 
Similar differences, even though not so marked, may be 
observed in acre and bushel costs of other areas. 

The dominant factor is acre yield. The average yield of 
spring wheat in Morton County, N. Dak., in 1919 was 4.4 
bushels per acre, while in Saline County, Nebr., the yield 
of winter wheat was 18.1 bushels per acre. Neighboring 
farms with about the same cost per acre may show very 


REGIONAL VARIATION IN COST OF PRODUCTION 
IN 
FIVE SPRING WHEAT AREAS & NINE WINTER WHEAT AREAS 
1919 


COST PER ACRE COST PER BUSHEL 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 


Ss 25 


WINTER WHEAT 
SALINE CO. NEBR 


SALINE CO. MO. 


JASPER CO.MO 
STCHARLES CO. MO. 
MCPHERSON CO. KANS 
KEITH CO..NEBR 
FORD CO..KANS 
PHELPS CO_NEBR 


PAWNEE CO. KANS 


Fic. 38.—Note low cost per acre but high cost per bushel in Morton County, 
N. Dak., and high cost per acre but low cost per bushel in Saline County, 
Nebr. Yield per acre is an important factor in cost per bushel. 
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different costs per bushel. Take for instance two farms in 
- Morton County, N. Dak., each harvesting 100 acres of spring 
wheat, and by no means extreme cases for the season. On 
one of these farms with a yield of 5 bushels per acre, the acre 
cost was $21.31, and the bushel cost $4.30. On the other 
farm with a yield of 2.9 bushels and a lower acre cost of 
$19.97, the cost per bushel was $6.79. 


Regional Variation in Cost Factors. 


As products are sold by the unit, every effort must be 
made to cut the cost of the unit to the lowest possible figure, 
irrespective of the acre costs. In the case of wheat, it is 
particularly necessary to control] the unit costs because yield 
is so much a matter of seasonal variation. Al] that can be 
done toward making ends meet is to cut the acre costs to a 
figure such that over a period of years the returns will be 
favorable. To do this, one must know from experience what 
yleld ole may expect from one’s own farm, and keep the 
acre cost within the figure which, divided by the yield, will 
give a bushel cost below the selling price. This is much 
easier said than done, it is true, but with careful attention 
to the details of sound management, much can be done to 
reduce the risk of loss and to increase the chances of profit. 

The average cost per acre, distributed into six classes of 
expense, as noted for the 1919 crop, is shown by counties in 
Figure 39, arranged in descending order of total cost per 
acre for the five spring wheat areas and for the nine winter 
wheat areas. The length of the bars is proportional to the 
average cost for all the farms in each area. The numbers in 
the columns to the left of the bars show the number of hours 
of labor used per acre on those farms using horses only; 121 
farms using tractors or motor trucks were omitted in figuring 
the hours of man and horse labor used. 

There is wide variation in the amount of labor required 
per acre, both as between areas and as between different 
farms in the same area, and some difference in the cost per 
-hour. In the spring-wheat areas the largest number of 
farms required from 6 to 10 hours of man labor and from 
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$7.50 in Saline County, 


Note the wide variation in the costs of the several factors. 


For example, the average cost of man labor on an acre in 1919 varied from 


39.—The counties in each group are arranged in descending order of total 
acre. 


$2.50 in Grand Forks County, N. Dak., to over 


costs per 


FIG. 
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20 to 26 hours of horse labor. The cost per hour was 35 
cents for man labor and 20 for horse labor, except during 
the harvesting and marketing season, when a rate of 60 cents 
an hour for man labor prevailed. The lowest labor require- 
ments were 3.6 man hours and 13.4 horse hours on one farm. 
The highest was 19.1 man hours and 45.8 horse hours, also on 
one farm. 

In the winter-wheat areas seven farmers produced the crop 
with 5.4 hours of man labor and 15.9 horse hours. On the 
other end of the scale two farms with a small acreage spent 
27.4 man hours and 61.6 horse hours on the acre. Two 
thirds of the acreage was worked with 10 hours or less of 
man labor and an average of less than 23 horse hours. The 
prevailing rates for man labor were from 25 to 35 cents an 
hour for seed-bed preparation and seeding and 60 to 80 cents 
for harvesting and marketing. Horse labor cost from 18 
cents an hour in Missouri to 25 cents in Ford County, Kans. 
-Together man and horse labor made up nearly 35 per cent 
of the total cost per acre. 

Under the general head “ materials” are included seed, 
twine, manure and straw, green manure, commercial ferti- 
lizer, and poison for grasshopper control. Of these, seed 
cost was most important, at $3.21 for spring wheat and $2.18 
for winter wheat. The use of the other items was not gen- 
eral, except binder twine in three spring-wheat and four 
winter-wheat areas, where all wheat was cut with a binder 
at an average cost of 51 and 68 cents, respectively. The use 
of commercial fertilizer was confined almost exclusively to 
Jasper County, Mo., where it averaged about $2 per acre. 
~ The thrashing cost was variable, depending on the propor- 
tion in which the thrashing crew was furnished by the farmer 
or the thrasherman, and somewhat, of course, on the yield. 
The cost per acre for thrashing spring wheat was 52 cents 
less, but 4 cents a bushel more, than for thrashing winter 
wheat. 

The “other costs” include taxes and insurance, use-cost 
of tractor, use-cost of other farm machinery, loss on aban- 
doned wheat acreage, sack rent, and general expense. The 
last mentioned was found to be about 12 per cent of the com- 
bined cost for labor materials and thrashing. Tractor and 
machinery use-cost varied, but averaged $1.77 for spring 
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wheat and $1.86 for winter wheat acreage. Taxes varied 
from 25 to 95 cents an acre. Small credits for pasture were 
found in the winter wheat areas and deducted from the total 
of “ other costs.” 

Use of land was the largest single item of cost in all areas 
except Morton County, N. Dak. It is determined for cash- 
rented farms by the rent per acre, for share-rented farms 
by the quantity of wheat given as rent times the selling 
price per bushel, and for owned farms by the valuation of 
the land times the interest rate on first mortgages. The 
lowest use-cost of land observed was $1.25 an acre cash rent 
in Morton County, N. Dak. The value of owned wheat land 
in that county averaged $36. The highest use-of-land cost 
noted was $20.26 on a farm in St. Charles County, Mo., 
rented for a 2/5 share. The highest average value of owned 
wheat land was $241 in Saline County, Mo. 


The Trend of Costs and Wheat Prices. 


The 1919 crop was produced at a high level of cost. All 
the items of cost had been increasing for several years 
(Fig. 40). The price of wheat also had risen at the same 
time and in somewhat greater proportion. The 1920 crop 
was grown at costs even higher than for the 1919 crop, but, 
before the 1920 crop could be disposed of, the price of wheat 
fell sharply, greatly reducing the returns. 

For the 1921 crop, wages were somewhat lower, because, 
with the falling price of farm products, farmers were un- 
willing to pay the wages of the preceding five years. The 
prices of things farmers buy slacked off a little, but much 
less than the price of wheat. Land values, which had in- 
creased constantly, did not fall off much, and freight rates 
remained very high. The prospect for the 1922 crop is not 
particularly promising with respect to price. It is particu- 
larly necessary at this time for wheat farmers to grow the 
crop with small cash outlay, so that they may get for their 
own work all there is in the crop. 


Method of Estimating Cost of Production Illustrated. 


Each farmer, in his own interest, should forecast his costs 
and returns, and plan accordingly. Then he should ob- 
serve as he works how closely he can come to his plan; or 
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finding changes of operation advisable or forced on him, he 
will know at once how and how much the final results will 
be affected. At the end of the season he has a record of fact 
to compare with his forecast. Nobody can tell him more 
about the facts for his farm than he can have immediately 
available at any time with the very small amount of addi- 
tional effort required to make definite observations, and 
preserve them in writing for reference and for use in making 
estimates and checking results. Farmers will find that care- 
ful estimating from definite facts of their own, in addition 
to whatever help they may get from statistics generally avail- 
able, is of practical service in forming decisions leading to 
greater returns. 

For convenience of those not in the habit of figuring 
costs, the following form is offered, using the figures for 


TREND OF FARM WAGES 
AND 


COST OF ARTICLES FARMERS BUY 
COMPARED WITH DEC.I PRICE OF WHEAT 
1910-1921 


: 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


Fic. 40.—The course of prices and wages in the period 1910 to 1921 is shown 
in relative terms, using the prices and wages of 1913 as 100. Prices of 
articles farmers buy rose less rapidly than the price of wheat, but when the 
price of wheat fell sharply and greatly in 1920, farm wages and the prices 
of things farmers buy remained high, and have not yet fallen in line with 
the price of wheat. 
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the average farm in McPherson County, Kans., in 1919. 
Each farmer, of course, must use the cost rates he has deter- 
mined for his own farm. 


Examples for figuring costs per acre and per bushel. 


Average crop of 1919, 
Your farm, 1921. Your farm, 1922, 


McPherson County, 
e 
Item of cost. z mE 
: é |. alg] 
g 7 gZ = lea (ies = g 
2 = Oo a = o 
Acres of wheat per farm...... 195'a Se |) TSE eer | ee | Eee ieee | ia [ets ee 
Production per farm.......... RAST wales. eet ae |e | ‘lla Se lowe fg | sees 
Yield of wheat per acre....... 42-70 2| 2 5 [ce ok ee ees la 2 ees Hat. cos 
Operating costs per acre: 
Preparation and seeding— | 
Man labor...........-| 4.5hrs.../$0.36 $1.62 |......|......|.--.-- | ei 
Horse labor.......---- 18s. re nn memes Cee [re =e. 2 
Harvesting and market- | 
ing— 
Man labor 2652. 232: hire. =| 2S S589) 3 2: | 2eSe P20. 432 .e 
Horse labors.-22...222 St hrs? S| 4.2054. 6h Ss 1 23-S 4 oa Fetes Bae Vuk 
Beodsi- 10) Bae 1.19 bu_.| 1.98 | 2.36 |......]....-- oe Bekere Se fbi 
Binder twine............. 2.8 Ibs..-|.. ah eee ee | sence aot deat’ 
Thrashing (3 shock | | 
thrashed)” 2 ee $2.7 DOS 323 | oes -|- see eee | ees ee estes 
ae ae eS) 
Total of above cost 
items (76 per cent of | 
total operating cost)!_].......... ee ae ST RGN (AI | ac! ee | cece s = ete n ees 
Other operating costs (24 | | | | 
per cant). Sess eee eo Sia ee | 5.24 | se aE ee brats jemee eh S 
Total operating cost per | | 
S06O* 32253253. 3222 4 eee eee 4 lee (2 ee Peete Persp en sts eye | | nea | 
Operating cost per bushel : 
($21.76+yield 12.7 bushels). .]..........|-.-.-- Ab ij ie imeem PO a gern 8 Sa 
Rent, or current interest on ' 
fair valuation ofland’=— 2°. -- 15.5222). -)- oes 8.44 |. ot. clee cecal ecole = eee 
Cost per acre, including land..|..........}....-. SOON. cacdaloee nce Spee eee) dees). At 
Cost per bushel, meluding | | 
Jand..($30.20-+12.7)....2s2--~s|eeeoes owas oo | a alee teens [acces al = tt 
| | | 


1 These costs may not hold exactly at 76 per cent for individual farms showing wide Varia- 
tions in the size of the sum ofitems listed nor for those with unusually high or low other mis- 
cellaneous costs. 1 


Financing Wheat Production. 


To a very considerable extent, indeed to a far greater 
degree than in most other industries, the financing of the 
wheat crop is done with the farmers’ own capital. The credit 
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sought and obtained in most cases is only supplementary to 
the capital invested by the farmer himself. The wheat 
grower may need production credit, which will enable him 
to prepare his soil, procure suitable seed, maintain his family 
and live stock during the crop-growing season, and to employ 
help in reaping and thrashing his grain. All of this credit 
will not be needed, of course, for the entire production period, 
but must be available for use when needed in carrying out 
the farm program. Its term, therefore, may vary from a 
few days to six months, and it is needed longer in case prices 
at thrashing time are so low that holding the wheat seems 
desirable. 

An inquiry from banks, conducted by the department some 
months ago, indicated that in Kansas, a typical winter-wheat 
State, 45 per cent of the loans to farmers were made on 
their personal notes, without indorsement; 13 per cent on 
notes with one or more indorsements; 29 per cent on live- 
stock mortgages; 10 per cent on crop liens; and the remain- 
ing 3 per cent on warehouse receipts, stocks and bonds, and 
miscellaneous security. In North Dakota, a typical spring- 
wheat State, the same inquiry indicated that 27 per cent of 
the farmers’ loans were obtained on notes without indorse- 
ment, 9 per cent on notes with indorsement, 43 per cent on 
live-stock mortgages, 12 per cent on crop liens, and the 
remaining 9 per cent on warehouse receipts, stocks and bonds, 
and other forms of security. 

Doubtless the crop to be produced should constitute the 
leading security for a loan obtained to assist in its pro- 
duction, as in effect the moriey is invested in the crop. 
Owing to the hazards to which growing crops are exposed, 
however, crop lens are not looked upon as a desirable form 
of security. The thing needed to bring crops into use as 
security for loans is a suitable form of crop insurance. 
Hitherto, hail insurance has been the only form of such 
insurance generally available. This by no means fully meets 
the requirements. Crop insurance, like life insurance, should 
cover all hazards beyond the control of the insured. Several 
attempts already have been made to give such coverage, and 
it is to be hoped that general crop insurance will in some 
way be made available on reasonable terms. 
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Marketing Wheat. 


When a farmer hauls a load of wheat to a flour mill and 
exchanges it for flour and feed the problem of marketing is 
a very simple one. Usually, however, the processes of 
marketing are much more complex than this. The wheat is 
hauled to a country elevator and sold. The price paid for 
it, and, to some extent, the marketing processes which follow, 
are determined by many factors, some of them far beyond 
the control of the farmer. Among these factors are (1) the 
class of wheat grown, (2) the quality of the grain sold, (3) 
the direction, distance, time, and rate of movement of wheat, 
(4) the farmer’s financial situation, (5) the freight rate 
charged, and (6) the total production at home and abroad 
and the quantity carried over from previous crops. Discus- 
sion of these factors follows. 


Classes of Wheat. 


Under the Official Wheat Standards of the United States, 
wheat is separated into six commercial classes as follows: 
(1) Hard Red Spring, (2) Durum, (3) Hard Red Winter, 
(4) Soft Red Winter, (5) Common White, and (6) White 
Club.t. If wheat of one class has more than 10 per cent of 
another mixed with it, the mixture is classed “ Mixed Wheat.” 
Four classes, Hard Red Spring, Durum, Hard Red Winter, 
and Common White, are divided into subclasses on the basis 
of color and texture of kernels. Each of the first three classes 
named has three subclasses, while Common White has two 
subclasses. Subclasses are recognized because, so far as these 
classes are concerned, the best outward index of quality, from 
the standpoint of utilization of flour made therefrom, is the 
color and texture of the kernels, that is, whether dark, hard 
and vitreous, or yellow, mottled, and starchy. 

Hard Red Spring wheat is grown principally in the north- 
central part of the United States (Fig. 41), where the winters 
are too severe for the production of winter wheat. Nearly 
14 million acres of this class of wheat are grown annually 
in the United States, comprising nearly one-fourth of the 


1Classes 5 and 6 have been combined by recent order of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, effective July 17, 1922. 
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total wheat acreage. Although there are 24 varieties of 
Hard Red Spring wheat, about two-thirds of the acreage 
of this class is sown to one variety, Marquis. The strongest 
flours for bread making are produced from Hard Red Spring 
wheat. 

Durum wheat is grown in almost the same area (Fig. 42) 
as Hard Red Spring wheat. The district of heaviest pro- 
duction of durum wheat is just west of the Red River Valley 
in North Dakota. About 4 million acres of durum wheat 
have been grown annually in the United States for several 
years. It comprises about one-sixteenth of the total wheat 
acreage. Arnautka and Kubanka are the leading varieties 
among the 11 commercial durum wheats grown. 

Durum wheat usually yields more than Hard Red Spring 
wheat in this northern spring-wheat belt, because of its 
greater resistance to drought and to black stem rust. 

Hard Red Winter wheat is grown principally in the cen- 
tral Great Plains area (Fig. 43), where dry summers and 
rather dry winters prevail. Hard Red Winter wheat is not 
well adapted to humid sections. More than 17 million acres 
are grown annually in the United States, comprising nearly 
one-third of the total wheat acreage. The leading varieties 
are Turkey, Kharkof, and Kanred. Hard Red Winter 
wheat is used in the manufacture of bread-making flour. 

Soft Red Winter wheat is grown largely in the humid 
sections in the eastern half of the United States (Fig. 44). 
About 16 million acres are grown annually, comprising over 
30 per cent of the total wheat acreage. About 65 varieties 
are grown, the principal ones being Fultz, Fulcaster, Medi- 
terranean, Poole, Red May, and Red Wave. 

Soft Red Winter wheat is used in the manufacture of both 
bread-making and pastry flours. The flour from Hard Red 
Spring and Hard Red Winter wheats often is blended with 
that of this class to make it a stronger bread flour. 

Common White wheat is grown in both the eastern and 
western parts of the United States (Fig. 45). Where now 
grown it usually outyields the other classes of wheat. Over 3 
million acres, or somewhat more than 5 per cent of the total 
wheat acreage, is sown to Common White wheat annually in 
the United States. More than 50 varieties are grown, the 
leading ones being Pacific Bluestem, Goldcoin, Baart, Defi- 
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~ HARD RED SPRING WHEAT 


ESTIMATED ACREAGE 
1919 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


Fic. 41.—More than two-thirds of the spring wheat of the United States be- 
longs to this class, which is grown under subhumid to semiarid conditions 
favorable to high quality. North Dakota, Minnesota, and South Dakota lead 
in its production. It sets the standard for bread-making flour. 


DURUM WHEAT 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


Fic. 42.—Durum wheat is grown in the midst of the hard red spring wheat 
area, The center of the area of production gradually is moving westward 
to drier districts. From durum wheat is made a granular flour called 
semolina from which macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and other edible pastes 
are manufactured. 
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HARD RED WINTER WHEAT 


ESTIMATED ACREAGE 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
1919 2,000 ACRES 


Other . 
| U.S...| 21,677,900 


Fic. 43.—iard red winter wheat is produced in enormous quantities in the 
central section of the Great Plains area. It occupies nearly one-third of 
the total acreage of all wheat and about half of the total winter-wheat 
acreage in the United States. Wheat of this class ranks next to hard red 
spring in quality for flour manufacture. 


SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 
ESTIMATED ACREAGE 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


Kans. .| 1,424,300 |S | 20,691,400 3 we 


Fic. 44.—Soft red winter wheat is grown over a wide area, mostly under 
humid conditions. It also occupies nearly one-third of the total acreage of 
all wheat and nearly one-half of the total acreage of winter wheat. The 
States leading in its production are Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. 
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COMMON WHITE WHEAT 


COMMON WHITE WHEAT 

ESTIATED ACREAGE, 1519 
STATE ACRES 
Wash .| 1,179,100 
Calif .| 656,400 


Kans . 31,600 
Other . 114,700 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
2000 ACRES 


Fic. 45.—Common white wheat is grown chiefly in the Far West but also in 
the Great Lakes section. Washington, California, Oregon, and Idaho lead 
in its production in the West; New York and Michigan in the East. 


WHITE CLUB WHEAT 
Se ACREAGE 


Fic. 46.—White Club wheat is grown 
only in the West, chiefly in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and Idaho. 


ance, Dicklow, and Daw- 
son (Golden Chaff). 
Common White wheat is 
used in making pastry 
flours and breakfast foods 
and to some extent in 
bread-making flours. 
White Club wheat is 
grown only in the west- 
ern part of this country 
(Fig. 46). In some sec- 
tions in this region it out- 
yields all other classes. 
Although more than 1 
million acres of White 
Club wheat are grown 
annually, it comprises less 
than 2 per cent of the 
total wheat acreage. 


White Club wheat is used in making starchy flours for pastry 
or is exported to South America and the Orient. 
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Quality of the Wheat Crops. 


The wheat crop varies in quality from year to year, as a 
result of climatic and other conditions during the growing 
season, and especially in the harvest period. Each year the 
Department of Agriculture estimates the average quality of 
the crop from reports received from many farmers, millers, 
and elevator operators. These estimates for the 22 years, 
1900 to 1921, are given in Figure 47. They may be con- 
sidered as a general index for each year of all the condi- 
tions that have affected the crop while it was on the farm 


WHEAT 
ESTIMATED AVERAGE QUALITY 
UNITED STATES, 1900-1921 


YEAR 1900 


SPRING WHEAT 


i WINTER WHEAT 
Re i ica 
=a =a 


lic. 47.—The quality of the wheat crop varies with the conditions under 
which it was grown. Unfavorable weather during growth, harvest, or 
thrashing is reflected in the quality of the grain. Drought, rain, and rust 
are the chief factors. 


and, as such, they enable a comparison to be made of the 
general seasonal conditions as well as the crops of different 
years. 

The very low quality of spring wheat in 1904 and 1916 
was due chiefly to epidemics of stem rust. The low quality 
of spring wheat in 1911 and 1914 was due chiefly to severe 
drought. The low quality of all wheat in 1919 was due 
partly to drought, partly to rust, and partly to excessive 
summer rains. The crop of 1921 was of rather low quality, 
winter wheat being 87.1 per cent, spring wheat 82.2 per cent, 
and the average of all wheat 85.8 per cent, owing to summer 
heat and other causes. 
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WHEAT 
ANNUAL VARIATION IN QUALITY 
RECEIPTS BY CLASSES & GRADES AT ALL INSPECTION POINTS 
IN THE 
CROP MOVEMENT YEARS, JULY,1917 - JUNE,1921 
AND 
AVERAGE FOR THE FOUR-YEAR PERIOD 
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48.—In these 4 years the great bulk of the wheat falls into the three 


Fic. 


Nearly half of the hard red spring wheat, 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


on the average, goes into No. 


upper grades, 


On the average of good and bad crop 


iF 


years together, more than 50 per cent of all wheat inspected is graded No. 1 


and 


oO. 2 
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Quality as Shown by Grade. 


The quality and consequent grade of wheat are dependent 
primarily upon the weather conditions which prevail during 
the growing season and harvest and the conditions under 
which wheat is stored from time of harvest until it is 
marketed. 

Each subclass of wheat is divided into five numerical 
grades (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5), dependent upon the following 
factors: Test weight per bushel, moisture content, percentage 
of damaged kernels, purity, cleanliness, and condition. 
Wheat failing to 


meet th cifica- 
neet = Spe = TOTAL RECEIPTS OF EACH GRADE 
tions for any one AT ALL INSPECTION POINTS 


of the five nu- JULY, 1917-JUNE ,1921 
merical grades is 
graded “Sample 
Grade.” 
Wheat, after 
leaving the farm, 
in finding its way 
through channels 
of interstate com- 
merce to distant 
mills and to sea- 
Fic. 49.—Bird’s-eye view of wheat quality. In- 


board cities for spected receipts of all six classes, in all four 


export is inspect- years. About 60 per cent in grades 1 and 2, 
7 and about 80 per cent in grades 1, 2, and 3. 


QUALITY OF WHEAT 


ed and graded at 
terminal markets in accordance with the official wheat stand- 
ards of the United States. There were 92 such inspection 
points in 1917, 118 in 1918, 143 in 1919, 158 in 1920, and 167 in 
1921. The inspectors at terminal markets are not employees 
of the Government, but are employed by State grain-inspec- 
tion departments, chambers of commerce, and boards of 
trade, or in some cases they operate independently on a fee 
basis. These inspectors, however, are licensed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and use the Federal 
standards. 

In Figure 48 is shown the annual and average quality of 
the wheat produced in the United States in the four years, 
1917 to 1920, inclusive, as indicated by the grades given to 
that portion of the crop which moved in interstate commerce 
from July, 1917, to June, 1921, inclusive. The graph is 
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based upon the total carload receipts inspected at all inspec- 
tion points in each year. Figure 49 shows in the same way 
the average quality of all classes in all four years. An indi- 
cation of the effect of class and quality (grade) of wheat on 
price is given in Figure 59. 
Surplus and Deficiency of Production-in Relation to Movement 
of the Wheat Crop. 

The marketing of wheat takes from the farm producer 
what he does not keep for food, feed, and seed, and places 
it in the hands of other consumers. It is estimated that 


WHEAT SURPLUS AND DEFICIENCY 
FIVE-YEAR AVERAGE 1910-1914 


@ suRPLus 


@ _ OEFICIENCY . FIGURES IN STATES 
REPRESENTS 
MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 


Fic. 50.—The States east of the Mississippi, except Indiana, Maryland, and 
Delaware, do not produce enough to supply their own needs, and the same 
is true of the Southwest from Texas to California. The great surplus- 
producing States are Kansas, North Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
Washington. 

about 60 per cent of the wheat crop ordinarily is shipped 

out of the county where grown. This may be considered 

the commercial crop, and it is this part with which we must 
deal in the discussion of wheat marketing. 

A large part of the farm surplus is consumed in the United 
States by farmers who do not produce enough for their 
own needs and by people who are not engaged in agriculture. 

Under the average conditions of the five years, 1910-1914, 
inclusive, 19 States (Fig. 50) each had a surplus of wheat 
above its own requirements for food, feed, and seed. This 
surplus supplied the other 30 States whose wheat production 
severally was below their consumption and provided the 
national surplus for export. 
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Fic. 51.—A busy day at a country elevator. 
Movement from the Farm. 


The first movement of wheat from the farmer to ‘the 
ultimate consumer usually is to the local or country elevator 
(Fig. 51) and thence to great terminal elevators (Fig. 52) 
for further distribution to mills at home and abroad. 


Fic. 52.—Terminal elevator surrounded by cars loaded with grain. 
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The wheat may be hauled directly from the separator as 
it is thrashed, or it may be binned on the farm first, or part 
may be handled in each way. In general, however, a rapid 
movement begins soon after harvest (Fig. 53), due to the 
necessity for money, the lack of storage space, and the cost 
of storing. In the Far West sack handling still is the rule, 
and, though much grain moves direct from separator or 
“combine ” to the warehouse, the dry summer climate allows 
cheap storage on the farm, where the bags may lie for weeks 
in a great rick in the field without cover. 


MONTHLY MARKETING OF WHEAT FROM FARMS 
(UNITED STATES KANSAS NORTH DAKOTA) 
AND 


RECEIPTS AT ELEVEN MARKETS,AND EXPORTS 


AVERAGE OF 10 YEARS, JUNE 1910—JUNE 1920 


PER CENT 
OF YEARLY JN. JULY. AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. 


MARKETING 


MAR. APR. MAY. JN. 


Fic. 53.—Movement of wheat from the farms is very rapid after harvest, which 
is progressively later from south to north. Nearly three-fourths of the crop 
leaves the farms in the first six months of the crop-movement year. Re- 
ceipts at central markets naturally correspond yery closely ; exports, on the 
other hand, are much more evenly distributed throughout the year. (See 
Fig. 59 also.) 
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The average time and the rate of movement from the farm 
in Kansas and North Dakota and in the whole United States 
are shown in Figure 53. From Kansas the movement begins 
in the latter part of June or in early July. The heaviest 
movement from the farms in Kansas ordinarily is in July. 
As one goes farther north the harvest and the beginning of 
movement occur successively later. In North Dakota the 
new crop does not begin to move until in August and the 
peak of the flow occurs in September. 

For the whole country, the peak of flow from farms is in 
August and September, with gradual decrease to January. 
More than one-third of the crop was marketed in July and 
August in the 10-year period (1911-1920) and nearly three- 
fourths of the entire crop in the first six months of the crop- 
movement year, namely, from July to December, inclusive. 

The lower part of Figure 53 shows the progressive monthly 
receipts at 11 principal markets in the North Central States, 
and the exports from the country. Market receipts are seen 
to agree well with the movement from farms, but exports 
are much more evenly distributed throughout the year. 


Financing Wheat Storage and Movement. 


Since the fall in prices of farm products in 1920, market- 
ing credit has called for increased attention. By marketing 
eredit, in so far as the farmer is concerned, is meant chiefly 
the credit which is needed after the grain has been harvested 
and which will enable him to market his grain in an orderly 
manner. The amount and duration of this credit depends 
largely, as already intimated, upon the condition of the 
market. If the price of wheat is high, the farmer is inclined 
to sell quickly, in which case credit obligations at the banks 
will be rapidly reduced. Rapid release of a large volume 
of the crop, however, may have the effect of congesting trans- 
portation and storage facilities and depressing the price 
(Fig. 59). When market prices are exceptionally low, there 
is a natural tendency to postpone selling, and this causes a 
special demand for credit. In the absence of a suitable ware- 
house system, the security for such loans frequently is the 
same as for production credit. In many cases existing obli- 
gations are renewed for increased amounts. 
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The development of a well-organized warehouse system 
would be highly advantageous to wheat growers, as well as 
to producers of other nonperishable agricultural products, in 
obtaining credit during the marketing season. By utilizing 
a licensed and properly supervised warehouse, the farmer 
should find little difficulty in obtaining advances on his note 
secured by a warehouse receipt, or on drafts accepted by a 
warehouse association, when he desires to defer the selling of 
his crop. Such notes would be eligible for rediscount for six 
months at the various Federal reserve banks, when the pro- 
ceeds are used for agricultural purposes. 

Only meager information is available on the financing 
involved in the orderly movement of the wheat crop from 
the farmer to the mill or the exporter. Some interesting 
data on the sources of borrowings by different types of coun- 
try elevators and warehouses, however, have been compiled 
by the Federal Trade Commission. The study covered a 
total of 4,925 establishments, including 2,353 line houses and 
2.572 individual houses. The so-called line houses were 
subdivided as commercial, cooperative, mill, and malster, 
while the individual establishments were classified as co- 
operative, independent, mill, and malster. 

All line houses, it was found, were financed largely by 
the head offices, this source of funds representing over 80 
per cent of the total borrowings. Local banks furnished . 
about 11 per cent of the loans, and the balance came from | 
commission houses, mills, city banks, and other sources. 

The individual houses were financed more largely by local 
banks, which furnished, in their case, 65 per cent of the: 
total borrowings. Commission houses furnished 17 per cent 
and mills 3 per cent, while farmers and other local residents 
furnished about 24 per cent. The balance, as in the case of 
line elevators, came from scattered sources. 

There is little doubt, of course, that the commission houses, 
as well as the head offices of line elevators, in turn rely.upon 
the larger city banks for considerable amounts of credit. 
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Freight Rates. 


The expense or cost of taking wheat from the farm to the 
market is an important factor in determining the price the 
farmer obtains for it. Freight rates make up an important 
part of the costs of marketing. Before the war it cost from 
8 to 10 cents per bushel to ship wheat from Chicago to New 
York (Fig. 54) and about 12 cents from Kansas City to New 
Orleans. Beginning with 1917 the rates rose, and by 1920 
they had doubled. Ihe history of freight rates from Chi- 


FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT 
KANSAS CITY TO NEW ORLEANS 
AND 
CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE, 1913 - 1921 
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Fic. 54.—Freight rates on wheat from Chicago to New York and Kansas City 
to New Orleans rose rapidly with our entry-into the- World War and were 
higher in 1920 and 1921 than at any time since 1886. The average ocean 
rate for 1921 was higher than that of any prewar year for which records 
are available. 


cago to New York is interesting. Following the Civil War 
rates were very high. Later they declined from about 32 
cents per bushel in 1870-1873 to 8 cents per bushel in 1905. 

The rate for 1920 was the highest since 1886. The high 
rates scarcely were felt until the price of wheat started 
downward. To pay 16 cents out of $2.70 did not seem as 
burdensome as paying 8 cents out of $1, but when the price 
of wheat fell to $1.60 in New York, as it did in 1921, the 
16-cent rate became a real burden, as most of the surplus 
wheat is produced west of Chicago. 
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FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK, 1870-1921 
AND 


NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 1879-1921 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE 


Fic. 55.—The freight rate from Chicago to New York is the export rate. The 
domestic rate is higher than the export rate, if there is any difference be- 
tween the two. The New York to Liverpool rate rose above $1.50 in 1918. 
(See Fig. 56.) 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT 


ARGENTINA INDIA AUSTRALIA 
TO 
LIVERPOOL, 1910-1921 


IN TERMS OF 


Fic. 56.—Ocean freight rates rose rapidly after the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914 and fell rapidly after the signing of the armistice on November 
11, 1918, while rail freight rates (see Fig. 54) rose with our entry into the 
war and have not fallen. The New York to Liverpool rate usually is lower 
than from points in other producing countries because of the shorter 
distance, 
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The ocean rates on wheat from New York to Liverpool 
(Fig. 55) had declined to a very low point before the World 
War. In the 10-year period, 1901-1910, it cost less than 4 
cents a bushel to ship wheat from New York to Liverpool. 
The submarine warfare made shipping very scarce and ocean 
freighting a very hazardous enterprise. Rates became very 
high; in fact, the allied Governments practically fixed rates 
through the most critical period of the war. Soon after 
peace was declared, rates began to fall, but they have not yet 
returned to the prewar level. The quotation for January 
27, 1922, was 94 cents per bushel, or more than double the 
quotation for January 30, 1914, which was 44 cents. 

The rates from New York to Liverpool, England, a great 
unport market for Europe, generally are less than the rates 
from other wheat-exporting countries (Fig. 56). The longest 
haul is from Sydney to Liverpool, and from this point natu- 
rally the rates are highest. The rates from all countries 
were very high during the World War, but declined immedi- 
ately after the Armistice. Rates from New York have fallen 
more rapidly than the rates from any other point, presum- 
ably because there is more competition for shipping from 
New York to Liverpool than from other points. It may be 
noted also that during the first part of the war period rates 
from New York to Liverpool were much cheaper than rates 
from other countries, which explains in part the very great 
increase in our exports. 


Prices of Wheat. 


Many factors enter into the determination of the price 
paid for wheat to producers in any locality at a given time. 
Among the important factors to be considered are (1) charac- 
ter of the local market, whether it is in an area of surplus or 
deficiency production (Fig. 50) ; (2) the distance to markets 
and cost of transportation (Fig. 57) ; (3) the time in relation 
to the season (Fig. 59) ; (4) the total available supply for the 
markets of the world in relation to the consumers’ demands; 
and (5) financial conditions and prices of other commodities. 
Prices paid at the principal central and export markets are 
determined by similar conditions. The several factors to be 
considered can be discussed only briefly here. 
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Farm Prices. 


Local variations in farm prices——The wide variation in 
the prices paid wheat producers in the United States upon 
any given date is illustrated on the map in Figure 57, which 
shows the geographic distribution of wheat prices received 
by producers on December 1, 1921. Prices are lowest in 
those surplus-producing States which are most disadvan- 
tageously located with respect to the large world markets, 
and highest in those States of deficiency production which 
are most disadvantageously located with respect to supplies. 
Farmers in surplus-producing areas receive approximately 
the price paid at the nearest large central or terminal mar- 
ket, less the cost of placing their wheat upon that market. 
Farmers in deficiency areas receive approximately the price 
paid to producers in the most distant surplus-producing area 
from which the deficiency is made up, plus the cost of ship- 
ping that wheat into their locality. 

Annual variations in farm prices.—Variations in the 
world’s production and demand and changes in price levels 
cause nation-wide variations in the farm prices of wheat 
(Fig. 58). Examples of the effects of large and small crops, 
wars, Government price fixing, and inflation and deflation all 
are shown in the movements of prices through the last 10 
years. 

In the first two years, 1912-1913, crops were good, and 
there were only the normal seasonal price movements, mostly 
between 75 cents and $1 per bushel. In 1914 the World War 
broke out, and the price rose rapidly through the remainder 
of the season until on May 1, 1915, it reached approximately 
$1.40. The high prices in the autumn and spring encour- 
aged a greatly enlarged acreage, and an unusually good 
season caused high yields and the greatest production ever 
had in this country. Consequently by the 1st of June, when 
a large crop seemed certain, prices had begun to fall. All 
of the important surplus-producing countries except Aus- 
tralia produced large crops, and consequently prices remained 
low through the crop year 1915-16. In 1916 the Russian 
surplus was shut out of the world’s markets, the crop of 
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58.—Note low farm price levels before the war, rise at the beginning of 


the war, fall with enormous production in 1915, rise with low production 
caused by rust injury in 1916, high levels after the United States entered. 


the war, and rapid deflation 
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after June 1, 1920. 
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the United States was short because of reduced acreage and 
severe injury by black stem rust, and prices rose rapidly 
after July. 

After the United States entered the war in April, 1917, 
steps were taken to regulate the distribution and the price of 
wheat. The Food and Fuel Control Act of August 10,1917, 
guaranteed a minimum price of $2 per bushel for the crop 
of 1918. On August 30, 1917, the President fixed a minimum 
price for the 1917 crop at $2.20 per bushel for No. 1 northern 
spring and its equivalents at Chicago, with differentials for 
grades and markets. Through the operations of the United 
States Grain Corporation this became the basic price for 
wheat. The average farm price of the whole country re- 
mained at a level of about $2 per bushel throughout 
1918. By an Executive order on June 21, 1918, the 
price of wheat was raised to $2.26 a bushel for No. 1 
northern spring and its equivalents at Chicago. Inthe spring 
of 1919 wheat prices rose sharply, reaching $2.31 on May 1, 
but declined, under pressure of large acreage and large pro- 
duction, to about $2.10 by October 1. With decreases in acre- 
age and estimated production, prices rose rapidly thereafter, 
reaching $2.58 on June 1, 1920, a month before the Govern- 
ment guaranty of a minimum price was terminated. General 
deflation began soon after and continued to the end of 1921, 
when the price stood near 90 cents. 

Although the prices of all commodities did not rise as 
rapidly through 1916-17 as did the prices of wheat, after 
the price of wheat was fixed the average prices of all com- 
modities continued to rise until May, 1920. Thus the prices 
through the war were not really as high as they seemed. 
Excepting the period from August, 1914, to October, 1915, 
and the period from August, 1916, to August, 1917, the price 
of wheat was relatively not far above the average prices of 
other commodities, and with the sharp break in the prices of 
other commodities wheat also fell. The precipitous fall 
and the low prices of 1921 have not been due to overproduc- 
tion so much as to the general deflation of all prices. Com- 
pared with the general price level in 1921, the farm price of 
wheat fell to the lowest point it has ever reached in the 
United States. 
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Fic. 59.—The farm price of wheat usually is rela- 
tively high on July 1, when the old crop is 
nearly gone and the new crop just beginning to 
move. Farm prices tend to fall rapidly during 
the next two months, when the great movement 
of -wheat from the farms is taking place as 
harvest and thrashing progress. 


Seasonal market- 
ing in relation to 
farm prices.—A 
large part of the 
wheat crop is mar- 
keted in a few 
months after har- 
vest (Fig. 59, see 
also Fig. 53), which 
causes a rapid de- 
cline in prices dur- 
ing the first few 
months of the new 
crop year (Figs. 58 
and 59). This is 
one of the principal 
causes for the need 
of credit for storing 
grain. Taking the 
averages of farm 
prices of wheat by 
months from 1909 to 
1913 as representing 
normal seasonal va- 
riations, it will be 
noted (Fig. 59) 
that the highest 
farm prices are paid 
about July 1, just 
as wheat of the new 
crop begins to ar- 
rive on the market. 
Prices decline rap- 
idly from this high 
point until in Sep- 
tember or October 
or occasionally 
later, after which 
they rise slowly and 
irregularly through 
winter, spring, and 
early summer to the 
highest point again 
about July 1. 
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Market Prices. 


Market prices for wheat, like farm prices, vary with the 
class, subclass, and grade of wheat, as well as with the loca- 
tion and nature of the market. 

Market prices of different grades of wheat —In Figure 60 
are shown the prices, by months, of No. 1 grade of the lead- 
ing subclass of four classes of wheat, and the discounts in 
price for grades 2, 3, 4, and 5 below the price of No. 1. 
These figures cover the crop-movement year from July, 1920, 
to June, 1921, and cover subclasses at St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Minneapolis. The prices are averages of the reported 
cash sales of each grade on those days in each month on 
which all five grades were represented. The prices of No. 1 
are given in dollars and cents. The prices of the other 
grades are discounts in cents per bushel below the price of 
No. 1; for example, at St. Louis in July, 1920, No. 1 sold 
at $2.75; No. 2 at $2.73, a discount of 2 cents; and Nos. 4 and 
5 at $2.70, a discount of 5 cents below No. 1. 

An outstanding feature of the graph is the wide spread 
between the prices of the different grades of Dark Northern 
at Minneapolis, compared -with the narrow spread between 
the prices of the different grades of Hard Winter at Kansas 
City. While the figures given cover only one year, a study 
of similar data for other years shows a fairly similar con- 
dition. 

Probably several reasons must be sought for the difference 
in price spreads between the different grades in the different 
cases. Hard Red Spring wheat is used almost exclusively for 
domestic milling. Minneapolis is the largest milling center 
in the United States. Most of the wheat arriving there is 
bought by sample by mill buyers to whom low-grade wheat 
is not attractive. The best grade makes a flour of extra 
strength and quality and is in great demand for milling by 
itself and for blending with other wheats. For this reason 
premium prices are paid for grade No. 1. There is markedly 
less demand for the successively lower grades because they 
are of less value for blending with wheat of other classes. 
This will account, in considerable measure, for the very 
heavy discounts for the lower grades. Hard spring wheat 
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1 WHEAT 


BELOW PRICE OF NO. 


JULY,1920--JUNE 1921 


PRIC= OF NO. 1 GRADE 
$2.75 $2.52 $2.60 $2.29 $2.02 $2.00 $2.03 $1.90 $166 $1.41 $1.54 $1.51 


Dis- 
COUNTS 


ST. LOUIS 


CLASS & 
MARKET 
RED 
WINTER 


MONTH JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. 


PRICE OF NO. 1 GRADE 
$2.66 —— $2.46 $2.09 $1.78 $1.70 $1.73 $1.64 $1.56 $1.34 $1.49 $1.40 


TTT 
ATT 
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PRICE OF NO. 1 GRADE 
$2.84 $2.54 $2.50 $2.12 $1.86 $1.76 $1.80 $1.67 $1.60 $1.56 $1.66 $1.5 
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Fic. 60.—Market prices of No. 1 grade in the 1920 crop of the highest subclass 


in each of the four major classes of wheat, at one important market, by 
months, in the crop-movement year from July, 1920, to June 1921, with price 


discounts for grades 2, 3, 4, and 5 below the price of No. 1. 
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also usually is subject to more unfavorable climatic condi- 

tions than the winter wheats, and, therefore, more of it would 

fall into the lower grades, except that the requirements for 

admission to grade 1 are lower in the case of Hard Red 

_Spring wheat. In spite of that fact about 35 per cent of the 
crop of 1920 graded below No. 3. 

On the Kansas City market a considerable portion of the 
wheat is sold to exporters and to dealers other than millers 
whose competitive buying tends to absorb the lower grades 
at relatively small discounts. Grades 1 and 2 at Kansas City 
are both deliverable on contracts in the option or future 
trading market. Grade No. 3 also is deliverable upon 
future contracts at a discount of only 5 cents per bushel. 
These conditions serve to narrow the spread in price between 
grades, as compared with the spread in the milling market 
at Minneapolis. 

Prices in world markets.—The prices of wheat in all the 
great markets of the world generally move together. The 
price in Liverpool] generally is higher than the prices in 
New York and Chicago (Fig. 61), but it is very difficult to 
compare prices in these three markets. It is not proper to 
take the difference in prices as the cost of transporting and 
handling the wheat between the different markets. The cost 
of transportation and charges for handling are two different 
factors in causing the difference in prices. Market quota- 
tions in New York and Chicago generally follow very closely 
the market quotations in Liverpool, but certain conditions 
may so affect any one of the three markets as to throw it out 
of line with the others. 
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Fic. 61.—Trend of average annual price of American wheat in Chicago, New 
York, and Liverpool from 1840 to 1921. In general, the spread in price 
has decreased steadily throughout the years, but prices in the three markets | 
are not readily comparable. 
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The Situation and Outlook. 


What does the future hold for the American wheat 
grower? After the foregoing summary of the economic 
phases of the production and marketing of wheat, this is a 
natural and vitally important question. Any attempt to 
answer it requires consideration of the long-time trends (1) 
in the prices and purchasing power of wheat; (2) in acreage, 
acre yleld, and production; (3) in consumption and export; 
and (4) in total population and the numbers living under 
rural and urban conditions in this country. 


Farm Price and Purchasing Power of Wheat. 


The quantity of goods that can be bought for a bushel 
of wheat is more significant than the number of dollars or 
cents for which it will sell. In Figure 62 is shown the trend 
of farm price and of purchasing power in terms of the 1913 
dollar, from 1866 to 1921. 

On December 1, 1866, the currency price of wheat was 
slightly higher than the peak price on December 1, 1919, 
but the purchasing power per bushel in 1866 was some 30 
cents higher. The price fell after the Civil War just as it 
has fallen since the World War. In both cases the fall has 
been due largely to deflation, and in both cases the purchas- 
ing power also has fallen farther in proportion; that is, the 
price of wheat has fallen more rapidly and farther than the 
average prices of all commodities. In purchasing power the 
price of 94 cents on December 1, 1921, was lower than the low 
price of 49 cents per bushel on December 1, 1894. 

As acre yields vary greatly from year to year, the farm 
value and purchasing power per acre (fig. 62) are a better 
index of the returns to farmers than are the price and pur- 
chasing power per bushel. A relatively high price per bushel 
was paid for the 1916 crop, but the farmer did not have as 
many bushelsasusual. In fact, on the average, he received 
less in purchasing power for the 1916 crop than for the 1915 
crop, which he sold at a lower price but of which he had 
many more bushels. 
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the 1913 dollar, was low during and after the Civil War, fairly high from 
1877 until 1909, and exceedingly low during the World War, in comparison 


1G. 62,—The purchasing power of wheat per bushel and per acre, in terms of 
with the farm price of wheat, 


F 
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At the present time (May 1, 1922) the farm price of wheat 
is considerably higher than at the end of 1921, and, as the 
prices of other commodities farmers buy (Fig. 40) are de- 
creasing slowly, the purchasing power of wheat is rising. 


Trend of Acreage and Production. 


The trends of acreage, acre yield, and production have 
been shown in Figure 7. Acreage has increased steadily as 
the country has developed. Average acre yields also in- 
creased about 25 per cent, or from 12 bushels to 15 bushels, 
in the 25 years from 1890 to 1914. As a result, production 


SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE 
COMPARED WITH 
WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE SOWN AND HARVESTED 
1895-1921 


papel WINTER WHEAT 
ACREAGE SOWN 
— — _ ACREAGE HARVESTED 


SPRING WHEAT 
o—s—__. ACREAGE SOWN 


Fic. 63.—The acreage of winter wheat sown is larger than that of spring 

a and has tended to increase faster both before and during the World 
increased steadily. The average acreage harvested in the 
10 years before the war (1905-1914) was about 48 million 
acres, of which over 18 millions were spring wheat and 
nearly 30 millions were winter wheat (Fig. 63). As the 
average abandonment of winter wheat acreage sown was 
about 8.5 per cent in those years, nearly 33 millions of acres 
of winter wheat were sown annually. 

During the World War acreage and production were 
greatly stimulated by patriotic impulses and by high prices. 
At the same time average acre yields decreased slightly, 
probably on account of unfavorable seasons and less ade- 
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quate farming methods due to the decreased labor supply. 
The enormous total of 75,684,000 acres was grown in 1919, 
but this dropped to somewhat more than 61 million and 62 
million acres, respectively, in 1920 and 1921. Further de- 
crease in acreage perhaps may be looked for, but every 
effort should be made to maintain high acre yields. 

The increase in winter wheat acreage since 1911 has been 
proportionately greater than that of spring wheat. In 1919 
the acreage of winter wheat harvested was 50,494,000 acres, 
in 1920 is was 40,016,000 acres, and in 1921 it was 42,702,000 
acres, after decreases of about 2, 11, and 5 per cent, respec- 
tively, caused by winterkilling, had been subtracted. This 
means that about 45 million acres of winter wheat were sown 
for both 1920 and 1921, compared with an average of about 
33 millions in the 10 years from 1905 to 1914. 

The preliminary estimate of the acreage of winter wheat 
sown in the autumn of 1921 for the crop of 1922 is 44,293,000 
acres, or scarcely any decrease from 1920 and 1921. How- 
ever, unfavorable conditions in the autumn and winter, espe- 
cially in the central part of the Great Plains area, have 
greatly injured the plants, and an average abandonment of 
14.4 per cent has been estimated. This unusually high 
abandonment reduces to 38,131,000 acres the area of winter 
wheat estimated to be remaining for harvest in 1922, an area, 
however, which is still 5 million acres larger than the prewar 
average. 

During the 20 years from 1898 to 1917, inclusive, the 
acreage devoted to spring wheat was fairly constant, with 
an average of 18,015,000 acres annually. The 20-million 
mark was reached only in 1911. The lowest acreage recorded 
in this period was 16,259,000 acres in 1900. In 1918 and 
1919 the acreage was increased to 22,051,000 and 25,200,000 
acres, respectively. In 1920 it dropped to 21,127,000 acres 
and in 1921 to 19,706,000 acres, which was still about 10 per 
cent above the prewar average. 

Unfavorable spring conditions have much retarded the 
sowing of spring wheat in 1922. Probably this will result 
in a decreased acreage. If this proves to be true, and the 
facts will be known before this is printed, a decreased pro- 
duction of spring wheat is probable in 1922, which will be 
one factor in obtaining a better price. 
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With about 44 million acres less of winter wheat remaining 
for harvest in 1922 than were harvested in 1921, and with a 
probable decrease in acreage of spring wheat in 1922, a de- 
creased production of all wheat seems likely to result. 


Domestic Use of Wheat. 


Most of the wheat crop of the United States is consumed 
annually within the country (Fig. 64). A small percentage 
of the crop is used for seed; a varying quantity is exported; 
and the remainder, also variable in quantity, is held in the 
country as carry-over from year to year. 


“WHEAT 
ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CROP 
UNITED STATES, 1891-1921 
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Fic. 64.—Disposal of the ae rican wheat crop i gee last 30 yea Compare 
with same factors on a per capita basis in Figur ara 
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The total consumption can not be determined directly, but 
only by subtraction of all other items. It varies slightly, 
no doubt, from year to year in relation to the price of 
flour and the general condition of business and employment. 
Consumption increases with total population, of course, and 
per capita consumption is increasing also. During the war 
consumption was decreased by the use of wheat substitutes, 
but that was only a temporary condition. 

Carry-over, also, can not be determined accurately by 
direct methods. In a long period of time it becomes in- 
creasingly negligible, as the carry-over of one year is eaten 
or exported in the next. At the end of 25 or 50 years, there- 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM THE UNITED STATES 
IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS, BY DECADES FROM 187! TO 1920 


EACH SHIP REPRESENTS APPROXIMATELY 25,000,000 BUSHELS 


Vig Wheat exports increased steadily in the 30 years from 1870 to 1900, 
decreased in the next 10 years, and increased enormously in the last 10 
years, stimulated by war-time needs. 

fore, only the final carry-over need be considered, and the 

consumption is found by subtracting the total seed require- 

ments and exports. These trends, reduced to this average 
condition, are shown later on a per capita basis in Figures 

71 and 72. 

Exports. 

The United States has exported a surplus of wheat in 
every year of its history, except 1836. International trade 
in wheat on a large scale may be said to have begun in 1850, 
in which year the repeal of the British Corn Laws went into 
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effect. At this time practically all of the wheat of the United 
States was produced east of the Mississippi River, and there 
usually was not a large quantity available for export. The 
trend of exports by decades since 1871 is shown in Figure 65 
and by years since 1849 in Figure 67. 

The Civil War cut off the southern market for northern 
wheat, and a good demand in Europe at the same time caused 
a large increase in the exports during those years. Follow- 
ing this war there were a few years of small exports, but by 
1869 they had returned to the Civil War level. Exports 
increased rapidly from 1866 to 1880, after which there was 
a decline until 1890. This was followed by a period of large 
exports until 1902. From 1878 to about 1902 was the great 
surplus-producing period of the development of wheat pro- 
duction in the United States. From 1903 to 1913 the exports 
were much less than in the previous decade (Fig. 67). 


Fic. 66.—Wheat being delivered through spouts from the bins of a water- 
front elevator into the hold of a steamer, for export. Wheat for export is 
loaded into’ships at ports on the Great Lakes, the Gulf of Mexico, the At- 
lantic Ocean, and the Pacific Ocean. At Pacific Coast ports, much of the 
wheat still is handled in bags instead of in bulk. 
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Fic. 67.—Exports vary much more than production, depending partly on 
foreign demand. In general, rapid extension of wheat production in the 
last quarter of the last century caused high exports, representing a high 
percentage of our total production. After a decade of decline the World 
War stimulated still greater exports but no larger percentage of the total. 
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The exports of the recent war period seem very large, but 
in percentage of the total of the crops produced they have 
not been greater than the exports of the period from 1880 
to 1900. It is probable, however, that the future will show 
a continuation of the prewar trend of the years 1903 to 1913, 
inclusive. 

A International Trade in Wheat. 


All the countries in the world are tied together through 
international trade in wheat (Figs. 68 and 69). The annual 
surplus from the great producing countries is poured into 
the consuming countries which do not produce enough to 
supply their own needs. Russia has been our greatest com- 
_petitor in production and the United Kingdom our greatest 
buyer. The effect of the war upon the movements in wheat 
may be seen by comparing the movements in 1920 with the 
average movements in the five-year prewar period, 1910-1914, 
inclusive. The biggest and most significant change is the 
elimination of Russia as a producing country. Lack of the 
Russian surplus was made up by increases in production in 
the United States, Canada, and Argentina. The great re- 
duction in India is due to a poor season in 1920, and the same 
was true in 1919 also. A most important economic question 
is how the future demand for our wheat will be affected 
by the return of Russia to her former place in international 
trade. Will Russia come back, and how rapidly? The ques- 
tion of how far Canada, Argentina, and India can continue 
to increase their acreage and production also is very im- 
portant to us. 


Population and Future Production. 


Since Colonial times the United States has been an ex- 
porter of wheat. For nearly half a century our wheat ex- 
ports have been large in quantity and very important in our 
total international trade in agricultural products (see Figs. 
2, 65, and 67). During the last 20 years, however, the 
volume of these wheat exports has been decreasing, except 
under the artificial stimulation of the recent war period. 
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This decrease has been due chiefly to our steadily increasing 
population (Fig. 70) and the lack of new lands suitable for 
profitable wheat production under present conditions. 

Increase in population has been due partly to births and 
partly to immigration. The birth rate is affected somewhat 
by economic conditions in this country. Immigration is 
affected by legislation here and by economic conditions here 
and abroad. Without question our population will continue 
to increase, though the rate will be governed by the factors 
named. Increasing population will require a proportion- 
ately increasing supply of wheat. Wheat production, how- 
ever, has been increasing less rapidly than population in this 
country, and it is very probable that this will continue to be 
true, at least until we reach the point where we consume 
practically all we produce. 

Per capita consumption of wheat in this country has been 
increasing steadily during the last 80 years at least (Figs. 
71 and 72). This has been due partly (1) to great improve- 
ment in milling processes, which make bread more attractive; 
(2) to increasing prosperity, which enables more people to 
eat white bread: and (3) to an increasing proportion of our 
population in cities. | 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 
AND 
POPULATION. 
EIA: 1839, 1849. 1859, AND 1866-1921 — popu ation 
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Fic. 70.—Population has increased more rapidly in the United States in the 
last 20 years than has wheat production, in spite of enormous production 
during the World War. 
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WHEAT 
PRODUCTION, NET EXPORTS, & CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA 


FOR YEARS, 1839, 1849. 1859. 1869 
AND 


TEN-YEAR AVERAGE FOR YEARS ENDING 1875-1920 
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Fic. 71.—On a per capita basis consumption is increasing and production and 
exports are decreasing. 


It is certain that city dwellers consume more wheat per 
capita than do those who live in villages and in the country. 
This probably is due in part to the lack of gardens in cities 
and in part to the comparative cheapness of bread and the 
further fact that no cooking is required. The proportion 
of the total population living in cities is increasing rapidly, 
which is a factor in the present and future trend of wheat 
consumption. 

Per capita consumption increased (Fig. 72) from 3.8 
bushels, the average of 1839 and 1849, to 4.9 bushels as the 
average from 1875 to 1884, and to 5.6 bushels as the average 
from 1905 to 1914. This rising trend, interrupted by the 
World War, doubtless now has been resumed. How much 
longer will it continue? In some countries of Europe, espe- 
cially Belgium and France, per capita consumption has risen 
to about 8 bushels of wheat annually. 

With increasing population, increasing per capita con- 
sumption, and decreasing per capita production (Fig. 72), 
there is a steadily increasing demand for our wheat at home. 
In comparatively a few years, if present trends continue, we 
shall be eating all that we produce. Of course production 
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can and will be increased if the prices paid for wheat will 
make such increase profitable. The greatly increased wheat 
production during the war, occurring under the stimulus of 
very high prices and patriotism, was partly at the expense 
of well balanced rotations and other principles of sound 
farming. As wheat prices become better in future, pro- 
duction can be increased through the use of more ferti- 
lizer and the farming of less productive land. As produc- 
tion and consumption tend to become equal new sources of 
supply must be sought in order to feed the increasing pop- 
ulation. The needed supply may be grown at home or im- 
ported from Canada, Argentina, and other countries where 
lands and labor are cheaper than in the United States. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION PER 
CAPITA IN THE UNITED STATES 


ABOUT 1845, 1880 AND 1910 


BAG=PRODUCTION IN BUSHELS 
BARREL=- CONSUMPTION IN BUSHELS 


AV. 1839 AND 1849 AV. 1875 TO 1884 AV. 1905 TO 1914 


Fic. 72.—Per capita production has reached its maximum and is slowly de- 
clining, while per capita consumption slowly rises. 


By C. E. Letenry and C. W. Warsurton, Agronomists, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and O. CGC. Stine and O. E. Baker, Agricultural 
Eeonomists, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


i HE corn crop is considered in this article from a 
broadly economic standpoint, principal atten- 
tion being given to those things which deter- 
mine its profitableness to the farmer, and to 
showing the steps by which corn has come to 
occupy the place it holds in the world to-day. 


The Importance of Corn in the United States. 


Unknown to the world before the discovery of America, 
corn stands to-day the equal in world production of any 
other cereal. An important crop in many countries of the 
world, it is first and foremost an American crop. Grown 
in every State of the Union, it reaches its true preeminence 
in the Corn Belt, that strip of productive land stretching 
from Ohio westward to the Missouri and beyond. 

Corn is the most important crop in the United States both 
in acreage and in value. Corn growing is the work of mil- 
lions of farmers, and about a hundred million acres of our 
land are planted to corn each year. It is especially import- 
ant in nearly all the eastern portion of the United States, as 
shown in Figure 1. In the western and extreme northern 
portions of the country corn is not an important crop, owing 
chiefly to climatic conditions unfavorable to its growth. 
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Of the 6,448,343 farms in the United States in 1919, 
4,936,692, or more than three-fourths, are reported by the 
1920 census as producing corn. With a corn acreage (not 
including corn cut for forage or silage) of 87,771,600 acres, 
this is an average of about 18 acres of corn on each farm 
producing it. Whatever influences the corn crop, then, 
whether it affects the growing corn or the harvested crop. 
and whether it be weather, costs, or prices, must concern 
very many people. 


FARM VALUE, DECEMBER 1 


CORN, WHEAT, AND COTTON CROPS 
AND 


CATTLE AND SWINE PRODUCED FOR SLAUGHTER 
1910-1921 


CORN 
—— — WHEAT 
— — — — COTTON 
O——o-—0 CATTLE AND CALVES 


Fic. 2.—The value of the corn crop in the United States is usually about 
double the value of the wheat or cotton crop, and about equals the combined 
values of the cattle and swine slaughtered. In 1920 and 1921, however, 
the value of swine slaughtered was nearly as great as the corn value. 


Relative Value. 


The value of the corn crop to the American farmer is 
greater than the value of any other crop grown in this 
country. In 9 of the last 12 years (Fig. 2) the value of 
corn has been greater than the combined values of wheat 
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and cotton. In 8 of these years the value of corn has been 
greater than the combined values of all cattle and swine 
produced for slaughter. The farm value of swine produced 
for slaughter has been second to the value of corn in every 
year since 1910. 

The average value of corn in the pre-war period, 1910 to 
1914, was $1,577,000,000 annually. The higher prices from 
1915 to 1919 raised the average annual value of this period 
to the stupendous sum of $3,024,000,000. The 1920 crop, 
the largest ever harvested, was valued at $2,150,000,000, 
prices having fallen from the war-time figures. The 1921 
crop, which was only 4 per cent less than the record crop of 
the previous year, was valued-at only $1,303,000,000 or 43 
per cent of the annual value during the war period, and 
approximately one-sixth less than the pre-war value, 
although the crop was one-tenth larger than the pre-war 
average. The other crops and animal products increased in 
value during the war and decreased in 1920 and 1921, but 
not to the extent that the value of the corn crop decreased. 


_- Uses: 


The hog is the largest direct consumer of corn. It is 
estimated that 40 per cent of the total crop is fed to swine 
on farms. Horses and cattle, it is estimated, account for 20 
per cent and 15 per cent, respectively. The next largest 
use of corn is for human food, 10 per cent of the crop being 
consumed on farms and ground in merchant flour mills 
(principally for food). The percentage of the crop used 
directly for food appears small, but, considering our large 
production, corn is seen to be an important food. Other 
details regarding uses of corn are shown in Figure 3. The 
outstanding use of corn is as a feed for animals, more than 
85 per cent of it being used in this way. The exports of 
corn as grain are almost negligible. 

In addition to the use of corn as grain the plant is used 
extensively in the form of silage, fodder, and stover, as 
feed for animals. In recent years, according to estimates 
by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, nearly 4 
million acres of corn each year have been made into silage. 
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More than 24 million acres of corn are cut for fodder, while 
large use is made of the stalks as feed for animals. More 
than 2 million acres have been grazed or hogged off each 
year for the last few years. 

_The corn crop and the swine and cattle populations are 
intimately interrelated. With the exception of limited areas 
from which corn is largely sold as grain, because of the 
proximity of markets, swine are found most abundantly 
where corn production is greatest. In these areas, too, the 
finishing of cattle for market is a prominent industry. The 
six States, Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Ohio, producing 48 per cent of the corn in 1921, had within 
their borders about 45 per cent of the swine of the country 
and over 25 per cent of the cattle other than milk cows on 
January 1, 1922. In addition these States produced 32 per 
cent of the chickens and 35 per cent of the hens’ eggs pro- 
duced in the United States in 1919. 

Corn, therefore, consumed either directly or in the form 
of meat and other animal products, is the principal source of 
food of the American people. 
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Fic. 3.—The uses of corn harvested for grain in the United States, based on 
estimates by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. More than 85 per cent 
is fed to live stock and somewhat less than 10 per cent is used directly 
for food. 
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The United States produces about three-fourths of the corn 
crop of the world. There are no large competing countries, 
but corn is an important crop in Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, 
and some of the southern European countries. Argentina is 
the most important of the competing countries because of the 
fact that a large part of the Argentine crop is exported. 
There is no area in the rest of the world, however, com- 
parable to the Corn Belt of the United States. Mexico prob- 
ably has a larger proportion of its cultivated land devoted to 
corn production than any other country. Most of the corn 
is grown in small patches of a few acres, partly under irri- 
gation, and is produced chiefly for human food. 

World production is shown in Figure 4. 

The total production of corn in Europe amounts to about 
one-fourth of the production in the United States. Italy, 
the Balkan countries, Hungary, Spain, and Portugal are 
the important corn-producing regions. Southern France 
also produces some corn. In the region westward from the 
Black Sea, including Rumania and the Hungarian plain, 
the rainfall, temperature, and soil conditions are similar to 
those of our Corn Belt, and corn is one of the chief crops, 
being used largely for food and also exported. Corn in 
Egypt and India is grown under irrigation, and is an im- 
portant crop locally in these countries. 

The geographic range of corn is limited by conditions of 
temperature, rainfall, and length of growing season. The 
northern and the southern limits of corn production practi- 
cally have been reached, but may be extended slightly by 
developing varieties that will mature earlier, and by grow- 
ing corn for silage or green fodder. Corn can be grown 
without irrigation only in areas where there is a considerable 
amount of summer rainfall. Temperatures both night and 
day must also be high during the growing period. These 
conditions exclude corn from a considerable part of the area 
lying between the northern and the southern limits of pro- 
duction but there remains a large potential area in which 
corn growing can be developed. 
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CORN PRODUCTION 
WORLD,1895S-1921 
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Fic. 5.—The countries reporting every year, 1895-1921, make up the great 
bulk of the world’s total production. These countries are the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, France, Italy, Spain, Algeria, Egypt, 
Union of South Africa, and Australasia. World production varies with 
production in the United States. 


The corn production of all countries reporting has in- 
creased from about 3 billion bushels annually, in the period 
1895 to 1897, to over 34 billion bushels annually in the last 
three years. (Fig. 5.) The United States produces such a 
large part of the world crop that the trend of world produc- 
tion is determined very largely by the trend of production in 
the United States. The fluctuations in world production 
from year to year follow the fluctuations in this country. 
When we have a short corn crop the world crop is short be- 
cause it is not possible for high yields in other countries to 
make up for low yields in the United States. 


Production in the United States. 


The corn crop of the United States in 1921 was the third 
largest ever produced, having been exceeded only by the 
crops of 1920 and 1912. The area planted to corn in 1921 
was about the same, however, as the average for the last 20 
years, the immense crop being the result of an acre yield far 
above the normal average. Acreage, yield, and production 
in the United States since 1866 are shown in Figure 6. 
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CORN 
ACREAGE, YIELD PER ACRE,AND PRODUCTION 
UNITED STATES; 1866-1921 
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Fic. 6.—Acreage and production of corn have increased rather steadily since 
1866. Production has fluctuated from year to vear much more than acreage, 
because it depends not only on acreage but also on yield per acre, which 


has fluctuated largely in different years. Upward and downward trends, 
however, have occurred in yield per acre. 
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The area planted to corn has increased steadily from 1866 
to the present time, being about three times as large now as 
at the beginning of this period. The expansion has been 
more rapid in certain periods than in others. The most rapid 
expansion was that between 1894 and 1899. An unusually 
large acreage was planted in 1917. This was due in large 
part, however, to the reduction in wheat acreage by winter 
killing, and in 1918 the area planted dropped back to about 
the average for the previous 10 years. From the trend of 
corn acreage since about.1910 it might be inferred that we 
have reached a point from which there will be little or no 
expansion in the future. It should be noted, however, that 
we have passed through one such period of stable acreage— 
1899 to 1908—after which there was a decided increase. We 
no longer have large areas of unoccupied land to add to the 
corn-producing area, but within the limits of present produc- 
tion considerable increases in corn acreage could be made 
without substantially reducing the acreage of other crops, 
excepting possibly pasture. 

The production of corn depends both upon the acre yield 
and upon the area planted. The fluctuations in production 
from year to year, however, are almost solely due to varia- 
tions in acre yield. In the entire period for which statistics 
of average annual yields are available, high yields have never 
occurred in more than three successive years. Relatively 
very low yields occur from time to time. The lowest yield 
was 17 bushels, reported for 1901, and the highest 31.5 
bushels, in 1920. The trend of the acre yields was down- 
ward from 1880 to 1895 and upward from 1895 to 1913. At 
present there seems to be a fairly well defined tendency to 
increase the average acre yield, but the period has not been 
long enough to determine how much of this increase is due 
to weather conditions, and how much to other factors. Prob- 
ably a part of the increase in acre yield is due to better culti- 
vation and to a reduction of the acreage in areas where the 
crop is uncertain, as in parts of Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Being the result of area planted multiplied by acre yield 
the production of corn shows the characteristic tendencies 
of both. It fluctuates annually with yield, while the tend- 
ency toward expansion or stability is determined more 
largely by the area planted. The large production of the 
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last 3 years was due not to unusual areas planted, but to 
unusual yields. Larger production may be obtained in the 
future either by increasing the area planted or by means of 
higher acre yields resulting from the use of better seed. 
better cultivation, and more fertilizer. 


Historical Development. 


Corn was the earliest cultivated crop on the American 
farm. When the first colonists settled in Virginia and in 
Massachusetts they found the Indians producing corn and 
preparing various foods from it. The Indians taught the 
colonists how to plant, cultivate, and utilize it. The spade 
and the hoe were the only tools used at first, but English 
plows were soon introduced. 

The Virginia colonists planted 30 or 40 acres in 1609, and 
about 500 acres in 1614, while in 1631 there was a surplus 
of corn to export. ‘The Massachusetts colonists planted their 
first corn in old Indian corn fields and fertilized with a 
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fish in each of the hills. Corn was the most important crop 
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Fic. 7.—Corn was an important crop in the seaboard States in 1839, but 
production was most intense in central Tennessee, the blue-grass region of 
Kentucky, and the Scioto, Miami, and Wabash Valleys. Most of the present 
Corn Belt was only sparsely settled. The total production in 1839 was 
377,000,000 bushels. 
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CORN PRODUCTION 


CORN PRODUCTION, 1859 


52,089,926 


Fic. 8.—Corn production more than doubled from 1839 to 1859. Illinois, 
Iowa, and other prairie States became important producers. Total pro- 
duction in 1859, according to the census of 1860, was 838,792,740 bushels. 
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Fic. 9.—Corn production in 1879 was centered in Illinois, lowa, and Missouri, 
nearly one-half of the crop being produced in these three States. Kansas 
and Nebraska were developing rapidly as corn producers. The Corn Belt 
had come into existence. Corn growing had pushed westward and north- 
ward. Large quantities of corn could be produced more cheaply on the 
prairies than in the forested regions. Total production in 1879 was 
1,754,591,676 bushels (census figures). 
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CORN PRODUCTION 
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Fic. 10.—Corn production in 1899 had become more intense in several States, 
but especially in the Missouri River Valley. The Corn Belt had developed 
westward and northward. Total production in 1899, according to the census 
of 1900, was 2,666,324,370 bushels. The average production per person in 
the United States had increased from 26.7 bushels in 1859 te 35.1 in 1899. 
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Fic. 11.—Corn production in 1919 amounted to 2,345,832,507 bushels. This 
is a reduction from the production of 1899. Corn cut for forage and silage 
increased very largely in this period, the acreage cut for forage, in 1919, 
being reported as 14,502,932 acres. Large decreases in production occurred 
in the Corn Belt, especially in Kansas, Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska. 
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of the early settlers because (1) acclimated seed was avail- 
able, (2) it furnished food for man and for animals, and 
(3) it was the most adaptable and best yielding crop for 
newly cleared land. 

The westward movement of corn production began imme- 
diately after the close of the Revolutionary war. The rich 
lands of Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Northwest Territory 
were settled by immigrants from the seaboard, who raised 
corn and marketed it mostly in the form of whisky and 
livestock. These were the most important corn-producing 
areas in 1839 (Fig. 7), although the western frontier of corn- 
production had already crossed the Mississippi River. 

A period of depression in the West following the panic of 
1837 had ended by 1845. A period of prosperity and rapid 
development followed. Corn production more than doubled 
in the 20 years from 1839 to 1859 (Fig. 8). This was due to 
the rapid settlement of the prairie States, a large number of 
foreign immigrants coming to reenforce the strong western 
movement of our native population. Steel plows, first made 
about 1837, quickly came into use and facilitated the break- 
ing of the prairies. The railroads by their rapid and exten- 
sive development aided this great western movement, carry- 
ing the pioneers westward and furnishing transportation for 
the products and supplies of the settlers. Exports of corn 
increased rapidly. 

The Civil War retarded development during the sixties 
and less corn was reported in the census of 1869 than in 1859. 
Rapid expansion took place in the following years. The 
first crop to reach a billion bushels was in 1870, and no crop 
has been less than a billion bushels since 1874. Returning 
soldiers of the Civil War gave further impetus to the settle- 
ment of the prairies and improved machinery came into use. 
The acreage in corn increased from 44 million to 62 million 
acres in the 5 years from 1875 to 1880, and the average corn 
product per farm doubled in the decade 1869-1879. By 
1879 the Corn Belt was rather well defined (Fig. 9). 

Beginning with 1876 there was a very great increase in 
the exports of both corn and meat products. The decline in 
freight rates about this time favored the transportation of 
farm products from the Corn Belt. The methods of culture 
in the West improved as the machinery improved, and as land 
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values rose more intensive cultivation was encouraged. Corn 
breeders developed improved varieties, the growing of which 
increased the yields. The limits of the Corn Belt were ex- 
tended and corn was pushed somewhat farther into new terri- 
tory. Acreage in 1899 was one-half larger than in 1879, 
although production increased only one-third, owing to 
lower acre yield in 1899 (Fig. 10). 

The acreage of corn in Oklahoma icone more than 
3 million acres in the decade from 1899 to 1909. This in- 
creased acreage did not prove to be permanent, however, and 
in 1919 the acreage of corn was about the same and the pro- 
duction less than in 1899, while wheat increased over 34 
million acres in the State from 1899 to 1919. The demand 
and guaranteed price for wheat during and immediately 
following the World War and the scarcity of labor resulted 
in marked increases in the wheat acreage and decreases in 
corn acreage in many other States. The full effect of this 
tendency was felt in 1919 (Fig. 11). 

In the period from 1899 to 1919 some adjustments were 
made in corn acreage, land less well suited to corn going to 
other crops; better cultural methods and better seed have 
gradually been coming into use. These changes are evi- 
denced by the acre yield, which increased from an average 
of 24.1 bushels in the period 1890 to 1899 to 26.1 bushels in 
the period 1910 to 1919. The various agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations and the U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture have done much in recent years to maintain and to 
increase the yield of corn per acre. 


The Corn Belt. 


As corn growing developed in the United States it was 
learned by experience that corn could be grown in some 
areas to better advantage than in others: Acreage soon be- 
came largest and production most intense in the more favor- 
able areas. A rather indefinite strip of land, varying from 
time to time, extending from southwestern Ohio to south- 
eastern South Dakota, and thence southward along the Mis- 
sour! River, developed corn growing most intensively and 
has become known commonly as the “ Corn Belt.” In some 
places the limits of the belt are more or less definite, as in 
southern Illinois, where there is an abrupt change in soil 
type which traces back to the glacial period. In other 
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places the limits are indefinite, particularly toward the 
north and west where climatic conditions with their deli- 
cate shadings from year to year determine the final result. 

The Corn Belt in general, except the eastern portion, is 
prairie or bottom land, fertile, easily worked, and well- 
drained. In the early days much of it was swampy, marshy 
land without trees, but covered with abundant growth of 
grassy and herbaceous plants. Other sections, though not 
marshy, were covered with heavy grass. The draining of 
the marshes and the breaking of the heavy prairie sod were 
dificult tasks for the early settlers. Once accomplished, 
however, immense corn fields easily worked and very produc- 
tive were rapidly developed. 


Crop Combinations in the Corn Belt. 


The world bids high enough for pork. corn-fed beef, and 
other corn products to make corn pay better in general than 
any other crop that can be produced in the Corn Belt. Yet, 
less than half of the corn land in the Corn Belt is allotted 
to corn in any given season. Over 50 per cent of the crop 
land is occupied by small grains and hay, whereas intertilled 
crops other than corn are allotted less than 1 per cent. 
This is due to the fact that the corn crop leaves men and 
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Fic. 12—Crop combinations in the Corn Belt. The dots indicate corn 
acreage, The broken lines mark off the regions of crop combinations. In- 
tertilled crops other than corn find their place for the most part outside of 
the true Corn Belt. 
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Fodder in the Shock. 


Fic. 13.—Corn cut and shocked in preparation for sowing winter wheat. 
A practice common in East Central States. 


teams free at times in the year when they can be employed to 
advantage in seeding and harvesting small grain and hay, 
but employs them at times when it is necessary to plant, till, 
and harvest other intertilled crops like kafir, tobacco, beans, 
and potatoes. Besides being supplementary to corn, from 
the standpoint of providing employment to men and teams 
at certain times of the year, small grain and tame hay and 
pasture grasses supplement corn in feeding livestock and 
maintaining soil fertility. 

The accompanying map (Fig. 12) shows that the princi- 

pal crop combinations in the Corn Belt result from differ- 
ences in the choice of small grains and hays, and not from 
differences in the choice of intertilled crops. In the northern 
part of the Corn Belt, from northeastern Nebraska to north- 
western Indiana, the principal small grain is oats, whereas 
along the southern margin and in the eastern end it is winter 
(fall) wheat. 

Temperature and soil conditions are important factors in 
determining the choice between these two crops. Crossing 
these two small-grain divisions of the Corn Belt in the vicin- 
ity of Sioux City, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., and Kansas City, Mo., 
there is a line largely determined by moisture conditions, to 
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the west of which the principal hay is alfalfa. and to the 
east of which it is clover and timothy. Thus, with corn 
practically excluding other intertilled crops from the Corn 
Belt, and with soil and climatic conditions markedly in- 
fluencing the choice of small grain and hay crops, the 
principal crop combinations in the Corn Belt are (1) corn, 
spring oats, and clover and timothy; (2) corn, winter wheat, 
and clover and timothy; (3) corn, spring oats, and alfalfa; 
and (4) corn, winter wheat, and alfalfa. 


Handling the Crop. 


Farm practices in handling the mature corn crop vary in 
different sections of the country. In the northern and 
northeastern States and in mountain areas cutting and 
shocking is the usual practice. In other sections it is more 
usual to gather the ripened grain from the standing stalk. 
The sections where these different practices are followed on 
the majority of the farms are shown in Figure 14. 

In the Corn Belt 
the greatest part of 
the corn is husked 
from the standing 
stalks. Other fields 
are harvested by 
live stock turned in 
to feed. <A _ larger 
proportion of the 
corn, however, is 
now being cut, either 
A for silage or for for- 
: Yo, (> = Vee | age (fodder), than 
formerly was the 
case. The percent- 
age of the total 
corn acreage cut for 
silage in the dif- 
ferent sections of 
the country is shown 


Methods of Harvesting Corn. ; : 5 
Fic. 14.—The shaded portions of the two maps in Figure 15 and 
show the sections of the United States where the percentage eut 
cutting and shocking corn (above) and gath- f 3 f ld 2 Fi , 
ering it from standing stalks (below) are the or Todder in Figure 
more common practices. ‘“ Husked” is used 16, The corn har- 
in the figuré. although in the South corn is y . = 
often only “ jerked.” vester (Fig. 17). the 
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Fig. 15.—A large portion of the corn crop is used for silage north of the 
limits of heavy grain production and in mountain sections. The acreage 
harvested for grain is comparatively small in these areas and coim is grown 


principally for making silage to feed dairy cattle. 
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Fic. 16.—The cutting and shocking of corn for forage or fodder is the common 
practice in the dairy States of the North and in Ohio, northeastern Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and most of Virginia and Maryland, also in the 
eastern Ozark region of Missouri. Corn is cut in September, cutting being 
general between September 10 and 30. 
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Cutting Corn. 


Fic. 17.—A corn harvester at work. More corn is being cut now than formerly 
both for silage and for fodder. 


Filling the Silo. 


Fic. 18.—The first silos are reported to have been built in Michigan in 1875. 
Since then the number has increased rapidly in the dairy regions, Silage 
is also being used to some extent in feeding beef cattle and other live stock, 
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shredder, and the silage cutter (Fig. 18) are being more 
extensively used. This is more expensive than “hogging 
down,” which practice is also becoming more common, but 
better use is made of the crop when it is cut, especially if 
made into silage or if the stover is shredded. 

The cutting of corn for forage or fodder is in general a 
comparatively more important practice in mountain sections 
and other areas on the outskirts of corn production. An 
important exception is found in the east-central States where 
corn is cut and shocked in preparation for winter wheat. 
In these areas general farming is practiced with live stock 
as an important side line. Fodder takes the place of hay 
that otherwise would need to be grown. 


Environmental Factors. 


The amount of corn produced in the United States in any 
year is determined by two things, (1) the acreage planted, 
and (2) the acre yield. The acreage planted is determined 
by the farmers, but the acre yield is determined by environ- 
mental factors, the most important of which have to do with 
the soil, the weather, and with insects and diseases. 


Soils. 


For highest and most profitable yields corn requires a fer- 
tile, well-drained, loamy soil well supplied with humus that 
can be easily worked with labor-saving machinery. Condi- 
tions such as these make the Corn Belt what it is. Corn is 
produced on many soil types ranging from sand to heavy 
clay, but the yields and the profits from the crop have a 
close relation to the quality and conditions of.the soil. As 
soils are farmed from year to year their natural fertility 
gradually becomes less and manure or other fertilizers must 
be added in order to maintain crop yields. The use of fer- 
tilizers, formerly confined to the eastern and southern States, 
is increasing in the Corn Belt, as profits from their use be- 
come apparent. 

Climatic Factors. 


The most important climatic factors that determine pro- 
duction and yield of corn are rainfall and length and tem- 
perature of the growing season. Corn growing is limited to- 
ward the north by the short growing season, which is under 
120 days in the average year along the Canadian border 
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(Fig. 19). Along the Gulf it is 240 days or over. Most of 
the Corn Belt has an average growing season of 150 to 180 
days. Comparatively little corn is grown for grain where 
the season is less than 140 days. Reduction in the length of 
the season, especially toward the north, caused by late spring 
or early fall frosts, or by unfavorable weather at planting 
time, tends to reduce total production and acre yields and to 
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Fic, 19.—The average length of growing season, that is, the average number 
of days from the last killing frost in the spring to the first killing frost in 
the fall, increases from north to south and decreases with elevation. Nearly 
all of the corn crop is grown where the season is over 145 days. 


lower the quality of the crop. In some years the amount of 
merchantable corn is very. much reduced, especially toward 
the northern limit of corn growing and even well into the 
Corn Belt, by early frosts in the fall. Frost in the early fall 
is especially destructive to a crop that has been planted late 
or has been held back by unfavorable growing conditions. 
This again is of increasing importance from south to north. 
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Varieties of corn differ widely in the length of growing 
season required. Some of the southern varieties require as 
much as 180 days from planting to maturity. Some of those 
grown in the north will mature in less than 90 days. Efforts 
are being made continually to develop strains that mature in 
a shorter season in order that corn growing may be pushed 
farther northward. 
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Fic. 20.—Corn planting begins in the usual year before February 1 in ex- 
‘treme southern Texas, and at progressively later dates toward the north. 
It begins in the heart of the Corn Belt about May 1. Near the northern 
limits of corn production planting does not begin until about the middle 
of May. : 

Corn requires high temperatures both night and day dur- 
ing the growing season. Practically no corn is grown where 
the mean summer temperature is less than 66° F., or where 
the average night temperature during the three summer 
months falls below 55° F. Consequently, the production of 
corn along the northern border of the United States and at 


the higher elevations in the West is negligible. 
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Fic, 21.—The effect of rainfall for the month of July alone on the average 
yield of corn in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, of each year from 
1888 to 1921, inclusive, is very marked, showing a close relation, 


Time of Planting. 


Corn planting begins in the usual year (Fig. 20) before 
February 1 in extreme southern Texas and at progressively 
later dates toward the north. The northward advance is at 
an average rate of 13 miles a day, until by May 1 it has 
begun generally in central Nebraska, north-central Illinois, 
and central Ohio. During the next 10 days corn planting 
begins in practically all regions where it is grown northward 
to the Canadian line. Throughout the Corn Belt planting 
is general about May 15, and is completed usually by June 1. 
In New York and northern and eastern Wisconsin it is gen- 
eral the last week in May. Im any locality corn planting 
may continue for two weeks or longer. In the South there 
is often a second, or late planting, usually in June, after the 
planting and chopping out of cotton is completed. 


Rainfall. 


Toward the west corn growing is limited first by low 
rainfall and secondly by short seasons due to high allti- 
tude. Very little corn is grown west of the line of 8- 
inch mean summer rainfall. The acre yield in any locality 
is also determined to a large extent both by the amount and 
by the distribution of rain in the growing season. It has 
been found by studying yields of corn and the rainfall for 
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many years that there is a close relation between rainfall in 
July and yield of corn. This relation for the principal 
corn States is shown in Figure 21. 


Diseases of Corn. 


The most destructive and widespread diseases of corn in 
the United States are common smut and the root, stalk, and 
ear rots. Other diseases such as head smut, Stewart’s dis- 
ease, and the brown spot disease are sometimes locally im- 
portant, but the losses caused by them are comparatively 
negligible. 

Common smut is caused by a parasitic fungus (Ustilago 
zeae). It is one of the most destructive and widely dis- 
tributed of cereal diseases. (See Fig. 22.) The heaviest 
losses are experienced in the semiarid sections of the Great 
Plains, where the disease is reported to be increasing in 
severity. The estimated losses caused by this smut in the 
United States during the 4-year period, 1917 to 1920, aver- 
aged about 80 million bushels annually, or nearlv 3 per cent 
of the average crop. 

No practical method of controlling corn smut has been dis- 
covered. The most promising outlook along this line lies 
in the development of productive, smut-resistant strains. 
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Fic. 22.—Corn smut destroyed an average of about 80 million bushels of 
corn annually from 1917 to 1920, according to estimates made by the Plant 
Disease Survey of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, based on reports 
received from collaborators in the different States. Losses are heaviest in 
the darker areas. 
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The principal causes of the root, stalk, and ear rots of 
corn are a combination of (1) certain parasitic fungi, such 
as Fusarium. Diplodia, and the organism that also causes 
wheat scab; and (2) unfavorable soil conditions resulting in 
metallic poisoning of the corn plants. The conditions fav- 
oring the development of these rots are found throughout 
the entire Corn Belt, but the damage is most pronounced in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, especially in sections where the 
soil is deficient in calcium and phosphorus. These corn rots 
result in seedling blight, stunting, leaning and down stalks, 
poor root systems, barrenness, chlorotic leaves, broken ear 
shanks. various types of leaf spotting and firing, and gener- 
ally reduced yields. 

The estimated losses from the root, stalk, and ear rots of 
corn in the United States for the four years 1918 to 1921, 
inclusive. averaged about 122 million bushels annually, or 
over 4 per cent of the average crop. 

The corn rots can not be controlled by seed treatment. 
A certain degree of prevention is possible by carefully se- 
lecting seed ears in the field from plants showing no symp- 
toms of disease, and testing each ear for germination and dis- 
ease. These measures, combined with a rotation of crops 
in which corn does not follow corn or wheat, and building 
up and maintaining the fertility of the soil by proper prac- 
tices, especially the addition of lime and phosphorus where 
necessary. will assist in controlling these diseases. 

Insect Enemies of Corn. 


The principal insect enemies of corn in the Corn Belt and 
Mississippi Basin States are the chinch bug, the corn-ear 
worm, white grubs, the corn-root aphis, and, in the river 
bottoms, billbugs. Grasshoppers also are occasionally in- 
jurious ‘throughout these regions, especially in the States 
west of the Mississippi River. Doubtless the corn-ear worm - 
is the most constantly injurious of these insects. It has 
been determined that this pest where abundant causes a loss 
of at least 7 per cent of the grain on the ears attacked. 
Chinch bugs are most likely to injure corn during seasons of 
comparative drought. The States most liable to serious 
invasion are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. although this pest occurs throughout 
nearly all the corn-producing States of the Union. 
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In the South Atlantic States, the larger cornstalk borer, 
the southern corn-root worm, and the corn-ear worm are all 
seriously injurious, and all of them often may be found 
invading the same fields. As the corn-ear worm has several 
generations annually in this region, it is even more injurious 
here than in the Western States. This insect has caused in- 
finitely greater losses to the corn crop in recent years than the 
European corn borer, although the wide publicity afforded 
the latter insect might lead the public to suppose otherwise. 

The European corn borer, a native of southern Europe, 
was discovered in eastern Massachusetts in 1917. It is now 


‘EUROPEAN 
CORN BORER 
l=INFESTED AREAS 


Fic. 23.—The European corn borer is known to be present in the blackened area. 


known to be present as far west as the western end of Lake 
Erie, as shown by the accompanying map (Fig. 23). As 
yet it has become seriously injurious only in eastern Massa- 
chusetts and southern Ontario, Canada. It is feared that it 
may become a very serious enemy of corn when it reaches 
the Corn Belt. In Massachusetts this insect has destroyed at 
least 12 per cent of the corn in the most heavily infested 
areas. Its work in northern Ohio and southeastern Michi- 
gan is yet so trivial as to be imperceptible, and several years 
may elapse before corn growers in these States begin to feel 
its presence. Efforts are being made by the Department of 
Agriculture to prevent the pest from being carried farther 
westward. 
99912°—yexK 192113 
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Cost of Production. 


To say that the cost of producing corn is 60 cents a bushel, 
75 cents, a dollar, or any other sum, and to compare that sum 
with the prevailing price, which is always fluctuating more 
or less, is to tell only a small part of a long story, so small a 
part, in fact, that it is hardly worth the telling. The chief 
interest centers about the size and proportions of the several 
items that enter into the final figure. For it is a thorough 
working knowledge of what the items are, how and why they 
change year after year, and the probable effect of changes in 
the items on the financial results of the season’s work, which 
can and does serve the very useful purpose of guiding pro- 
duction. It is one thing to know how to grow corn when only 
physical conditions need be considered. It is quite another 
thing to produce corn at a profit when wage rates, prices of 
materials, rents, and probable prices affect the results in addi- 
tion to the usual physical conditions. The problem is com- 
plex. In the absence of written records it is easy to become 
confused as to some of the circumstances involved in past 
operations. The memory does not always serve with suffi- 
cient accuracy when sound reasons for decisions are needed. 

In the following discussion the final result has been de- 
veloped by bringing together the details as found. In the 
several sets of conditions the costs of producing corn add up 
to more than the effective farm price. They always do on a 
great number of farms when things are allowed to take their 
own course. Producers have very little control over the price 
they will receive, but they can usually forecast roughly what 
that price is likely to be. Their financial success, therefore, 
depends largely on their success in making the adjustments 
of means to the end—in the exercise of good judgment as 
well as good practice. 


Working Standards. 


By setting up a definite result to work toward farmers can 
do a great deal toward adjusting costs to probable prices. 
This means establishing a working standard and following 
it closely, comparing progress with one’s own standard and 
the standards of other farmers at frequent intervals. 

For want of a better working standard, the average re- 
sults of a number of farmers may be used. Since many 
farmers do better than the average, such a standard should be 
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within the reach of all farmers. It is not a standard in the 
sense that it is the best possible practice, nor one that should 
be adhered to indefinitely, as will be admitted when it is 
recalled that the average farmer gets little more for his 
own efforts then he pays his hired men. It is standard in the 
sense that equally good results may reasonably be expected 
wherever its conditions are met. There are, of course, differ- 
ent standards in the several producing areas. What is good 
practice in New England would bring poor results in the 
Corn Belt. And even in the Corn Belt there are marked 
differences in what is held to be good practice in the differ- 


s- SURVEY OR COST 
ACCOUNTING ROUTES 


‘= STUDIES BY SAMPLE 
@-GTHER STUDIES 


Fic. 24.—The cost of producing the 1917 corn crop was studied by the Office 
of Farm Management and Farm Economics in the areas indicated on 
this map. 


ent sections. These differences are compensated for to some 
extent by different prices and different cost rates. 

A study of the cost of producing the corn crop of 1917 
was made by members of the staff of the Office of Farm 
Management and Farm Economics from the records of 253 
farmers in 12 representative areas in the principal corn- 
growing regions of the country. (See Fig. 24.) The data 
so obtained have been used as a tentative working standard 
and with this as a base, the cost of producing corn in 1921 
has been computed. The main differences between the two 
years are in the price of corn and in the rates prevailing for 
the several items of cost. Due consideration was given to the 
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changes in these rates, item by item, and all were diligently 
compared in the hght of the best available current data. 
The results, therefore, while somewhat lacking in accuracy 
of detail, present a picture which is essentially true. These 
results are shown graphically, for each of the 12 areas 
studied, in Figure 25. 


Variations in Costs of Producing Corn. 


The cost of producing an acre of corn varies from farm to 
farm and from State to State. There are even greater differ- 
ences in the costs in different regions of the United States. 
These differences are due in part to different practices. For 
example, the cost of producing corn that is harvested by 
husking from standing stalks is less in every State for which 
we have data than the cost in the States in which the corn is 
customarily cut and husked from the shock. There are other 
factors, such as larger and leveler fields, the use of larger 
machinery and larger teams which make differences in cost. 
The horse labor requirements per acre do not vary as much 
as the man labor requirements, yet there are some striking 
differences in the former. In Indiana, for example, the 
horse labor requirements are very much greater than in 
Nebraska. — 

The use cost of land (rent, or interest on land value), aver- 
aging $11.90 per acre, is the largest item in the cost of pro- 
ducing corn in the Middle Western States. In several States 
it is nearly as large an item as all other items combined. In 
the Eastern States for which we have data the use cost of 
land is a very much smaller proportion of the total cost. 
Labor and other miscellaneous costs are much greater in these 
States than in the Western States, whereas the use cost of 
land is less than in the Western States. The excess of mis- 
cellaneous costs in the East is to some extent offset by the 
larger value of the stover used for feeding purposes as com- 
pared with the value of stalks for pasture. The values of 
the stalks in the one case, and the stover in the other, are 
credited against costs and are shown in Figure 25. 

The values of cost factors are used in making the above 
comparisons becatise it is impossible to add together the 
physical units of the factors used in producing the corn. 
The differences are, therefore, due in part to differences in 
the costs of units or wages paid for labor. The lower part 
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Pic. 25.—Cost of producing corn varies with the method of harvesting and 
with the different conditions found in different States. It costs more to 
harvest corn by cutting it and husking from the shock than to husk it from 
the standing stalks. 

The man labor required per acre in growing corn varies. In Indiana it is 
much greater than in Nebraska, and in Maryland much greater than in 
Indiana. Comparing the Eastern and the Western States horse labor does 
not vary as much as man labor. 
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of Figure 25 shows the variations in man labor and horse 
labor in hours per acre and demonstrates that the differences 
in costs are very largely due to differences in labor and units 
of other factors used in producing the crop. 


Trend of Costs. 


Cost factors involved in the production of corn may change 
from year to year. The general movement of costs from 1910 
to 1921 is indicated in Figure 27. The wages paid to hired 
men indicate the movement of labor costs during the period. 


Husking Corn from the Stalk. 


Fic. 26.—A less expensive method than cutting and later husking from the 
shock, but the value of the stover from cut corn is greater than that of 
stalks left in the field. 

The prices of articles farmers buy, as reported in the Monthly 

Crop Reporter (now Weather, Crops, and Markets) each 

year indicate the movement of other costs. From 1910 to 

1914 there were only slight changes in the costs of the factors 

of production. From 1914 to 1920 costs rose rapidly and to 

a very high point. Wages rose less rapidly than other costs. 

It may be noted that the price of corn fluctuates much more 

than wages or prices of articles farmers buy. From 1915 to 

1919 the price of corn rose relatively more rapidly than costs, 

but costs continued to rise for a year after the price of corn 

had begun to decline. Costs began to decline a year after 
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the decline in the price of corn and have not fallen in pro- 
portion to the price of corn. On December 1, 1921, wages, 
price of farm machinery, and other things were still high 
relative to the price of corn. 


TREND OF FARM WAGES 
AND 
COST OF ARTICLES FARMERS BUY 
COMPARED WITH DEC.1 PRICE OF CORN 
1910 - 1921 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


Fic. 27.—The prices and wages are averages for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas—the Corn Belt States. The price of corn 
fluctuates more than wages and other costs, and on December 1, 1921, was 
far below the level of farm wages and prices of things farmers buy. 


Estimating Costs. 


For the convenience of farmers in estimating costs and re- 
turns the details and prices used in computing the costs of 
corn husked from the standing stalk are given, together with 
columns in which anyone may work out his own costs by 
substituting his own details for 1921 for the average figures 
and note what he may reasonably expect for 1922. As the 
season progresses , bycomparing the rates he is obliged to 
pay with those he has paid he can estimate beforehand with 
some confidence the results of the season’s operations. 
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An example for computing the cost of producing corn (husked from 
the standing stalk). 


Tentative working stand- 
a Ga aie ton Your farm, 1921. | Your farm, 1922. 
Item. Nebraska, and Kansas. 
Amount. Price. Cost.|Amount. Price.| Cost. Amount. Price. Cost. 
! | 
rs TET Fal | aa 
Acres of corn per | 67 acréS.....|.20cee|--0---|---------|------|------'- <0 ----- Besser be Sao 
farm. | | | 
Production per | 3,000 bushels |......|......|-----=---|------|------ |: teenth tee cease 
farm. : 
Yield per acre...... 46 bushels...|...... | SS hcas Pea poscos Socem Eereo= f.reeres bees | eee 
Man labor! ($40 to | 19 hours..... $0. 25 $4. clit] PERE sa ee | 5084 eee (ecco We, Cotas 
$50 per month | H 
and board). : | | 
Horse labor......-.- 46.2 hours...| .10 | 4.62 eee Be | <aae ae Beet sacse | Ree) fh . 
Seal 2 = ee 0:14 bushel. <|-$.3b)| ~ 219 |2-- 2 -Sesneccnclamcoss ee ee SABE: See 
Manure. :...2222.0 0.85load-...| 1.50 | 1.28 |......... \ cwaes|vendes ee C= 
Comunercialieriitwat 3. 222 2. ~ edocs ose alec see fo ewewene lass sosloccect|sosanseeel aeaeee i ae 
er. 
Use of equipment...| 25.3 hours...| .05 | 1.27 |........./... one] eee e|------ eo -fanne =| (0: 
General farm ex- |...........0-0|---2-- 88.) os 2. ee cessed sas eee S-||) ee 
pense (9 per cent ; 
of labor and ma- 
terials). | | 
aE eee 
Total operating’). -2-s.2s=0--s5 oe 13.09 |....--- en peels Pee (So a 
cost per acre. | 
Credit for stalks as |..............]....-- | - 78: |-.---32-|oc-2--| o>. 7—-| eee sae 
feed. | 
| 
Net operating |-..-..!2..<.12-21 He S6g2 A Fes PEE Memes eee ee pe os 
cost per acre. oe 
Operatinz cost per |...........--.|-.-.-- or) Meenas poreee EE be ae 
bushel ($12.36+46 ) 
bushels). | | 
acre (rent .or in- 


| | 
Use cost of land per |......-.-.-... Lei dcen te 112: 90>) Beas eslaee lect. d/ee se ees [22 ee 
terest on $255 at 


4.67 per cent). } | 
Eee ee ea See ee ee 
Cost perjatre 22 seh | see ee ee 24. 96 Non. A Se eee a 
Cost per bushel, in-i! 2 f2Lise es wo 663 [sci 322. is |e ee eee 


($24.26+46 bush- | 


} 
cluding rent / ' 
els). 


NoTEe.—Cost of hauling to market is 3 to 4 cents per bushel. 

1 In case cornis cut with a binder and husked from the shock the man labor will be increased 
approximately 23 hours and the horse labor decreased 23 hours from the above figures. Three 
pounds oft wine costing 50 cents and the machine charge of approximately 50 cents must also 
be added, making a total additional cost of approximately $1.50 per acre, which is largely 
offset by the increase in the value of stalks as feed. 
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Markets and Marketing. 

The farmer who grows corn is concerned, first, with the 
successful production of the crop, and, second, with market- 
ing the crop profitably. He is vitally interested in the price 
received for his corn and other produce, for on this the 
profits from all his farm operations depend. 

In the following pages facts concerning the commercial 
movement of corn and some of the factors that influence and 
determine corn prices are discussed. The subjects con- 
sidered are: (1) Quality and grading of corn, (2) surplus 
and deficiency of corn in different areas, (3) monthly 
marketings of corn, (4) moisture content and shrinkage in 
storage, (5) exports and imports of the United States and 
Argentina, and (6) freight rates. 


Quality and Grading of Corn. 


In the commercial channels of distribution, corn is prac- 
tically always bought and sold by grade. The United States 
Grain Standards Act requires that in all interstate dealings 
in which corn is bought or sold by grades, the grades used 
shall be those established and promulgated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. At country points the buyer determines the 
grade, but at the large terminal markets corn is graded by 
inspectors licensed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, but employed usually either by the State or by 
the grain exchanges located in such markets. There were 
about 440 licensed inspectors in 1921. 

The Federal grades for corn are based on factors of con- 
dition and quality. The best corn is graded No. 1 and corn 
decreasingly inferior is given numerical grades down to and 
including No. 6. Sample grade is corn too poor to meet the 
requirements of the numbered grades. 

The receipts of corn at six of the principal markets in the 
corn-belt States, in the 4-year period, July 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1921, grouped according to the grading by the inspectors 
are shown in Figure 28. The quantity of corn graded on 
arrival at these six markets during this period averaged 
200.856,000 bushels yearly. 

The price paid for corn is determined to a large extent 
by its grade, which is another way of saying that prices 
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bear a close relation to quality. Prices fluctuate from day 
to day for any one grade, and different prices are paid for 
different grades. This is illustrated in Figure 29, which 
shows the prices for yellow corn at Chicago for the crop 
year 1920. The differences between the prices of the lower 
grades and the price of No. 2—the basic or contract grade 
in the Chicago market—are seen to vary considerably from 
time to time. The prices of the lower grades were farthest 


CORN RECEIPTS BY GRADES 


SIX PRINCIPAL TERMINAL MARKETS 
PER CENT OF TOTAL RECEIPTS CROP YEARS 1917-1921 


Fic, 28.—Percentage of receipts at six principal terminal markets of the Corn 
Belt falling in different grades in the four crop-movement years, beginning 
November 1, 1917, and ending October 31, 1921. The six markets are 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Peoria, and Indianapolis. 


under No. 2 in January, when No. 6 sold at an average price 
of 13 cents less than No. 2. The price of No. 1 grade is not 
shown, but for this period was usually about the same or 
slightly higher than No. 2. The smallest difference between 
prices paid for different grades in the period covered was 
in September, when No. 6 averaged only 3 cents less than 
No. 2. There are many reasons for these fluctuations and 
differences in price, based for the most part on considerations 
of supply and demand. 

The quality of the total corn crop is indicated by the Fed- 
eral grades assigned to that portion arriving at the principal 
markets. Quality of the total crop is also estimated by the 
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United States Department of Agriculture from reports re- 
ceived from farmers, grain dealers, and others. The per- 
centages of the corn that was of merchantable quality in 35 
crops produced in the years 1886 to 1921 are shown in 
Figure 30. By merchantable is meant corn of good enough 
quality to be salable, but not all merchantable corn is sold. 
These estimates of the amount of merchantable corn in 
each crop agree very closely with the conclusions to be drawn 
from the grading records. Thus, the crop of 1917 was re- 
ported to have the lowest percentage of merchantable corn 


DISCOUNTS BY GRADES 


BELOW PRICE OF NO.2 YELLOW CORN AT CHICAGO 
NOV. 1920- OCT. 1921 
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Fic. 29.—Monthly prices paid for No. 2 yellow corn of the 1920 crop arriving 
at Chicago, and discounts in cents per bushel for lower grades. Prices of 
No. 1 and No. 2 yellow corn were practically the same during this veriod, 
while other grades sold at lower prices. 


of any crop in 35 years (Fig. 30). In agreement with this 
condition only a small amount of the receipts at the six 
markets graded Nos. 1 and 2, whereas over 35 per cent failed 
to meet the requirements for the numerical grades and had 
to be sold on the basis of sample grade (Fig. 28). On the 
other hand, a high quality is indicated for the crop of 1920 
in the estimate of merchantable corn produced and accord- 
ingly most of the corn met the requirements for the higher 
grades, only 2.4 per cent of the receipts falling into sample 
grade. 
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The average production of merchantable corn in the 
United States for the ten years, 1911-1920, has been 2.232.- 
378,700 bushels annually, or four-fifths of the average total 
crop. In some unfavorable years the percentage merchant- 
able has been very low, as in 1917; in other years it is high, 
as in 1906, when it was 89.1 per cent. In 17 different years 
out of 35 the percentage of merchantable corn in the crop 
has been 85 or over. . 

Towa has led in bushels of merchantapie corn produced 
during the ten years 1911-1920, but Nebraska has the dis- 
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Fie, 30.—Estimates by the U. S. Department of Agriculture of the percentage 
of merchantable corn (corn good enough to sell) in the total United States 
crop, produced each year from 1886 to 1921, show that the quality varies 
from year to year. 
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Fic. 31.—Average percentage of merchantable corn produced in all States, 
1911-1920; and bushels of merchantable corn in the 1917 (poor quality 
crop), 1921 (good quality crop), and average, 1911-1920, crop, for the 
leading corn-producing States. Lighter shading indicates poorer quality. 
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tinction, among the prominent corn States, of leading in the 
percentage of merchantable corn. Details regarding bushels 
and percentages of merchantable corn produced are given in 
Figure 31. In the northern tier of States east of the Rocky 
Mountains the percentage of merchantable corn is reduced 
very materially by early frosts in most years; thus the aver- 
age in North Dakota is only 53 per cent. 


CORN SOLD OR TO BE SOLD 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
300,000 BUSHELS 


Fic. 32.—Two large and several smaller surplus-producing areas are indi- 
cated by these records from the census of 1920. The needs of manu- 
facturers using corn and of deficiency areas are supplied principally from 
these sources. 


Surplus and Deficiency Areas. 


By far the largest part of the corn crop is used on the 
farms where grown. This is shown by the facts that more 
than 85 per cent of the crop is fed to animals and that the 
States growing the most corn supply also a large percentage 
of the finished hogs and cattle. 

There is, however, a considerable movement of corn from 
the farms producing it. This is shown in Figure 32, in which 
the corn sold or to be sold, as reported by the census of 1920, 
is represented by dots. Two areas reporting large corn sales 
are in evidence, one in the northeast quarter of Illinois, 
within a radius of about 150 miles of Chicago, and the other 
in northwestern lowa and the adjoining portions of Ne- 
-braska and South Dakota, within a radius of about 150 miles 
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of Omaha. These are the large surplus corn producing 
areas. In these limited areas the system of farming is some- 
what different from that practiced in other parts of the Corn 
Belt, a larger part of the corn being sold as grain and not in 
the form of live stock. In the Illinois area, especially, hogs 
and beef cattle are not plentiful. 

In addition to this large commercial movement of corn 
from special surplus-producing areas, there is a limited 


CORN MOVED OUT OF COUNTY WHERE GROWN 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CROP 
AVERAGE. 1911-1920 
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Fic. 33.—Estimates made by the U. S. Department of Agriculture for the 
10-year period, 1911 to 1920, show an average movement of corn from 
the county where grown amounting to 38 per cent in Illinois and to almost 
nothing in States with small production. A movement out of the county 
does not necessarily mean a movement out of the State. 

movement of corn in every State. This is shown in Figure 

33, which illustrates by its different shadings the percentage 

of the crop moved out of the county where grown. 

Although approximately one-fifth of the corn crop is 
shipped out of the county where grown, as an average for 
the United States, in most of the States the fraction varies 
widely from the average. This is practically a commercial 
movement and is strongest in the States that raise more corn 
than they consume, being 38 per cent in Illinois, 31.5 per 
cent in South Dakota, and over 25 per cent in Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Indiana. But even in the States that raise less 
corn than they consume, and into which corn is shipped from 
States that produce a surplus, there is a slight commercial 
movement of corn from farms. 
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The total amount of corn that moves out of the county 
where grown varies greatly in the United States in indi- 
vidual years. It was only about 150 million bushels for the 
crop of 1901, when the corn crop was a partial failure, but 
it has usually been between 400 million and 600 million 
bushels during the last 25 years. The average for the last 
five years has been over 500 million bushels. 


Monthly Marketings of Corn. 


Corn begins to move from the farm to some extent as soon 
as it is harvested. In the Southern States considerable corn 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF YEARLY MOVEMENT OF CORN MARKETED EACH 
MONTH DURING THE IO-YEAR PERIOD FROM JULY I, [911 TO JUNE 30. 1921 


Fic. 34.—Reports received by the U. S. Department of Agriculture show that 
corn is marketed by farmers principally in the winter months. Each full 
ear represents 1 per cent of the total yearly sales. 

is harvested in September and October, but receipts in the 

market from this source are small. In the Corn Belt har- 

vesting begins in October and about the Ist of November 
the movement of new corn becomes appreciable. The crop- 
movement year, therefore, is considered as beginning on 

November 1. About one-fifth of the total crop sooner or 

later leaves-the farms where it grew. In Figure 34 the 

sales of corn each month by farmers are shown. Each full 
car represents 1 per cent of the total sales throughout the 
year, and the strings of cars opposite each month the sales 
for that month. The movement from the farm is largest 
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during the winter, more than one-half of the sales taking 
place during the four months, November, December, Janu- 
ary and February. For the remainder of the year the 
monthly movement is fairly uniform, although slightly 
larger in the spring than in summer. For any one year the 
relative monthly marketings of corn may deviate consider- 
ably from the averages given. 


Cribbing Corn. 


Fic. 35.—Wagon dump, elevator, and corncrib used in the Corn Belt. 


Moisture Content and Shrinkage in Storage. 


Corn almost always contains some excess moisture at husk- 
ing time, the amount varying from year to year and differing 
with locality. The moisture content is lower at husking time 
in southern grown corn than it is in corn grown farther 
north. In the crib this excess moisture gradually dries out, 
resulting in a loss of weight. Drying takes place most 
rapidly and shrinkage is greatest during the spring months., 
As this shrinkage progresses a higher price per bushel must 
be obtained in order to bring the same return. . 

Moisture tests on receipts from all parts of the country at 
three large terminal markets indicate that corn arriving in 
midsummer contains about 8 per cent less moisture than corn 
arriving in the midwinter preceding (Fig. 36). In experi- 
ments conducted in Central Illinois the shrinkage from 
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harvest to the following August averaged 16.61 per cent for 
9 years. In connection with these experiments, comparison 
of the price per bushel, necessary to compensate for shrink- 
age, with the 10-year, 1904-1913, average Chicago price of 
No. 2 corn, showed “ that there is no month after November 
for which the price increases sufficiently to compensate for 
shrinkage. In fact, the price decreases until January. If, 
however, January or February is taken as a base, prices 


MOISTURE CONTENT OF MARKET CORN SHRINKAGE OF NEW CORN 
BY MONTHS BY MONTHS 
AVERAGE OF ALL RECEIPTS AT THREE TERMINAL MARKETS NINE YEAR AVERAGE 
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Fie. 36.—Left: The average percentage of moisture in corn, as determined 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, based on receipts at Baltimore, 
Chicago, and New Orleans, during the period indicated. Right: New corn 
stored at husking time in an open crib with tight roof and slat sides at 
the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station averaged 16.61 per cent maxi- 
mum shrinkage by August. 


being lowest during those months, then the increase in price 
during the succeeding months, up to but not including 
October, more than compensates for shrinkage alone.” * 


Exports and Imports. 


Although the production of corn in the United States has 
largely increased in the last 30 years, the increased supply 
has not resulted in larger exports. In fact the quantity ex- 
ported was much less in the latter half of this period than 
it was in the first half, as is shown in Figure 37. The highest 


— 
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CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS EXPORTED 


AND 
PER CENT OF CROP EXPORTED,1891-1920 
S| : BRANES RReSSaE 
BUSHELS EXPORTED 
PER CENT EXPORTED 
(YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1) 
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Fic. 37.—Annnal exports of corn from the United States by years beginning 
July 1, 1891, and ending June 30, 1921, in bushels and in percentages of 
the total crop. Exports were largest from 1896 to 1900. 


record for any 12 months was 213,123,000 bushels in the year 
beginning July 1, 1899, and the smallest was 10,726,000 
bushels in 1913. Only once since 1900 have corn exports been 
above 100 million bushels. This was in 1905 when 119,894,000 
bushels were shipped out. The population of the country has 
been increasing steadily and more animals have been fed 
from year to year. The demands 
DESTINATION OF thus ceeaied ioe taken care of the 
CORN EXPORTS increased supply. The World War 
AVERAGE 1905-1914 did not stimulate the export move- 
ment although slightly larger 
amounts than usual were sent out 
in 1916 and 1920. 

With an increase in production 
of corn in this 30-year period from 
approximately 2 billion bushels to 
3 billion bushels annually and with 
no corresponding increase in quan- 
tity exported the percentage of the 
Fic. 38.—Destination of corn total crop exported must neces- 

exports from the United sarily decrease. So we find in 


States in the 10-year pre-war 


period, 1905-1914. Figure 37 that although 11.1 per 
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cent of the total corn crop was exported in 1897 and 10.3 per 
cent in 1899, this dropped to below 3 per cent in 1907 and 
has remained below that ever since. 

Corn exported from the United States goes mostly to a few 
countries, as shown in Figure 38, where it is used principally 
as feed for dairy cattle and other live stock. In the pre- 
war period, 1905-1914, the United Kingdom received about 
one-third of our corn exports. About one-sixth went to Ger- 
many and decreasingly smaller amounts to Canada, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, Cuba, and Mexico. 


ARGENTINE CORN 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
1901-1921 


\/ 
a: 
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Fic. 39.—Argentina has been increasing in corn production for the last 
20 years. Exports and production are closely correlated. 


Imports of corn into the United States are almost negli- 
gible, rarely exceeding a few million bushels a year. Our 
largest imports were 15,821,000 bushels in the calendar year 
1914. The bulk of this imported corn is from Argentina. It 
is utilized principally in the industries. A small amount is 
used as a poultry feed. 


Argentine Corn. 


Argentina has become importance as a corn-growing 
country during the last 20 years (Fig. 39). The crop of 
1901 was 98,842,000 bushels. The 200,000,000-bushel mark 
was passed in 1912, and the record crop of 325,179,000 
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bushels was produced in 1915. During the last three years 
the crop has averaged about 243,000,000 bushels. The record 
crop of 1915 in Argentina is about equal to the average 
annual production of merchantable corn in Iowa during the 
last 10 years. 

The increase in production in Argentina has been more 
rapid than the increase in national consumption, conse- 
quently the exports of corn from that country have in- 
creased greatly. Exports from Argentina reached a maxi- 
mum of 190,851,000 bushels in 1912. They were greatly re- 
duced during the war period but increased again in 1920 to 
173,642,000 bushels. The importance of Argentina as a corn- 
producing country from a world standpoint is this large ex- 


CORN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND ARGENTINA 
YEARLY AVERAGE 1900-1920 
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Fic. 40.—Each bag represents 50,000,000 bushels of corn, The United States 
produces more but exports less than Argentina. 


portation. Nearly twice as much corn was exported from 
Argentina as from the United States in the 20 years, 1900- 
1920, as shown in Figure 40. Very little of the corn ex- 
ported from Argentina is imported into the United States. 

Most of the corn exported by Argentina goes to Europe, 
where it comes into competition with corn from the United 
States. Reports received from special investigators of our 
Government indicate that Argentine corn is preferred and is 
purchased instead of American corn, at least in several 
countries of Europe. The reasons assigned for this pref- 
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erence in France and Belgium, are: (1) The kernels are 
smaller, making it better adapted to poultry feeding; (2) it 
is sweeter and so is preferred as horse feed; and, (3) it 
contains 3 to 4 per cent less moisture, so will ship and keep 
in good condition longer. Price seems to have nothing to 
do with the preference for the South American product for 
at present Argentine corn sells for 8 to 10 cents a bushel 
more than American corn. In addition there are probably 
merchandising features that enter into the situation. 


FREIGHT RATES ON CORN 
BUENOS AIRES TO LIVERPOOL 
COMPARED WITH 


CHICAGO TO LIVERPOOL 
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Fic. 41.—Freight rates to Liverpool from Chicago and from Buenos Aires 
have been about the same for many years. Argentina now has some ad- 
vantage due to high railroad rates in the United States. 


Freight Rates. 


The combined rail and ocean rate from Chicago to Liver- 
pool is normally but little greater than the rate from Buenos 
Aires to Liverpool (Fig. 41). During the war both rates 
were high, sometimes one and sometimes the other being the 
higher. Since the war ocean rates have fallen, but our own 
rail rates are still high, which favors shipments from Argen- 
tina to Europe and gives the corn producers of Argentina an 
advantage over the producers of our Corn Belt that they did 
not have before the war. 
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The freight rate per hundred pounds is generally the same 
for corn as for wheat, but this transportation charge is rela- 
tively a much heavier burden on corn, as it is generally less 
valuable per pound than wheat. Hence the increase in rail- 
road freight rates since the war has affected the price and the 
movement of corn more than the price and movement of 
wheat. 

The increased freight rates in effect for the last few years 
have increased the spread between farm and market prices 
and between prices in surplus and deficiency areas. These 
increased rates applied both to things that farmers sell and 
to things that farmers buy have added a heavy burden to 
agriculture. Coupled with the low prices for farm products 
in 1921 and the high prices for manufactured products the 
resulting situation has been critical. 


Financing Corn Production. 


The production of corn is financed with less use of bor- 
rowed capital than is the case with most other staple farm: 
crops. This is true partly because of the diversified system 
of farming followed in the Corn Belt, which distributes the 
farmer’s income throughout the year more evenly than it is 
distributed in many other sections. Furthermore, the direct 
investment in a corn crop consists more of the farmer’s own 
labor and less of purchased material and equipment than is 
the case with many other crops. Moreover what machinery 
is used in producing a corn crop is less expensive. The 
seed is usually produced on the farm and even when pur- 
chased the investment is small, since a bushel of corn will 
plant about 8 acres. For most other important cereals, a 
bushel or more of seed per acre is needed. 

While relatively little capital is borrowed for the actual 
production of corn, a considerable amount of borrowed capi- 
tal is used in converting this crop into pork or beef. Some 
farmers buy ‘ feeders” for their corn, while others, buy corn 
for their hogs or steers, and still others buy both the animals 
and the feed. Relatively little merchant credit is used in the 
Corn Belt, credit usually being obtained directly from the 
banks. 
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Prices. 


The important factors that determine the general trend of 
corn prices have been considered in the foregoing pages. 
The prices received by the corn grower, the prices paid in 
certain markets, the general movements in corn prices, and 


FARM PRICE OF CORN DEC. f, 1921 
IN THE 
SURPLUS PRODUCING AREA 
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Fic. 42.—Lowest prices were being paid in the sections with the lightest 
shadings; and progressively higher prices are indicated by progressively 
darker shadings, based on reports received by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Market prices are the average of cash sales in the respective 
markets in cents per bushel for No. 2 yellow corn on the same dates, 
reported in the Market Reporter. 

the purchasing power of a bushel and of an acre of corn for 

a period of years will now be considered. The acute finan- 

cial situation of the recent past as it affects the corn grower 

is thereby explained to some degree. 

The farm prices of corn on December 1, 1921, in the 
principal surplus-producing area of the United States and 
the price of No. 2 yellow corn in some of the principal markets 
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ing southern Minnesota, about one-half of Iowa, and eastern 
portions of Nebraska and Kansas, the farm price of corn was 
only 26 to 30 cents a bushel. Eastward and westward from 
this section are irregular belts in which the price was 
31 to 35 cents. In most of northern Illinois, northeast 
Missouri, and in small sections of Kansas and other States 
the price was 36 to 40 cents. Higher prices, up to 60 cents 
a bushel, were paid in other portions of the area shown on 
the map, as in Wisconsin and the southern parts of Missouri 
and Illinois. But the sections where the highest prices were 


FARM PRICE OF CORN, DECEMBER 1 
SELECTED STATES, 1912--1921 


1914 1915 1916 1917 


es UNITED STATES 
MASSACHUSETTS — = —-OHIO 
— — GEORGIA eeoeeesslOWA 


Fic. 44.—The price of corn is usually highest in Massachusetts, of these 
selected States, and lowest in Iowa. Increased freight rates have widened 
the spread between prices in producing and consuming States. 


paid are really not a part of the surplus producing area. 
They belong rather in deficiency areas outside of the Corn 
Belt. 

In general any area in which the price of corn is higher 
than in the market to which it is tributary or from which it 
must draw its supplies is an area of deficiency and not of 
surplus. In such areas the price of corn is on the basis of 
market price plus freight, while in the surplus-producing 
area it is based on market price minus freight. This prin- 
ciple is illustrated on a wider scale in Figure 43, in which 
are shown the average farm prices of corn in the different 
States on December 1, 1921. The price of corn is lowest in 
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States such as South Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa, that 
produce much more corn than they use and are farthest from 
the places where corn is needed. On the other hand, the 
price of corn is highest in States such as Rhode Island, 
Nevada, and Arizona, that use more corn than they produce 
and are farthest from the sources of supply. In general, as 
distance from a point somewhere in the western part of the 
Corn Belt increases the price of corn increases. The excep- 
tions to this rule are the result of local conditions. 

That this is not a temporary condition but has extended 
over Many years is shown in Figure 44, in which the price 
of corn in lowa—of all the States that are given—is shown 
to be lowest for practically the entire 10-year period, 1912- 
1921. It was highest usually in Massachusetts, occasionally 
in Georgia or Texas. 


Movements in Corn Prices. 


Three distinct movements in corn prices are apparent when 
prices over a period of years are analyzed. These are (1) 
the seasonal fluctuations from month to month, (2) the 
annual variations, and (3) the trend of prices through 
periods of years. 


Seasonal Fluctuations. 


Corn prices are usually lowest at harvest time, when 
marketings are heaviest. From the low point, generally in 
December, they rise gradually during the following year 
until a new crop begins to come on the market, then decline 
rather sharply to the minimum again. The advance from low 
to high is generally greater in localities of large surplus than 
in localities of deficient production. The 5-year (1909- 
1914) average price and average monthly marketings of corn 
are shown in Figure 45 for the United States and for Ohio, 
Iowa, Georgia. and Texas. The marketing cycle is not the 
same in different parts of the country, but is influenced by 
the time of harvest, the high point coming earlier in the 
Southern States than in the Northern States. Therefore, 
prices do not advance or decline uniformly throughout the 
country. 

It must not be concluded from the advance in prices taking 
place after harvest time that it will always pay to hold corn 


for the higher 
prices that are 
likely to be 
paid later in 
the year. Sev- 
eral factors of 
expense and 
loss must be 
balanced 
against the 
increase in 
prices, such as 
cost of hand- 
ling and stor- 
age, interest, 
and shrinkage 
due to loss of 
moisture and 
ravages by in- 
sects, rats, and 
mice. These 
factors vary 
with local con- 
ditions, conse- 
quently the 
farmer must 
determine 
largely for 
himself the 
time at which 
he should sell 
his corn. 


Annual Varia- 
tions. 


From year 
to year prices 
are affected by 
the size of the 
crop, the carry 
over from the 
previous year, 
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MONTHLY FARM PRICE OF CORN 
AND 
PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL MARKETING 


FIVE YEAR AVERAGE; NOV.,1909--OCT.,1914 
PER CT. 
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Fig. 45.—Prices (unbroken line) usually are lowest when 
marketings are heaviest and highest when marketings 
(broken line) are lightest. Price advances and de- 
clines are not uniform in different parts of the country, 
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Fic. 46.—Annual seasonal price changes and the effects of war conditions 
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and the demand for corn. In the period 1916-1921, annuai 
- prices were also affected by the changes in the general price 
level, inflation, and deflation. The prices of corn in this 
period are shown in Figure 46. Seasonal fluctuations as well 
as annual variations from 1912 to 1921 are also illustrated in 
this figure. 


The Purchasing Power of Corn. 


There is no “yardstick” to measure value of corn and 
other farm products similar to the yardstick used in meas- 
uring length. Neither is there anything comparable to the 
pound. Money is not a true measure of value, for money 
fluctuates with supply and demand. 

A method has been devised, therefore, for determining the 
purchasing power of farm products. In the case of corn 
the average price in each month or year is divided by the 
index numbers for the prices of all commodities, which gives 
the purchasing power of corn. 

If we start with the price of a bushel of corn we obtain the 
purchasing power of a bushel of corn as the final result. 
If we start with the average price received for an acre of 
corn the final result is the purchasing power of an acre of 
corn. In this way the data on purchasing power of corn, 
given in Figures 46, 50, and 51, were obtained. 


Prices During the War Period. 


The European war had no appreciable effect upon the 
price of corn before the harvest season of 1916. Then, in- 
stead of declining as usual with the advent of the new crop, 
a slight decline occurred during September, after which 
prices began an upward course that continued until the 
average farm price passed $1.90 per bushel in August, 1917. 
Several causes contributed to this abnormal movement: (1) 
A small crop and a small carry-over from the previous year, 
(2) an increase in the number of hogs which increased the 
demand for corn, (3) a shortage of wheat. which increased 
the demand for corn meal, (4) a strengthened foreign de- 
mand. Ordinarily the amount exported from the United 
States is negligible, compared with the total crop, and prob- 
ably very little would have been exported in 1916-17 had it 
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not been for the war and a serious shortage in the Argen- 
tine crop, from which Europe annually obtains feed. 
These abnormal conditions greatly strengthened the export 
demand for our corn and resulted in about the usual ex- 
ports, although our supply was small and prices were very 
high. 


AMOUNT OF CORN REQUIRED TO PURCHASE A WAGON, 
CORN BINDER. GRAIN BINDER AND A GANG PLOW 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS IN 1913,1920 AND 1921 
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Fic, 47.—Less corn was required to purchase these farm implements in 1920 
than in 1913, but in 1921 nearly three times as much corn as in 1913 was 
required to purchase them, 


The price of corn was not fixed directly by the Govern- 
ment during the war, but it was influenced greatly by the 
policy pursued with respect to hogs. There was a great de- 
mand for meat which was indirectly a demand for corn. 
In the meantime the general price level had risen and this 
supported the high price of corn until the break came in 
the summer of 1920. The average farm price of corn be- 
gan to decline in July, 1920. It fell precipitously until 
December 1, after which it declined more gradually until 
December, 1921, when it appears to have reached bottom. 
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Throughout the war period the purchasing power of corn, 
shown by the broken line in Figure 46, is a better index of 
the movement of corn values than price per bushel. In pur- 
chasing power the value of corn did not rise very high. 
Only in 1917 was it appreciably above the prices and pur- 
chasing value of 1912. In 1921 the purchasing power was 
far below that of any other year. This low purchasing 
power, together with the increased freight rates in effect 
for the last few years, created the situation illustrated in 
Figure 47. Prices of most of the things farmers buy have 
not decreased in proportion to the price of corn, conse- 
quently it requires much more corn to purchase needed 
things than it did previously. 


Market Prices. 


Corn does not enter into international trade to such an 
extent as wheat. Chicago is probably the most important 
corn market in the world. In the same sense that it may be 
said that the price of wheat is determined in Liverpool, the 
price of corn may be said to be determined in Chicago. The 
accompanying graph (Fig. 48) shows that the prices at 
New York and Liverpool move with the Chicago prices. 

The influence of transportation costs on prices may be 
noted in this graph. High freight rates from Chicago be- 
fore the Civil War caused a much wider spread between 
prices at these markets than have existed recently except in 
the war period. 


The Trend of Prices. 


There are periods during which the general trend of corn 
prices is upward or downward. Such periods are shown in 
Figures 48, 50, and 51. The direction of the trend is due in 
part to changes in the price level of commodities in general 
and in part to the possibilities and limitations for expansion 
of corn growing under profitable conditions. Thus, follow- 
ing the Civil War the general price level of all commodities 
declined until about 1897, when it turned upward. During 
these years also there was a rapid expansion of corn grow- 
ing on the new and fertile soils of the Corn Belt. Conse- 
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quently the trend of corn prices during this period was down- 
ward. With a decreasing rate of expansion in corn acreage 
and production prices began to rise, and the trend of corn 
prices was upward during the period beginning about 1897 
and continuing to 1917. 

The price of corn varies with the supply and demand. 
Supply is, of course, governed by production. Population is 
an index of demand. The production of corn per capita, 
therefore, is more significant in determining the general price 
trend than is the total production (Fig. 51). The population 
of the United States has been increasing faster than corn 
production during recent years, and this has been an im- 
portant factor in raising the price and purchasing power of 
corn. |) ~~ 

Farm value went far above the purchasing power during 
the war period.- In 1920 and 1921 they began-to resume 
normal relations again. A similar condition existed after 
the Civil War, but about 1877 or 1878 the purchasing power 
became higher than the value and remained slightly higher 
until about 1909. 


Situation and Outlook. 


The history of the United States has been influenced 
largely by the corn crop. No picture of our national life is 
complete that does not portray corn as one of the most im- 
portant factors in our national development and prosperity. 
Long before the coming of the white man, the Indian de- 


Hogging Down Corn. 


Pic. 49.—A common practice that saves labor. 
99912°—yeEkK 1921 15 
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pended upon corn as a principal source of food. The white 
man in turn adopted the culture of corn in the very begin- 
ning and the early Colonies would have failed had this 
crop not been ready at hand to nourish and sustain them. 
The western advance of our civilization and the development 
of our prairies are but instances of the part that corn has 
played in our advance to a place among the nations of the 
world. 

The history of the development and the importance of the 

corn industry have been discussed in the preceding pages. 
The economic factors determining the profitableness of corn 
production also have been considered. During and since 
the World War, conditions have changed so widely and so 
rapidly that the factors involved have been out of adjust- 
ment at times with resulting extremes of profit and loss in 
this as in other industries. 
_ The rapid decline in prices of most commodities during 
1920 and 1921 is but a repetition of history. Following the 
War of 1812, and again after the Civil War, prices that had 
been excessive first fell abruptly and then recovered some- 
what, only to resume a downward course more gradual but 
longer continued. High prices persisted longer following 
the World War than after the others, and the drop when it 
came was more violent. The rise was much the same as dur- 
ing the Civil War and, if history may be taken as a guide, 
a temporary recovery of prices followed by a gradual decline 
to stabilization and normalcy may be expected. 

Corn prices went through these same cycles also. With 
high prices during the war, profits were large although 
increased costs of production prevented their being excessive. 
With the rapid drop beginning in 1920, profits first decreased 
and soon had changed to losses. The situation was especially 
acute because the prices of commodities in general declined 
less rapidly than those of farm products. In recent months 
corn prices have improved somewhat. Whether this is but 
a temporary rise similar to that following the Civil War 
remains to be seen. Conditions are not parallel. Following 
the Civil War came the rapid development of our great Corn 
Belt when large areas of new, productive soil were planted to 
corn, with a rapid increase both in total production and in 
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Fic. 51.—It may be noted above that farm price and purchasing power vary 
inversely to production per capita. Since 1896 the trend of production 
per capita has declined and the trend of farm price and purchasing power 
has been upward. War conditions 1917-1919 caused prices to be abnormally 
high and the general reduction in prices since has caused the prices and 
purchasing power of corn to be cut below the normal trend. 
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production per capita (Fig. 51). The possibilities of such 
expansion do not exist to-day. Total production has been 
about stationary for the last 10 years, and production per 
capita has been decreasing. With supply and demand so 
nearly balanced, the period of adjustment should not take as 
long. 

Moreover, inasmuch as corn prices declined to an unduly 
low level, it seems probable that their recovery will be rela- 
tively greater and that they will not fall as low again. On 
the other hand, the prices of many other commodities have 
not yet completed their adjustment, and the purchasing 
power of corn should increase as this is accomplished. Some 
reduction in freight rates from the high point in 1921 has 
already been made. This is particularly gratifying, for high 
freight rates, coupled with low purchasing power of corn, 
would lead to violent and confusing changes in agricultural 
practices throughout the country. 

The fundamental factors that will determine the profits 
in corn production in the future, as they have in the past. 
are supply and demand. For a number of years these have 
_ been so nearly balanced that a slight variation in either had 
a marked effect on price. The supply is determined by the 
carry-over from the previous year plus the amount of the 
current crop. The unknown factor is current production. 
It already has been shown that production in recent years is 
dependent largely on yield per acre, which in turn is depend- 
ent on the character of the season. Acreage also is of some 
importance. but a decrease in yield of only 3 bushels per acre 
over the entire United States would equal approximately the 
total production of the State of Illinois. 

The corn crop is subject so largely to the sicenibs of the 
environment that nothing can be foretold as to the size of 
the coming crop. Drought and frost make large differences 
in yield from year to year. Diseases and insect pests take 
their toll. With this in mind it does not seem wise to re- 
duce the acreage unduly on the basis of a surplus in one or 
two years. 

There are many farms, particularly in the Corn Belt, 
where a succession of corn crops from the same land has de- 
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pleted fertility. Advantage should be taken of periods of 
surplus production and low prices to rest such fields and to 
build up their productiveness by growing legumes and other 
forage crops. These crops, together with the low-priced 
corn, should be fed to live stock, the manure returned to the 
land, and the fields thus be prepared for higher acre yields 
at a time when better prices will mean large profits. 

It has been shown that about 60 per cent of the total corn 
crop goes into the production of meat and milk products. A 
small percentage increase in this direction accordingly will 
increase consumption of corn materially. It is here that the 
corn grower himself can govern the demand for his product 
to a considerable extent. Hogs especially, offer an oppor- 
tunity for increasing corn consumption because of their 
rapid multiplication and the short period required to com- 
plete their development. 

Holding a part of the surplus corn on farms also is a safe 
practice. Reserves may well be increased in years of good 
crops to provide against seasons of partial failure. 

We have had two crops of enormous size, each amounting 
to more than 3 billion bushels. In this lies much of the 
present difficulty. Happily, therefore, it is not the curse of 
famine that assails us. These large supplies are being mar- 
keted at a rapid rate. The stocks on hand on March 1, 1922, 
were some 250 million bushels less than they were on the 
same date a year before. The movement of “ feeders ”— 
hogs, cattle, and sheep—to the farms recently has been un- 
usually heavy. Corn is being distributed through the mar- 
kets in large volume. Corn exports to relieve the famine of 
Europe have been unusually large, amounting to about 65 
million bushels in the first three months of 1922. The eco- 
nomic situation is improving, as evidenced by the fact that 
the price of corn on Iowa farms, for instance, has advanced 
from about 30 cents per bushel on December 1, 1921, to 48 
cents May 1, 1922. 

Economies must be practiced by the corn grower for some 
time to come, however. Production costs must be kept at a 
‘minimum. In planning operations farmers should try to 
make such readjustments as will enable them to sell corn at 
a profit even at a comparatively low price level. Careful 
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records of costs and returns, kept according to the method 

suggested on pages 193 and 194, will be of assistance in this 
direction, as thereby the results of the season’s operations 
can be estimated beforehand with some accuracy. Old in- 
debtedness must be reduced as much as possible and new 
debts must not be incurred except for productive purposes. 
. Finally, a larger part of the family living should be pro- 
duced on the farm. 

If, in addition to these economies, other crops are substi- 
tuted for corn when and where such a course is dictated by 
the best agricultural practice; if an increased amount of 
corn is fed to meat-producing animals; and if a part of the 
surplus is reserved on the farms against future needs; then, 
as the purchasing power of corn returns to normal, there is 
light ahead for the corn grower. 

But what of the years to come? Can situations similar to 
that of the recent past be avoided in the future? Through 
organized effort providing for storage and necessary credit, 
marketings of corn can be spread over a longer period and 
excessive reductions in prices resulting from rapid market-~ 
ings at harvest time can be avoided. Therefore, as has been 
pointed out by those who have studied the question carefully, 
“farm organization of a sound, wise, and far-seeing char- 
acter is the key to a more prosperous and better paid agri- 
cultural industry ” and further, “advancement in farm or- 
ganization, if not preliminary to, at least must go hand in 
hand with improvement in the distributive machinery of 
the country.” 

Moreover, farmers can be kept advised as to the probable 
future demands for various products. This is needed, for 
if other nations should adopt a self-sustaining policy with 
regard to food we must take care not to produce an excess of 
corn and meat. In case the world requires less pork and beef 
the corn grower will have to modify his farm practices in 
harmony with these developments; in short, he must adjust 
his production to the world demands. 

The future demand for corn depends on many things, most 
important of which is the demand for meat. If increasing 
supplies of meat, especially pork, are required for our own 
use and for export, then our corn production must be in- 
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creased, as we can not grow enough meat to supply an en- 
larged demand with our present production of corn. Our 
own population will increase for some years to come. If 
our present standards of living are maintained, greater corn 
production will be necessary to supply the meat that will 
be required by the increased population. The extent to 
which meat will constitute a part of the diet of this larger. 
population will have an important bearing upon the farm 
practices of the corn grower. 

An effort-recently has been made to increase the consump- 
tion of corn products, such as corn grits, in Europe. This 
has met with some success for the present. on account of 
famine conditions and the comparative cheapness of these 
products. A continued demand from this source, however, 
is problematic because it is difficult to educate a people to the 
use of new foods. 

It is the part of wisdom to study conditions as they de- 
velop not only in the United States, but throughout the 
world, and, from the trend of these conditions, as nations 
recover from the economic chaos of the past few years, to 
determine the future course. It obviously is impossible to 
guard against unforeseen conditions such as resulted from the 
World War. Nevertheless, a total production based on an 
intelligent survey of world requirements, together with 
economies resulting from better seed and cultural methods, 
and improved marketing organized in reference to seasonal 
supply and demand, will go far to prevent future crises for 
the corn grower. 
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R. H. Wiicox, Farm Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Importance of Beef Cattle. 


HE importance of beef cattle in the agriculture of this 
country rests chiefly upon their ability to convert coarse 
forage, corn, grass, and other products of the land, either 
unfit or not wanted for human consumption, into a valuable 
and much-desired food. The value of cattle and calves 
slaughtered during the last 10 years represents 37 per cent 
of the total farm value of all meat animals slaughtered and 
of wool produced (see Fig. 1). Beef cattle are kept on 29 
per cent of all farms in the United States (see Fig. 2). 
Since beef cattle are well adapted to rough land and sparse 
grazing, beef is the chief human food produced on about 
three-fourths of the total land area of the United States. 
This great unimproved area includes brush land, forests 
and cut-over land, swamps, and, most important of all from 
the standpoint of the cattle industry, the arid-grazing land 
of the West. It is obvious that most of this unimproved land 
will be used chiefly for grazing cattle for many years to come. 
But the improved land produces more feed for cattle than 
the unimproved land, although it constitutes only 26.4 per 
cent of the land area of the United States. This improved 
land includes all land regularly tilled, mowed, lying fallow, 
or occupied by farm buildings, pastures which have been 
cleared or tilled, gardens, orchards, and vineyards. It is 
227 
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plain that on this improved land also a great amount of 
forage unfit for human consumption is produced, such as 
hay, straw, stover, stall fields, and aftermath. 

However, the demand for beef is such that enough cattle 
are kept not only to graze the uncultivated areas and con- 
sume a large part of the roughage from cultivated crops, but 
also to eat a considerable proportion of the corn produced. 
Moreover, the feeding of beef cattle is closely linked with 
agriculture on improved land, because the most satisfactory 


FARM VALUE OF CATTLE AND CALVES SLAUGHTERED 
COMPARED WITH 
VALUE OF HOGS SLAUGHTERED 
AND 
VALUE OF SHEEP SLAUGHTERED AND OF WOOL PRODUCED 
1910-1921 


DOLLARS 
MILLIONS 


Fic. 1.—The farm value of cattie and calves slaughtered was around 700 
million dollars each year from 1910 to 1915, then rose to 1,500 million 
dollars in 1918, but by 1921 had declined to the prewar average. Although 
the value of hogs slaughtered normally exceeds slightly that of cattle 
and calves, the farmer’s investment in beef cattle is about twice that in 
swine. Cattle are slaughtered at an older age than hogs. It will be noted 
that the annual yalue of the hogs slaughtered rose more rapidly during 
the war period than that of cattle and calyes slaughtered, and was still 
slightly higher in 1921 than the prewar average. 


system of maintaining soil fertility involves the production 
of some legume on about one-fourth of the cultivated area 
each year, and the application of animal manure. The bulk 
of such legume hay can be used most advantageously by beef 
cattle. In fact, a great many beef cattle are fattened solely 
to keep up soil fertility, the value of the manure affording 
the principal profit from the enterprise. 

The production of beef cattle in the United States is im- 
portant not only in our agriculture but also in the agricul- 
ture of the world. Over one-sixth of the world’s cattle are 
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Fic. 2.—This map shows the proportion of the farmers who had beef cattle 
in 1919. From the Mississippi River to the Pacific Coast regions from 40 
to 80 per cent of all farms reported beef cattle. A similar proportion is 
found along the Gulf and South Atlantic Coast, and in the mountain dis- 
tricts of Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. Less than 20 per 
cent of the farmers had beef cattle in much of the northern portion of 
the Cotton Belt, and in the dairy districts of the Northeastern States, of 
the Lake States, and of the Pacific Coast. 
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in the United States. The principal surplus-producing coun- 
tries, however, are now in the Southern Hemisphere. West- 
ern Europe produces less than it consumes, and North Amer- 
ica, except during the war, has been producing little more 
than enough to supply its own needs. (See Figs. 3, 4, 69, 74.) 


Westward Movement of the Beef-Cattle Industry. 


The early Spanish explorers introduced cattle into Flor- 
ida, the lower Mississippi Valley, and the Southwest during 
the sixteenth century. The colonists from England and Hol- 
land brought cattle to the Atlantic coast during the seven- 
teenth century. Although the Atlantic coast was generally 
covered with forests, there were in addition open lands along 
the rivers and coasts which provided considerable grazing. 
The settlers took their cattle with them as they pushed back 
from the coast settlements. By the middle of the seven- 
teenth century an important cattle industry had developed 
in the Connecticut River Valley. From the pastures of 
New Hampshire and Vermont large droves were annually 
driven south to be sold at the Brighton Market near Boston 
or to feeders and dairymen in the three southern New 
England States. 

The settlement of the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia early 
in the eighteenth century caused a big expansion in cattle 
production. Settlement pressed westward from the val- 
ley and about 1772 settlers from Virginia and Pemnnsyl- 
vania had reached the Monongahela Valley, where herds as 
large as 400 to 500 head were soon common. From the Shen- 
andoah Valley settlement also spread eastward into the 
Piedmont of Virginia and the Carolinas, where pea- 
vines, other luxuriant forage, and the mild climate made 
the Piedmont section a great cattle country, famous for its 
“ cowpens”” and “cowboys.” It was said that a steer could 
be raised as cheaply as a hen. Following the invention of 
the cotton gin in 1795, the Piedmont became a cotton country 
and the cowboys went westward. 

As better markets developed in the East and cheap grazing 
lands were opened in the West and in remote sections of the 
Eastern States, eastern cattle feeders depended more and 
more on the drovers for their supply of cattle. Cattle 
from the grazing regions of the West were driven east across 
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the Allegheny Mountains in the fall. Shorter drives were 
made from the grazing regions of northern and central 
Pennsylvania, and from northern New York and New Eng- 
land. Feeder cattle arriving from the West in the fall were 
fattened during the winter and spring months and marketed 
before the western fat cattle began to arrive. Few cattle were 
fattened on corn until they were 3 or 4 years old. Stockmen 
who lived near the large cities had a decided advantage in 
case of a temporary rise in prices, as they could drive their 
cattle to market in a short time. 

The early settlers in the Ohio River Valley found 
that large crops of corn could be raised very cheaply. 
As they had no remunerative market for this corn, 
they fattened cattle, drove them to the eastern markets, and 
competed successfully with cattle feeders of the East. The 
first corn-fed cattle from Ohio reached Baltimore in 1805. 
The cattle, in droves of 150 to 500, were mostly 4 or 5 year 
old steers, which were fed on corn from four to six months. 
The driving occurred in the spring and summer and re- 
quired about six weeks. Ohio, chiefly, and Kentucky were 
said to have supplied the eastern markets from 1840 to 
1850 with nine-tenths of the western corn-fed cattle which they 
received. Grass-fattened cattle were sent in the fall in 
limited numbers from Ohio, but no cattle arrived in those 
markets from the West during the winter. 

In 1820 colonists from the East settled in Texas about 
Austin, and engaged principally in cattle raising. However, 
the original cattle of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California came from Mexico. In 1833 the Spanish 
missions estimated their holdings at 424,000 cattle. Driving 
cattle to the New Orleans market from Texas began in 1842. 
In 1846, 1,000 head were driven from Texas to Ohio. Thence- 
forth, driving of Texas cattle northward gradually in- 
creased, but did not become a well-established business until 
after the Civil War, which had left a great surplus in Texas 
and a scarcity in the North. ; 

Illinois was so far from the Atlantic coast that it did not 
become an important cattle-raising State until about 1850. 
However, long before this Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois had 
furnished thousands of head to the cattle feeders of Ohio. 
This territory had a further advantage over that farther 
north and east, because the Mississippi River was open earlier 
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in the spring for shipping to New Orleans. Settlements 
were made west of the Missouri about 1850. 

The feeders in the Eastern States lost much of their ad- 
vantage in being close to the markets by the opening of 
railroads from the Ohio River Valley. Western cattle ar- 


Fic. 5.—The famous Texas Longhorn steers of former years are almost ex- 
tinct. The improved breeds of beef cattle’-not only mature much quicker 
but also dress out considerably more edible meat of better quality. 
{n some western States only purebred bulls of approved type are allowed on 
the open range. Substantial progress in the use of better sires has also been 
made in most other States. 
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rived throughout the year, instead of in the summer and 
fall. As cattle could be shipped directly from the grazing 
lands of Illinois to the eastern markets, feeding in Ohio 
diminished considerably. It was no longer profitable to 
fatten cattle to a high degree for the long drive across the 
Appalachian Mountains. By 1860 the railroads extended 
from the Atlantic to the regions beyond the Mississippi 
River. Central Illinois and eastern Iowa became a great 
cattle-feeding district on account of free grazing lands to 
the south and west, railroad connection with eastern markets, 
the temperate climate, the adaptability of the rich prairie 


Fic. 6.—Branding calves at an annua] roundup. Note the high-grade beef 
cattle which have taken the place of the Texas Longhorns. The use of 
purebred beef bulls in range herds began about 40 years ago. 

grasses for grazing, and the ease with which corn could be 

produced. Missouri and Texas were now the chief sources 

of feeder cattle. 

From 1800 to 1860 the beef produced in the Southeastern 
States was insufficient for local demand. In most cases cat- 
tle were given little attention. Numbers were greatly re- 
duced during the Civil War. Florida usually had a surplus 
and exported most of it to the West Indies. Until about 
1910 there was practically no improvement made in the cattle 
of the Cotton Belt on account of the Texas fever ticks and 
the dominance of the cotton crop (see Figs. 7 and 8). 

The development of the range-cattle industry on the Great 
Plains from 1870 to 1885 is a very important part of the 
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CATTLE (EXCLUDING MILK COWS) 
NUMBER ON FARMS AND RANGES, JUNE |, 1850 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


NUMBER OF CATTLE, 1850 
STATE | NUMBER || STATE | NUMBER 
U.S ..| 11,394,000 || Pa.... 


Fie. 7.—The census of 1850 was the second cattle census but was the first 
separating milk cows from other cattle. In 1850 cattle other than milk 
cows were distributed fairly evenly over the settled area of the United 
States. Denser areas may be noted in New England, in western New York, 
around Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, in northeastern Ohio and the Scioto 
Valley, in the blue-grass region of Kentucky, in southern Louisiana, along 
the Gulf coast of Texas, and in southern California. Cattle were driven 
from western New York, Ohio, and Kentucky to eastern markets for slaughter, 


CATTLE (EXCLUDING MILK COWS) 
NUMBER ON FARMS AND RANGES, JUNE |, 1860 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


Ind .. .| 706,000 = < 
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Fic. 8.—By 1860 there had been a notable shift in cattle other than milk 
cows. There was a great increase in the States north and west of the Ohio 
River, in Texas, and in California. An increase in number may be noted in 
the Territory of New Mexico and in Utah. Cattle had not yet reached the 
Great Plains area. (See Fig. 20.) The driving of cattle from Ohio and 
Kentucky over the mountains to eastern markets had almost ceased by 1860. 
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_ CATTLE (EXOLUDING MILK COWS) 
“NUMBER ON FARMS AND RANGES. JUNE [/.I880 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


Fic. 9.—By 1880 cattle were grazing over most of the Intermountain areas of 
the West, and in the Great Plains region, except the Dakotas and eastern 
Montana. A great reduction in the number of cattle in California may be 
noted. The number had greatly increased in Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. The South, excepting Texas, had fewer 
eattle than before the Civil War. 


CATTLE (EXCLUDING MILK COWS) 
NUMBER ON FARMS AND RANGES, JUNE |, 1900 
- EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


Fic. 10.—From 1880 to 1900 there was a decided falling off in number of 
cattle, excluding milk cows, in the Northeastern States, due to the growth of 
the dairy industry, while the number of beef cattle on the Great Plains had 
increased very greatly. The western part of what is now well known as the 
Corn Belt was also carrying a large number of cattle. The increase in Iowa 
and Kansas is especially noteworthy. 
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history of stock raising in the United States. Texas was 
the chief source of supply for the entire region, as cows 
could calve usually at any time of the year and take care of 
their calves, which was not true in the North. 

Utah and Oregon, which had been stocked by cattle driven 
westward over the Mormon Road and the Oregon Trail in 
the forties, also became important sources of supply for the 
ranches of the Great Plains about 1870 (see Figs. 8 and 9). - 

CATTLE (EXCLUDING MILK COWS) 
NUMBER ON FARMS AND RANGES, JAN |, 1920 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
2,000 HEAD 


| mae 
NUMBER OF CATTLE, 1920 
STATE | NUMBER || STATE | NUMBER | 


U.S . .| 46,977,000 |} Mo .. .| 2,120,000 
| S Dak. | 2,011,000 

Iil....| 1,831,000 
| 1,792,000 | 
1,618,000 

| 1'564°000 | 


Fic. 11.—The number of cattle has increased since 1900 in Minnesota, where 
wheat growing has to some extent given way to more live stock and in east- 
ern South Dakota and Nebraska. In the Western Range regions the number 
of cattle has increased in most sections despite the breaking up of many cattle 
ranches by homesteaders. The Pacific Coast also shows a considerable in- 
crease, as Well as the Coastal Plains portion cf the Cotton Belt. The decrecse 
is notable in Kansas and central Texas. 


The cattle industry on the Pacific coast was greatly stimu- 
lated by the tide of immigration following the discovery of 
gold. Some were driven from Texas and Oregon to supply 
the demand for meat. Shortly after 1864, when a severe 
drought in California forced out or destroyed many thou- 
sands of cattle, wheat displaced cattle as the chief farm 
product. The Dakotas and the Mountain and Inter-Moun- 
tain States were but sparsely stocked in 1880 (see Fig. 9). 
By 1900 nearly all of the western territory was occupied and 
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‘stocked close to its capacity (see Fig. 10). The number of 
all cattle in the United States reached the highest point in 
1894. Progress since 1894 must be measured in the quality 
and productivity of the cattle (see Fig. 11). 


Purebred Beef Cattle. 


The importance of the purebred beef-cattle industry is 
shown by the fact that, according to the census of 1920, over 
3 per cent of the beef cattle were reported to be registered 


AVERAGE VALUE OF PURE BRED 
AND OF 


GRADE BEEF CATTLE 


MMMM PURE BRED Ber SC GRADE BEEF 


VALUE IN DOLLARS 
PERIOD 


1910-14 


1915-19 


1920 


1921 eee 


Fic. 12.—The average sale value per head of all purebred beef cattle sold in 
public auctions is about threé times the average value of 1,000-pound 
good to choice steers in the Chicago market. In 1920 the average sale 
price of purebred animals was, nearly four times that of good to choice 
steers at Chicago. Even when sold for beef the value of purebred cattle 
is normally considerably higher than that of grade cattle. 


purebreds and over 11 per cent of all farms having beef 
cattle reported purebreds. Moreover, according to public 
sales held during the last 20 years, purebreds are about three 
times as valuable as grades (see Fig. 12). Purebreds con- 
stitute approximately 10 per cent of the value of all beef 
cattle. The main object of the purebred beef-cattle industry 
is to produce breeding stock which transmit to their offspring 
early maturity, thick fleshing of meat of high quality, and 
the ability to use grass, roughage, and grain economically. 
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Over 50 per cent of the purebred beef cattle are in the Corn 
Belt (see Fig. 18). Before the eradication of the Texas-fever 
tick began and before the boll weevil started its ravages, there 
were practically no purebred herds in the Cotton Belt. On 
the western range there are many purebred cattle that are not 
registered, due to failure to register the offspring from reg- 
istered cattle. Similar herds have resulted from the use of 
a succession of registered bulls over periods of from 20 to 40 
years. Many of these western breeders produce very de- 
sirable range bulls and sell only the best for breeding pur- 
poses. 


Fic. 13.—A herd of purebred Aberdeen-Angus cows and their calves on 
pasture on a Corn Belt farm. 


Table 1 shows what a great market purebred breeders have 
for their surplus stock. There are 68,454 farms in the United 
States reported as having purebred beef females (see Fig. 17). 
Over a million farms report grade beef cows. As 440,210 
farms report beef bulls 1 year old and over and only 187,284 
report purebred beef bulls of all ages, there are nearly a quar- 
ter of a million farms which might be keeping purebred beef 
bulls instead of the grades and scrubs which they have. As 
a matter of fact, breeders have not enough purebred bulls of 
breeding age to put one on each farm where a beef bull is 
kept. While there is 1 beef bull over 1 year old for every 
17 beef cows, there is only 1 purebred beef bull of any age for 
32 beef cows. With such a shortage of purebred bulls they 
should be well cared for and distributed to the very best 
advantage. 
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TABLE 1.—Relation of purebred beef cattle to all beef cattle. 
[Based on census of Jan. 1, 1920.] 


| 


State. 


a A 
MHSSHEMUISeLtS==:o. 222 St Tee) 
IMECIN PRM o ee os <2 J+. os 5S | 


MOHLAN Me oo eee | 


North Carolina.............. | 
North Dakota: 3222s. 52.22-5< 
Ohi 


Wennsylvania==s +. 5. 2--:- 
Hnode islandesz se. es: 


Wiest Marginia. 22262222221. 
Muses nee Sy oath 2). 2 | 
WWaypittin 234 3 ee cc | 
District of Columbia. ....... 


Per cent 


Warais | of beef 
reporting) Sts 
pure- | which 
bred beef report 
cattle. are 
reds 


Number. | Per cent 


206,387 | 11. 20 
1,161 2.90 
269 7.67 

1, 815 4. 02 
1, 401 8. 46 
4, 213 16. 46 
123 5.32 

4 | 572 

198 1.16 
949 16. 80 

3, 249 25. 98 
14, 501 17. 87 
6, 611 11. 35 
29, 856 21. 85 
14, 261 15. 68 
2, 356 3.34 
563 12. 74 
554 7.42 
226 2. 52 
149 | 6. 82 

4, 461 8.01 
14,688 | 21.48 
1, 704 | “3.67 
15,145 | 12.66 
4, 061 14. 58 
| 17.85 

16. 23 

| 10.19 

1.00 

8.56 

403 | 2.49 
809 1.95 

8, 241 19. 26 
6, 068 8.79 
8, 498 11. 80 
2, 008 18. 35 
1,518 3.24 
7 1.90 

368 1 
13, 934 25. 69 
3, 210 4, 48 
6, 006 5.33 
2, 645 28. 65 
223 7. 02 

2, 102 5. 22 
1,359 14.15 
2, 553 7. 04 
5, 779 23. 68 
1,691 18. 82 


Farms 
reporting 
beef cows 

2 years 

old and 

over. 


Grade 
cows 2 
years old 
and ihe 
Lge nd reporting 

bull l purebred 
*|beef bulls. 


reporting 
year old [beef bulls 


and over. 


Number. | Number. 
1, 041, 052 


20, 115 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Per cent. Per cent. 


17 42.29 42, 52 
14] 28.89 18. 71 
19 59. 11 14.99 
19 19. 47 | 31. 27 
21 52.13 | 22. 48 
20 52.65 | 39. 78 
9 38. 35 | 39. 23 
ll 20. 85 7.41 
31 22. 51 | 5. 52 
16 25. 74 9. 99 
21 47, 44 | 79. 55 
12} 51.03| 49.63 
12 38. 26 | 42. 96 
13 62.95 | 48. 85 
15 55. 53 | 38. 73 
11 24. 55 | 31. 48 
27 15. 46 | 9.71 
6 49.90 | 43. 00 
5 55. 26 | 12. 22 
u 31. 28 36. 00 
10 33. 73 88. 70 
10 80. 94 | 64. 58 
20 22. 89 | 24. 81 
16 32. 94 46. 67 
23 42, 42 | 44. 29 
17 62.63 38. 24 
22 66. 72 32. 62 
6 57. 19 59. 96 
7 35. 16 3. 
21 45, 03 20. 11 
16 17.27 | 33. 16 
13 16.09 | 18. 57 
13 64.10 | 57. 40 
10 39.16 | 39. 02 
19 33. 88 | 43.49 
21 51.65 49, 32 
10 24.04 44.70 
ll 35.98 | 84.75 
12 21.01 | 9. 50 
18 69. 86 | 53.38 
10 | 27. 36:| 35.91 
22! 35.69! 20.62 
23 47. 48 73.58 
6 69. 34 47.15 
ll 34.99 38. 32 
20 39. 64 55.93 
14 23. 49 49. 50 
12 67.97 | 1106.64 
21 52.73 41.61 


1 The percentage exceeds 100 because the number of farms reporting purebred bulls of all 
ages is greater than the number of farms reporting beef bulls over 1 year old. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
NUMBER REGISTERED JAN. 1, 1920 


REGISTERED ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 
FASBER ON FARMS JAN 1. 1520 


rT mumpen | STATE | mt 
— + + 


|iossze | 


Fic. 14——Most of the purebred Aberdeen-Angus cattle are in the Corn Belt. 
Iowa has over one-fourth of the total number in the United States. Mis- 
souri and Illinois possess nearly another fourth. The very small number 
in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States is noteworthy. The number of 
caitle in the State is represented -by the area, not the diameter, of the 
circle. 


HEREFORD CATTLE 
NUMBER REGISTERED JAN. 1 1920 


REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE 
NUMBER ON FARMS JAN 1, 1970 


STATE | NUMBER | STATE | NUMBER 
a 70,021 | Cele 17,270 
a 40894 | 16.370 | 


| 38,695 } N. Mea 14.563 | 
t 12,133 | 


} 12,845 | 
10,787 | 
i 


Fic. 15.—Nearly three-fourths of the total number of purebred Hereford 
cattle in the United States are in the western Corn Belt and the Great 
Plains region. There are more purebred Herefords in the Rocky Mountain 
and Intermountain States than of all other breeds of beef cattle. Here- 
fords are good ‘rustlers,’ and are especially adapted to semiarid condi- 
tions. 
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SHORTHORN CATTLE 


INCLUDING POLLED OURHA™M 


NUMBER REGISTERED JAN 


REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE 
____NUMBER ON FARMS JAN 1. 1520 


“STATE | NUMBER | STATE | NUMBER 


75,035 26.455 
42.240 2 23.236 
} 36,197 | 18,866 
} 34834 | 17.330 
| 32826 = 17.114 
| 29,752 2 16.082 


Fic. 16.—Three-fourths of the purebred Shorthorn (including polled Dur- 
ham) cattle are in the Corn Belt, the Lake States, and the Dakotas. 
Shorthorns are more numerous than other breeds of beef cattle in the 
northern and the eastern portions of the Corn Belt and in the dairy 
States. About one-third of the purebred beef cattle in Kansas are Short- 
horns, about one-half in Nebraska and Iowa, two-thirds in Illinois and 
Minnesota, and three-fourths in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. 


NUMBER OF BEEF COWS 2 YEARS OLD AND OVER. 
PER PURE BRED BEEF BULL AND BULL CALF 
JAN. 1, 1920 


3 


ZY :: Gf, 


Fic. 17.—Among the important beef cattle regions, the Corn Belt, the 
Dakotas, Idaho, and Utah are best supplied with purebred beef bulls. The 
Southern and Southwestern States in particular need a great many more 
purebred bulls. The dairy districts of the Northwestern and Lake States 
show fewer beef cows per purebred beef bull, largely because the beef 
herds are small and scattered. The statistics include beef bulls of all 
ages. 
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Areas of Beef Production. 


For convenience in classifying and discussing beef pro- 
duction, the United States is usually divided into four areas: 
The Western Range, the Cotton Belt, the Appalachian and 
Great Lakes Region, and the Corn Belt, as shown in 
Figure 20. While many beef cattle are raised in all 
these areas, as Figures 21 to 27 show, and some are 
fattened for slaughter in all of them, either on grain or grass, 
the Corn Belt is classified as the fattening area, while the 
others are considered breeding areas for the production of 


Fic, 19.—A drove of good range bulls with the cow herd in the background. 
Range bulls should be separated from the breeding herd and fed well during 
the winter so that they will be in good condition for the breeding season. 


stockers and feeders. The adaptability of these regions for 
beef cattle and the feed requirements or feed used for main- 
tenance and fattening in these regions are very briefly out- 
lined. Much more complete information is given in bulletins 
published by the department. Some of these bulletins are 
listed later. 

The Western Range.—Less than one-half of the Western 
Range is privately owned; the rest is unreserved public land, 
used as free range, State land, and forest, Indian, and 
mineral reservations. The grazing area on the National 
Forests in the Western Range region for the season of 1921 
supported 2,347,308 cattle and horses and 8,337,356 sheep 
and goats, 
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BEEF CALVES ON FARMS 
NUMBER JAN. 1. 1920 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
1000 HEAD 


Fic. 22.—Most of the beef calves are on the plains from North Dakota to 
Texas and in the western part of the Corn Belt. The large number in 
the western part of the Corn Belt includes many calves which have been 
shipped in from the Southwest to feed. The total number in the United 
States on January 1, 1920, was 8,607,938. (Compare with Fig. 26.) 


YEARLING BEEF HEIFERS 
NUMBER. JAN. 1. 1920 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


BEEF HEIFERS 
(Continued) 


YEARLING BEEF HEIFERS, 1920 
STATE | NUMBER |] STATE | numeer | 


Tex. .| 400,342 | Colo 
lowa. .| 338.641 |) Okla 
Nebr. .| 292.711 || UI 
Kans. . | 240.569 || Calf 

S. Dak. | 222.931 |) Moat 
Mo 181.048 7 N. Mex 


Fic. 23.—There are scarcely half as many yearling heifers as beef calves, 
shown in Figure 22. In the heart of the Corn Belt there are 40 per cent 
as many yearling heifers as calves, whereas in the eastern Cotton Belt © 
and Gulf Coast there are 60 per cent. The geographic distribution of 
yearling heifers is similar to that of the calves. The total number on 
January 1, 1920, was 3,981,205. 
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“YEARLING BEEF STEERS 
NUMBER. JAN. 1, 1920 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
1.000 HEAD” 


BEEF STEERS | 
(Continued) 


: 500 
-| 119,977 


Fic. 24.—There is a much greater concentration of yearling beef steers than 
yearling beef heifers in the western part of the Corn Belt. (See Fig. 23.) 
This is explained by the large number that are shipped into the Corn Belt 
annually for fattening. For the United States as a whole there were about 
17 per cent more steers than heifers, the total number on January 1, 1920, 
being 4,650,347. 


EACH OOT REPRESENTS 
1,000 HEAD 


BEEF STEERS 2 YEARS OLD 
AND OVER, 1920 


Fic. 25.—The concentration of steers 2 years old and over in certain small 
feeding areas in the western portion of the Corn Belt is noteworthy. Other 
feeding centers should be noted in the limestone valleys that extend from 
southeastern Pennslyania to eastern Tennessee, in the blue-grass district 
of Kentucky, in southern Texas and the northern Panhandle, in the sugar 
beet districts along the North and the South Platte Rivers, and in the 
San Joaquin Valley in California. The total number in the United States, 
4,629,778, was about the same as of yearlings. 
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BEEF COWS AND HEIFERS _ 
(TWO YEARS OLD AND OveER} 
JAN: 1.1920 


’ BEEF COWS 
AND HEIFERS 


Continued) 
STATL] NUMBLR 
429.480 


BEEF COWS AND HEIFERS 
TWO YEARS OLD AND OVER, 1920 


= 
S1AaT puunen if STATE [xomece | 


E 
Tex “he 181,359 || S. Dak. | 573,589 | 
lows 848.914 || Mc | 533,675 


DOT REPRESENTS 
000 HELD 


sp SS Se 


828,853 || Colc 529.186 
| 672.023 || Okla. . | 490,689 | 
663 329 | Calif. | 441,059 | 


Pic: 26.—The most important breeding grounds of beef cattle.are the western 
portion of the Corn Belt; the Great Plains, especially western Texas and 
eastern New Mexico and Colorado; the valleys and high plateaus-of the 
far West; and-the subtropical coast: from Texas to Georgia. Notably 
sparse are the number of beef cows in the Cotton Belt and in the dairy 
region of the North Atlantic and Lake States. The total number of beef 
cows and heifers 2 years old and over was 12,624,996. 


BEEF BULLS 1 YEAR OLD AND OVER 
JAN. 1, 1920 : 


BULLS 
(Continued) 


NUMBER OF BEEF BULLS 
ONE YEAR OLD AND OVER, 1920 
| STATE [NUMBER] STATE ||NUMBER| 
| Tes _ | 96.785 | S Dak |) 32.187 


| 65.363 | N Mex |}-31,231 Vane f c 7 REPRESENTS 
| 46.193 | 1 [2 595 > See ERG 

| 

| 


+ | 44,368 | Colo. || 25.932 
| 32:595 | Olds. || 25,285 


Fic. 27.—The geographic distribution of beef bulls, as one might expect, is 
similar to that of beef cows; but there is a much Jarger number of cows 
per bull in the West than in the East. (See Fig. 17.) In Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee there were about 10 beef cows and heifers 2 years 
old and over per bull, in Illinols and Iowa about 13, in Texas and Okla- 
homa about 20, and in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States from 20 to 
25. The total number of beef bulls in the United States was 725,165, 
which gives an average of 17 cows per bull. ; , 
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Owing to the great diversity of topography, soil, rainfall, 
and temperature in the Western States it is very difficult 
to classify. the range according to its carrying capacity. In 
areas of equal carrying capacity there is often a considerable 
variation in the length of the grazing season on account of 
variations in altitude. However, the Western States have 
been divided into the 25 areas given in Table 2. Within these 
areas the bulk of the range falls within reasonably definite 
limits as to carrying capacity and length of the grazing 
season, the season being shorter in the higher altitudes which 
are used for summer grazing, as shown in Figures 28 and 29. 
The lower altitudes are used for winter grazing, which is 
supplemented with hay when the range is covered with snow. 
In the southern part of the Western Range the cattle are 
grazed during the winter, usually without supplemental 


feeds. 


TABLE 2.—Character of forage and estimated capacity of the western 
grazing areas of the United States. 


Length Area to 
Areas. Chief forages. of support 
season. a cow. 

- Months., Acres 

‘Northern Great Plains...........--:----| Grama, grama-buffalo, wheat | 5to & 15to 25 

es grass. 

Southern Great Plains. ......-.--------- Grama-buffalo-.:..........-..- 5tol0! 15to 25 
SVEN cl ed 5 i] Ep Ai a ES eee | Grama, short grasses. ......-... | S$to 5| 25to 30 

‘Central Rocky Mountains.-..-......----- | Mountain weeds and grass....| 3to 5, 20to 25 
New Mexico-Arizona mountains.....-.. Grama grass, browse-......-.-- 6to 12) 25to 30 
West-central and northwestern Mon- | Pine grass..........-......--.- 3to 7| 35to 40 

tana. 
Southwestern Montana...........-.---- Shortprassess.-<-.oceac ose ee 3to 6| 20to 25 
Northern Rocky Mountains...-..-.---- Bunch grass, browse....-.-.--- 3to 6! 60to 150 
Dente idaho: «© 6m. Peers ss eos Bunch grass, weeds, browse...| 3to 7 | 25to 30 

Wasatch, Uinta, and Wyoming Moun- | Grass, browse-.-......-..------- 300) 14-1620 to -25 

» tains. 

Northeastern Nevada, southern Idaho, | Bunch grass, sagebrush. -----. 4to 8 | 35to 40 
and central Oregon. 

East-central Nevada mountains-........ Bunch grass, browse...-.-..-- 4to 6) 25to 50 

Wyoming semideserts.--.....--..-...-- Sagebrush, shadscale, grease-| 2to 4 | 50 to 100 

: wood, short bunch grasses. 

Utah-Arizona deserts .........-.:-..-.-- IBTOMSG +220. 2-H ac eee 2to 5| 75 to 150 

New Mexico-Arizona foothills.--.......-. Browse, tobosa, grama grass..-| 4to 8 | 30to 60 

San Luis Valley of Colorado..........-. Greasewood, salt and short | 7to 9j| 30to 40 
é : grass. 

Utah foothills and valleys.........-...- Sagebrush, bunch, salt, and | 5to 7! 25to 30 

: . June grasses. 

“Mohave Desert ! of California........-.-- Annua] weeds, browse........|..------- 640 
Nevada semideserts.-.-.-...------------ Shadscale, greasewood, browse.| Ito 4] 75 to 150 
Southeastern Oregon and Snake River | Sagebrush and bunch grass..-.| 2to 5 | 50 to 100 

. plains. "a 
Dasari River Basin@n «sos. oases = Bunchierass.-.. 2. -asascrecsaes 7to 9] 10to 30 

- Eastern California mountains. .-.....-..-- Browse and bunch grass...... 3to 6] 25to 35 
Western Oregon mountains..--..------- IBEOWSG =e cos set ee ie eee nee 3to 7} 75 to 100 
Southwestern California mountains. ---. IBIOWSC 2h oceereeee see cesses 6to12| 40to 60 
California-Oregon mountain valley - - - - - Grass and weeds........-.---- 6to 8} 10to 25 


1The grazing season on the Mohave Desert depends on the availability of 


water for the cattle. 
99912°—-yseK 1921——_17 
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ACRES PER COW 


in general, .the carrying capctty of im- 
proved pasture. 


In the Scuthern States the map represenrs 


eS 
SEAS 


CARRYING CAPACITY 
PASTURE AND RANGE LAND 


Sone 
SSNS 


A 


NOTE: /n the easter halt of the United Sta 
ement and farm 


; 44 
Economics. /n general, cows are given supplementary reed, 


Otfice of Form Mona 


the mop /s based on reports from nine thousana 
Formers os ro acres.used percon, compiled by 


OL Luxe, 
Survey.ond within, the Notional Fores?s by CEKacnrora US forest Service. 


Shown The western halt of the map outside the National Fores: é 
wos prepared by AEAnoous of the Land Classification Boord US.Geol/ 


and tt 1s probotle that rhe acreage reguired per'steer with - 
out supplementary Feed would be more than she amounis 


Fic. 28.—During the summer season most of the beef cattle in the United 
States are kept on pasture. The acreage of pasture in the United States 
is two and a half times that of all crops, and its value in the production 
of beef cattle probably is equal to that of all crops. There are about 70 
million acres of improved pasture and probably 150 million acres of unim- 
proved pasture in farms, 200 million acres of woodland pasture in farms 
and in the national forests, and about 500 million acres of arid or semi- 
arid open range land in the West. The carrying-capa¢ity indicated -on the 
map is an average of the different kinds of. pasture occurring in the 
locality, and represents only the land actually used for pasture. 
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WESTERN RANGE 
GRAZING SEASON AREAS | 


Desert Land (No Grazing) 
MB [rrigated Areas 


ADAPTED FROM MAP PREPARED gy Atserr F. Porrer, US.Forest Sev 


Fic. 29.—In the summer the cattle in the West near the mountains are com- 
monly driven up into the national forests, which contain large areas of 
open grass land and parks, as well as abundant browse. In the Great 
Plains region, in western New Mexico and Arizona, and in the Pacific 
States, also in much of Nevada, cattle are grazed the year round on the 
range, commonly with supplementary winter feed. The winter range is 
mostly desert and used more largely for grazing sheep than cattle. Many 
cattle are fattened in the irrigated areas. The map, originally prepared 
by A. F Potter, formerly of the Forest Service, has been revised by O. C. 
Stine, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It does not extend to the eastern 
boundary of the range area, which is about 200 miles farther east. Nearly 
al] this area not shown is yearlong pasture. 
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The Cotton Belt.—In considering the beef-cattle industry 
of the Cotton Belt, certain areas where cotton is not the chief 
crop are included, such as the mountainous regions of Ala- 
bama. Georgia, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, and the prairies of 
southern Florida, Louisiana, and southern Texas. On the 
prairies the cattle are handled in large herds, somewhat as 
they are in the Western Range, but in the Cotton Belt proper 
there are commonly only a few cattle on each farm. Grazing 
throughout the year can usually be depended upon. In this 
region the production of Brahman cattle is becoming well 
established. They are growthy, prolific, stand the heat and 


Fic. 30.—The upper picture shows a purebred beef bull, scrub cows, and first 
and second cross cows and calves in a Cotton Belt herd. The lower picture 
shows a drove of second-cross calves which were produced by such a grad- 
ing-up process. A pressing need in the South is more purebred beef cattle. 
(See Fig. 17.) A general grading up of the quality of the cattle in the 
South would greatly increase the productivity and profitableness of the 
industry. 
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parasites better, and are more resistant to Texas-fever ticks 
than other cattle. 

On the cut-over pine lands of the coastal plains, extending 
from North Carolina to Texas, most of the cattle run on 
the range the year around. It requires from 5 to 20 acres 
of such pasture per cow. The chief grasses are wire grass 
and broom sedge, which have a low feeding value. The 


Iic. 31.—Brahman bulls in the tick-infested portions of southern Texas 
and the Gulf Coast region have proved valuable for crossing with the 
native beef cattle. Immunity from Texas fever extends normally to 
cattle having as little as one-eighth Brahman blood. As the tick is ex- 
terminated purebred bulls of other breeds should be introduced. 


Fic. 32.—Piney woods steers make good oxen of considerable size for use 
in lumbering when they are well fed. The virgin longleaf pine forests, 
such as are shown in this picture, are being rapidly used up. This cut- 
over land should be utilized to the best advantage. The best of it may 
be used for crops, but the greater part is better suited for grazing, and 
the remainder is fit only for reforestation. 
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cattle do well until about midsummer, after which time they 
scarcely hold their own unless improved pastures are avail- 
able. The best grasses known to improve the piney-woods 
pasture are Bermuda for the richer soils, carpet grass for 
the moist flatwoods, and Natal grass for the drier, poorer 
soils. Lespedeza (Japanese clover) is a good pasture and 
hay crop throughout most of this area. 

In central Texas and Oklahoma cattle are raised on large 
fenced pastures, which are supplemented during the winter 
with cottonseed cake, hay, and grain sorghums. On cotton 
plantations the cattle are kept on woodland pasture and 
abandoned cotton fields and stalk fields. The chief forage 
plants are lespedeza and Bermuda grass. 

In the Ozarks and the mountainous parts of northern 
Alabama and Georgia most of the cattle are raised on small 
farms. The cattle are wintered chiefly on corn and cotton 
stalk fields, stover, hay, corn silage, and cottonseed meal. 

Quantities of Feed Used in the Cotton Belt—Table 3 
is based upon records kept on 1,383 head of cattle. To find 


Taste 3—The amounts of feed used per 1,000 pounds live weight 
for wintering cows, calves, yearlings, and 2-year-old steers in the 
Cotton Belt. 


| | 
| | Feed per 1,000 pounds live weight. 
Pie j 
| +y)or | ) 
Num- Avy- ; 
ber Location and eee erage Faas Leg- Bio, Se 
in class of cattle. 18 | linitial|\— ntl EE umes | Si q 
tests period. veight|Velsht| tein | Grain.| and |COrse} Sic | an 
ee a al a | ied hay, | lage. | winter 
head. ; tiny | and past- 
7° \straw. ure. 
In Arkansas: Days.| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Acres 
63 COWS-<452; <5 150 913 +35 252 57 686 778 | 3,827 @) 
In Mississippi: 
261 Cows 94 808 —53 DAG A eee 686 303 15 | 25.25 
638 Calves........ 118| 381] +28] 399} 375| 908 | 821} 475 | 32.00 
| In Tennessee: ; 
46 Yearlings....| 126 563 +1 BOSE. <onkeleee cass 382 | 4, 2281-22... 
In Alabama: 
35 Yearlings....) 115 616 | +71 439"|-- -cae 23392 \5 2 ~a2|aseoeaeeee = 
235 2to3 year olds 99 674 | —35 Of |... Se eee | “G80; | 2s (4) 


1 j { 


1 On scant pasture and stalk fields, 44 days of feeding period in fall and spring. 
2 On cotton or corn stalk fields, all of winter feeding period. 
3 Acreage is approximate and consisted principally of winter oats, wheat, and early spring 


clover pasture. 


4 On open range pasture all of winter feeding period. 
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the amount of feed required for cattle of any weight, divide 
the amounts of feed in the table by 1,000 and multiply the 
results by the weight of the cattle to be fed. From the map 
(Fig. 28) one can determine the acreage of improved pasture 
required for the remainder of the year. 

Formerly, practically the only ration used for dry-lot fat- 
tening of steers was cottonseed meal and cottonseed hulls. 
Now, much silage, both sorghum and corn, velvet beans, rice 
by-products, blackstrap molasses, and considerable legume 


TABLE 4.—The amounts of feed used per 100 pounds gain to fatten 
steers, classified by weight (300-600 pounds, 600-900 pounds, and 
900 pounds upward), in the Cotton Belt. 


Na Aver-| Total} Pro- sight 
"ber Feeding ee “age gain | tein | Grain pe | hay, | Sila Mo- 
in methods. iod.| Litial| per | meal "| mixed) Straw, Be- lasses. 
tests we t.| head. | fed fall and | 
Dry-lot feeding: | Days.| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
728 | Without silage ..- 120 467 195 181 159 118 383 626 0.2 
yi a pote! 74.52 96 820 174 247 147 51 od eee 14.0 
1,079 | With silare - Joo 117 780 231 247 144 18 170 | 1,655 | 7.0 
604 |... "ir ae le 102 | 1,000} 179| 335] 283| 47] 636| 868| 7.0 
' On summer pas- 
turein Alabama ee 
and Mississippi: 
65 | No supple- | i 
| Lier) ae eee 130 560 210 eee pocssed ees Ba bess od Sees Lee 
192 With cotton- | 
seed cake.--| 133 | 532 226 AN Saat ee ee Ne a a oe oe win 
171 | No supple- 
| ment.....-- 130 | 660 213) ek nea eee ee a ee oe eh 
338 | With cotton- 
eS Ea a bs a Oy Boog a 2d a el De Lege a 
93 Cottonseed 
cake and 
corm:.2*. 22 1157 falta Nae 7 I 9 Hs (7 PO ee ence ae Sar \ ewes 
59 | Cottonseed } 
cake and | 
alfalfa... .-- 101 532 162 25; 1g) Pe Roe a 119 os see eee 
On summer pas- | 
ture in western | 
North Carolina: | 
545 No supple- | 
a ee Ne ol a a ee eco orarerr neem eerie aaa Hee 
98 With cotton- | | 
peesaa Perse | ise 26r | a eee ee ses 
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hay are used (see Figs. 36 to 40). Table 4 shows the amounts 
of feed required to fatten steers in the Cotton Belt, based on 
records kept on 4,763 head. As the amount of feed required 
per 100 pounds gain increases appreciably with the age of the 
steers, they have been classified by initial weight (definite age 
records not being always available), as follows: 300 to 600 
pounds, 600 to 900 pounds, and 900 pounds upward. The 
600 to 900 pound steers were divided to show the amounts 
of feed required in rations with and without silage. To 
obtain the feed required per steer, divide the amounts of 
feed in the table by 100 and multiply the result by the total 
gain per steer. 

The Appalachian and Great Lakes Region.—In this region 
feeding records are from the upland limestone pastures 
of Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina, which 
supply grass-fat steers to the eastern markets. Most of 
the cattle are produced on small farms. About one- 
third of this area is improved farm land. Much of the 
rest is too rough for profitable cultivation, but can be cleared 
and used as pastures for beef cattle. From 2 to 10 acres will 
fatten a steer or carry a cow and her calf for seven to nine 
months. Cattle are wintered on stover, hay, corn, silage, and 


TABLE 5.—Amounts of feed used per 1,000. pounds live weight to 
winter cattle in the Appalachian Region. 


Ff Feed required per 1,000 pounds live weight. 


Class of cactle. | 


Feeding period. 
Initial weight. 
ain 
head 


Number of tests. 
Wheat bran. 
Mixed hay. 
Wheatstraw. 
Shock corn. 

Corn silage 


Cottonseed 
meal 


120 COWS. 22 s2-ctooe 132 | 827 | +13 80 
90 Calves. <2 3252-2. 134 | 384] +66] 130] 182 65 |1,023)4.3-e | See 2, 857 
130 Yearlings. -..... 130 | 665 | +11 ie ees ee 1,119.1, GAS eae 2,859 
120 Two-year olds..| 127] 955 | +46 afl Eee 74 I ie 2) ES 3,314 
In North Carolina: 
675 Two to three 
year olds!....| 123 | 745 | —38 16 GE | 5-222 eae 5 ae 1,529 


1 One-fifth of these steers depended upon winter pasture, excepting for a period of about 2 
weeks when snow covered the ground, while the other four-fifths had no pasture. The averaga 
number of days of pasture for all was 42. 
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cottonseed meal in the more productive sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. There are 


Fic. 83.—On the excellent blue-grass pastures in the central Appalachian 
region many steers are finished on grass alone for the eastern markets. 
In some instances either corn, cottonseed meal, or both, are fed to the 
steers on pasture. The upper picture shows cattle turned onto pasture 
in the middle of April. The lower shows cattle ready to market in 
September. 
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very few beef cattle in the Great Lakes part of this region 
(see Figs. 2, 14 to 18, and 21 to 27). 

Table 5, based on records of 460 head, shows the quanti- 
ties of feed required per 1,000 pounds live weight to keep 
cows, calves, yearlings, and 2-year olds through the winter 
feeding period. To convert the amounts of feed to feed per 
head, divide the quantities by 1,000 and multiply the result 
by the average weight of the cattle to be fed. 


Fic. 34.—Many farmers in the Appalachian region keep a few cows such as 
these to produce milk for the family and raise good beef calves. The rich 
pastures in this region permit the production of cattle ‘ata lower cost 
than where heayy feeding is necessary. : 


The Corn Belt.—In the Corn Belt over 25 3 per. cent Sof the 
corn crop is fed to beef cattle. While there is relatively 
little land too rough for crop production, there is some land 
in almost every community which can be utilized for cattle 
pastures to advantage. Pasture furnishes practically all the 
feed for the breeding herds from May 1 or May 15 to No- 
vember 15 or December 1 (see Fig. 28). Cornstalk fields are 
utilized during the early winter. Table 6 gives the quanti- 
ties of feed, pasturage. and labor required for carrying cows, 
raising calves, and fattening baby beeves. 

Most of the cattle fattened in the Corn Belt area are bought 
in the fall as 2-year-olds from the Western Range. They 
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are fed during the winter and spring months on home- 
erown feeds (see Figs. 36 to 40), and usually mar- 
keted before June 1, when the marketing of grass-fed 
cattle from the Southwest usually begins. In eastern Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and western Iowa, corn, clover, and alfalfa 
are the chief feeds, while in Indiana and Illinois corn, mixed 
hay, silage, and a protein meal make up the standard ration. 
On farms having considerable rough land, the most economi- 
cal gains are obtained by fattening on corn and grass. This 


Fie, 35.—Steers in a Corn Belt feed lot. In a fattening period of 150 days 
such steers will eat a ton or more of dry roughage per head in addition 
to corn and other concentrates. In this way a large part of the hay, 
straw, and stover, for which there is no other market, is utilized profitably 
by converting it into beef. 


is the most common method in Missouri. Central Kansas and 
southwestern Wisconsin are the chief areas for fattening 
cattle on grass alone. Table 7 gives the quantities of feed, 


labor, and pasturage required to produce 100 pounds of gain 
in the Corn Belt, based on the feeding of 54,979 cattle. 
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CROPS CUT FOR SILAGE 
MOSTLY CORN 


PRODUCTION 1919 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
6,000 TONS 


SILAGE 
(Continued) 


CROPS CUT FOR SILAGE PRODUCTION, 1919 
STATE TONS STATE TONS 


zy 
1.906.206 
*}1/616.509 
1,590,338 | 
1127180 
658.035 | 
475,161 | 


“NRNRWO 


Fic. 36.—Nearly all the silage in the United States is made from corn. 
Most of this silage is fed to dairy cattle, but the use of silage for wintering 
beef cows and young cattle and for fattening steers is increasing rapidly, 
especially in the Corn Belt. The large amount of’ silage now produced 
in Iowa, Kansas, and eastern Colorado is noteworthy. Each dot on the 
map represents 6,000 tons, which is estimated as roughly equivalent to 
2,000 tons of hay. 


COARSE FORAGE 


(CORN. KAFIR. MILO. FETERITA. CANE. ETC CUT FOR FORAGE OR FODDER) 


PRODUCTION. 1919 


COARSE FORAGE 
(Continued) 


TONS | 
787,988 


COARSE FORAGE PRODUCTION, 1919 


TONS STATE TONS 


3.054.549 || Okla .| 1.355.872 

2.546.806 1 1.098.867 

2,031,134 1.043.304 e 

1.668.333 Wis...) 819.779 aE 2.93 
1.640.663 9.3 a = 
{1.442.657 || K 27.26 ; “| U.S..1 25,70 


Fic. 37.—Corn is cut for forage very largely around the margin of the 
Corn Belt and in Kansas. In southwestern Kansas, western Oklahoma, and 
western Texas kafir and milo replace corn as a forage crop. Some of the 
forage shown in the south central and southern States is sweet sorghum. 
A large part of this coarse forage is used to feed beef cattle, especially 
in the region extending from Iowa to Texas. (See Fig. 21.) 
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WILD. SALT. AND PRAIRIE HAY 
PRODUCTION. 1919 


WILD HA¥ 
(Continued) 


TONS 


221,362 


Fic. 38.—Wild or native hay is used very largely for wintering cattle in the 
Spring Wheat Region, the western portion of the Corn Belt, along the 
eastern margin of the Great Plains, and in the higher valleys and 
plateaus of the Western Range regions. (See Fig. 20.) These are regions 
having sufficient rainfall to prcduce a growth of native grass tall enough 
to cut for hay, but not sufficiently moist, especially in winter, to secure 
higher yields of clover, timothy, and other tame grasses. Supplemented 
by some feed rich in protein, these wild hays are quite satisfactory for 
wintering cattle. 


TAME GRASS HAY 
(TIMOTHY. GRAIN HAY AND MISCELLANEOUS TAME GRASSES) 


PRODUCTION. 1919 
= ~ EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
2000 TONS 


TAME GRASS HAY 


Continued) 


| Vt | 
Other 


Fie. 39.—Most of the hay shown in the northeastern quarter of the United 
States is timothy. The much smaller amounts in the South are largely 
Bermuda and Johnson grass, while along the Pacific Coast grain hay is the 
leading variety. These hays also should be supplemented by some feed 
rich in protein, in order to bring eattle through the winter in good con- 
dition. These hays are not used extensively for feeding beef cattle. 
(See Fig. 21.) 
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Cost of Beef Production. 


The factors which make up the cost of producing beef cat- 
tle may be grouped into four general classes. 

The first of these is the initial cost of the cattle on the farm 
or ranch. If they are purchased elsewhere to be delivered 
by the purchaser, the cost of such delivery should be added 
to the purchase price. 

The second general group of costs, which may be called 
“operating expenses,” include charges for range or pasture, 
feed and salt, labor, taxes on cattle, insurance, veterinary 
costs, death risk, and incidentals. The charge for range or 


Tig. 41.—Equipment for producing beef cattle need not be expensive. They 
do need shelter from cold winds and rains. Barns, cribs, and silos for 
storing feed should be substantial and so constructed that they give the 
maximum yentilation consistent with the protection needed. 


pasture is the sum of the interest on the value of the land, 
taxes on the land, and the annual cost of fencing and repairs. 
When feed is raised it is charged to the cattle at current farm 
prices. Losses from death should be borne by the animals 
that live to be marketed. The incidental charges cover office 
expenses, legal fees, telegrams, and trips to market. 

The third group covers the “building and equipment 
charges,” which should take care of the annual deprecia- 
tion and repairs. 

The fourth group includes interest on capital invested in 
the cattle, buildings, equipment, feed, and funds necessary to 
meet miscellaneous expenses. 
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The sum of these four groups of costs, (1) the initial cost 
of the cattle, (2) the operating expenses, (3) the building 
and equipment charges, and (4) interest on capital invested, 
is the gross cost of production. 

The value of by-products arising from the cattle business, 
such as manure, gains of hogs following fattening steers, and 
milk produced by the breeding herd, should be subtracted 
from the gross cost to determine the net cost. 

Cost figures covering the raising and fattening of cattle, 
showing the quantities of feed, pasture, and labor necessary 
in keeping a breeding herd and in producing yearling feeder 
steers, have been gathered only for cattle in the Corn Belt. 


Raising Calves and Fattening Baby Beeves. 


The figures in Table 6 were gathered on farms covering 
three different methods of handling the breeding herd and 
of feeding calves up until they were yearlings, namely, (1) 
using cows partially milked, the calf taking the rest, (2) 
beef cows, and (3) baby beef—the calves getting all 
the milk in Groups 2 and 3. The calves of Groups 1 and 2 
were carried as stockers during their first winter, while the 
calves of Group 3 were fattened as baby beeves on a 
grain ration and sold for slaughter at about 15 months of 
age. While the average quantities of grain and man labor 
used during a year were greatest for the cows partially 
milked, the milk, cream, and butter received from the par- 
tially milked cows normally more than pay for the extra 
feed and labor put on them. Normally the cost of pasture, 
winter feed, and labor make up about 83 per cent of the 
total cost of keeping a partially milked cow, and 80 per cent 
of the total cost of keeping a cow for the production of 
feeder steers or calves to be fattened. The feed and labor 
made up from 85 to 874 per cent of the total cost of carrying 
the calves through the winter. The net cost of carrying a calf 
through the winter added to the cost of the weanling calf 
in the previous fall gives the total cost of the yearling at 12 
to 15 months of age. 
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TABLE 6.—Quantities of feed and labor required and the computed cost 
of keeping cows to produce calves and of carrying the weanling 
calves to short yearlings as stockers or as baby beef (Corn Belt). 


‘Quantities. Values.1 
Systems of production. Par- Par- 
sia tially | Beef oe tially | Beef eo 
milked | cows. Sows ilk cows ES 
cows. * | cows Cows. 
KEEPING A BREEDING COW ONE YEAR. 

Number of cows under study............. 1s 0 eat a Ue a Say pe ee ee. eee 

Feed: | 
TESTS Lee ei Se ore Sd days... 200 194 197 | $10.00 | $9.70 | $9.85 
TE ET pe AS) See Oe 8 ee pounds 1,940 | 1,900] 1,940 9.70 9.50 9.70 
Bilage sss toe se 8 Ss. EAS os dori. 2 600 700 740 1.20 1.40 1.48 
Send Se oe ee ee do... 580 660 500 .58 1.10 | 50 
(Citas Dee eee bushels...) 4.75 2.2 2.5 2.58 . 66 1.25 
Conlstalkss-. . 52-22-5222 00-n acres 1.75 1.42 2.0 1.75 1.42 2.00 
as Ld Se =) ee ee. 
MEE ONCOSU Mes Son. si2s ta cacias eat t |Seme = can | saos een Pre 25.61} 23.78 %.78 

Labor: | 
MenHOUTS 5-245... 28 ctokp. sicko a aes 47.2 15.3 16.7 9.44 3.06 3.34 
HIOFSOHMIOWNS ooh hes ce cceess ceee eed 9.8 10.4 9.6 - 98 1.04 6 
~ Other expenses. ..per cent of gross gerbe, 17 20 20 7.38 6.97 T20 
Gross cost ofcarrying cow one year. - Eee RP ee Sasaawout 43.41 34. 85 36.35 

Deductions for by-products: | | 
Mksanurokes f= sss bes joads.., 4.5 | 4 4) 4.50} 4.00 4.00 
Le ee gallons. . to ee eo les ae ee Se bt ee ene a et ee 
| OPE rey ae oe Et A ee do... 10 |. 23am pare Ay: st] Rai oer | ee 
BEL APD tees eg pine, peice pounds. . IG} eccn eal secncess OO) (Seno. cael esas 
SUTTT TT el eR ee ee Be ae doe Sir 15000"): = 5.62.2). 2 cee 2-00 \oscescoe OP eh ete 

| 
itoldedactionss 2h0.. 3.384 U2) eee [sees | 22.17 | 4.00} 4.00 
Net cost ofcarrying cow one year...|........ iP ee CRE | 21.24] 30.85 32.35 
Cows kept per calf raised...............-- 1.143 | 1.179 etemeabise ool? bevetalt 9 > 5 
WOW COSDIPEr Cali*. 25. lo. cesweced esa sce {5x2 2228 See Saeeee | 24.28 | 36.37 37.63 
SICOSHIPOE CAN ooo e ances cteccecenses | pavery £ Pee, eee eae | 3.47 2.36 2.45 
asUOncalinigmeanin cei. on nae Ul Seen ene | 27.75 |. 38.73 | 40.07 

1 The values given are based on the following prices for feed and labor: 

PPE Gee eee coins aoe Ses eon we uienteces SoS ote sce acces per head per day-.. $0.05 
HS. 2 se dt eSoceatant ottecd comice Eee eee ein eins = Oe aerser acten per ton.. 10,00 
LIUTVUE Eo) Sg SOC BB SBR ACS al MO oOo a Sal a ee ER ee ere PP ogee ee do.... 4.00 
LECTIAGTT TT Se Ras Seegiele BCS « Ae cetacean oa ae PS Re = Se do.... 35.00 
CSE ESC Bee arte ge le a deme a eee CES = Me te te eI a ae ee do--2. 2:00 
LSB eats eS a ey eS a ee ere ee es ee ay dors -2::00 
CTT Pe Sas ase SE a a ae ee ey nae ne ene neh arr, ape per bushel... .50 
REISE RMSE oo noe nee ere ON ola Soa ae Soe See oe occ bed Same eae eee ceemeneee rec Soe per acre.. 1.00 
Ret BOI ee tears tae es a a eae a Sea oS arena osu Sees ea a = per hour . 20 
PE DSPSEL eT] Be eres Sek 5 ee er ea a en ee ee do. .10 


2 To obtain the cost per calfraised to weaning age of 6 to 8 months, the number of cows kept 
per calfis multiplied by the cost of keeping a cow one year. To this product, is added the 
proportionate cost of keeping a bull per calf raised under the various systems. 
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TABLE 6.—Quantities of feed and labor required and the computed cost 
of keeping cows to produce calves and of carrying the weanling 
calves to short yearlings as stockers or as baby beef (Corn Belt)— 
Continued. 


Quantities. Values. 
Systems of production. Par- Par- 
tially | Beet | B&b¥ | tiahy | Beet 
milked| cows. ena milked} cows. 
cows. "| cows. 
WINTERING OR FATTENING A WEANLING 
CALF: 2 | 
Number of calves under study. .-.......- [2,015 | 7; 236) | 4009!|: 25523) sae eee 
Feed: 
PA eee oe em pounds..| 1,080] 1,218] 1,150] $5.40] $6.09 
Silnre:= 2.3. eee acs ed do. 218 266 658 44 53 
Pecbam Mpal: Hoss. ae ee do.. 12 7 141 21 12 
SIRE) ea ee eee eee do.22 114 110 40 ll 11 
1 Gis Gs (7) a ge eee re do 204 159 See 20 16 
Comes et oS bushels 6.1 8.6 41.0 3.05 4.30 
Cor Stalks 222.2. 2e-sass a= acres a 1 03 10 10 
Pastiires< | 20st days..| 10.0 9.0 48.0 50 45 
WOBd \COSU Naas = one aoe ee ae eee eae eee lain hefabes 10.01 | 11.86 
Labor: | 
Man hours: oo. 5.56 os. sass eee 12.5 8.6 12.2 2.50 BY 
Horse hours: .. 2-53-2eesss A 4.7 6.8 | 9.1 -47 68 
Other expenses...per cent of gross cost... 14 15 12.5 2.11 2. 52 
Gross wintering or fattening cost..-!........]......-. [ise Seen 15.09 | 16.78 
Deductions for by-products: 
PSP GE ESE oe csscssscee loads.. | 1.0 1.5 1.5] 1.00} 1.50 
orks ee 08 See oe zs pounds). 52 2-5 | ee 23 38 | -nscccediSasteee 
I ————————————— 
Wataldeduerions = = ceo et al | eeere 1.00| 1.50 
a ——. ————. 
Net wintering or fattening cost..... ae ae ene ee a ae 14.09 | 15.28 
Cost at weaning time.............-. | ae sel ee ee 27.75 | 38.73 


Total production cost, 12 to 15 months. . - | See ae 1) eae ye bres 41. 84 | 54. 01 


’Thecalves wintered averaged 12 to 14 months of age. The calves fattened as baby beef 
averaged 14 to 15 months of age and 825 pounds in weight when marketed. 


————— 
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Beef Cattle Fattening Costs. 


Beginning with the winter feeding season 1918-19, the 
United States Department of Agriculture and five State ex- 
periment stations of the Corn Belt began a five-year study of 
beef cattle feeding costs. Five general cattle feeding areas, 
one in each of five Corn Belt States, were selected, namely, 
eastern Nebraska, west-central lowa, north-central Llinois, 
east-central Indiana, and central Missouri. In each of these 
areas beef cattle feeding cost figures were kept on approx:- 
mately 100 droves of cattle each year since the first winter, 
1918-19. 

During the first two winters, when corn was about $1.50 
per bushel, feed made up from 80 to 85 per cent of all feed- 
lot costs, man and horse labor 4 to 9 per cent, and all other 
expenses 9 to 14 per cent. During the third winter, 1920-21, 
when corn was charged to the cattle at about 50 cents a bushel, 
feed made up from 68 to 76 per cent of all fattening costs, 
with labor 7 to 11 per cent and the other expenses 17 to 24 
per cent. 

Table 8 shows that thin cattle going into the feed lot in the 
fall of 1920 cost very nearly as much as those bought during 
the previous years of high corn prices. The net cost of 100 
pounds gain, however, was about half in 1920-21 what it had 
been the two preceding years. In the winter of 1918-19 and 
of 1919-20, when corn was around $1.50 a bushel, the value 
of manure and pork paid for all costs other than the feed 
bill, provided the cattle were not on pasture too long. In the 
winter of 1920-21, under 50-cent corn prices, manure and 
pork values paid for only approximately half the feed-lot ex- 
penses other than the feed itself. It is a noticeable fact that 
in the last winter, when feed costs had fallen about half, the 
other:expenses increased in most States. 


Variation in the Cost of Fattening Cattle. 


As there are wide differences between farms in the kind of 
rations used and methods of feeding, as well as in the grade 
of feeder cattle bought for feeding and in the skill of the 
farmer as a cattle feeder, there are wide variations in the net 
cost of different droves of corn-fed cattle by the time they 
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reach the stockyards. This difference was greatest during 
the winters of 1918-19 and 1919-20, when the farm price of 
corn was about $1.50 a bushel and the prices of other feeds 
correspondingly high, as Figure 42 shows. 

In the 1920-21 winter, when corn fed to the cattle covered 
in this study averaged 52 cents a bushel, there were not such 
wide differences in costs from one drove to another. The 
average cost per 100 pounds live weight of finished cattle 
covered in this study in the winter of 1918-19 was $14.69; 
in 1919-20 was $14.04; and in 1920-21 was $10.19. 


VARIATION IN THE NET COST OF CORN-FED BEEF! 
CORN BELT AREA 
WINTERS, 1918-19, 1919-20, 1920-21 


COST PER 100 POUNDS LAID DOWN AT MARKET 
DOLLARS 
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Fic. 42.—There is great variation in the cost per hundred pounds of pro- 
ducing fat cattle on different farms and in different years, especially since 
the war, when prices of feed and labor have been changing rapidly. In 
the winter of 1918-19 the cost varied from $7 to $23, but 57 per cent 
cost between $12 and $16 per hundred pounds. In 1919-20 the variation 
was from $8 to $22, but 65 per cent cost between $12 and $16. In 
1920-21 the cost varied from $5 to $16, and 81 per cent cost between 
$8 and $12. The cost of production survey included about 55,000 cattle. 
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TABLE 8.—Costs of fattening cattle in the Corn Belt. 


[Average of cattle of all ages.] 


5 1A =| 2 : ‘ = io »~ » 
Era = ae 2 ex |8 ee Bs 
ce RS) pre ag n2| 9 “| 2e|es 
Season and State. | § |$5/,6 Z2) § 2 |o8 <= £5 Ss g 
EEzE <2 | 2 |g |e |E8| 26 |2"| 28 [28 
lak Aliza SF |e [Alo |S ja 14 Ia 
in ke a Lad! iamube Gena. os 
Winter of 1918-19: | | | 
Nebraska....... 176 295 |1.68)$26. 48 $70. 40)$79. 69 $7. 01/$9. 24 $166. 34 $17. 83/$148. 51) 1,010 
ewe 155 272 |1.75 29.10) 75.28 $3.19) 4.62) 9.25] 172.34) 17.92 154.42) 1,017 
Illinois. ........ 186 [295 |1.59) 28.28) 81.68) 84.57) 9.19/11.97] 187.41] 22.31] 165, 10) 1,084 
Indiana......... 183 [344 1. 88) 22.40)| 76.29) 75.52, 5.9412. 80) 170. 55) 17.21) 153.34 1,024 
Missouri........ 161 |268 |1.66, 23.59) 71 38, 56.91 4.89 8.45, 141.63 7.02 | 134,61, 997 
Winter of 1919-20: | | 
Nebraska....... 156 |270 |1.73) 23.99) 80.49, 66.84) 3.80 8.97, 160.10 14.84) 145. 26) 1,067 
lowac-o 2 184 (326 [1.80 23.28) 77,10 82.30 4.13/10. 72) 174.25) 21.27, 152. 98, 1, 112 
Wlinois. 2st. /170 |247 |1.45) 33.22 sen 84.10 6.68 10.44) 178.74) 19.16) 159.58) 1,068 
Indiana........- '183 |290 |1.58 25.26}| 79.94) 76.09 5.99/12.37, 174.39, 21.20) 153.19) 1,074 
Missouri........ 1196 |262 1.34) 26.22|| 77.26| 65.71 4.67) 8.51, 156.15) 10.20] 145.95) 1,069 
Winter of 1920-21: | | 
Nebraska. ...... 166 |309 |1. 86) 13. 94|| 78.68 34.17 4.29 12.05, 129.19, 7.44) 121.75) 1,182 
Towa. .-......-. /194 |353 |1. 83] 12. 34|| 74.67) 36.89 3. 81|11.99| 127.36, 9.14) 118.22) 1, 194 
Illinois. ........ 174 |258 1.48) 18. 08)| 66.49) 38.17 5.73 10.63} 121.02; 7.89) 113.13) 1,101 
Indiana......... ‘166 |270 1.63 15.44) 70.09} 35.30 5.2211. 25 121. 86, 10.08) 111.78 1,099 
Missouri........ ps 343 ag 16.11)) 67.81) 48.06 Cat aoe 131.04, 7.97 123.01) 1, 186 
’ | } 


2 The details of the feed-lot costs are given in Appendix. Page 836, Table 486, 


TapLe 9.—The normal costs of fattening a 2-year-old steer in the 
Corn Belt, with the farm price of corn at given levels. 


| 


Expenses | Dedue- 
Farm price of Feed. series eg fetal on et Net cost. pas 
Sie aE and man cost. Ce ee (pounds). 
| SS eee 
$36.05) $2.22] $10.46| $48.73 
Dis 2 tae $8.68 | $40.05 315 
l(74.0%) | (4.6%) | (21.4%) | (100%) 
$47.45 | $2.91 $11.26 | $61.62 
F/M ed. ase } 11.23 50.39 305 
2 1|(77.0%) | (4.7% | (18.3%)} (100%) 
$58. 85 $3.60| $12.05 | $74.50 
CS 1 Rene eee ee 2 } 13.78| 60.72 295 
(79.0%) | (4.8%) | (16.2%) | (100%) 
$70.25 $4.28] $12.85] $87.38 
S952. te ee 16.35 71.03 285 
(80.4%) | (4.9%) | (14.7%) | (100%) 
$1. 50 DE i Me seh eh, f $81. 65 H. 97 $13. 66 $100. 28 18. 91 81.37 275 


(81.4%) | (5.0%) | (13.6%) | (100%) 
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Costs at Different Corn-Price Levels. 


Table 9 shows the normal cost of fattening a steer in the 
Corn Belt when the farm price per bushel of corn is at any 
one of the five prices given. Due consideration was taken 
of the fact that the freight and labor costs during the winter 
of 1920-21 were not in line with 50-cent corn, and adjust- 
ments were made to pre-war freight and wages. 

Feed represents a somewhat higher per cent of the gross 
cost with high-priced corn than it does with the 50-cent corn. 
The value of pork and manure produced behind cattle 
amounts to as much as all expenses other than feed with 
$1.50 corn, while with 50-cent corn the value of pork and 
manure amounts in normal times to about two-thirds of the 
expenses other than feed. It will be noted that this table 
bears out the rule that starting with 50-cent corn the net cost 
of fattening a steer advances half as fast as the price of 
corn; that is, when the price of corn doubles from 50 cents to 
51 a bushel, the net cost of fattening a steer increases one- 
half over what it cost at the 50-cent corn level. 


Price Returned for Corn by Winter-Fed Cattle. 


Cattle charged with the cash farm. prices for corn and 
other feeds were not always able to return a profit to their 
owners. There were many cattle, especially in the winters 
of 1918-19 and 1919-20, that were able, however, to return 
market prices for all their feed other than corn and, in addi- 
tion, returned enough to pay the cost of growing this corn. 
When taking the average per head sales price of each drove 
of cattle covered in this study, and subtracting from this 
amount of money all the costs going into making that steer, 
excepting the cost of corn, the balance of money left has been 
called the returns that the steer made for corn. Not all cattle 
under study fed during the three winters showed a profit 
balance even when corn was not charged tothem. In making 
Figure 43, the money that some steers showed as a loss bal- 
ance divided by the bushels of corn eaten gives as a result a 
_ figure which has been called the loss per bushel of corn eaten. 

It is noticeable that in the winter of 1920-21 very few cattle 
were able to return more than $1 per bushel for corn fed, 
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PERCENTAGE OF CATTLE 
RETURNING CERTAIN VALUE PER BUSHEL OF CORN FED 
OTHER FEEDS HAVING BEEN CHARGED AT CASH FARM PRICES 
CORN BELT AREA 
WINTERS 1918-19, 1919-20, 1920-21 


PER | CATTLE UNABLE CATTLE 
TO PAY ANYTHING PAYING RETURNS 
FOR CORN FOR CORN 


WINTER 
1918-19 


WINTER 
1919-20 


WINTER 
1920-21 
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LOSSES DOLLARS PER BUSHEL DOLLARS PER BUSHEL RETURNS 


Fic. 43.—There is a considerable number of steers which do not pay for the 
corn fed to them, when other feeds are charged at cash farm prices. The 
cross-hatched columns represent the percentage of the steers each winter 
which lost from i cent to $2 per bushel of corn they were fed, while the 
black columns represent the steers paying from 1 cent to $5 for the corn. 
In the winter of 1920-21 almost one-half the steers paid nothing for the 
corn fed to them, if other feeds are charged at cash farm prices. (See 
Fig. 42.) 
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while on the other hand many cattle were unable to return 
anything to their owners for their corn after paying market 
prices for all other feed (see Fig. 43). 

Averaging together the cattle under study in all five Corn 
Belt States, the amount realized per bushel of corn fed to 
them, after they had paid all other feed-lot expenses, was 
$1.29 in the winter of 1918-19. $0.80 in the winter of 1919-20, 
and $0.01 in the winter of 1920-21. 


Importance of Credit for Beef Production. 


The financial needs of beef-cattle producers can be sep- 
arated roughly into two classes. First, cattlemen who breed 
and raise cattle, either to fatten or to sell as stockers and 
feeders, need loans maturing in not less than one to three 
years. This is called “middle term” credit. Secondly, men 
who purchase and fatten feeder cattle need “short term” 
credit for three to six months. 

At present the chief agencies for credit are the local banks 
and cattle-loan companies. Banking laws frequently lmit 
the size and duration of loans to such an extent that the 
banks can not satisfactorily meet the credit demands of cat- 
tlemen. Cattle-loan companies are found in practically all 
important live-stock markets. Ordinarily it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain satisfactory loans on cattle for one to three 
years, as these agencies desire to make loans for a period 
not to exceed six months, which, of course, is ample for feed- 
ing purposes. When one needs credit for a longer period 
_ for developing young cattle for market the privilege of 
renewal is frequently granted. In some cases the loans are 
made without any security other than a promissory note 
from the borrower, but more commonly the borrower is re- 
quired to give a mortgage on his live stock or land. 

The use of credit or financial statements has become quite 
common in connection with cattle loans. As a rule an ex- 
aminer inspects the herd occasionally. to see that the value 
of the security pledged for the loan is protected. When the 
borrower is a reliable man and a good feeder, and the market 
is steady, the banks may grant credit up to 100 per cent of 
the value of the herd, because live stock usually becomes much 
more valuable with time due to growth and finish. The aver- 
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age, however, is nearer 75 per cent. Some loans are made for 
only 50 per cent of the market value. 

In order to be eligible for rediscount at Federal reserve 
banks cattle paper must have a maturity not to exceed six 
months and must be presented by a member bank. The pro- 
ceeds of these notes must also have been used for agricul- 
tural purposes. Cattle-loan companies, however, usually de- 
sire to find a buyer for their notes and mortgages. If they 
are for small amounts they are usually sold as such direct 
to investors. Companies who make large loans, however, find 
it easier to dispose of these notes by retaining them as se- 
curity for notes or bonds issued by the company in popular 
denominations. 

The activities of the Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation 
and the War Finance Corporation during the summer and 
fall of 1921 and the winter of 1922 have helped to establish 
easier and longer credit for cattlemen. Their needs could 
be met much more adequately by slight amendments to the 
Federal Reserve and Federal Farm Loan acts. 


=~] 
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Marketing Beef Cattle. 


The market is the goal of the producer. The cattleman 
therefore is greatly concerned in knowing what the consumer 
wants in the way of beef or veal, when it is wanted, where it 
must be delivered, and what price it will probably command. 

Cattle marketing has undergone many important changes 
since the country was first founded. In the early colonial 
days the family circle comprised both producer and con- 
sumer, and consequently there were neither marketing nor 
marketing problems. Specialization in production soon re- 
sulted in surpluses which had to be disposed of outside the 
family circle. Then marketing began with all its attending 
difficulties and problems. 

Boston was probably the first centralized live-stock market 
in the country, records indicating that as early as 1638 cattle 
were driven from New Hampshire to Boston to be marketed. 

The Dutch, at New Amsterdam, which is now New York 

City, the Quakers at Philadelphia, and the English Catholics 
at Baltimore each established cattle markets at an early 
date. It is noteworthy that all of these early markets have 
functioned continuously down to the present time, despite 
the westward movement of the beef-cattle industry. 
- With the development of the Corn Belt and the opening of 
the Western Range regions live-stock markets were estab- 
lished at various points on the Great Lakes and along the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. Thereafter most of the 
western cattle went to these newer and nearer markets 
instead of to the Atlantic seaboard. Beef was packed in 
Chicago as early as 1832, but the first stockyards were not 
established until 1848. In 1865 the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards were opened, five smaller stockyards located’; in differ- 
ent parts.of the city having been combined to form the new 
organization.” 

Purine the last half of the nineteenth century markets 
were eee at Kansas City, St. Louis, Louisville, Omaha, 
Denver, Sioux City, St. Paul, St. Joseph, and Wichita. 
During the next 10 years Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, and 
Portland, Oreg., markets were established, while more re- 
cently the list has been increased by the opening of markets 
at Salt Lake City, Seattle, Nebraska City, Sioux Falls, 
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Atlanta, Dallas, Montgomery, El Paso, Jacksonville, and 
elsewhere, until at the present time there are some 67 well- 
established, centralized live-stock markets doing business. 

The volume of business passing through these central 
markets annually is enormous. Complete receipts data are 
available only as far back as 1915, when the United States 
Department of Agriculture began compiling such informa- 
tion. During the seven years 1915 to 1921, inclusive, a total 
of 147,787,991 cattle and calves passed through public stock- 
yards. In 1918 total receipts of cattle and calves at central 
markets amounted to 25,295,000 head, which is probably the 
greatest number to be so marketed during a single year in 
the history of the country. 


Modern Methods of Marketing Beef Cattle. 


Many methods are used by the producer in marketing beef 
cattle, but most of them may be grouped under six or seven 
general heads. The principal systems, listed in the probable 
order of their relative importance, are as follows: 

(a) Selling to country drover for shipment to central 
markets. 

(2) Shipping to central markets through cooperative asso- 
ciations. 

(c) Shipping to central markets direct. 

(¢) Direct marketing to local butchers. 

(€) Selling direct: (1) Selling direct to packer-buyer, or 
speculator in the country. (2) Shipping direct to the pack- 
ing house. 

(7) Slaughtering on farms and selling as carcass meat. 

(7) Special forms of marketing, such as (1) auction sales, 
(2) selling on the range to cooperative purchasers, etc., (3) 
selling on mail orders. 

From one-half to three-fourths of the beef cattle mar- 
keted in the United States pass through central markets. 
In 1916 central markets received more than 71 per cent of the 
beef cattle marketed, and in 1917, 76 per cent. Since then 
there has been a slow but steady decrease in the percentage 
of cattle disposed of through public stockyards. In 1918 
about 75 per cent, in 1919, 74 per cent, and in 1920, 70 per 
cent passed through public stockyards, whereas in 1921 the 
apparent proportion so marketed dropped to 67 per cent. 
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One of the earliest methods of disposing of cattle was 
through sales to the country drover, and although during 
the past few years the business of the drover has been seri- 
ously curtailed because of the development of newer methods 
of marketing, it seems probable that a greater per cent of 
cattle and calves still pass through the hands of the country 
drover than are marketed in any other way. Formerly 
the drover had a tremendous advantage in his dealings 
with most farmers due to his superior knowledge of general 
market conditions. Recently, however, the extension of such 
facilities as the telephone, rural free delivery of mail, wire- 
less telegraph and telephone has placed the farmer on a more 
nearly equal footing with the drover. 

Next to the country drover, cooperative shipping is prob- 
ably the most important present-day method of marketing 
beef cattle. In 1920 approximately one-fourth of Iowa’s 
live stock was marketed cooperatively. During the same 
year Wisconsin had about 500 cooperative live-stock shipping 
associations, which handled approximately 65 per cent of the 
live stock marketed by that State. 

Shipping to central markets by producers has always been 
the favorite method of large-scale producers. The range 
eattleman or the Corn Belt feeder who has anywhere from 
a few carloads to several trainloads of cattle to market at 
one time usually prefers to take his own stock to market 
rather than patronize either the country drover or the coop- 
erative shipping association. 

The local butcher has always provided an important out- 
let for cattle. His nearness to the producer gives him cer- 
tain advantages, but during recent years this advantage has 
been somewhat neutralized by the economy of large-scale 
slaughtering and the extension by the big packers of the 
peddler car system. 

- Selling direct to a speculator or packer buyer in the coun- 
try and shipping direct to the packing house appeals to some 
producers on account of the elimination of stockyard charges. 
The chief objection to these methods is that it relieves the 
producer of a certain amount of responsibility, and thereby 
contributes to his position of comparative isolation and dis- 
courages careful study of market and trade conditions. 
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In 1919, 1,904,581 cattle and calves were slaughtered on 
farms, while 224,780,189 pounds of beef and veal were sold 
from farms during the same year. Auction sales, selling on 
mail order, and selling on the range to cooperative purchas- 
ers, are comparatively new ways of disposing of cattle and 
have not, as yet, become important. 


RAILWAY SHIPMENTS 
CATTLE AND CALVES 


AREA OF CIRCLES VARIES WITH 
NUMBER OF CATTLE LOADED 


RAILWAY | 
SHIPMENTS | 


(Continued) 


RAILWAY SHIPMENTS 
CATTLE AND CALVES. 1918 
STATE [NUMBER] STATE [NUMBER 
Nebr. | 90,805 || Kans. .| 68,479 

87.281 | Minn .| 42,343 
86,445 || Okla. .| 38.603 
83.143 || Colo. | 35,022 


| 80.339 || S. Dak. | 25.527 
peer = et) L s 


Fie. 44.—Statistics of railway loadings of cattle and calves are ayailable 
only for the year 1918. Nebraska was the leading State in that year, with 
over 90,000 carloads. Jllinois, Texas, Missouri, and Iowa each shipped 
nearly as many, Iowa shipping practically as many from country points as 
Nebraska. These five States furnished more than half of all cattle and 
ealves shipped in the United States during that year. Market as well as 
country loadings are included. The cattle were shipped mostly to the big 
markets and packing centers located in the same group of Stetes. (See 
Figs. 45, 53, and 54.) 


Cattle Markets. 


The flow of cattle and calves through central markets is 
made up of many smaller streams, every State contributing 
its quota. These contributions vary greatly in size <A 
survey for the year 1918 (Fig. 44) indicated that during 
that year Nebraska was first, with 90,805 carloads; Illinois 
second, with 87,281; Texas third, with 86,445; Missouri 
fourth, with 83,143; and Iowa fifth, with 80,339. These five 
States loaded and shipped more than 50 per cent of the 
cattle and calves loaded in the entire country that year. A 
very large per cent of these cattle eventually reach one or 


another of the half dozen leading markets situated in the 
Corn Belt. 
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a 
Fic. 46.—Feeder cattle are those which give evidence of ability to put on 
additional flesh and fat. The grade of such animals is determined by the 
relative ability to do this quickly, economically, and on those parts which 


comprise the more desirable and therefore higher priced cuts of meat. 
Four grades of feeder steers—choice, good, medium, and common—are illus- 


Good Feeder Steer. 
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Lo eas 


Medium Feeder Steer. 


—————— POTTS aa eee 


Common Feeder Steer. 


trated. Note the differences in conformation and finish. The choice feeder 
has a straight, broad back, good depth of barrel, loin, and flank, a full 
round, short neck and legs, and a broad muzzle. The lower grades are more 
or less deficient in one or more of these important characteristics. Compare 
with Figure 66. 
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Rating the central markets on the basis of their average 
annual receipts of cattle and calves during the five years 
1916 to 1920 (Fig. 45), Chicago leads, with Kansas City 
second, and Omaha third. It is interesting to note that 
despite the establishment of important live-stock markets 
near the center of the Corn Belt and considerably nearer 
the great cattle-producing areas of the West, Chicago has 
been able to hold first place in receipts every year since 1865. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY RECEIPTS OF CATTLE AND CALVES 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY AND 65 OTHER STOCKYARDS 
1916 —1920 


MILLIONS 


Fic. 49.—Seasonal conditions regulate the movement of cattle to market. 
The heavy movement from the western ranges starts in July or August, 
reaches its crest in October, after the grazing season is over, and ends 
in December. The movement from the Corn Belt, although continuing 
throughout the year, does not assume large proportions until spring, 
reaching its crest in May. A considerable number of cattle are received 
in the spring also, from the Southwestern States. (For location of the 
markets see Fig. 45.) 


Not all cattle marketed are converted immediately into 
beef. About 20 per cent of all cattle and calves received at 
the 67 markets during the five years 1916 to 1920, inclusive, 
were returned to the country for further feeding. As shown 
in Figure 47, Kansas City ranked first as a stocker and feeder 
market, with an average annual movement of approximately 
942,000 head. Omaha was second with 545,000, and Denver 
third with 415,000. Chicago, which in all previous classifi- 
cations had occupied first place, dropped to fourth with 
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respect to stockers and feeders handled, with average annual 
shipments of 388,000 head. 

During 1921, 12 markets handled 84.6 per cent of all stock- 
ers and feeders passing through public stockyards (see Fig. 
47). During the preceding year the same markets handled 82 
per cent. The State destinations of stockers and feeders 
passing through these markets provides a basis for deter- 
mining the sections in which most of the cattle finishing is 
done. In 1921 lowa received from the 12 markets referred 
to, a total of 519,374 stocker and feeder cattle and calves, and 


BIRTHS OF CALVES BY MONTHS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BIRTHS IN 1913 
UNITED STATES 


Fic. 50.—Half of the calves are born in the three spring months, the peak 
being reached in April. A small increase in number of births’ occurs 
again in the fall, during which months about 17 per cent are born. The 
slaughter of calves shows a similar curve, but the crests occur a month 
later, (See Fig. 51.) 


led all States in that regard. Nebraska was second with 
433,125, Illinois third, Kansas fourth, and Missouri fifth. 
These are all Corn Belt States. (Fig. 48.) 


Seasonal Movements of Cattle. 


An important characteristic of the movement of cattle 
through public stockyards is the seasonal variations. Both 
range and pasture cattle are marketed when the pasture sea- 
son ends, while the bulk of the cattle from the Corn Belt go to 
market from three to four months after they are put on feed. 
Since probably 75 per cent of the cattle marketed are grass 
cattle it is obvious that their movement represents the peak 
for the year. 
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A tabulation of cattle and calf receipts at all public 
markets for five years (Fig. 49) shows that October is, 
on the average, the month of heaviest marketing, November 
second, and September usually third. As a rule February 
is the lightest month, partly due to the fact that it is the 
shortest month but more particularly because it comes be- 
tween seasons. By that time the grass-fed cattle have all 
been marketed and only a few of the grain-fed cattle are 
ready for market. For the five years studied the October 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
MONTHLY SLAUGHTER UNDER FEDERAL ‘{NSPECTION 
PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL SLAUGHTER ~ 
AVERAGE FOR 10 YEARS 1911 - 1920 


Fic. 51.—The heaviest calf slaughter is in late spring, a few weeks after 
birth, while the heaviest slaughter of cattle is in the fall, at the end of 
the summer grazing season, grass being the cheapest feed for making beef. 
The scale of the graph is not carried down to zero, so that the seasonal 
slaughter is really more uniform than it appears on the graph. Compare 
the calyes curve with Figure 50, and the cattle curve with Figure 52. 


average was 2,709,148 head, while that of February was 
1,357,549, a variation of nearly 50 per cent. Normally over 
40 per cent of the total number marketed during the year 
go to market during the last four months. 

These seasonal surpluses usually react to the decided dis- 
advantage of the producer in the form of dull trade and 
lower prices. For many years individuals and organizations 
have made serious efforts to devise ways of equalizing re- 
ceipts at public markets. For one reason or another most 
of these have failed, the chief difficulty arising from the fact, 
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pointed out above, that such movements are controlled largely 
by weather and climatic conditions. 

This same troublesome fact of unevenness in the move- 
ment of cattle and calves to market is shown by slaughter 
records (Fig. 51). Considering monthly average slaughter 
of cattle under Federal] inspection for 10 years, October 


MONTHLY SLAUGHTER OF CATTLE BY CLASSES 
FEDERAL INSPECTION JULY 1918—DEC_1920 


ANO 
PERCENTAGE EACH CLASS FORMED OF TOTAL 


Fie. 52.—Much of the variation in monthly receipts of cattle at public 
markets is due to unevenness in the movement of cows to market at 
different seasons of the year, During this period of 30 months in which 
Statistics were collected the number of cows slaughtered varied from about 
20 per cent in the spring to nearly half of all cattle slaughtered during 
the late fall and early winter. The receipts of steers are relatively uniform 
throughout the year. 


again stands out as the month of heaviest movement. Dur- 
ing that month 11 per cent of the total slaughter for the year 
occurred. November was the next heaviest month and Sep- 
tember third. 

While this was true of cattle, calf slaughter followed a 
quite different course. As most calves are dropped in the 
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spring, it is to be expected that the greater number should 
go to market during that season of the year (see Fig. 50). 
During the 10-year period 10 per cent of all calves were 
slaughtered during May. April, which was next in impor- 
tance, averaged almost as many. 

A few years ago a study of cattle slaughter was continued 
during a 30-months’ period from July, 1918, to December, 
1920, which included a segregation of animals slaughtered 
by classes (see Fig. 52). It showed that while, as a rule, 
supplies of each class of cattle are largest during the period 


CALVES SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 
JULY 1. 1920. TO JUNE 30. 1921 


CALVES SLAUGHTERED UNDER» 
FEDERAL INSPECTION 


2 . a 

. 152,61 \ SIZE OF DOT VARIES WITH 
epee sr Naser NUMBER SLAUGHTERED 
9 Cincinnati... 


10 Cleveladd .,.| 103,670 


Fig. 54.—Compare this map with that of beef calves, Figure 22, and note 
the large slaughter at Boston, New York City, Cleveland, and Milwaukee, 
which are located in dairy rather than beef districts. Undoubtedly a ~ 
large proportion of the slaughter at these and other northeastern points 
is of dairy calves. A dot on this map represents about the same number 
of animals as a dot of the same size in Figure 53, regardless of size of the 
maps. \ 


when total supplies are heaviest, variations in the number of 
cows slaughtered at different seasons are wider than those of 
any other class of stock, and that irregularity in receipts of 
cows is largely responsible for the extreme variations in the 
number of cattle slaughtered. Considering the 30 months 
as a whole, while steer slaughter ranged from 36 per cent of 
all slaughter in November to 62 per cent in May, cows slaugh- 
tered ranged from 20 per cent in May to 47 per cent in 
November. In other words, the marketing of cows is much 
more uneven than that of steers. 
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The relative proportions of the two classes of cattle as 
they arrive at public stockyards, however, do not vary as 
widely as does the slaughter, for the reason that during the 
fall a considerable proportion of the steers are returned to 
the country as stockers and feeders. This seasonal glut of 
cows is a matter of considerable consequence to the cattleman. 


Price a Factor in Cattle Marketing. 


Price is the most important factor in marketing cattle. 
It attracts supples and moves them from place to place. 
Neither distance, time, nor almost any other consideration is 
too great an obstacle to be overcome, provided the price is 
high enough to warrant the effort. Cattle are shipped not 
only the 2,000 miles from the Pacific coast to Corn Belt mar- 
kets, but also later from Chicago to England, covering 1,000 
miles by rail and 3,000 miles by water, simply because the. 
price is sufficient to make the transaction profitable. While 
the general movement of cattle is from west to east, a shift 
in prices sometimes reverses the usual order of things, as in 
the winter of 1921, when considerable numbers of meat ani- 
mals were shipped from middle’ western markets to the 
Pacific coast. 

In the following discussion Chicago prices are used unless 
otherwise specified. This policy is followed primarily be- 
cause Chicago is the base market of the country, and also 
because the flow of cattle to Chicago is probably more uni- 
form as regards the various classes and grades than to any 
other market. 

A study of monthly average prices of good beef cattle from 
1901 to 1921 (Fig. 55) develops the fact that during the first 
seven years of this period the market was relatively steady, 
extreme fluctuations amounting to only $2.70 per 100 pounds. 
Beginning with August, 1901, prices moved upward and 
continued in that direction for approximately a year. The 
peak was reached in July, 1902, the net advance for the year 
amounting to $2 per 100 pounds. This advance was wholly 
lost during the next six months, and during the next five 
years the market was fairly steady, the average price of good 
beef cattle for that period being very close to $5 per 100 
pounds. 
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In 1908 prices advanced about $1 per 100 pounds, and up 
to 1912 the average ranged from $6 to $7 per 100 pounds. In 
1912 the market advanced about $2, but before the end of the 
year lost about half of the advance. During the next two 
years prices were again fairly steady, but in 1915 a strong 
upward movement began which, with several sharp reces- 
sions, continued until August, 1919. During that month the 
market reached the highest point touched during the 21 years 
under discussion. The average price of good beef steers in 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE 
GOOD CATTLE AT CHICAGO, 1921 
COMPARED WITH 
FIVE YEAR AVERAGES, 1911-1915 AND 1916-1920 


DOLLARS 
PER 100 LBS. 
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Fie, 56.—The seasonal trend of cattle prices in 1921 was abnormal, Be- 
ginning at about $9.40 per hundred pounds the first week in January, the 
average price of good beef cattle remained between $8 and $9 during 
most of the summer and declined to $6.40 the last week in December. 
The normal] seasonal trend, as shown by the averages for the periods 
1911-1915 and 1916-1921, is a gradual rise in price through the spring and 
summer months, followed by a corresponding descent during the late autumn 
and winter. 
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W 


that month was $16.45, which was $12.05 above the low point 
of $4.40 in December, 1904, or an increase of nearly 274 
per cent. 

Between October, 1919, and May, 1920, a bad break oc- 
curred, the net decline for the eight months period amount- 
ing to approximately $4 per 100 pounds. There was a quick 
recovery during the next month, however, which carried the 
market up nearly $3. In September, 1920, liquidation began 
in earnest; and with only slight recoveries intervening, the 
market continued downward to the end of 1921. During 
that 16 months period monthly average prices broke from 
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$14.95 to $7.31, a decline of $7.64, or more than 50 per cent. 
The decline in weekly average prices amounted to $9.15 per 
100 pounds, or nearly 59 per cent. 

Prices at public markets show seasonal fluctuations, just as 
receipts do. While general price levels vary from year 
to year, the upward and downward swings occur, on 
the average, at about the same season of the year. There 
is, of course, a rather close correlation between these price 
swings and variations in available supplies. Using weekly 
average prices for two five-year periods, 1911-1915 and 1916— 
1921 (Fig. 56), it is found that good beef-cattle prices are 
usually highest in August and September and lowest in 
December, January, or February. 


Cattle Prices Expressed in Corn and Purchasing Power. 


There are various ways of expressing values other than in 
terms of money. Because corn is such an important factor 
in the production of beef the price of beef cattle may prop- 
erly be shown in bushels of corn (Fig. 57). Such a presenta- 
tion, covering a 12-year period from 1910 to 1921, inclusive, 
indicates a wide variation from time to time in the relative 
values of beef cattle and corn. For example, in February, 
1913, the price of 100 pounds of good beef cattle was equiva- 
lent to that of 17.19 bushels of corn, whereas in November, 
1917, 100 pounds of beef cattle equaled in value only 5.02 
bushels of corn. 

In May, 1920, 6.06 bushels of corn equaled in value 100 
pounds of beef cattle, whereas less than one and one-half 
years later, or in October, 1921, it required 16.87 bushels of 
corn to equal in value 100 pounds of beef cattle. The im- 
portance of studying such ratios lies in the fact that when 
corn is relatively high cattle feeders are inclined to sell corn 
rather than to feed it to cattle. When, however, corn is rela- 
tively cheap, a higher return is sought by feeding it to cattle. 

Another way in which cattle prices may be expressed is 
in terms of purchasing power of other commodities. It may 
happen that when prices expressed in dollars and cents are 
relatively high they are actually low in comparison with 
the level of general commodity prices. It is not of so great 
importance how much money the stockman gets for his cattle 
as how many things he can receive in exchange for his cattle. 
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A comparison of cattle prices with their purchasing power 
in terms of general commodities from 1878 to 1921 (Fig. 58) 
shows that during the first 33 years of that period, or up to 
1912, cattle were relatively higher in price than other com- 
modities. From 1912 to 1914 they were about equal, but in 
1914 the purchasing power began to decrease, and from 1915 
to 1919, while cattle prices had a sharp advance, the advance 
did not equal that in the price of general commodities, and 
for that reason the purchasing power actually decreased. 
From 1919 through 1921 both cattle prices and purchasing 


AVERAGE YEARLY PRICE, GOOD BEEF CATTLE 
CHICAGO, 1878-1921 
AND 
PURCHASING POWER IN TERMS OF 1913 DOLLAR 
DOLLARS ATH 
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Fic. 58.—Since 1878 the lowest yearly average price of good beef cattle was 
reached-in 1889, the price being $3.80 per 100 pounds. The highest yearly 
average price, $15.50, was reached in 1919. But 100 pounds of cattle 
would purchase more commodities (food, clothing, etc.) in 1914 than in 
any other year, and less in 1921 than in any year since 1890. Similar 
prices by months since 1913 are shown in Figure 63. 

power had a sharp decline, but up to the end of 1921 the 

purchasing power of cattle was still considerably below the 

actual price. 


Live Steer Prices Compared with Beef. 


A comparison of yearly average prices of livesteers, whole- 
sale beef, and certain retail cuts from 1913 to 1921, by ex- 
pressing each in per cent of increase or decrease of its 1913 
average (Fig. 59), develops the fact that from 1913 to 1916 
prices of live steers and of wholesale and retail beef fluctu- 
ated, as a rule, in about the same proportion. From 1916 to 
1919, however, steer prices advanced much more, proportion- 
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ately, than did either wholesale or retail beef prices. The 
peak year for live steers was 1919, and in that year prices 
averaged 106 per cent over the 1913 level. Chicago wholesale 
beef prices, however, were 79 per cent over the 1913 average. 
It is noteworthy in this connection that retail prices of 
plate beef were highest a year earlier, or in 1918, whereas 
retail prices of sirloin steak and rib roast averaged highest 
a year later, or in 1920. Of the retail cuts considered, sir- 
loin steak showed the greatest advance, but even at the high- 
est point, sirloin § steak 
DIVISION OF was only 85 per cent 
CONSUMER'S DOLLAR above the 1913 average, 

| BEEF AND BY-PRODUCTS as compared with 106 per 

CALCULATED AS OF JUNE,1921 cent in live steers. 

2 th Although live _ steers 
showed the greatest pro- 
portionate advance, the 
decline was sharper and 
much more _ precipitous 
than was that of either 
wholesale or retail beef 
prices. This is indicated 
by the fact that the 1921 
average price of live 
steers was only 3 per cent 
above the 1913 average, 
Fic. 61.—Where does the consumer’s dol. whereas wholesale beef 


lar go? is always a pertinent question. : C 
A computation made in June, 1921, prices were 25 per cent 


indicated that a little over half went and retail prices of plate 

to the cattle producer. beef 16 per cent above 
that level. For that year the average retail price of sirloin 
steak was 64 per cent and of rib roast 55 per cent above the 
1915 average. 

Expressing the above increases and decreases in terms of 
the purchasing power of the 1913 dollar, it is found that 
during 1914 the purchasing power of not only live steers but 
also wholesale and retail beef cuts exceeded that of 1913. 
The same was true of steers and retail cuts in 1915, but 
wholesale beef had dropped 2 per cent below the 1913 aver- 
age. By 1916, however, the purchasing power of all of these 
commodities had fallen below that level and remained so 


MARKET COSTS TRANSPORTATION 
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through 1920. In 1918 the purchasing power of live steers 
came within 2 per cent of equaling the 1913 average, but 
that of wholesale and retail beef cuts was considerably below 
that level. (See right-hand side of Fig. 59.) 

In 1920 a divergent movement occurred. The purchasing 
power of live steers had dropped 3 per cent below that of 
wholesale beef, 6 per cent below sirloin steak, and 1 per 
cent below rib roast, and was only 6 per cent above plate 
beef. In 1921 the purchasing power of live steers was 32 
per cent under the 1913 average, while rib roast was 1 per 
cent and sirloin steak 7 per cent above that level. 

Beef is the most important product resulting from cattle 
slaughter. For that reason it is reasonable to expect a rather 
close correlation between the price of beef cattle and whole- 
sale dressed beef. A comparison of weekly average prices of 
beef cattle at Chicago with wholesale prices of a correspond- 
ing grade of beef at Chicago and also at New York for the 
two years 1920 and 1921 (Fig. 60) shows that in general 
cattle prices were steadier than beef prices; that any pro- 
nounced or sustained variation in the price of one usually 
resulted in a similar movement in the price of the other; that 
beef prices at Chicago, as a rule, fluctuated less widely than 
those at New York; that at Chicago the differential between 
the price of cattle and wholesale prices of beef is fairly 
constant; and, finally, that despite the added costs of trans- 
portation and other charges involved in getting beef from 
Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard, New York prices were fre- 
quently lower than those at Chicago. In fact, in the two 
years considered, during one week New York prices aver- 
aged the same as Chicago, during 52 weeks they were higher, 
and during 51 weeks, or nearly 50 per cent of the time, they 
were lower. 

Another factor which has considerable bearing on cattle 
prices is the demand for the important by-products, such 
as hides, tallow, and oleo oil, and the prices resulting there- 
from. A comparison of such prices (Fig. 62) before, during, 
and following the war shows that under normal conditions 
there is a fairly close correlation between prices of cattle 
and of these three commodities. During 1915 and 1916 this 
was rather marked. Early in 1917, however, the World War 
began to exert a rather powerful influence over prices of 
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most commodities. Asa result of this, tallow prices advanced 
out of all proportion to the advance in either cattle or other 
important by-products. 

On the signing of the armistice near the close of 1918, tallow 
prices fell precipitately, whereas cattle and oleo oil, being 
more particularly peace-time articles of trade, advanced. In 
the speculative period of 1919 practically all by-product 
prices went even higher than they had during the period of 
actual conflict, while cattle prices declined sharply. Toward 


NUMBER OF 1000 POUND CATTLE 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
A WAGON, ACORN BINDER, A GRAIN BINDER AND A GANG PLOW 
IN ILLINOIS IN 1913, IN 1920 AND IN 192l. 
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64.—In 1913 seven cattle in central Illionis would purchase a wagon, 
a corn binder, a grain binder, and a gang plow, whereas in 1920 two more 
cattle were required, and in 1921 four more cattle. (See Figs. 58 and 63.) 


FIG, 


the end of the year, however, there was a readjustment, and 
during 1920 and 1921 the normal close relationship between 
cattle prices and those of hides, tallow, and oleo oil was main- 
tained. This was especially striking during the last few 
months of the year. 


Cattle Prices and General Commodity Prices. 


Having considered the effect on cattle prices of the factors 
most closely related to cattle, it remains to discover how 
cattle prices respond to changes in the general level of com- 
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modity prices. (Figs. 63 and 64.) From the beginning of 
1913 to June, 1916, cattle prices and general commodity prices 
showed a fairly close relationship. At times cattle were 
shghtly higher and at other times slightly lower than the 
level of other important commodities. Early in 1916, how- 
ever, all prices, including those of cattle, started upward, 
and so far as general commodities were concerned the trend, 
with only one or two rather slight interruptions, continued 
until May, 1929. Although cattle prices shared to a certain 


PRICE OF STEERS BY GRADES AT CHICAGO 
WEEKLY AVERAGES. 1921 
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Fic. 65.—Grade in large measure determines the price paid for cattle. In 
the late spring, when fattened cattle are being received from the feed lots 
in large numbers and the movement of common cattle from the Western 
Range is light, the difference in price between choice and common steers 
is much less than in the fall months when the conditions are reversed. 
(See Fig. 52.) It is interesting to note that in 1921 the price of choice 
steers was higher in the fall months than in the spring, and the price of 
common steers was much lower. The scale of the graph is not carried down 
to zero. 


extent in this movement, at no time after the middle of 1916 
did their rise equal the rise in general commodity prices. 
Not only was that true, but cattle prices reached their peak 
in August, 1919, whereas general commodity prices continued 
upward almost a year longer. 

During the reconstruction period of 1920 and 1921 cattle 
prices not only took their full share of liquidation, but closed 
the year 1921 below the pre-war average, while general com- 
modity prices were still nearly 50 per cent above that level. 
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Choice Beef Steer. 


Good Beef Steer. 


Fic. 66.—In market practice a distinction is made between “beef” steers 
and “feeder” steers. In general, “‘ beef’? steers are those which go to 
slaughter, and “feeder” steers those which are returned to the country 
for further feeding. Four grades of beef steers—choice, good, medium, and 
common—are illustrated on this and the opposite page. Note in the choice 
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Medium Beef Steer. 


Common Beef Steer. 


steer the straight, broad back, the thick loin and full round, the depth of 
rib and flank, and the generally smooth conformation, with an even covering 
of fat. Also note that the lower grades are deficient in one or more of 
these characteristics. Comparison with Figure 46 shows that, grade for 
grade, the chief difference between “ beef” and “ feeder” steers consists in 
the conformation and the amount of flesh and fat carried. The “feeder” 
steer shows ability to put on fat and flesh if properly fed, whereas the 
“beef”? steer shows the results of feeding. 
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Standardized Grades for Cattle and Beef. 


While the factors considered in the foregoing discussion 
affect cattle prices in varying degrees and at different times, 
there is another factor which operates at all times and very 
largely determines the price which the producer gets for 
his beef animals. That factor is grade. Choice and prime 
cattle invariably bring more money than do common. How- 
ever, the price differentials between grades are by no means 
constant, as may be seen by considering the graph in Figure 
65, which indicates the course of weekly average prices at 
Chicago during 1921. This graph shows that the extreme 


Side of Beef Showing Wholesale Cuts 


ROUND STEAK 
TOP ROUND STEAK 

ROUND | co770M ROUND STEAK 
AND } ROUND ROAST 
RUMP \ HORSE SHOE ROAST 
24.09%: | SOUP BOWES 
RUMP STEAK 
RUMP ROAST 


SIRLOIN STEAK 

FULL \ S/RLOIN ROAST 

LO/N PORTERHOUSE STEAK 

20. 38% TENDERLOIN STEAK 
5 CLOB STEAK 

7/P STEAK 

7/P ROAST 


FLANK STEAK 
HAMBURGER fe eke 
CORNED BEEF 


PLATE ROAST(BER) 
STEW/ING BEEF \ CLATE 
CORNED BEEF | O-F67 

STANO/NG R/8B ROAST 


ae R/B ROAST (8&R) 
OFZ | p18 STEAK 
BRISKET ROAST(B&R 
STEWING BEEF i ef 
CORNED BEEF -OO7 
CHUCK STEAK 


CHUCK) CHUCK ROAST 


SOUP BONER LORE | 22./5%) CROSS RIB ROAST 
SHANA HAMBURGER 
HAMBURGER 
35. 75%, 

Fic. 67.—Side of beef and important wholesale and retail cuts. There are 
numerous ways of cutting up a beef carcass, the requirements of the trade 
in different parts of the country determining which method shall be used. 
The cuts shown in the above figure are based on what is known as the 


Chicago method of cutting. Figures appearing under the name of each 
wholesale cut indicate the per cent of the total weight of the side repre- 
sented by that cut. 
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range in prices of beef steers was widest during the latter 
part of October and narrowest during the last week of May. 
Although there are certain variations in the time when 
these expansions and contractions in the price range occur, 
a differential between the grades is always present. 

Because grade so largely determines the price, the ex- 
istence or lack of a standardized system of grading becomes 
a matter of vital importance to the producer of beef animals. 
Until very recently no such system existed. Heretofore most 


WHOLESALE CUTS OF BEEF 


FROM A CHOICE STEER FROM A COMMON STEER 


Fic. 68.—The difference in appearance between the meat of a choice and that 
of a common beef steer. Note the greater thickness, covering of fat, and 
marbling of fat in the lean in the cuts from the choice steer. The choice 
cuts are also more tender and palatable, and therefore in greater demand. 
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live-stock markets have used a certain group of trade terms 
to designate classes and grades of cattle and to describe 
market and trade conditions. The definitions of these terms, 
however, varied not only between markets but even at the 
same market at different seasons of the year. This situation 
made it virtually impossible to interpret market reports accu-_ 
rately. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has en- 
deavored to assist in solving this problem by adopting a 
standard set of classes and grades for cattle and calves and 
formulating simple and easily understood definitions for 
each. 

Cattle and calves for slaughter have been divided into 
seven classes: Steers, baby beef, heifers, cows, stags, bulls, 
and veal calves. Some of these are still further divided 
into subclasses based on weight, such as heavyweights, me- 
diumweights, and lightweights. 

Having grouped the animals in these seven classes, such 
grouping being based largely on sex and age, each class is 
further subdivided into grades. Although the number of 
grades varies somewhat between classes, the more import- 
ant grades are: Prime, choice, good, medium, and common, 
four of which are illustrated in Figure 66. Virtually the 
same classification has been applied to stocker and feeder 
cattle and calves. 

As there is even more confusion in the minds of most 
people regarding the various classes and grades of dressed 
meats than of live animals, a similar classification of. 
dressed beef and veal has been made. These grades of the 
dressed meat correspond with those of the live animals. 
In other words, a “choice” steer must produce “ choice” 
beef and a “common” steer “ common” beef. 

As a basis of understanding the classes and grades of 
beef, an idea of the important wholesale and retail cuts, 
their location in the carcass, and the percentage of the 
total weight of the “side” which each cut comprises, is 
necessary (see Fig. 67). 

Methods of cutting up a beef carcass vary in different 
parts of the country, and it is obvious that the number of 
pounds in the different cuts and the percentage of the 
carcass weight represented by a given cut will depend upon 
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the method of cutting adopted. The Chicago system of 
cutting is more widely used than any other. However, as 
a large percentage of the total amount of beef produced is 
consumed along the Atlantic seaboard, the various eastern 
methods of cutting beef are also of interest. and importance. 
Table 10 shows the result of a cutting test made in Wash- 
ington, D. C., late in 1921. 

The difference between choice and common beef with re- 
spect to texture, fiber, quantity, and distribution of fat 
is shown in Figure 68. 

With a standardized system of grading both cattle and 
beef generally understood and in common use, the producer 
will be able to market his live stock more intelligently and 
therefore more profitably, and the consumer will be in posi- 
tion to purchase his meat more wisely and economically on 
account of his more thorough and definite knowledge of 
market conditions. 


TaBLe 10.—The weights of the wholesale and retail cuts of an open 
side of beef weighing 291 pounds- 


Pounds. Pounds. 

Round and rump (62 pounds) : Chuck (58 pounds) : 

Top round steak___._____ 24 Chuck roast, 25... 4 2: 32 

Bottom round steak_____ er | TOSS TIpVTOAShe a fit 

Mound roast. < --. _.._- 23 | Boneless neck ________ 9 

ACOH! TOAST = 2 = = 24 1 ENT heii 5 il nial ryngeeeioey 13 

SURED SS 01152 ee ee alee 93 | (BONES 22 222 ake ae An 

Sop DOnes ts th yrs) 54 | Flank (93 pounds): 

ifvsh [21s em EC EES SSG Te ee ee etek Blank. tsteaks 1) .2701 al ae 13 

POR Csr scat dB SEALE re; Lean trimmings ________ 34 
Full loin (65 pounds) : Wait 3k Seah his eee. of 44 

SET CFT ae a il i ala 22 | Plate (201 pounds): 

Porterhouse steak _____ 174 SLEWine beet nays tae 20 

Pip tsteak: Ui sto) 52 Leans trimmings 7 Ab 4 

ap FECAS He Sees Feed os 54 | Brisket (2137 pounds) : 

Hanging tenderloin _____ 2 Sticking: piecer-+ 32 e535 44 

LOG Gy Geile 2 le ee ie al Stewing, Neer-- 22 ke 164 

SUE ek I ee ee ee 94 Habe ote. 2st see Ae 14 

DE no" I et Mia i Oe oe i als res 1 Fore shank (222 pounds): 

SUC TVECES Stal ise AR eS aes 1 Shoulderclod: =e eae ss 92 
Rib (30 pounds) : Shank? -meacas “piety 5 5 

AD PTOAS ts sees els eyes 3 29 Soup (homes 222 =* este: 3 ss 2 4 

SLES sae eee 1 | Bones se see 4 


1Loss in making wholesale cuts 13 pounds, due largely to the fact that in 
weighing the cuts one-fourth pound was the smallest unit considered. 
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However, the matter of standardized grading, important 
as it is, is only one of the problems involved in marketing 
beef cattle. Many different agencies are involved in getting 
cattle from the farm or ranch to the consumer. Among the 
important ones are the country buyers or cooperative ship- 
ping associations, transportation companies, feeding sta- 
tions, stockyards, commission men, packers and slaughterers, 
cold-storage establishments and warehouses, wholesale and 
retail meat dealers, and banks and loan companies. These 
are links in the chain which connects the cattle producer 
with the consumer of beef and beef products. If there is a 
break or weak point in the chain, both producer and con- 
sumer are bound to be affected. 

Each of these agencies constitutes a distinct problem, but 
there are many more. Price fluctuations, competition for 
both the domestic and foreign markets, and lack of accurate 
and unbiased market news are among the most outstanding. 
All of these problems must be solved if the producer of 
beef cattle is to obtain the fullest returns for his efforts and 
the consumer is to obtain beef and veal of satisfactory 
quality at a fair price. 


Consumption of Beef. 


Consumption is the aim and inspiration not only of all 
production but of all marketing. If there is little consump- 
tive demand for a commodity, prices will soon decline to a 
point below the cost of production and ultimately both pro- 
duction and marketing will cease. While consumption exerts 
a powerful influence over prices, there is a reciprocal action 
in which prices vitally affect consumption. The demand for 
beef and veal on the part of the consuming public is by no 
means as constant as many suppose, but varies widely over a 
period of time. 

Exact data showing per capita consumption of beef and 
veal are not easily obtained and are not available over any 
considerable time. The most accurate figures pertaining to 
this matter begin with 1907, shortly after Federal inspec- 
tion of meat was first inaugurated. Considering the 15 years, 
1907 to 1921, inclusive, per capita consumption has ranged 
from 87 pounds in 1907 to 60 pounds in 1915, a net variation 
of 27 pounds per capita (Fig. 69). When these per capita 
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figures are converted into total consumption by multiplying 
them by the total population, the importance to the cattle 
producer of such a variation in consumption at once becomes 
apparent. The consumption of beef per capita has declined 
rather steadily during the past 15 years. If the two periods, 
1907 to 1910 and 1911 to 1921, are compared, the decrease 
in consumption per capita amounts to approximately 20 
per cent (Fig. 71 and Tables 11 and 13). 


BEEF 
PER CAPITA SLAUGHTER & DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF BEEF 
UNITED STATES 1907-1921 


Fic. 69.—From 1907 to 1921, inclusive, excepting 1914, the amount of beef 
and veal, slaughtered per capita in the United States has been slightly 
greater than the amount consumed, the surplus being exported. In 1914, 
imports exceeded exports, consumptien being greater than the domestic 
Slaughter. The downward trend in per capita consumption from 1907 to 
1914, reversed during the war period, but during the last three years trend- 
ing downward again, is significant. 


The problem is’still further complicated for the producer 
by the fact that one market wants heavy beef and another 
light beef. High-class hotels in the large cities want prime, 
fat, and finished beef, while the average housewife wants 
beef involving less waste. In warm weather the chief 
demand is for steaks and chops, while the winter trade 
demands more roasts and boiling beef. The orthodox Jew- 
ish trade uses only the forequarters, while gentiles, as a rule. 
prefer hindquarter beef. 
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Not only is the total and per capita consumption of inter- 
est but it is worth while to inquire where the bulk of the 
beef and veal produced in the United States is consumed 


NUMBER OF BEEF CATTLE FOR 
EVERY 10 PEOPLE 


AVERAGE 
1900 TO 1910 


AVERAGE 
igi! TO 1921 


Fic. 70.—The average number of beef cattle in the United States for every 
10 people decreased from 4.2 head for the years 1900-1910 to 3.1 head for 
the years 1911-1921, or 26 per cent. See Table 11 for statistics of con- 
sumption. 

(Figs. 72 and 73). A survey made in 1920 indicated that 

at that time nearly 32 per cent was consumed in the North 

Atlantic States, which comprise New England, New York, 

Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The next largest quantity,or 

24 per cent, was consumed in the east-north-central division. 

In other words, more than 55 per cent of the total consump- 

tion of beef and veal occurred in the territory east of the 

Mississippi and north of the Ohio River and Maryland. The 

smallest total consumption occurred in the South Atlantic 

division, comprising the States of Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Georgia, and Florida. Per capita consumption showed al- 

most as wide variations between divisions of the country as 

did total consumption, ranging from 83 pounds in the West- 

ern division to 39 pounds in the South-Central. The North 

Atlantic division, which was first in total consumption, was 

second in per capita consumption. 


CONSUMPTION OF BEEF AND VEAL 
PER PERSON IN THE UNITED STATES 


1907 To 1910 ee Be 


1 TO 1921 BF 


Fic. 71.—The per capita consumption of beef and veal in the United States 
decreased from 82 pounds in the period from 1907 to 1910, inclusive, to 67 
pounds in the period 1911 to 1921, inclusive, or 18.2 per cent. This per 
capita decrease in consumption is smaller than the decrease in number of 
animals (see Fig. 70), a fact which is accounted for by the smaller net 
exports of cattle and beef in recent years, the slaughter of animals at an 
earlier age. and the increasing supply of meat from dairy cattle. 
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ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF BEEF AND VEAL 
MAJOR DIVISIONS OF UNITED STATES 


1920 


AREA OF 


| ~~ REPRESENTS BEEF 
920 | 6, REPRESENTS VEAL 
| 


570 || 


Fic. 72.—The size of the circles shows the relative quantities of beef and 
veal consumed in the six geographic divisions of the United States, as esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In 1920 the North Atlantic 
States consumed about 32 per cent of the total consumption of the United 
States, and the East North Central States about 24 per cent, these two 
divisions consuming over half of the beef and veal of the nation. The per 
capita consumption in the Northern States was about 75 pounds, in the 
Western States about 85 pounds, and in the Southern States about 40 
pounds. (See Figs. 21, 53, and 54.) 


THE APPROXIMATE CENTERS OF BEEF PRODUCTION, 
SLAUGHTER AND CONSUMPTION 


*=PRODUCTION 
@=SLAUGHTER(UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION) 
O= CONSUMPTION 


Fic. 73.—The center of beef production of the United States is in central 
Kansas, and the center of consumption is in western Ohio, over 700 miles 
eastward. Between these two centers is the center of slaughter under 
Federal inspection, which indicates the general eastward movement of beef 
before, as well as after, slaughter. These centers were found by determin- 
ing the intersection of north and south and east and west lines which 
divide the production, slaughter, and consumption, respectively, into four 
equal parts. 


99912°—-yBK 1921 21 
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TABLE 11. 


beef and veal in the United States. 


Estimated annual slaughter, exports, and consumption of 


BEEF. 
| 
| Slaughter. Consumption. 
| Imports 
Calendar year. oda: Exports. | (less re- 

| Total. | allyin- | Other. | exports)-| otal. Per 

| spected. | capita. 

| Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million 

| pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | Pounds. 
1007! eee eee |” -7;319.| 45,336 2,983 B50) | Loess 6, 967 79.7 
101), fee ee Se | 6,676 3, 955 2,721 DIS eked 6, 448 72.4 
1900: 5.2. eee ort 4,189 2, 882 iS ee re 6, 908 76.2 
POLO ye 2 6, 733 4, 054 2,679 10 | ee ees 6, 623 71.8 
TOU steno 5 Bees 6,497 3, 984 2,513 yy ee oe 6,405 68.4 
1912: este 5, 920 3, 731 2,189 56, | Seca eee 5, 864 61.7 
OG an a 5,913 | 3,595 2,318 46 | 35 5, 902 60.8 
LOT ae aa sare Ae 5, 639 3,601 2,038 95 | 253 5,797 58.9 
SELES ae ae a a 5,816 | 3,979 1, 837 399 125 5, 542 55.7 
AIGA eee ee 6,118 | 4,362 1,756 287 23 5, 854 58.1 
UT if Seg eee are 6, 686 5,169 1,517 376 25 6,335 62.0 
tS) Ese en 7, 320 5,638 1,682 728 125 6,717 64.8 
19100 te gee ee 6, 283 4,774 1,509 314 53 6, 022 57.3 
102) eee Sie ee 6,463 | 4,578 1, 885 164 | 43 6, 498 61.1 
199b 5. oe 6, 194 4,113 2,081 52 23 6, 223 57.7 

VEAL. 

i es 626 210 ALG a) set pec - Becaorsate 626 et 
i oe Co 605 203 402 |t ee eee Eel ae 605 6.8 
Ue 2 5 ee 634 220 454 | RES RN ee er ree 684 7.5 
1910: 92-4. 45. 6 22 687 235 LS NRO Bie. LAL He ae 3 687 7.4 
TT Si) Me 657 229 Sa Re oe are, 4 657 7.0 
bs a eee | 668 239 B00 "|S: 1 aslo, Ee 668 7.0 
O13) ee | 488 176 2b ae eal a 488 5.0 
1914. Le ete 433 158 P15) eee 5 438 4.4 
15 255 2 es ee 428 168 2600 |e ees 1 429 4.3 
1916 34 ae) = 536 220 SIGH. Fee 1 537 5.3 
iy Peele, aaa ae 662 296 S66 | eseeernes 1 663 6.5 
1918. <2. eee 791 352 CGT eee Sel 1 792 7.6 
fle ee 860 378 ASE hs ee 5 865 8.2 
19205 eos ook ee 936 | 402 BAA eae oe 8 944 8.9 
577A ee mf OP 8838 391 497 Nene eeres 4 892 8.3 


For several years past the general trend of consumptive 
demand has been toward lighter cuts of meat, with a cor- 
responding tendency to produce cattle of a lighter weight 


and earlier age. 


The consumption per capita of veal has 


greatly increased during the last seven years, as indicated by 
the increase in calves slaughtered. Lack of adequate credit 
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for production, high retail prices, unemployment, and anti- 
meat propaganda have curtailed consumption per capita 
considerably during the last three years. 


Trend of Beef Production. 


There has been a marked change in the character of the 
beef-cattle industry of the United States since 1850 with re- 
spect to the age to which the animals destined for slaughter 
are kept on farms. In earlier years of our history steers 
were commonly kept to 4 or 5 years of age before slaughter- 
ing. The censuses for 1900 and 1920, in which the same age 
schedules were used, provide a basis for the calculations in 
the following table, which show that there has been an in- 
crease in the percentages of beef calves, heifers, cows, and 
bulls, and a decrease in the percentages of steers, especially 
aged steers. 


TABLE 12.—Changes in number of various age and sex groups of beef 
cattle in the United States (1900 to 1920). 


Estimated | Actual Relation to total. 


Groups. TPS 1G 6k | > ee 

1900. 1920. 1900 1920 ecreases 

Head. Head. Per cent .| Per cent. | Per cent. 

Calves under 1 year old............-. 8,453,000 | &, 809, 000 22.70 24. 55 4.21 
Heifers 1 year old and under 2...... 3,468,006 | 4,035,000 9.31 11.24 16.35 
Cows 2 years old and over. ........- 10, 821,000 | 12,730,000 29. 07 35. 47 17.65 
Bulls 1 year old and over........... 629, 000 735, 000 1.69 2.05 16. 85 
Steers 1 year old and under 2....... 6,448,000 | 4,728,000 17.32 13.18 — 26.67 
Steers 2 years old BNO OVOl=.-2 a. -05 7,412,600 | 4,847,000 19. 91 13.51 —34.61 
Total beef cattle 2... =<+:-s-2. 37, 231,000 | 35, 884, 000 160. 00 100. 00 —3.62 


About 1905 South America and Australasia became the 
chief sources of surplus beef. However, during the World 
War production in the United States was so stimulated that 
during 1917 and 1918 combined over 1,000,000,000 pounds 
of beef were exported, which was 7 per cent of our produc- 
tion and 22 per cent of the exports of the world during those 
years. At the same time our per capita consumption in- 
creased considerably. 

Figures 69, 70, 71, and 74 and Tables 11 and 13 show some 
of the changing relations between our population and our 
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beef supply since 1907. ‘There are no figures available giving 
separately the number of beef cattle and dairy cattle slaugh- 
tered for beef. 


TABLE 13.—latio of cattle to population, and of slaughter to cattle 
and to population, 1907-1921, with 10-year average, 1907-1916, and 
subsequent years in percentage of 10-year average. 


| Cattle slaughtered. | Calves slaughtered. 


Beef Dairy All 
est | eat | ea eae 

| people. | people. | people. | Per j00 | Per 190 | Per tao | Per 100 
ii. SSVI) 9 43 35 78 20 15 9 7 
PMSS. cere egal 40 34 74 19 14 9 7 
he ea cae 38 34 71 21 15 10 7 
lite aaa a 35 33 67 22 15 11 7 
COR Ta ied ee 33 32 65 21 14 10 7 
LOD ee eee | 30 31 61 21 13 11 7 
ge er oa 28 31 | 59 20 12 9 5 
TET, ee ame 28 30 58 19 ll 8 5 
lie ate ga 28 30 59 18 11 8 5 
(TE Mi deans 31 31 62 19 12 9 6 
dia Seat sees eats 32 32 64 21 13 11 7 
a aoe ee | 34 32 65 23 15 11 8 
ieee te 34 31 66 20 13 13 9 
jospeetee fs. 34 31 65 is | il 14 9 
CA aaNet ee 32 30 62 18 rel 1B 8 
10-year average, | | 
1907-1916......-- | 33 32 65 | 20 | 13 9 6 


REGARDING THE 10-YEAR AVERAGE OF 1907-1916 AS 100, THE FIGURES 
BELOW SHOW PERCENTAGES FOR DIFFERENT ITEMS IN SUBSEQUENT 
YEARS. 


AGI eke bee | 96 98 | 97 105 | 102 115 | 11 


LOLS Sere eee 102 | 98 | 100 115 115 122 122 

OTQ a ees Acres | 104 | 97 | 101 98 98 | 139 | 139 

7p Pd dg pe 102 | 96 99 88 87 149 147 

1 ees aire Be 95 | 94 | 95 90 85 | 142 134 
| 


The number of cattle in the United States increased 12,- 
200,000 from 1914 to 1919. During the last three years there 
has been a decrease of 2,000,000. The number of calves born 
in 1921 was over 600,000 more than in 1920, while in 1920 
there were four and two-thirds millions less than in 1918. 
From the record established in 1918 the slaughter of cattle 
and calves decreased almost 1,500,000 in 1919 and 1920 com- 


(=r) CEl oqey, pue Ty puv ‘Oy ‘89 ‘SSI 909) ‘Junowe 
r jyuryjsuoo v A[[RoTJORAd oSvoTOUT OF ponutTjUOD Sey UOT}RINdod sTIqM ‘1oquINU UT YsveIdUL OU MOS SMOD Y[TUL uUBvyZ 10qG}0 913780 pueB 
oe) 919989 1830} 40d FEST V2UTg ‘uoTZe[Ndod UT oSRatOUL oY} YIIM <ovd ydoy ‘(91}}R9 Jooq A[JSOUL) SMOD Y[lur Uey J0Y}O 913}3R0 Jo 
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bined, and more than 1,100,000 in 1921. Meanwhile the 
slaughter of calves, which had increased in numbers beyond 
previous records from 1914 to 1918, increased almost 1,300,000 
in 1919 and almost 200,000 in 1920, but decreased almost 
600,000 in 1921. This unusually large slaughter of calves 
in 1919 and 1920 contrasts strangely with the abrupt decline 
in cattle slaughter during the same period. It is accounted 
for partly by the droughty conditions in the West, which 
induced heavy marketings of young stock during 1919, and 


TOTAL CATTLE ON FARMS AND CALF CROP 
COMPARED WITH CATTLE AND CALVES SLAUGHTERED 
1909-1921 


eee ALL CATTLE 
ewes == CATTLE SLAUGHTERED 
CALF CROP 

— —-—CALVES SLAUGHTERED 
BASE, 1909=100 


Fic. 75.—The trend of cattle production and slaughter was downward until 
1914. The downward trend in production was checked by a larger calf 
crop in that year and by still larger calf crops from 1915 to 1918. In 1916 
the slaughter increased and about two years later exceeded the calf crop. 
The calf crop began to decrease after 1918, but the number of calves 
slaughtered continued to increase until 1919. This resulted in a reduction 
of the number of cattle on farms after 1919. (See Fig. 76.) 


the considerably higher prices for calves than for more 
mature cattle. 

In other words the stagnant condition of the industry re- 
sulting from the termination of war-time consumption was 
relieved by the liquidation of the calves and light cattle for 
which the market demand and price were more favorable 
than for mature and heavy cattle. While the number of 
cattle has decreased the situation is not as serious as might 
appear, since the number of cattle is greater now than in any 
vear from 1896 to 1917 
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The tendency is to produce earlier maturing cattle which 
are ready for market at an earlier age. The proportionate 
slaughter of calves and yearlings is much greater than for- 
merly. The greater proportion of beef cows, as shown in 
Table 12, makes it possible to produce and market a larger 
number of beef animals each year. If a sufficient number of 
them are fattened as yearlings intead of being slaughtered as 
calves, more beef can be produced than if fewer cattle were 
raised but kept to a greater age as formerly. Therefore, with 


ALL CATTLE 
ESTIMATED NUMBER, UNITED STATES 
JAN 1,1919-DEC 1.1921 


Fic. 76.—The spring calf crop increases the number of cattle, the annual 


maximum being reached usually in June or July (see Fig. 50). The 
number is then gradually reduced by slaughter, the annual minimum being 
reached in January or February (see Fig. 51). This indicates the conse- 


quences of taking the census at different times of the year. There was a 
considerable decrease in the number of cattle from 1919 to 1920, according 
to the estimates. 


our present number of beef cattle and larger proportionate 
number of breeding cows, it is possible to produce more beef 
annually than the same number of beef cattle with a smaller 
proportion of cows would have produced when more steers 
were kept to a greater age. However, the system of using 
younger cattle for beef involves the use of more harvested 
feed per 100 pounds of beef produced, since a larger propor- 
tion of the gains in weight are made in the feed lot than was 
formerly the case when steers were carried four to five sea- 
sons on grass. 
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Bulletins Relating to Beef Cattle. 


The Department of Agriculture has available for distribution a 
number of bulletins which deal with breeds, breeding, feeding, care, 
management, diseases, insect pests, farm equipment, fitting for show, 
judging, cost of production, marketing, and other related subjects 
pertaining to the beef-cattle industry. These publications can be se- 
cured free in small numbers from the Division of Publications, De- 
partment of Agriculture, or may be purchased in quantity at 5 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. A partial list of these bulletins is given as 
follows: 612. Breeds of Beef Cattle; 724. Feeding Grain Sorghum to 
Live Stock; 790. Contagious Abortion of Cattle; 1008. Saving Farm 
Labor by Harvesting Crops with Live Stock; 1057. Cattle Fever Ticks 
and Methods of Eradication; 1068. Judging Beef Cattle; 1095. Beet- 
top Silage and other By-Products of Sugar Beet; 11385. The Beef Calf: 
Its Growth and Development; 1167. Essentials in Animal Breeding ; 
1179. Feeding Cottonseed Products to Live Stock; 1218. Beef Pro- 
duction in the Corn Belt. 

There are also available Department of Agriculture and Bureau 
of Animal Industry bulletins, which give the results of experiments 
and investigations dealing with beef cattie and beef production. They 
may be purchased at the indicated prices from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., as fol- 
lows: 25. Shrinkage in Weight of Beef Cattle in Transit, 10 cents; 
73. Raising and Fattening Beef Calves in Alabama, 5 cents; 575. Stock 
Poisoning Plants of the Range, 50 cents; 580. Beef Production in the 
South, 5 cents; 588. Increased Cattle Production on Southwestern 
Ranges, 5 cents; 628. Wintering and Fattening Beef Cattle in North 
Carolina, 10 cents; 631. Five Years’ Calf Feeding Work in Mississippi 
and Alabama, 10 cents; 777. Fattening Steers on Summer Pasture in 
the South, 5 cents; 790. Range Management on the National Forests, 
35 cents; 827. The Cut-Over Pine Lands of the South for Beef Cattle 
Production, 15 cents; 870. Effect of Winter Rations on Pasture Gains 
of Yearling Steers, 5 cents; 905. Principles of Live Stock Breeding, 
15 cents; 954. Wintering and Summer Fattening of Steers in North 
Carolina, 5 cents; 1024. Feeding Experiments with Grade Beef Cows 
Raising Calves, 5 cents; 1042. Effects of Winter Rations on Pasture 
Gains of Calves, 5 cents; and Bureau of Animal Industry Bulletins 
103, 131, and 147. Experiments in Beef Production in Alabama, 10 
cents each; and Circular 166. Influence of Winter Rations on the 
Growth of Steers on Pasture, 5 cents. 

Reports on the meat situation in the United States, cost of produc- 
tion and marketing of beef cattle, have been issued from the Office 
of the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture. These reports 
are no doubt available as references, and some of them may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., as follows: 109. Statistics of Live Stock, 
Meat Production and Consumption, Prices, and International Trade 
for Many Countries, 35 cents; 110. Live Stock Production in the 
Eleven Far Western Range States, 15 cents; 111. Methods and Cost 
of Growing Beef Cattle in the Corn Belt States, 15 cents; 112. Utili- 
zation and Efficiency of Available American Feedstuffs, 5 cents; 113. 
Methods and Cost of Marketing Live Stock and Meats, 25 cents. 


By A. M. Acetasto, Specialist in Cotton Classing, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics; C. B. DoyLxe, Botanist, Bureau of Plant Industry; 
G. S. Metoy, Investigator in Cotton Marketing; and O. C. STINE, 
Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Cotton the Great Crop of the South. 


greatest commercial crop of the United 
States is cotton. The corn crop exceeds 
it in total value (Fig. 1), but much the 
greater part of that crop is consumed 
on the farms where grown, whereas all 
of the lint and most of the seed of the 
cotton crop is sold off the farms. In 
comparing crop values often only the value of the lint of 
the cotton is considered. The hay crops and the wheat crop 
are usually about equal to and sometimes greater in value 
than the lint of the cotton crop, but, including the value of 
the cotton seed, the cotton crop stands second only to corn. 
Although American mills consume about half the crop, the 
value of the exports of raw cotton usually exceeds that of 
the exports of any other crop. 

Cotton is the great crop of the South. It is the chief and 
often almost the only source of income to a large proportion 
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ANNUAL FARM VALUE 
ANNUAL VALUE OF EX 
COTTON, CORN, AND HAY ee 


AND ESTIMATED COTTON, WHEAT, AND PORK PRODUCTS 


FARM VALUE or SWINE SLAUGHTERED 1910-1920 
1910-1921 
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Fic, 1.—Note that cotton holds first place in exports but not in total value of 
the crop. Only the lint of the cotton is here included in the value of the 
crop. Adding the value of the seed, cotton would stand second to corn 
only in total value. 


of the farmers in the Southern States. It is so important 
that low prices or any other factor which greatly reduces 
the profitableness of the crop greatly disturbs the economic 
life of the Southern States. When the cotton crop is good 
and brings good prices the South is prosperous. 

There is a division of Jabor between the States of the North 
and those of the South by which the North depends upon the 
South for cotton clothing or the raw materials out of which 
to manufacture the clothing and for products of the cotton 
seed, and the South in turn buys many of the products of 
farms of the North. It follows, therefore, that when the 
South is prosperous it furnishes a good market for corn, 
flour, meat, and dairy products. and that a prosperous North 
makes a good demand for cotton and cotton products. 


World Production. 


Such a large part of the cotton crop is marketed abroad 
that the prosperity of the South also depends to a consider- 
able extent upon the conditions of the foreign markets for 
cotton. It is important, therefore, to consider the world’s 
supply of and demand for cotton. 
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The United States has been for many years the world’s 
greatest cotton producer. India, China, Egypt, and Brazil 
are the most important competitive producers. Many other 
countries produce small amounts of cotton. (Sce Figs. 2 
and 3.) 

India. 

Some cotton is grown in nearly all parts of India, but most 
of it grows in the western half of the country. As in the 
United States, there is a high degree of specialization in cot- 

COTTON PRODUCTION 


UNITED STATES, EGYPT, AND INDIA 
1891-1921 
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Fic. 2.—From 1891 to 1914 the cotton crops of Egypt, India, and the United 
States nearly doubled. The total crop of 1914 was the largest ever produced. 
Last year the crops in Egypt and the United States were the snrallest in 
many years. 


ton growing in some districts. The area devoted to cotton in 
India equals about two-thirds of the area planted in the 
United States, but the low yields per acre return a total crop 
about one-third as large. The production of India varies con- 
siderably from year to year, with a tendency to increase. The 
crop of 1919 was the largest yet produced. (See Fig. 2.) 
Egypt. 

The cultivable land in et is limited to the Delta and 
a narrow strip along the Nile, of which nearly one-third is in 
cotton. The acreage is only att one-twentieth that of the 
United States, but large yields return a crop about one-tenth 
as large. The production of Egypt has declined since 1914 
and in 1921 was the lowest in many years. 
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South America. 


Cotton grows as far south in South America as the twenty- 
eighth parallel, which includes the northern part of Argen- 
tina. Within the zone in which the plant thrives the area 
suitable for growing it is limited. In a large part of the 
zone the altitude offsets the effects of latitude and tempers 
the tropical climate so much as to exclude this crop. In 
other parts the rainfall is too heavy. Very little cotton is 
found in the Tropics, where the annual rainfall amounts to 
more than 60 inches. The chief cotton-producing regions 
are the drier eastern sections of Brazil and the coastal zone 
of Peru. 

Some authorities believe that Brazil has an extensive po- 
tential area for cotton production. Quite recently production 
has developed rapidly in Sao Paulo, southeastern Brazil. In 
this region cotton must compete with the growing of coffee. 
Likewise an increase has occurred in the production of 
Argentina in recent years, but the total production of Argen- 
tina is still rather small. 


China. 


. There are no authoritative statistics of production in China. 
Cotton production has developed rapidly in recent years, 
replacing the opium poppy in many regions. The known 
commercial crop exceeds 1 million bales. Since the domes- 
tic consumption is large, the total crop has been estimated to 
- be about 4 million bales. 


Principal Commercial Types of Cotton. 


Wild species of cotton (Gossypium) are found in tropical 
regions of both hemispheres, and there are hundreds of cul- 
tivated varieties, differing in plant characters, as well as 
in the length, strength, and fineness of fiber. Thirty-eight 
principal commercial types are recognized at Liverpool, the 
chief cotton market of the world. A broad grouping into 
five general classes according to uses and commercial values 
is as follows: 

(1) Sea Island cotton (Gossypium barbadense) is a native of 
tropical America. It has yellow flowers with purple spots; bolls 
mostly 3-locked, black seeds, fuzzy only at the ends, and very long, 


silky fiber. “ Fancy Sea Island,” grown on the islands and mainland 
along the coast of South Carolina, has a fiber 2 inches long, sometimes 
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Tic. 4.—Principal commercial types of cotton. Combed lint of five important 
types: (1) Sea Island; (2) Egyptian: (3 upland long-staple; (4) upland 
short-staple; (5) Asiatic. (Natural size.) 
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even longer, and is the most valuable of the world’s cottons, sur- 
passing all other types in length, strength, and fineness. Most of the 
Sea Island crop, with a staple of 134 to 1} inches, is grown farther 
inland in Georgia and Florida and is known commercially as “ Flori- 
das” and “Georgias.” Before the coming of the boll weevil the 
average yearly production of Sea Island cotton in the United States 
was about 90,000 running bales, of which the fancy grades represented 
about one-tenth. Since the invasion of the boll weevil the production 
of Sea Island cotton has rapidly declined, and in the last few years 
the crop of the United States has been a failure. In 1920 production 
practically ceased, the crop amounting to less than 2,000 bales, whereas 
in 1916 the production was about 116,000 bales. The remainder of 
the Sea Island crop of the world, probably amounting to 10,000 bales, 
is produced mostly in the West Indies, principally St. Vincent, Bar- 
bados, and St. Kitts, and in Peru. (See staple No. 1, Fig. 4.) 

(2) Egyptian cotton (Gossypium barbadense) is similar to Sea 
Island in the general appearance of the plants, and has a fine, silky, 
strong fiber. The staple is from 1;% to 1% inches long, and is second 
in value only to the Sea Island. Egypt furnishes the bulk of the 
annual crop, averaging about 1,250,000 bales of 500 pounds each, of 
which from 150,000 to 350,000 bales have been exported to the United 
States. Egyptian cotton is also produced in the irrigated valleys 
of Arizona and California, the first commercial planting being made 
in 1912, although it was experimentally grown in this country many 
years before that time. The American industry has rapidly grown 
from a production of 7,000 bales in 1916 in the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona to a total in both Arizona and Californa of about 100,000 
bales in 1920. (See staple No. 2, Fig. 4.) 

(3) Upland long-staple cotton (Gossypium hirsutum), grown chiefly 
in the United States, occupies a commercial position between the 
Egyptian and the Upland short staples. The plants resemble those 
of the short-staple type. having unspotted white flowers, bolls 4 or 
5-locked, and seeds usually well covered with white, brown, or 
' green fuzz, in addition to the lint. The staple ranges in length from 
14 to 1? inches, and for some purposes competes with Egyptian. 
Most of the Upland long-staple crop of the United States is pro- 
duced in the delta lands of Mississippi. in the Pecos and Red River 
Valleys of Texas, in Oklahoma, Arkansas. California, and South 
Carolina. The annual production is about 1,500,000 bales. (See 
staple No.3, Fig. 4.) 

(4) Upland short-staple (Gossypium hirsutum) constitutes about 
92 per cent of the cotton crop of the United States and about 50 per 
cent of the world’s crop of 20,000,000 bales. ‘“ American Middling,” 
the standard short-staple grade, is the basis.of price quotations for 
all short-staple cottons. The staple varies in length from five- 
eighths to 1 inch, with some varieties exceeding an inch when grown 
under the most favorable conditions. Hundreds of varieties are 
cultivated in the American Cotton Belt, differing in habits of growth, 
size of bolls, earliness of opening, abundance, length, and uniformity 
of staple. American Upland varieties have been introduced into 
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Russian Turkestan and Transcaucasia, and now constitute the major 
portion of the crop in those regions. They are also being grown 
in India, China, Chosen, Africa, Asia Minor, and Brazil. (See staple 
No. 4, Fig. 4.) 

(5) Asiatic cottons include Gossypium herbaceum and several re- 
lated botanical species, indicum, neglectum, and arboreum. The 
staple is short, often only three-eighths to three-fourths of an inch, 
but strong and rather rough. Asiatic cotton is grown in India, 
China, Asia Minor, Persia, Indo-China, and Japan, but in several 
districts is giving place to the American Upland type. The total 
volume of the crop is large but unknown, most of it being applied 
to domestic or local uses. (See staple No. 5, Fig. 4.) 


Shifts in Cotton Production. 


In the development of the United States the cotton crop 
has moved across the Cotton Belt from east to west. Areas 
have been tried out north of the areas in which cotton is now 
grown. Practically all possible available area for produc- 
tion in the United States has had a trial. Within the limits 
of suitable climatic conditions, production expands or con- 
tracts with changes in prices or in the profitableness of grow- 
ing the crop. Shifts and changes in the distribution of the 
crop from 1839 to date are shown by Figures 5 to 9, inclu- 
sive. . 

In 1839 the cotton crop occupied only about half the area 
that it now occupies. Texas and the Indian territory west 
of Arkansas were not producing cotton. East of Texas all 
of the territory of the Cotton Belt had been opened to occupa- 
tion by cotton planters and was being rapidly developed. 
The addition of large areas of new land that was well suited 
to the cultivation of cotton increased production so rapidly 
in the decade 1839-1849 that prices fell to a very low point. 
Notwithstanding low prices, production increased 50 per cent. 
Prices were better during the decade 1849-1859, and produc- 
tion continued to increase in all parts of the Cotton Belt, 
the greatest gains being made in the Southwestern States. 
In this decade Texas and Arkansas began to contribute to 
the annual crops of the United States. In this and the pre- 
ceding decade, railroads were constructed from the coast to 
the interior in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama, increasing the transportation facilities and thereby 
encouraging the further development of cotton production 
in the interior of these States. 
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The blockade during the Civil War temporarily ruined the 
cotton industry of the South. During the war some cotton 


COTTON 
PRODUCTION 
1839 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
4,000 BALES 


--- 386,803 

.... 326,785 

pee 

sec 278 ROP —— 

... 123,421 Tae U.S . 1,580,959 
. 103,852 | W 402 


Fic, 5.—More than three-fourths of the cotton crop of 1839 was grown east 
of the Mississippi River. Mississippi was the leading State and Georgia 
next. Several counties in Illinois and Missouri reported cotton. 


COTTON 
PRODUCTION 
1859 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
4,000 BALES 
PRODUCTION, 1859, IN 500-POUND BALES 
iss... 962,006 | S.C .. 282,730 | IL 
= : 237.171 | Utah... 
- 116,411 | Kans .... 
Pata ape ee <3 eee N. Mex. . . 
+. 293914 | Va... 10,182 | U-5-- 4,309,641 
* Census figures appear incorrect 


Fic. 6.—There was a great shift in area and a great increase in production 
between 1839 and 1859. The black prairie of Alabama and Mississippi 
and the alluvial lands along the Mississippi contributed largely to tbe 
increase in production. New territory was added in eastern Texas, 


was produced, but for the most part agricultural activities 


were diverted to the production of food. In 1865 the South 
99912°—yeK 1921 


99 
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was again free to return to a high degree of specialization in 
cotton. The recovery of production was necessarily slow. 


COTTON 


PRODUCTION 
1879 


EACH DOT 
REPRESENTS 
4,000 BALES 


PRODUCTION, 1879, IN 500-POUND BALES 
iss. 963,111 pe se 20,318 


U.S... 5,755,359 


Fic. 7.—By 1879 production had practically recovered from the effects of the 
Civil War. It had shifted farther westward in Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory. In the East the effects of the use of fertilizers on the upper Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont began to show in increased production. 


“ COTTON 
PRODUCTION 
1899 


EACH DOT 
REPRESENTS 
4,000 BALES 


N.C... 433,014 

Tenn . 235, 

Ind. T. 155,729 

Okla.. 72,012 
25 | Fla 53, 


Mol 2 25,732) asc aaaaaae 
Va) fame jee ee 


Fic. 8,—Texas trebled her crop between 1879 and 1899. In the East produc- 
tion continued to increase with the use of more fertilizer. At this date 
the boll weevil had begun to operate in Texas but had covered very little 
ground. (See Fig. 23.) 
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The crop of 1866 was less than 2 million bales, which was less 
than half that of 1859 and a little greater than the crop of 
1839. High prices stimulated production by the farmers 
along the northern border of the Cotton Belt and in Arkansas 
and Texas. It was not so difficult to reorganize agricultural 
activities where the farms were small and worked largely by 
white labor as it was to reorganize the large plantations which 
had been worked by slave labor. By 1879 conditions in the 
South were fairly stable again, and the crop of that year was 
the largest that had ever been produced. All the States, 
except Alabama and Louisiana, produced more cotton in 1879 
than in 1859. 

Production doubled between 1879 and 1898. In the West 
the increase in production was largely from new lands. The 
expansion of railroads in Texas was followed by the rapid 
development of cotton production in the Black Waxy Prairie 
region, grazing and grain farming giving way to cotton. 
Production in Arkansas and Oklahoma had also increased 
greatly. In the East there was an increase in production, 
largely as the result of the extensive use of fertilizer on sandy 
soils and of improvements in methods of. production. - 

The development of Oklahoma and western Texas added 
a large acreage to the cotton-producing area between 1899 
and 1909. The total acreage increased 32 per cent in the 
decade and continued to increase up to 1914. This period 
is marked by the spread of the boll weevil, by the intensi- 
fication of efforts to produce higher yields and better quali- 
ties, by the introduction of cotton into the irrigated districts 
of southern California and Arizona, by the great increase in 
the value of cotton seed, by the rapid development of cotton 
manufacturing in the South, and by increased competition 
from foreign countries. 

Since 1914 production of cotton has been reduced con- 
siderably by the ravages of the boll weevil. The crop of 
1919 was only a little larger than the crop of 1909, which 
was a short crop for that period. The crop of 1921 was 
greatly reduced by the boll weevil and was the shortest 
crop that has been produced since 1895. It may be noted 
that the heaviest reductions were made in the regions most 
recently infested by the boll weevil. (Compare Figs. 9 
and 23,) 
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Acreage, Yield, and Production. 


Beginning with the earliest date for which acreage data 
are available, the area of cotton harvested has quadrupled. 
The very rapid increase from 1866 to 1880 was a process of 
recovering after the Civil War. The rapid expansion from 
1893 to 1911 was for the most part an expansion westward 
in Texas and Oklahoma. In recent years a tendency seems 
to be developing to maintain a level or possibly to reduce 
the area in cotton. The ravages of the boll weevil have 
caused reductions in acreage in the worst infested areas. 
These reductions have been offset by expansion of cultivated 
areas in which the weevil has been less destructive. 

Yields per acre fluctuate greatly from year to year. The 
average for 1921 was the lowest of which there is a record. 
The trend of yields was downward to 1890, after which it 
was upward for 16 years, and is again downward. Three 
major factors in the trend of yields are shifts in area, fer- 
tilizers, and boll weevil. The downward trend in the first 
period noted was due largely to expanding low-yielding 
areas, the upward tendency, developed later, was due largely 
to increased use of fertilizers in some States, and the later 
downward tendency is caused primarily by the activities of 
the boll weevil. 

Production fluctuates with yields and follows a composite 
trend between acreage and yield. Unusually large areas 
planted from 1910 to 1914 and good yields produced very 
large crops, the crop of 1914 being the largest ever produced. 
Since 1914 the crops have averaged about the same as for the 
period 1904-1909, and last year’s crop was the smallest pro- 
duced since 1895. 


Diversification of Crops in the South. 


The averages of crops in the South as reported by the 
censuses of 1880-1921, inclusive, show no decided tendency 
toward diversification until the last decade. Several new 
crops have come into the South in this period and now occupy 
considerable areas. The area sown to rice has increased over 
50 per cent but is still a small percentage of the total cul- 
tivated area. In recent years peanut growing has developed 
some importance. Soy beans and cowpeas are comparatively 
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new crops in the South. Kafir and milo are new crops in 
Oklahoma and Texas. The total acreage of all these new 
crops compared with the total acreage of cotton or corn is not 
very great, but together with all other crops they now make 
up about one-third of the total crop area. 


Changes in acreages of selected crops in the cotton-growing States, 
1879-1919. 


Number ofacres, Per cent of total acreage of principal 
000 omitted. crops. 


| 1919 | 1909 | 1899 | 1889 | 1879 | 1919 | 1909 | 1899 | 1889 | 1879 


Bicase see == 779 610 342 161 174 0.8 0.7 0.5 0.3 0. 4 
Kafir, milo, 
maize, etc. ..... 2,635 | 1,108 | UE soscos§ 2S eee 2.7 1.4 23) Skea 55 - 


Hay—tame or } 
wild grasses... .| 4,360 | 3,518 | 1,950 | 1,543 | 454) 45| 44] 3.0] 3.2 1.1 
Annual legumes— 


eae ak. rH PAbeae 2 cate a Ee le pale i Os SO eee |e ee ee 
Sorghum kafir— | 
forage .225.0555.2 2,566 | 1,148 (Ue AOS beers pay 1.4 5 a On eee See ee 
Peanuts........-- o13| 724| 398| 143|....... 9 9 6) ane 
ee ee ee eee ees ee ee 
Total...... 12, 592 | 7,108 | 3,525 | 1,847 | 628 | 13.1 | se) 23 | 3.9 1.6 


Locally marked changes have taken place in the relative 
acreages of the different crops. The destructive activities 
of the boll weevil have been an important factor in bring- 
ing about these changes. The acreage of cotton in Georgia 


in 1919 - 
in wes vo | PERCENT OF TOTAL CROP ACREAGE 


siderably below | coTTON, CORN AND OTHER CROPS 
the acreage of COTTON GROWING STATES, 1879-1919 


1909. The reduc- 
tion in cotton 
acreage here was 
offset largely by 
an increase in the 
acreage of corn. 
There was a con- 


siderable increase 


in the acreage of Fic. 11.—From 1909 to 1919 the percentage of land 
h : cultivated in crops other than corn and cotton in 
ay, especially the Southern States increased considerably. 
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legume hay, otherwise there were no very significant changes. 
Similar but even more striking changes have taken place in 
Mississippi. In a few States cotton has increased in im- 
portance, offsetting, in a measure, the decline in the relative 
importance of cotton in the States which have been seriously 
affected by the boll weevil. 

In the last year, 1921, there seemed to be every reason for 
reducing the acreage planted to cotton and increasing the 
acreage planted to corn. According to the latest estimate, 

the result was a 

reduction of the 

cotton crop for 

1921 to approxi- 

mately the acreage 

for 1915, a total 
reduction from 
~ 1920 of about 10 
per cent. The 
high freight rates 
on corn from the 

North encouraged 
rig. 12.—Census returns of ie stock are not the increase in 

strictly comparable from date to date. The Corn production. 


figures available indicate that live stock has not ci : 
increased as rapidly as the acreage of cotton. For a long tame 
we have had this 


swinging from corn to cotton and from cotton to corn, main- 
taining a relation of about 50 to 50 between them. 

The number of live stock in the cotton-producing States 
has increased in the last 50 years, but not as rapidly as has 
the area planted to cotton. The number of cattle doubled 
and the number of swine increased about 25 per cent. The 
increase in live stock is supported by the increase in tame 
grass and legume hay. It is difficult to compare exactly the 
last two censuses. The change in number between the last 
two decades seems disappointing to one who believes that 
the South would profit by keeping more live stock. 


The Cotton Belt. 


The term “Cotton Belt” as it is generally used applies to 
that area of specialized cotton production in the South ex- 
tending from the Atlantic coast through North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, ‘Mississippi, 


NUMBER OF CATTLE AND SWINE 
TREND COMPARED WITH COTTON ACREAGE 
COTTON GROWING STATES, 1880-1920 
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Arkansas, western Tennessee, and northern Louisiana, and 
into Texas and Oklahoma. The densest production of cotton 
is found on the soils most suitable for its production in the 
center of this belt. (Figs. 9 and 13.) Both soil and climate 
are very important factors in the determination of areas 
suitable for cotton production. 

About two-thirds of the Cotton Belt consists of a broad 
coastal plain, composed principally of sedimentary materials, 
bordering and largely derived from two ancient and much- 
eroded mountain masses, the Appalachian Highlands (in- 
cluding the Piedmont) in the east and the Ozark Highlands 
in the west. From these highland areas rivers radiate across 
the coastal] plain, bordered, especially along their lower 
courses, by swampy flood plains often several miles wide; and 
in the broad depression between these two highlands the Mis- 
sissippi River flows southward, dividing the Cotton Belt into 
an eastern and western section approximately equal in area, 
in acreage of improved land, and in production of cotton. 
Beyond the boundary of the coastal plain the Cotton Belt 
includes northern and western marginal regions, comprising 
a portion of the Piedmont Plateau and of the valleys associ- 
ated with the Cumberland Plateau and Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in the east, together with the valleys of the southern 
Ozarks (Ouachita and Boston Mountains) and a portion of 
the prairies and great plains of Texas and Oklahoma in the 


west. 
Soils of the Cotton Belt. 


Cotton is grown on practically al] well-drained types of 
soil in the Cotton Belt, but a comparison of the map showing 
distribution of production with the map showing soils brings 
out the fact that certain types of soil seem to be much more 
suitable for cotton production than other types. (See Figs. 
9,13.) The most productive soils in a normal season are the 
dark-colored clay lands, particularly those rich in lime, such 
as the black prairies of Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, and 
the red, brown, and black well-drained river bottom land and 
the second bottoms such as are found in the Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas. The sandy loams of the Coastal Plain 
and the red subsoil Piedmont lands, when fertilized, also give 
high yields of cotton. The use of fertilizer permits the 
growing of cotton on light sandy land which would other- 
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wise give yields too low to be profitable. The red prairie of 
Texas and Oklahoma east Oklahoma prairie and that part 
of the Grand Prairie and Edwards Plateau of Texas are also 
productive soils, but in western Oklahoma and Texas the 
yields of the crops are frequently reduced by drought. (For 
detailed description of the soils shown on the map on page 
339, see Atlas of American Agriculture, cotton section.) 


Climate of the Cotton Belt.’ 


Although the most noticeable differences in the density 
of cotton acreage and variations in yield per acre within the 
Cotton Belt are due principally to soil conditions, the outer 
boundaries of cotton production are determined almost en- 
tirely by climatic factors. The Cotton Belt has an average 
summer temperature of 77 degrees along the northern bound- 
ary. This temperature appears to be the limit, beyond which 
commercial production becomes unprofitable. In the south- 
ern portion of the Cotton Belt the summer temperature is 80 
to 85 degrees. Along the northern margin of the Cotton Belt 
the last killing frost-in spring occurs on an average about 
April 10, and the first killing frost in fall about October 25, 
so that the frostless season is about 200 days. In the southern 
portion of the Cotton Belt the last killing frost in spring 
occurs about March 10 on the average, and the first killing 
frost in fall seldom before November 25, the frostless season 
being 260 days or more in length. 

The average annual precipitation in the Cotton Belt 
ranges from 23 inches in western Oklahoma and Texas to 
55 inches in eastern North Carolina and 60 inches in southern 
Mississippi, but throughout much of the belt is between 30 
and 50 inches. The spring rainfall ranges from 6 inches in 
western Texas to 16 inches in Arkansas and southern Mis- 
sissippi, being heavier in the Mississippi Valley States than 
in Texas or the South Atlantic States. The summer rainfall 
is somewhat greater than that of the other seasons, especially 
in the southern and eastern portion of the belt, reaching a 
maximum of 20 inches in southern Mississippi and in eastern 
North and South Carolina, while in the black prairie region 
of central Texas the amount received averages only 8 inches. 
Autumn is the driest season of the year, practically all the 


1Taken from the “ Cotton” section of the Atlas of American Agriculture, 
page 9. 
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DATE WHEN 
COTTON PLANTING BEGINS 
NORMAL YEAR 


BASEO ON REPORTS FROM ABOUT SOOO 
REPORTERS OF THE BUREAU OF CROP ESTIMATES 


Fic. 14.—In southern Texas planting begins about March 1, and the date 
becomes later going north to the northern border of the Cotton Belt, where 
it begins about April 21. The planting of cotton begins generally about 10 
to 20 days after the last killing frost in spring. 


DATE WHEN 
COTTON PICKING BEGINS 
NORMAL YEAR 


BASED ON REPORTS FROM ABOUT SOOO 
REPORTERS OF THE BUREAU OF CROP ESTIMATES 


Fic. 15.—Cotton picking begins early in July in southern Texas. Through the 
center of the Cotton Belt it begins in the latter part of August and along 
the northern border not until about September 11. The southern part of the 
Cotton Belt has a long picking season, but along the northern border the 
cotton must be picked as early as possible to escape the frost. 
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important cotton regions receiving less than 10 inches of rain 
during the fall months. February and November are the 
wettest months in the Mississippi Valley States, in Alabama, 
and in northern Georgia. August is the wettest month in 
the Carolinas and May in Texas and Oklahoma. October 
and November are the driest months throughout practically 
the entire Cotton Belt. 


Crop Combinations in the Cotton Belt. 


The high degree of specialization in cotton production in 
the Cotton Belt is in part explained by three things: First, 
the world demand for cotton is great, and the areas having 
especially favorable climate and other conditions are re- 
stricted. Second, cotton provides rather steady employment 
for labor from early in the spring to a little beyond the 
middle of the summer and from early fall to early winter. 
In fact, it provides so fully for the employment of labor 
throughout the season that a cotton farmer usually chooses 
his other crops more with a view to making the business and 
home partly self-sufficing than he does with a view to pro- 
viding profitable employment for labor at times when cotton 
does not require attention. (See Fig. 18, seasonal distribu- 
tion of labor.) Third, cotton is marketed direct—that is, it 
is not disposed of through live stock. If it were a crop to be 
fed, a farmer would in all probability need to give more 
attention than he does to the production of other crops which 
would be supplementary from the standpoint of caring for 
live stock. As it is, he produces forage and grain crops 
mainly for a few head of work stock. Considering these 
things, it is not surprising that cotton farmers are not in- 
clined to produce more corn, sorghum, oats, cowpeas, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, etc., than they themselves can make good use 
of in the course of producing and marketing cotton. 

The accompanying map (Fig. 16) shows the Cotton Belt 
divided north and south and east and west on the basis of 
‘certain differences in the choice of crops grown with cotton. 
The line drawn north and south through Oklahoma and 
Texas indicates where corn begins rather definitely to give 
way to kafir and other grain sorghums. But for the dryness 
of the climate to the west of this line, corn would hold its 
place on cotton farms throughout the Cotton Belt. 
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COMBINATIONS | 
IN THE 
COTTON BELT 


* VERY FEW ACRES OF SUCH CROPS 
AS COW PEAS, PEANUTS GOATS 


Fic. 16.—North of the line drawn through the Cotton Belt from Virginia on 
the east down through the Southern States and extending to the Mexican 
border on the west wheat and other small grains appear in the cropping 
system, South of this line small grains do not appear, their place being 
taken by leguminous crops. Another line drawn from the Kansas border 
across Oklahoma and Texas separates the kafir-producing area from the 
corn-producing area. 
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COTTON ACREAGE, AND PERCENTAGE 
COTTON ACREAGE IS OF ACREAGE OF ALL CROPS 


Fic. 17.—Considering State totals, the greatest specialization in cotton is in 
Texas, with South Carolina second and Mississippi third. In seyeral areas 
over 70 per cent of all the land in crops is in cotton. The largest area of 
this kind is along the Mississippi River in Mississippi and Arkansas. 
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important, oats are practically the only small grain grown. 
This lower part of the Cotton Belt lies almost wholly within 
the Coastal Plain, where climatic conditions generally are 
less favorable to the production of small grains than they 
are farther north. 

The choice of the large-seeded annual legumes in the 
southern division of the Cotton Belt tends to be cowpeas in 
the Mississippi River bottoms and to the east along the up- 
per part of the Coastal Plains, peanuts and velvet beans else- 
where between eastern Texas and southeastern Georgia, and 
peanuts alone in northeastern North Carolina and southeast- 
ern Virginia. The share of land allotted to these crops in 
the Coastal Plains of southern Texas is almost negligible. 
In the northern division of the Cotton Belt, where the small 
grains are more important, a little land is allotted to cow- 
peas and peanuts, but very little to velvet beans. 


General Farm Practices. 


Time and method of preparing land, of planting, culti- 
vating, picking the cotton, and the cost of preparing it for 
market vary much in different parts of the South. Prob- 
ably in most cases the causes of the differences are not to be 
found only in the different customs; there are also physical 
and economic reasons for the differences. 


Fic. 19.—One-mule plow in Southeast. 
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Wherever crab grass, Johnson grass, and other weeds 
‘grow profusely in the fields the cultivation of cotton re- 
quires from one to three hoeings per season. With one 
mule a man can plow, chop, and hoe from 10 to 20 acres, 
from which 5 to 10 bales of cotton are produced, and this 
is ordinarily all one family can pick. Therefore, one-mule 
implements are used over the greater portion of the east- 
ern part of the Cotton Belt. In some sections the topog- 
raphy of the land would make the use of larger implements 
difficult. In the level, black lands of Texas, however, where, 
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Fic. 20.—Two-muale plow in Texas 


owing to the smaller amount or absence of crab grass, the 
hoe work is comparatively small and where transient labor 
can be obtained to pick the cotton, 4-mule implements are 
frequently used in preparing the land and 2-mule imple- 
ments in cultivating it. 

The newest form of cotton cultivation in the United 
States has developed in the irrigated districts of the South- 
west. Here the essentially distinctive features are level- 


ing the land so that the entire field may be irrigated uni- 
99912°—yxgxK 1921—_23 
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formly and regulating the water so as to produce the de- 
sired results in producing the cotton. Another special kind 
of culture is used in producing the sea-island cotton of 
South Carolina and Georgia. 


Fertilizers. 


Commercial fertilizers are extensively used in the pro 
duction of cotton in the Southeastern States. (See Fig. 21.) 
Comparing Figure 21 with Figure 13, the heaviest use of 
fertilizers is seen to be on the soils of the Coastal Plains of 


EXPENDITURE 
FOR 


FERTILIZER 
1919 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
100,000 DOLLARS 


Fic. 21.—Distribution of the expenditure for fertilizers as reported by the 
census of 1919. The heaviest use of fertilizers is on the Coastal Plain 
and Piedmont of the Carolinas and Georgia. Very little is used west of 
Alabama. Compare the distribution of expenditures for fertilizers with 
distribution of cotton production (Fig. 9). 


North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and also to 
_a considerable extent upon the soils of the Piedmont of these 
States. 

The fertilizers most generally used consist of acid phos- 
phate, kainit, muriate of potash, and nitrate of soda. In 
many regions the greatest outlay of cash in producing the 
crop is for the fertilizers. After labor, it is the most im- 
portant factor in the cost of producing cotton in these 
Eastern States. 
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Cotton Pests. 
The Boll Weevil. 


The origins] home of the boll weevil appears to be the 
plateau region of Mexico or Central America. Previous to 
1892 the insect had spread through much of Mexico. Little 
is known, however, concerning the extent or rapidity of 
dispersion. About 1892 the weevil crossed the Rio Grande 
near Brownsville, Tex. Whether it flew across or was trans- 
ported in some way is not known. By 1894 it had spread to 


Fic.. 22.—Cotton boll weevil. Puncturing young flower bud. (Natural size.) 


half a dozen counties in southern Texas.. Since 1894 it has 
extended its range annually from 40 to 160 miles, although 
in several‘instances the winter conditions have been such as 
to cause a decrease in the infested area. (See Fig. 23.) 

Outside of the United States the boll weevil is known to 
occur throughout the larger portion of Mexico and southward 
to Guatemala and Costa Rica. It is known to occur also 
in the eastern half of Cuba. 

In the newly invaded region of the Cotton Belt the loss 
from boll-weevil damage may run as high as 50 per cent or 
more of the crop and invariably creates a condition border- 
ing on panic among cotton planters. Under such conditions 
diversified farming and animal husbandry receive a powerful 
impetus. As time passes, however, and the planters learn 
the proper methods of raising cotton under boll-weevil con- 
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ditions, a considerable reduction of the loss incident to the 
presence of the weevil is apparent. 

The actual damage done by the boll weevil varies greatly 
from year to year. A very mild winter is invariably fol- 
lowed by a heavy weevil infestation during the following 
summer. Excessive rainfall during the summer months is 
also conducive to greater weevil activity. In prairie regions 
where the insect obtains little or no protection through the 
winter, it never becomes so numerous as in other quarters 
where conditions favorable for hibernation are found. The 
Bureau of Crop Estimates of this department in the fall of 
1920 estimated the average annual loss for the last four years 
to be about $300,000,000. 

Hibernation takes place in the adult stage. After frost 
in the fall the last surviving generation of adults seek such 
shelter as may be found under old cotton stalks and dead 
grass, or in near-by woods. In regions where Spanish moss 
is abundant, this material provides a favorite place for the 
weevil to pass the winter. An average of about 6 per cent 
of the weevils entering hibernation in the fall survive the 
winter. A very cold winter will reduce the number that will 
survive, and a very mild winter will augment it. In the 
spring the survivors emerge from hibernation, breed, and 
thus start another generation. Several generations are pro- 
duced each year, each much more numerous than the last 
preceding. The period from generation to generation is 
about 25 days. 

The boll weevil can not be eradicated, but certain measures 
may be taken which, under ordinary circumstances, will con- 
trol it to the extent that a profitable crop of cotton may be 
raised. 

During comparatively recent years a system of boll-weevil 
control by the use of calcium arsenate in dry-dust form has 
been developed. It has been thoroughly tested for the last 
seven years and has proved to be fairly successful. Special- 
ized treatment of the plants with this arsenical is necessary 
for successful control. Publications giving details of this 
treatment are issued by the Bureau of Entomology. 

In addition to the use of poison, certain other measures may 
be taken to reduce weevil damage. Fall destruction of the 
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cotton plants, either by burning or by plowing under, de- 
stroys the possible hibernating places of the weevil in the 
fields. If it can be done before the first killing frost great 
numbers of weevils will be destroyed. 

The use of an early maturing variety of cotton is impor- 
tant. Likewise the seed should be planted as early in the 
spring as possible without risk of damage from frost. The 
object of this is to get the crop well along before the weevils 
have become nu- 
merous enough to 
be destructive. 


The Pink Bollworm 


The pink boll- 
worm has_ been 
known in other 
countries as a de- 
structive cotton 
pest since the year 
1842, at which 
time an English 
entomologist 
FIc. of Dink talon Adult, larva, pupa, and called attention to 

egg. (Enlarged.) its depredations 
in India. It was first noted in Egypt in 1911. In the same 
year the pest was introduced into Mexico, evidently in two 
importations of cotton seed from Egypt. The fact of its 
establishment in Mexico did not become known to our au- 
thorities until 1916. An embargo upon Mexican cotton seed 
was declared immediately, but prior to this order large quan- 
tities of seed were shipped to certain oil mills in Texas for 
grinding. On September 10, 1917, the first infestation on 
American soil was found in a cotton field at Hearne, Tex. 

The Hearne district was then made a cotton-free zone— 
that is, no cotton was grown in the district—and was so 
maintained for three years. This district is now believed 
to be entirely free from the pest. demonstrating what may be 
accomplished where adequate control is maintained for a 
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period of years. Other areas that have been found infested 
are indicated on the map (Fig. 25). 

The damage which might result from the uncontrolled 
infestation of the Cotton Belt of the United States by the 
pink bollworm can be estimated only by the damage done 
elsewhere, as so far none of the outbreaks in this country 
have been allowed to go entirely uncontrolled. In November, 
1920, a commission organized by the Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, after a careful investigation in the Laguna dis- 
trict of Mexico, where the insect has been allowed to run its 
natural course, submitted a report indicating a loss of at 
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Fig, 25.—The pink bollworm was discovered in certain very limited areas in 
Texas in 1917 and in Louisiana during the winter of 1919-20. The pest 
has apparently been stamped out in Louisiana, and the actual infestation 
in Texas is greatly reduced. 


least 50 per cent of the cotton crop of 1920 of that district 
due to the pink bollworm. As a matter of fact the pink 
bollworm is probably the most serious single cotton pest of 
the world. Its potential danger is greatly enhanced by the 
habit of the insect in the larval stage of entering the cotton 
seed and remaining there for several months of the year. 
By reason of this habit the pest is easily transported to any 
part of the globe where cotton seed is carried. 

The only chance of exterminating this pest is by the en- 
forcement for a period of years of noncotton zones for the 
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invaded areas, and any attempt at control which permits the 
continuation of the growth of cotton in such areas will be 
followed by the inevitable increase of the pest and its ulti- 
mate spread throughout the South. Perhaps the most de- 
termined fight which any nation has ever waged for the 
eradication of a single insect species within its borders has 
been carried on since the discovery of the pink bollworm in 
Texas, and the end is not yet. 
The Cotton Bollworm. 


Some doubt exists whether the cotton bollworm is a native 
species or came originally from some other country. At 
any rate, long before the advent of the boll weevil, it was 
one of the oldest, most widely distributed, and most de- 
structive of injurious insects. It is a general feeder, at- 
tacking a great many wild and cultivated plants other than 
cotton. 

A number of years ago the annual loss to the cotton crop 
caused by this pest was estimated at $8,500,000. The dam- 
age, however, is somewhat sporadic, being worse in some 
years than in others, and is likely to be very uneven over 
the Cotton Belt in any one, year. 

The insect passes the winter in the soil in one of the 
immature stages. Fall or winter plowing is therefore ad- 
vantageous in its control. In fact the same methods of 
control advocated for the boll weevil are applicable to this 
species. If calcium arsenate is used for the weevil, this 
should be sufficient for the control of the bollworm. 


The Cotton Leafworm. 


The cotton leafworm has been known to cotton planters 
in the United States since 1793. It is unique in that it 
does not spend the winter in this country. It is a native 
of tropical regions south of the United States, and in some 
years does not appear here in destructive numbers. At 
other times the adult moths fly northward, reaching our 
Cotton Belt fairly early in the season, and there lay eggs 
for another generation. This soon appears as the familiar 
defoliating worm. At the end of the season, when cold 
weather sets in, all stages of the insect within our borders 
succumb to climatic conditions. 

The species is easily controlled by the application of cal- 
cium arsenate as for the boll weevil. 
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The Cotton Situation. 
Cotton Diseases in the United States. 


Several important diseases attack the cotton crop and 
cause losses which in 1920 were estimated by the Plant Dis- 
ease Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture 
at over 13 per cent of the total production. 


Cotton Wilt. 


Cotton wilt is a disease which causes stunting, wilting, and 
death of the entire plant. It is due to a fungus, Fusarium, 


Fic. 26.—Four important diseases of cotton. A, An eelworm bores into 
cotton roots and causes rootknot. B, The angular leaf spot produces dead 
areas on the leaves and rotting of the bolls. C, The wilt disease stunts 
the plants and causes blackening of the inside of the stalks. D, This boll 
rot is due to anthracnose. 
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which enters the roots and plugs the water vessels. This 
parasite remains indefinitely in the soil, so that infested fields 
cannot be planted to the ordinary kinds of cotton. Resistant 
varieties bred by the Department of Agriculture have come 
into general use, however, and constitute an effective remedy 
for wilt. This trouble is widely distributed in the sandy 
soils of the coastal plain, from southern Virginia and North 
Carolina to Arkansas and eastern Texas, and is occasionally 
met in the Piedmont and other districts. (See Fig. 26.) 


Texas Root-Rot. 


Texas root-rot is due to another serious soil-infesting 
fungus, which occurs from Texas and Arkansas westward, 
principally on the black waxy or heavier types of soils. This 
causes a wilting of cotton over large areas in midsummer and 
constitutes a serious problem, as alfalfa, sweet potatoes, many _ 
fruits, and other crops are also susceptible, and because no 
thoroughly effective remedy is known. 


Root-Knot. 


Root-knot, a disease characterized by abnormal galls or 
swellings of the roots, is due to a tiny eelworm or nematode. 
The plants are dwarfed and the yield reduced. Root-knot 
occurs commonly in association with wilt on the same types 
of sandy soil. It attacks a very large number of other crops. 
Its contro] is based on rotation with immune crops or varie- 
ties, involving a readjustment of crop rotation. 


Rust. 


Rust is a name commonly used for a trouble marked by the 
early defoliation and premature death of cotton on soils 
lacking in vegetable matter and potash or poorly drained. 
It occurs throughout the Cotton Belt and causes large losses 
annually. The trouble is controllable by good farming 
methods, particularly by the use of potash fertilizers, stable 
manure, or green manuring, and by drainage. 


Anthracnose 


Anthracnose is a fungous disease of the cotton plant spread 
through the use of infected seed. It may cause a damping- 
off of the young seedlings and some injury to the plant, but 
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is most harmful as a cause of boll rot in wet weather. An- 
thracnose occurs to a greater or less extent over the entire 
Cotton Belt. It may be controlled by crop rotation and the 
use of disease-free seed. 


Angular Leaf-Spot. 


Angular leaf-spot, or bacterial blight, can be found in 
nearly every cotton field throughout the Cotton Belt as a 
leaf-spot, stem blight, and boll rot; but Upland cotton is 
quite resistant to it, and the losses are therefore not as great 
as in Egyptian cotton, which is very susceptible. The most 
effective method of control combines the use of disease-free 
seed with crop rotation. 

All of these diseases are described more fully in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1187. 


Cost of Production. 


The problem of making ends meet has been especially 
serious for cotton growers in 1920 and 1921. Expenses have 
been high and prices low. Relief has been sought in efforts 
to enhance the prices to producers by various methods 
without marked success. Since the prices for each crop are 
determined after production and without regard to costs, 
farmers must attempt to forecast prices and to adjust op- 
erations so as to produce at a cost which will return a profit 
at the price for which the cotton will sell. Some farmers 
may not find it possible to reduce their costs low enough 
to meet prospective low prices for cotton, but may be able 
to produce something else with profit. In any case a knowl- 
edge of costs may be helpful to a farmer in determiniag 
how much cotton he should try to produce and how much 
he may profitably expend in producing it. 

A grower who knows his own actual cost of production, 
and has average or standard figures to compare with his 
own, is in a fair way to stop small leaks in his expenses and 
to reinforce those features of his practice in which he has 
an advantage. 

To assist cotton growers in establishing reasonable aver- 
ages and working standards and to assemble cost informa- 
tion, which individuals acquire only slowly, the Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics undertook compre- 
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hensive studies of the cost of producing cotton. (See Fig. 
27.) The first of these was made for the crop of 1918, in 
10 representative counties in 4 States, the actual cost of 
producing cotton in 1918 being worked out for 842 farms. 
(See Bulletin 896, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) A similar 
study was made for the crop grown in 1919, the results of 
which are summarized in the charts on pages following. 
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Fic. 27.—Location of surveys and cost of production studies in the Cotton Belt. 
The first of these was made for the crop of 1918 in 10 representative counties 
in 4 States. The results of the surveys made in 1919 are summarized in 
charts that follow. 


Variation in Cost of Production. 


A farmer who is keeping his own records and comparing 
with others must recognize the fact that costs necessarily 
vary from farm to farm, as well as from one region to an- 
other. This is due to variations in the character of pro- 
ducers themselves, as well as in the character of the land 
and of the methods employed in growing the crop. The 
variation in the net cost of lint cotton per pound on 783 
farms in 1919 (Fig. 28), illustrates the wide range of costs. 
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VARIATION IN NET COST OF PRODUCTION OF LINT COTTON 
ON 783 FARMS 
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Fic. 28.—The net cost ranged from 12 cents to $3.78 per pound of lint. One- 
half of the cotton cost 35 cents and less. The bulk of the cotton, 85 per 
cent, was produced at a cost up to 50 cents per pound. 
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It costs more to produce cotton in some regions than in 
others. The net cost per acre and the net cost per pound 
of lint in 1919 are shown in Figure 29 for each of 11 typical 
Cotton Belt counties. The average yields per acre reported 
in each case are shown in a column to the right of the chart. 
It will be noted that high cost per acre with good yields 
may result in low cost per pound, and low cost per acre with 
ordinary or poor yields in high cost per pound. Im fact, 
judicious expenditures for fertilizer, good seed, good care 
of the crop, or a combination of them, pays. In any year 
much depends upon the seasonal weather. The 1919 crop 
was practically a failure in three of the counties surveyed. 


REGIONAL VARIATION IN COTTON COSTS 
1919 
783 RECORDS IN 11 COUNTIES 


NET aN Aas ACRE NET or te POUND Aa 
AREA 
= oe 


ANDERSON CO. S.C 


MARSHALL CO. ALA 


BARNWELL CO. SC 


GREENE CO. GA. 


LEE CO. ARK. 


LAUDERDALE CO, ALA 


MITCHELL CO. GA. 


MONROE CO. MISS. 


LAURENS CO. GA 


ELUS CO. TEX. 


RUSK CO. TEX. 


Fic, 29.—Variations both in the cost per acre and in the yield per acre cause 
variations in the net cost per pound of lint. The average acre in Anderson 
County cultivated at the highest cost in 1919 produced the highest average 
yield at the lowest cost per pound. It is not always the greater the cost 
the higher the yield. Note Lee County, Ark. 

The distribution of costs differs with the practice, as is 
shown in Figure 30 for several of the more important factors. 
Thus labor per acre is relatively low in Ellis County, Tex., 
where the fields are large and level enough to permit the 
use of two horses and riding cultivators instead of a man 
to each mule. In the South Carolina and Georgia counties 
the use of fertilizer was very general and liberal, while in 
Ellis County, Tex., no fertilizer was used on cotton, and only 
one of the farms in Lee County, Ark., reported use of fer- 
tilizer, The value of the land, use cost, or rent of land is 
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COTTON 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


TOGETHER WITH VALUES OF FARM PROPERTY AND FARM INCOMES, 1919 


AS REPORTED BY 783 FARMERS IN 11 COUNTIES 
(THE AREAS ARE ARRANGED BY TOTAL COST PER ACRE, THE HIGHEST AT THE TOP) 


HORSE AND MULE LABOR 


MAN LABOR 


AREAS: SURVEYED 
ANDERSON CO., S.C. 
MARSHALL CO. ALA 
BARNWELL CO, S.C. 
GREENE CO. GA. 

LEE CO. ARK. 
LAUDERDALE CO., ALA. 
MITCHELL CO., GA. 
MONROE CO., MISS. 
LAURENS CO., GA. 
ELLIS: CO., TEX. 

RUSH CO. TEX. 
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MMMM HOURS PREPARING, PLANTING & CULTIVATING 


HOURS DURING PICKING AND MARKETING 


POUNDS PER ACRE 


AREAS SURVEYED 
ANDERSON CO., S.C. 
MARSHALL CO. ALA 
BARNWELL CO., S.C 
GREENE CO, GA. 
LEE CO., ARK. 
LAUDERDALE CO., ALA. 
MITCHELL CO., GA. 
MONROE CO., MISS. 
LAURENS CO., GA. 
ELLIS CO., TEX. 

RUSH CO., TEX 
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ANDERSON CO., S.C. 
MARSHALL CO., ALA. 
BARNWELL CO., S.C. 
GREENE CO., GA. 

LEE CO., ARK. 
LAUDERDALE CO. ALA. 
MITCHELL CO. GA. 
MONROE CO., MISS. 
LAURENS CO., GA. 
ELLIS CO., TEX. 


RUSH CO., TEX. 
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AREAS SURVEYED 
ANDERSON CO. SC. 
MARSHALL CO., ALA. 
BARNWELL CO. S.C. 
GREENE CO. GA. 
LEE CO., ARK. 
LAUDERDALE CO. ALA. 
MITCHELL CO., GA. 
MONROE CO., MISS. 
LAURENS CO. GA. 
ELLIS CO. TEX. 


RUSH CC., TEX. 


AREAS SURVEYED 
ANDERSON CO., S.C. 
MARSHALL CO.. ALA. 
BARNWELL CO. S.C. 
GREENE CO., GA. 
LEE CO., ARK. 
LAUDERDALE CO. ALA. 
MITCHELL CO. GA. 
MONROE CO., MISS. 
LAURENS CO., GA. 
ELLIS CO., TEX 
RUSH CO., TEX. 
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MMMM HOURS PREPARING, PLANTING & CULTIVATING 
(227) - HOURS DURING PICKING AND MARKETING 


AREAS SURVEYED 
ANDERSON CO., S.C. 
MARSHALL CO., ALA. 
BARNWELL CO., SC. 
GREENE CO., GA. 

LEE CO.. ARK. 
LAUDERDALE CO., ALA. 
MITCHELL CO. GA. 
MONROE CO., MISS. 
LAURENS CO., GA. 
ELUS CO., TEX. 

RUSH CO., TEX. 


| oo DOLLARS PER ACRE | aps ACRE 


100 150 


| oo DOLLARS PER ACRE | 


YIELD OF LINT COTTON 


ANDERSON CO., SC. 
MARSHALL CO., ALA. 
BARNWELL CO., S.C. 
GREENE CO. GA. 

LEE CO., ARK. 
LAUDERDALE CO. ALA. 
. MITCHELL CO. GA. 
MONROE CO., MISS. 
LAURENS CO. GA. 
ELLIS CO., TEX. 


RUSH CO.. TEX 


peer 


AREAS SURVEYED 


he oon 


Fig. 30.—Counties are arranged in the order of the total cost per acre, the 
Note especially the contrast between Anderson County, 


highest at the top. 


8. C., and Ellis County, Tex. 
County stands first among all the counties, 


Cost per acre and yield per acre in Anderson 
is second in value of fertilizers 


used, in value of crop land, and in farm income; whereas Ellis County had 


next to the lowest yields produced with the smallest amount of labor, 


fertilizer, 


highest in value of any of the counties. 


no 


and gave an average farm income on crop land averaging. the 
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another widely variable item, the lowest values being found 


in Rush County, 
Tex. 


Tex., 


and the highest in Ellis County, 
In addition to the average expense of labor, 


horse 


labor, fertilizer, and value of land, the chart shows also the 
value of, the total farm capital, the farm income for 1919, 


and the yield of lint cotton per 


acre. 


An Example. 
As a guide for the use of farmers who wish to determine 
their actual costs for any season promptly and very closely, 


Example for figuring costs per acre of cotton and per pound of lint. 


Figures for Mitchell 
3 County, Ga., crop 
Teme of 1919. 


| 


Amount. /|Price.| Cost. 


1921 


Your farm. 


Amount.|Price. 


Cost. 


Amount.) Price. 


100 hours... 
48) doses. 


$0. 30 
25 


330. 00 
12. 00 


Seed (bushel= 30 
pounds)s.. fst <6 1 bushel... .. 
Fertilizer-- .....7 -'- 292 pounds. - 


1.35 
1,021 


1.35 
6.13 


Total of foregoing 
items (84.4 per 
cent of operating 
Total operating 
cost(100 per cent) 
Credit seed 


Net operating cost 
1s) 1 ee a ee 
Net operating cost 
per pound 
($46.63= 159 


Rent of land or in- 
terest on invest- 
ment, per acre.. 

Total net cost per 
acre (including 


367. 00 


Total net cost per 
pound (includ- 
ing rent)........ 


1 Price, $42 per ton. 


1922 


Cost. 


2 Operating costs represent all costs except interest on land. The remaining 15.6 per cent 
of operating costsis made up of manure, equipment, taxes, insurance, ginning, and overhead. 


8 $80 per ton. 
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an example is worked out, using the figures for Mitchell 
County, Ga., and space is provided for setting down the 
figures for any individual farm. It is best to use the actual 
ficures, if possible, but even in case no attention has been paid 
to the time and materials used one can not go very far astray 
if careful estimates are made by means of comparisons with 
average or standard figures. In each case the yield of cotton 
should be estimated zs closely as possible, because errors in 
the yield will make considerable differences in the computa- 
tions of cost per pound. 


Costs and Prices. 


Though producers are more or less at the mercy of con- 
sumers with respect to price, they can exercise considerable 


FARM PRICE OF COTTON AND THE PRICE OF FERTILIZER 
GEORGIA 1913 1918 AND 1921 


NG 


TONS FORA BALE, 


Fic. 31.—The cost of fertilizers is a very important item in the cost of produc- 
tion in the South Atlantic States. The data represented here for 1913, 1918, 
are taken from surveys of Sumter County, Ga. For 1921 prices represent 
Georgia. 


99912°—yBxK 1921 24 
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control over the cost of their product. When prices were 
going up and the prospects for higher prices were still good 
costs were voluntarily increased, because it was good judg- 
ment to pay higher prices for labor, fertilizer, land, and 
machinery, if it were necessary in order to produce the 
cotton. The average cost of the 1918 crop was approxi- 
mately 22 cents a pound, while the average farm price was 


TREND OF FARM WAGES 
AND 


COST OF ARTICLES FARMERS BUY 
COMPARED WITH DEC. 1 PRICE OF COTTON 
1910-1921. 


1913=100 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


Fic. 32.—The price of cotton fell to a low point in 1914, rose to high points 
1916-1919, and fell to a low point in 1920. Wages and prices of articles 
farmers buy rose less rapidly in the period of inflation and fell more slowly 
with deflation. 


28.76 cents a pound, or enough to cover the cost of 85 per 
cent of the crop. Prices were still rising in 1919 and costs 
averaged 35 cents a pound, which was just about the farm 
price of 35.36 cents a pound, and half the growers failed to 
make costs. When the crop of 1920 was planted cotton prices 
were still high and no particular effort was made to cut 
expenses. While the crop was growing the price was 
falling, with the result that the crop produced at a high 
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cost had to be sold at a low price. Some retrenchment was 
made in 1921, as evidenced by the lower wages paid and the 
lower prices for materials, but not enough to offset the 
combined effect of a good crop, a large hold over, and a 
stagnant market. The relative changes in the cost of pro- 
duction for the years 1910 to 1921 are indicated in Figure 
32, farm wages and the prices of things farmers buy being 
used as an index of the movement of the cost of producing 
cotton. 


Organization for Profitable Production. 


The cost of producing farm products, the farm income, and 
_ the welfare of the farm family and the community are 
strongly influenced by the enterprises selected and their rela- 
tive magnitudes in the organization of the farm. 

It has been found that those cotton farmers who in plan- 
ning their cropping systems provide first for sufficient acre- 
ages of corn, small grains, hay, and other feed crops (includ- 
ing among these cowpeas, peanuts, velvet beans, and similar 
crops planted by themselves and interplanted among rows 
of other crops), not only to feed pigs, chickens, the farm 
work stock, and the family cows, but also to build up and 
maintain soil fertility, are able to produce cotton at low 
cost, and they get the best returns for land used and capital 
and labor expended. These farmers usually plan for as 
many acres of cotton as they can care for properly and har- 
vest early with the available farm equipment and such out- 
side assistance as may be relied upon. 

Proper care of the crop involves thorough preparatory till- 
age, proper application of fertilizers and manures, thorough 
cultivation, and thorough and persistent combative measures 
against the boll weevil and other destructive insects. 

After providing for farm needs, including fertility, and 
for such acreages of cotton as can be well cared for, other 
enterprises may be selected in order to make use of unutilized 
land and labor. Such enterprises may increase food and feed 
for sale or for some productive live stock enterprise, but care 
must be taken that these added enterprises do not seriously 
compete with cotton in its labor requirements or tend to 
diminish the fertility of the soil. 

The choice of crops and groupings will vary according to 
conditions. For example, in Figure 33 are given the average 
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relative sizes of the crop enterprises on some of the more 
profitable 1-mule to 6-mule farms in communities in Sumter 
and Brooks Counties, Ga., in 1913 and 1914. A marked dif- 
ference will be noted in the organization of the two com- 
munities. In the Sumter County community, after making 
fair provision for the farm needs, the remainder of the land 
was devoted largely to cotton, the most important commercial 
enterprise. In the Brooks County community the soil was 
thinner and it was necessary to pay particular attention to 
the maintenance of soil fertility, so a system was developed 
which gave a smaller acreage to cotton and paid particular 
attention to corn, legumes, feed crops, and hogs. Besides the 


COTTON 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL CROP LAND IN CERTAIN CROPS 
AVERAGES OF THE MORE PROFITABLE 1706 MULE FARMS 
SUMTER AND BROOKS COUNTIES, GEORGIA 
PRE-WAR PERIOD 


SUMTER COUNTY, I913 BROOKS COUNTY, 1914 

1STCROPS AVERAGES FOR 30 OF THE MORE PROFITABLE FARMS _, AVERAGES FOR 30 OF THE MORE PROFITABLE FARMS 
; i eee PER CT] 
COTTON 
= 

CORN 
OATS & RYE 
PEANUTS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


2"°CROPS 
COW PEAS 


INTERPLANTED 
COW PEAS \ 
& PEANUTS J — 
29.6 ACRES OF CROP LAND TO EACH MULE 33 ACRES OF CROP LAND TO EACH MULE 
2 COWS TO EVERY 5 MULES 4 COWS TO EVERY 3 MULES 
BROOD SOW TO EACH 2 MULES 2 BROOD SOWS TO EACH MULE 
34 CHICKENS TO EACH FARM 80 CHICKENS TO EACH FARM 


AVERAGE { 


Fic. 38.—In Sumter County there is much greater specialization in cotton than 
in Brooks County. In the latter more attention is being given to the growing 
of crops that will maintain or improve soil fertility, consequently more live 
stock are kept and more leguminous crops are grown. 

regular peanut crop, peanuts were planted between the corn 

rows on about one-third of the corn area. The Sumter 

County farms carried 2 cows to each 5 mules, while the 

Brooks County farms carried 4 cows to each 3 mules. The 

Sumter County farms carried 1 brood sow to each 2 mules, 

while the Brooks County farms carried 2 brood sows to each 

mule. Among the important miscellaneous crops on these 
farms were watermelons, sweet and Irish potatoes, sugar cane, 


and garden vegetables. 
it is not intimated that these systems of cropping were 


the best that these farmers could have devised for their farms 
or for the communities represented, but they were evidently 
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better than the average in that they yielded comparatively 
high returns for the use of land, working capital, and labor. 
Systems of cropping change as conditions change. Figure 
34 gives the organization of crop enterprises on the more 
profitable 1-mule to 6-mule farms in Sumter County five 
years later, in 1918. The main difference between the 1918 
and 1913 systems was a reduction in the percentage of land 
devoted to cotton in 1918 to better meet boll-weevil invasion 
and the high cost of fertilizers. The actual and relative 
number of cows and brood sows was increased. The 30 more 
profitable Sumter County farms in 1913 spent $1,057 for 
feed, while the 1918 ans, 
os aa pitt oboe ee 
pose. The 1918 a PER CENT 
system shows a at 
larger planting of 
legume feed crops 
to reduce the cost 
of maintaining the 
live stock, to utilize 
land and labor not 
required by cotton, 
and also to main- COWPEAS, PEANUTS AND 
tain fertility better. VELVET BEANS 


COTTON 
CORN 
OATS, RYE AND WHEAT 
PEANUTS 
MISCELLANEOUS 

282 CROPS 
COWPEAS AND PEANUTS 


INTERPLANTED 


31 ACRES OF CROP LAND TO EACH MULE 
1 COW TO EACH 2 MULES 

1 BROOD SOW TO EACH MULE 

31 CHICKENS TO EACH FARM” 


Financing the 
Cotton Grower. 


AVERAGES 


q Fic. 34.—In 1918 cotton and corn held equal areas 
in Sumter County. Cowpeas, peanuts, and vel- 
The production vet beans were planted extensively after the 
of cotton in the other crops or interplanted with them. 
United States rests upon credit to a rather unusual extent 
compared with most other agricultural products. The chief 
agencies from which this credit is obtained by the cotton 
farmer are the bank, the merchant, and in the case of tenants 
the landowner. In this credit extension the merchant. of 
course, is essentially an intermediary between the banker 
and the farmer, while in the case of the tenant the land- 
owner, by guaranteeing the repayment of the credit ad- 
vanced, also acts as an intermediary, either between the bank 
and the tenant or the merchant and the tenant. 
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Merchant credit as a rule is a particularly expensive and 
unsatisfactory form of credit, whether extended by the store- 
keeper, the implement dealer, or the cotton factor. The 
difference between cash prices and time prices usually far 
exceeds the cost of bank credit needed for the purchase of 
corresponding amounts of goods. The substitution of direct 
bank credit for merchant credit is therefore to be recom- 
mended wherever possible. The consclidation of numerous 
small loans into fewer and larger ones by means of credit 
associations would result in further economy. It is also 
to be hoped that the cotton farmer will, to an increasing 
extent, acquire and maintain his own operating capital and 
thus reduce the need for production credit and strengthen 
the security for such credit as is needed. Only in this way 
can be brought about a credit situation in which an ample 
supply of capita] will be available on terms favorable to the 
borrower. 

According to a study made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the spring of 1921, the average prevailing rate of 
interest on personal and collateral loans to farmers for each 
of the 10 leading cotton-producing States was as follows: 


Per cent 
INerth/Caroltingd = 2.222 == 2 oe ee eee 6. 23 
Tennessegee tt. 82 eee 7.88 
South Caroling _* seas eee eee 8. 06 
IMISSISSIDDIE— = 2 302 ee 8. 11 
Lonisianal7t ose) se Ss ees eee 8. 34 
Alabama ie. 4 2:2 3 Sere Se eee 8. 46 
Georgia >. 209) Sa Se ee ee eee 8. 94 
POXaS hied geet See Bet ievy BPE or ee Eee 9. 68 
Oklahoma Sere s eS. Se 9. 84 
AtKaTISaS =.= 22. ste a ee ee 9. 70 


‘In all of these States the actual average interest cost, how- 
ever, was considerably higher than shown by the above 
figures, because of the prevalent practice among the banks 
in these States of collecting interest in advance, and of a 
common but less frequent practice of requiring borrowers to 
maintain a minimum deposit at the bank while the loan is 
outstanding. 

Because of the relatively high percentage of tenancy in 
the cotton-producing States, the question of security for loans 
is especially significant. The following table shows the pre- 
vailing forms of security for personal and collateral toans 
to farmers in the so-called Cotton States. 
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Form of security given for personal and collateral bank loans to 
farmers in 10 leading Cotton States; per cent of loans secured by 
various forms of security. 


Note 
States» | Without |" 92°) age on \croptiens| Wake | Steck | otner 
| indorse- | indorse- liv e receipt. | bonds. ME A 
ment. | ments. | Stock- | | 

North Carolina...., 10.5) 68.6 | Ly 5.2 mi 7.5 4.4 
South Carolina... . 9.1 41.0 13.6 20.2 ral 4.8 | 1.6 
Georgia...........- Hos | ears 14.5 4.9 10.0 3.5 | 4.5 
Tennessee ........- 18.1 67.2 5.0 1.5 8 | 5.8 1.6 
Alabama.......... ee sel 20. 1 31.5 26. 1 7.5 2.4 | 2.0 
Mississippi........-. 12.7 7.0 20. 2 15.1 8.0 9.1 7.9 
Arkansas.......... \) fe 3 37.9 22.7 19.9 3.0 2.2 | 2.2 
Louisiana.......... ides 5 52.7 12.4 | 5.2 27 9.0 | 2.5 
Oklahoma.....-.... | 17.2 12.9 49.3 | 18.1 “i | 1.2 | 6 
Mexns eee 65s. °) 21.9) 18.0 38.1 | 18.3 1.6 11) 0 


Personal notes with one or more indorsements are the 
prevailing form of security in a large majority of these 
States. Mortgages on live stock and crop hens come next 
in importance. Warehouse receipts are as yet seldom used 
by the farmer, but will no doubt increase in popularity as 
adequate warehouse systems are established. 

One of the most common complaints heard with reference 
to bank loans to farmers from these States, as well as from 
those in other sections of the country, is that the term is 
frequently too short to meet the farmer’s credit needs. . The 
prevailing term of such loans may be seen from the follow- 
ing table, based on the study to which reference has already 
been made: 


Average term of personal and collateral loans to farmers: Per cent 
of banks reporting various average terms, March, 1921. 


Oneto | Oneto | Threeto Sixto | Nineto | More 
State. thirty three six nine twelve | than one 

days. | months. | months. months. | months. year. 
Nenu Carolinas: 470285 20) bob cet ho 28. 0 53.7 | 15.9 DANES ASP EEE 
Senthi Carblinagees. 52621 205..|-.).1-. 222 12.5 40.1 | 40.8 NOy eee oe - 
RORPIALON coi, 3 eS oe os 3.9 50.3 38. 5 [poe eee ease 
TiseineeReal RE SAB ae panies aia 28.5 45.0 14.6 | i171) ee el 
os ed i ee 4.2 S0NGi|£- * <SOPDUMERTE zoe ee (tos 
WESSISSHAIe- ewer eee tet ce - 8 Ps eek cy 9.2 31.20 38.5 | 19.3 1.8 
LAS ee ie re 72 rae ea | ES) eas 
TL OSES Ts) STE SE Pte ote lia 9.3 37.2 | 37.2 i Sh eae eaten se 
Okjanomides 425.555). 252. 0.4 11.6 49.6 31.9 Grogs == 
GES Soe be Gee ea ee Se hs 7.9 52a 4 33.0 6.7 3 
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Cotton Handling and Marketing. 

The days of the American homespun are past, and now 
the entire American cotton crop is produced for the market. 
The course of the cotton from the producer to the mills de- 
pends on the point of origin, the location of the mills for 
which it is destined, the means of transportation, and the 
methods of trading. The price that the producer receives 
depends not only upon the supply and demand at the con- 
suming points, but also upon the cost of handling from the 
producer to the mills, the middlemen’s profits, and the ability 
of the producer to take advantage of the most economical 
methods of marketing his crop. 

The process of separating the lint from the seed is known 
as ginning. This the producer usually has done before he 
sells, which enables him to dispose of both the seed and the 
fiber to the best advantage. The producer may sell his cot- 
ton at once or hold it until some future date. He may sell 
directly to a mill buyer or to some one of the numerous 
grades of dealers in cotton. 

Southern cotton mills consume about one-fourth of the 
American crop, the bulk of which is produced locally in the 
South Atlantic States. The rest of the crop must be trans- 
ported by rail or water either to northern mills or abroad. 
The movement of the great American cotton crop therefore 
necessitates an extensive system of transportation as well 
as of markets. 


Short Staple and Long Staple Cottons. 


The length and the character of the fiber or staple are 
the most important of the factors that determine the value 
of cotton. Cottons differing in length and character of 
fiber require special methods in handling and marketing. 
Commercially all cotton is divided into two classes—short 
staple, that of 1,4, inches and under in length, and long sta- 
ple, cotton 14 inches and over in length of fibers. Cottons, 
however, having a staple length of 1; inches usually com- 
mand a premium over short-staple cottons of § to 1 inch in 
length of staple. The length and strength of fiber produced 
in any locality depend on the variety planted, the soil, 
climatic conditicns, and cultural methods. 

Short staple—Short-staple cotton is grown in all parts 
of the Cotton Belt and constitutes the bulk of the American 
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crop, or an average of 92 per cent. The length of the fiber 
of this cotton varies from three-fourths to 1,4; inches. In 
parts of the Piedmont region and on the better types of soils 
the length is often more than an inch, while on the sandy. 
and other poorer soils it may be less than seven-eighths of 
an inch. On the rich river bottoms and on the black prairie 
lands of Texas and Oklahoma the cotton grown is usually 
1,4; inches in length and has a characteristic strong, hard 
staple. 

Long staple—Upland varieties with fiber 14 to 1} inches 
long are grown in many parts of the South, the production 
of some sections being recognized by characteristic differ- 
ences in quality and strength of staple. The bulk of the 
long-staple upland cotton is produced in the Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta, the north central section of South Carolina, 
and the bottom lands of Texas and Arkansas. (See table 
following :) 

Comparison of production of long-staple cotton (1% inches and above 


in length) with production of short-staple cotton (under 1% inches 
in length) in the United States; estimates 1919 and 1920. 


! 
| 


Bales, thousands, i. e. 000 omitted. Per cent. 
aa | 18 toda = = é ) 1340.13 0 
nder 1} F ver 13 Jnder 1} a ver 14 
State. inches. | a re | inches! inches, pe inches.1 
1919 | 1920 | 1919} 1920 | 1919] 1920} 1919 | 1920 | 1919 | 1920 | 1919 | 1920 
| | | 
eat ay | 
Alabama........ Tits |e *OODa) A cout etey eek a. Open W99E9:|| \OsSt ta 10 tases ee 
Arkansas......-- 718 | 947 | 136 |-225| 30] 37| 81.2] 78.3] 15.4/186| 3.4] 3.1 
Arizona........- let et D1 lead eee a | BE oe | Ps. (OEE se es sa re 65.0 | 79.4 
| 
California....... 45 CN be TE Fi eta scl baked 80.3 | 85.3 | 17.9| 4.0] 1.8 | 10.7 
Florida........-. 14 153/52 Die ie 2) led Nae Sif Sak Rs eee a CIPI nes5sl 6s 1 
Georgia...:..... IAGO eSR4e PRIR eon ead a ORA TG TIS ule Take | e150) avaal 223 
Louisiana... ... 290} 375|. 7). .40) “1)° 2) 97.3|96.9| 2.4) 26] .3| .5 
Mississippi... - 619 | 612 | 300 | 252 | 42] 29 | 64.41 68.5 | 31.2] 28.2] 4.4] 3.2 
MiSSOUTI. So oes. 60 71 4 Sule PE 194049192. 3) 5 SAG! 654-032 = 5. - lee 
North Carolina. - 817; 900} 12 10 1 2| 98.5] 98.7) 1.4) 1.1 sib 2G 
Oklahoma....... O37 tt 25: |ts, 77 eel O2E new all eda ORS 2 SRC On 7G (Teen Rinne 
South Carolina. .' 1,309 | 1,487 | 93 | 144] 24] 29| 91.8] 89.3] 65] 89] 1.7] -1.8 
Tennessee. ..._.- Reee2OS ee STOWE, Th) | ATE Di OM Oss 5 uO6roL I AconRra Sle AG s.3 
fice a 2,916 | 4,091 | 177] 230| 6 STI Ss IP avr ap treet || = abel Me eek] 
Allothers....... 28 7 fe | se | ied (OX LOO FOOL eee ee oes |e 
United States.|10,417 |12,049 | 851 |1,112 | 153 | 205 | 91.2 | 90.2] 7.5] 8.3] 1.3] 1.5 
| | 


1 Including 91,965 running bales of American-Egyptian and 1,725 bales of Sea Island cotton 
for 1920, reduced to 500-pound bales. 
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Sea island.—Sea island is a distinct type of cotton, noted 
for its length of staple, 13 to 24 inches, and its strong, very 
fine, and silky fibers. The sea-island cotton produced on the 
islands off the coast of South Carolina has the longest and 
finest staple of any cotton. That grown on the coastal plain 
of Georgia and north Florida is’ somewhat shorter and 
coarser. At present the boll weevil has practically stopped 
the growing of sea-island cotton in the United States, the 
crop of 1920 amounting to less than 2,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each. Recently, however, a new upland variety called Meade 
has been developed in this section and is replacing the sea- 
island cotton. Meade cotton has a very fine strong staple 
12 to 12 inches in length, comparable with sea island. 

American Egyptian —The American-Egyptian cotton crop 
is produced chiefly in the valleys of the Salt, Gila, and Colo- 
rado Rivers of Arizona, and in the Palo Verde, Imperial, 
and San Joaquin Valleys of California. Practically the en- 
tire crop is of a single variety, known as Pima, which pro- 
duces a staple of from 14 to 1? inches in length. 


Ginning. 


Two types of machines are now in use for separating cotton 
fibers from the seed on which they grow. They are known as 
roller and saw gins. The roller gin is the older type. In 
the roller gin the fibers are caught between a leather-covered 
roll and a fixed steel bar or blade, while a movable bar knocks 
the seed loose. The roller gin is especially adapted for use in 
ginning varieties having slick or smooth seed and long fibers 
that are easily detached from the seed coat, such as sea 
island, American Egyptian, and Meade. The output of the 
roller gin is smaller per day than that of the other type, 
known as the saw gin. In the saw gin the fibers are caught 
in the teeth of circular saws and pulled through a slot 
between metal ribs. The slot is adjusted so as to permit 
the passage of the fibers but to prevent the passage of the 
seed, so that the cotton is stripped from the seed, which fall 
back and out of the way. The saw gin is especially adapted 
for the ginning of short staples with fuzzy seed and fibers 
that are tightly attached to the seed coat. 

While the ginning of cotton is done primarily in order to 
bale the farmer’s product so that it may be sold, it is the first 
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step in the preparation of the fiber for spinning, and there- 
fore the condition in which the lint comes from the gin has 
a most important bearing on its future value and is the 
primary basis for grades on which purchases are made. 
Some of the factors influencing the grade of cotton as it 
comes from the gin are the care with which it has been har- 
vested and prepared for ginning, i. e., whether ripe, clean, 
and dry ; second, the condition of the ginning mechanism and 
the skill of operation, i. e., clean machinery in prime condi- 
tion, operated both as to the feeding and speed with care, 
taking into consideration the type of the cotton being ginned 


and its physical condition. 


Fic. 35.—Cotton gin in Texas. Each wagon holds enough seed cotton to 
make a bale of lint weighing about 500 pounds. 


Baling.—As the lint or fiber (or raw cotton) comes from 
the gin it is put up in packages of different sizes and shapes. 
The bulk of the American crop, however, is packed into a 
press box 54 inches long and 27 inches wide and to a depth 
of about 45 inches. This makes the standard “flat” or 
“square” bale, which weighs about 500 pounds; It is cov- 
ered on two sides and on the ends with bagging and is tied 
with six iron bands. In the western part of the Cotton Belt 
there are some gins which make bales cylindrical in shape 
but known as “round” bales. These are approximately 35 
inches long and 22 inches in diameter, are completely covered 
with bagging, and weigh about 250 pounds. The sea- 
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island cotton produced in South Carolina is put up in 
bags 74 feet long and 24 feet in diameter and weigh ap- 
proximately 350 pounds. 

Compressing —W ith the exception of the round bale and 
the recently devised gin-compressed bale, which is a small 
square bale and, like the round bale, built up under pressure 
automatically as the ginning is done, the American cotton 
bale is of comparatively low density and is not only un- 
wieldy but does not fit into either freight cars or ship holds 
economically. In order that the maximum number of pounds 
of cotton may be packed for shipment, square bales are sub- 
jected to a recompression by which the cotton is compacted 
to a high density and the bale reduced to approximately one- 
half its original size. At the same time patches are added 
to cover all sample holes and to make up the usual tare allow- 
ance. Plants for recompressing the bales are usually lo- 
cated at interior markets and railroad concentration points 
and are known as “ compresses.” 

The standard 500-pound square bale as it comes from the 
vin has a density of only 12 to 15 pounds per cubic foot, and 
from 30 to 35 of them fill a 36-foot box car. When they are 
compressed at the ordinary or standard compresses to a 
density of 22 to 24 pounds per cubic foot, from 65 to 75 
bales may be loaded into a car. The “round” gin-com- 
pressed bale, weighing about 250 pounds, has a density of 32 
to 37 pounds per cubic foot, and approximately 200 of them 
may be packed in a car, equivalent to 100 standard bales. 
The square gin-compressed bale has a density of about 35 
pounds to the cubic foot. 

At some of the concentration points and ports, such as 
Houston, Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Augusta, and 
Savannah, there are “ high-density ” compresses, which give 
the bale a density of 35 pounds or more per cubic foot, which 
results in a still greater saving of car and cargo space. 

Custom ginning.—In the early days of the cotton industry 
the larger plantations owned and operated gins, but with the 
extension of the industry and the growth of the number of 
small farms came the establishment of public gins. The 
efficiency of the public gins has led to the abandonment of 
practically all of the old plantation gins. Even where plan- 
tation gins still operate they also, as a rule, do custom 
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ginning. Public ginneries are now established in practically 
every locality where the production of cotton is sufficient to 
support one. During the season of 1920-21 there were in 
actual operation 18,440 ginneries, which ginned on an average 
of 720 bales each. 

The modern public gin is equipped with pneumatic ele- 
vators and distributors, by which the seed cotton brought in 
by the growers is sucked up from the wagons through pipes 
and; after passing through cleaning apparatus, is distributed 
to the different ginning machines or gin stands, as they are 
called. (See Fig. 35.) The lint, after it is taken from the 
seed by the saws, is again caught in a blast of air and con- 
veyed through flues to the condenser and baling press. The 
seed fall into a trough, through which they are carried either 
by a screw conveyor or by an air blast to a seed chute or to 
bins in a seed house. If the grower desires the return of his 
. seed he drives his wagon under the seed chute and receives 
them as they come from the gin. If, however, he sells the 
seed to the ginner or to some other agent of the cotton-oil 
mills, they are delivered to the bins in the seed house and 
from there transferred in car lots to the oil mills. Public 
ginners usually make a charge for ginning by the hundred 
pounds of seed cotton, and an extra charge for the bagging 
and ties applied to the bales. These charges or tolls vary 
in the different sections according to the costs involved. They 
are regulated also to some extent by agreement and by local 
laws. 

Selling cotton in the seed.—In a few sections of the Cotton 
Belt some farmers sell their cotton before it is ginned, or 
“in the seed,” as itis known. The practice of selling cotton 
in the seed is most prevalent in those sections where the 
cotton-growing industry has only recently developed or 
where cotton is not very extensively grown. The ginners buy 
the cotton seed as it is brought in and gin it whenever enough 
has accumulated for a run. Im settling with the producer 
the average outturn or lint percentage of the community is 
usually taken as a basis. The ratio of seed to lint is ap- 
proximately 2 to 1, though some of the improved varieties 
turn out from 35 to 40 per cent of lint. The application of 
averages therefore often results in not giving the individual 
farmer the price he deserves. From every angle the practice 
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of selling cotton in the seed is most unfortunate, since the 
producer has no incentive for growing better varieties or for 
making any effort to improve his grade and is prevented from 
maintaining the purity of his seed supply. 


Handling Cotton Seed. 


As indicated above, about two-thirds of the weight of the 
cotton, as it is picked and hauled to the gin, is seed. With the 
exception of such seed as is required for planting, practically 
all cotton seed now reaches the oil mills, where it is crushed 
and the oil extracted. The seed is now a valuable part of the 
cotton crop and is becoming still more valuable as the demand 
for its products increases. 

Oil mills —Cotton seed being bulky, the cost of transporta- 
tion makes long-distance shipments unprofitable; conse- 
quently oil mills have been located in the producing region, 
generally at points at which the seed can be collected con- 
veniently from the ginneries. In 1920 there were 675 seed- 
crushing oil mills well distributed throughout the Cotton 
Belt. The four primary products from crushing cotton seed 
are linters, hulls, cake, and oil. The process of crushing, 
briefly described, is as follows: 

The seed first are cleaned of dirt and trash, then passed 
through a delinting machine, which removes the short lint 
or fuzz, making what are known as “ linters”; it is then 
passed through machines which crush or cut the seed in fine 
pieces and separate the hulls from the kernels; and finally 
the oil is expressed from the kernels in hydraulic presses, 
leaving a residue which is called “cake” and which when 
ground becomes cottonseed meal. In the “cold-press” mills 
the whole seed is crushed and no effort is made to separate 
hulls from kernels. 


Warehousing. 


The warehousing of cotton after ginning is very important 
economically. Leaving the baled cotton exposed to the 
weather results in large losses annually from the rotting of 
the fiber. Such damage is commonly known as “ country 
damage.” The cotton warehouse is a place of shelter and 
protection from fire and theft; a place for classing and as- 
sorting to meet mill requirements; and finally it is a place 
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where cotton may be deposited under conditions which en- 
able the owner to obtain money advance upon it until such 
time as he may desire to sell. Receipts of responsible ware- 
houses are considered among the best kinds of security. The 
Federal warehouse act of August, 1916, facilitates the use 
of warehouse receipts by holders of cotton in financing them- 
selves while holding for favorable market conditions. 
Warehouses Warehouses for storing cotton have been 
built at many local markets, as well as at the larger con- 
centration points throughout the South. (See Fig. 36.) In 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, where much of the cotton is 
customarily marketed as soon as it is ginned, and is shipped 


Fic. 37..—-A modern concentration and export warehouse of semislow-burning 
construction. The wide courts are for receiving from cars and for delivery 
to the compress in the background. The hose houses are located between 
the buildings. 


directly to the mills or exported, there are comparatively few 
warehouses, except at concentration points where the cotton 
is held by merchants. The same statement applies generally 
to Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. In the Eastern 
States warehouses are usually accessible to the farmers. 


Grading Cotton. 


The value of cotton to the consuming mills is measured 
not only by the length, strength, and uniformity of the staple 
but also by its color and by the amount of foreign material 
that it contains. While in the wild state species of cotton 
are found with fibers of a variety of colors, the principal 
varieties of commerce, with the exception of a few, such as 
the brown Egyptians, are of a creamy or pure white color. 
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Seasonal conditions, such as frosts or excessively damp or 
rainy weather, stain and discolor cotton. In some sections 
cotton unduly exposed to the weather after maturing re- 
ceives a bluish cast or becomes mildewed. This condition 
so frequently occurs in some sections as to lead to the belief 
that the damage is connected with certain types of soil. 
The fibers of “blue cotton” are usually weakened. Dirt, 
sand, broken leaves, and stems become lodged in cotton fibers 
during storms and 
long exposure in the 
field, and when picked 
and ginned with the 
cotton reduce its value 
in proportion to the 
quantity of such for- 
eign matter present. 
Standards for grad- 
ing.—There has always 
been considerable con- 
fusion in the market- 
ing of cotton, due to Ce 
the fact that nearly ee 
every market had its 
own grades, and these 
were frequently 
changed to meet spe- 
cial crop conditions. 
In order to simplify Fic. 38.—Grading by standards. <A full set 
cotton marketing by of white standards consists of 9 boxes, 


‘S : 1 f each containing 12 samples of the same 
making a singie set o grade of eotton. The 12 samples indi- 


standard erades, on cate the range of diversity allowed within 
S ‘ the grade. 


which quotations and 
purchases and sales could be based, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was authorized in the appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1909 to prepare grade standards. Subse- 
quent legislation enlarged these powers and authorized the 
sale of copies of the Official Cotton Standards to all who de- 
sired them. The United States Official Cotton Standards for 
grade have now been adopted by the exchanges of practi- 
cally all the leading cotton markets of this country. Ap- 
proximately 2,500 full and fractional copies of the standards 
have been sold to the American cotton trade. Copies have 
_~99912°—yexK 1921 25+ 26 
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Fic, 39.—A photographic representation of the official cotton standards of 
the United States of these lengths of staple for which types are available 
for distribution, each respective length as shown being obtained from the 
original type bale. 
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also been sold into practically all the foreign markets. (See 
Fig. 38.) 

Bolly cotton.—In the western and northwestern sections 
of the Cotton Belt large quantities of bolls, more or less 
matured, are frequently caught by early frosts which kill 
the plants and arrest the further development of the fibers. 
Such of these bolls as are not too severely damaged crack 
open and produce a cotton of poor character, fluffy and soft, 
and filled with shale, or the finely divided smooth inner 
surface of the carpel, which adheres closely to the fibers and 
causes waste during spinning. So much of such cotton has 
been caught by frosts in recent years that steps have been 
taken to salvage as much as possible. These frost-opened 
bolls are gathered and put through machinery which first 
picks the cotton from the bolls and then gins the cotton. 
The lint thus obtained is known as “bolly cotton” and 
brings only a fractional part of the price of well-matured 
white cotton. 

Snaps.—Recently still another type of cotton has appeared 
in the West. It is known as “snaps,” and its name is sig- 
nificant of its character. Owing to labor shortages, fields of 
mature cotton are sometimes left unpicked until late fall or 
winter. It is then much easier, especially if the weather be 
cold, to snap the bolls off of the plants than to pick the cotton. 
The “ picking” is done later by machinery, and the cotton is 
then ginned and baled in the usual manner. While this 
cotton is fully matured, it is likely to be discolored and 
trashy. Snaps or snapped cotton also brings a lower price 
than regular cotton, but its spinning value is above that of 
bolly cotton. 


Linters. 

All cultivated varieties of cotton, with the exception of 
Sea Islands and some Egyptians, produce two types of fibers 
on their seed coats—a long fiber suitable for spinning and a 
short, somewhat weaker, fiber usually called fuzz. The long 
fibers are removed and baled at the gins and constitute the 
cotton of commerce, while the short fibers, or fuzz, are re- 
moved in a second and more intense ginning known as 
“ delinting” or “cutting” and constitute what are known as 
linters. Delinting is generally done at cotton-oil mills as a 
step in the preparation of the seed for crushing. Linters also 
contain varying amounts of the long fibers that have escaped 
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through the gins without being removed. Linters are packed 
in bales similar to the ordinary cotton bale and weigh on an 
average about 500 pounds to the bale. The production of 
linters has increased from 114,000 bales in 1899-1900 to 
440,000 bales in 1920-21. In 1916-17, during the World War, 
1,331,000 bales of linters were cut, to be used chiefly in the 
production of explosives. The annual production of linters 
during the last 20 years, together with the ratio of linter pro- 
duction to cotton production, is shown in the accompanying 
table: 


Annual production of linters. 


| 
Year. paiee f pee Year. Eales pcb aed 
3 crop. crop. 

1895-19003:2.) eae | 114, 000 | £3 Wipio-112 ee | 398,000 aid 
1900-1901: = Se oes 143, 000 | 4.11. 0011-19-24 3 ae 555, 000 3.4 
AONI=2 «eee eee ie 166, 000 1.5, || 1912-13 5 28 eee | 602,000 4.2 
190223. <2 = ee | 196, 000 1.8 ! 1919-14-22 ee | 629, 000 4.2 
19034. )2=2 eee 195, 000 1205 |\\3914-15 2 ee | 856, 000 5.3 
1001-5. ss ee | 245,000 457.1915 46.2255, eee 931, 000 8.3 
1905-62... cet ee | 230, 000 20) 1916-172 os ee 1,331, 000 10.9 
1906-7. = Snes | 322,000 23 | qo17-te: eee 1, 126, 000 10.0 
1907-8: ea | 268,000 2'3/1)\ 1018-19: eee eee 929, 000 Tha 
1908-0! 4 i= ae | 346,000 =D: 5a | 1019-20! ee see ee 608, 000 5.4 
1909-10__2 55622 ee | 313,000 2.9) 1920-21 cae ee eee 440, 000 B23 


Uses of linters—During war time linters are used chiefly 
in the manufacture of explosives, but during peace time the 
felting quality of linters and the chemical composition of 
the fibers are utilized in the manufacture of a variety of 
articles, as shown in the following list: 


Batting. Low grade yarns—Continued. 
Wadding. Carpets. 
Stuffing material for: Cellulose : 
Pads. Writing paper. 
Cushions. ’ Guncotton, nitro-cellulose. 
Comforts. Pyrocellulose. 
Horse collars. Smokeless powder. 
Mattresses. Pyroxylin. 
Upholstery. Varnishes— 
Absorbent cotton. Coating for metals. 
Mixing with shoddy, Artificial leather. 
Mixing with wool in hat making. Weatherproofing. 
Mixing with lamb’s wool for fleece- Plastics— 
lined underwear. Celluloid. 
Felt. Collodion. 
Low grade yarns: . Varnishes. 
Lamp and candle wicks. Artificial silks. 
Twine. Photographic films: 


Rope. 
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Cotton Markets. 


A cotton market may be defined as a place where a number 
of men meet to buy and sell cotton. The system begins with 
the village or town where dealer meets producer and ends 
with the point where dealer delivers to spinner. The trad- 
ing may be in actual cotton or in contracts for future de- 
livery. The term “spot cotton” is used to designate actual 
cotton on the market, and a “spot market” is one dealing 


PERCENTAGE OF COTTON CROP MARKETED MONTHLY BY PRODUCERS 
AND 


AVERAGE FARM PRICE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 
1920-1921 
COMPARED WITH AVERAGE OF 1910-1914 
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Fic. 40.—A large proportion of the cotton crop is annually marketed Sep- 
tember to January, inclusive. This heavy marketing ordinarily depresses 
the farm price, which rises slowly as the marketing diminishes. Last year 
(1920-21) deflation, business depression, and a large carry-over of stocks 
caused the farm price to fall almost continuously from August to May of 
the following year. 


in spot or actual cotton. In the future markets the trading 
is done in contracts to deliver at some future date. A future 
contract usually calls for 100 bales or approximately 50,000 
pounds of cotton to be delivered during a specified future 
month. 

Spot markets—The spot markets are classified, according 
to their location and their functions in cotton trading, as 
primary and interior markets. 

Primary markets are villages and towns where baled cotton 
is first put on the market fee sold by the producer. Cotton 
buyers go into almost every village and town where a ginnery 
is to be found. 


lture, 1921. 
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Interior markets are large towns and cities where cotton 
from primary markets is received and sold by primary buy- 
ers to merchants or mill agents. Such markets are usually 
the points of concentration for grading, compressing, as- 
sembling in commercial lots, and consigning to destination 
for consumption. 

Export markets ——The cities along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts where cotton is sold and from which it is exported are 
called export markets. About one-half of the American 
cotton crop is exported for consumption in foreign mills. 

Consuming markets——Cities or towns in which cotton is 
purchased for manufacturing are called consuming markets. 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are both export and 
important consuming markets. 

Future markets.—There are future cotton markets or ex- 
changes in New Orleans and New York. The importance of 
these markets is not indicated by their receipts or exports of 
cotton, as much of the cotton dealt in never reaches these 
points. New Orleans is both a spot market and a future 
market, while New York is primarily a future market. 
Liverpool is the most important foreign future market deal- 
ing in American cotton. There are future exchanges also at 
Bremen and Havre which deal in American cotton. The 
classification of all cotton delivered on the New York and 
New Orleans future exchanges is now done by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Marketing and Prices. 

All of the markets are closely connected through the opera- 
tions of dealers, and the future exchanges stand at the apex 
of the system, the prices quoted in all the other markets gen- 
erally being based on the future quotations. (See Fig. 42.) 
When the harvest season begins, contracts covering a large 
part of the cotton crop have already been made and are being 
dealt in daily upon the future exchanges. While dealing 
in futures may be used for speculation, under normal condi- 
tions its chief use is for hedging, a means of insurance against 
loss and also for the stabilization of prices. The spinner 
who has made a contract to deliver cotton goods sometime 
in the future orders cotton from a responsible dealer, who 
“hedges ” against a rise in the price of cotton, generally by 
buying a contract for it upon a future exchange. 
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On the other hand, the dealer who is buying or expects to 
buy cotton on the primary or other markets may “ hedge” 
against a fall in prices by selling a contract for it upon a 
future exchange at a price sufficient to insure him against loss 
or even to make a profit. The purchase of cotton in quan- 
tity for any purpose without hedging would be considered 
such speculation that banks would not finance the deal. 
Dealers on the future cotton exchanges keep daily watch on 
the demand for cotton in all the important consuming mar- 
kets and upon the conditions as to production and movement 
of cotton for the purpose of forecasting prices as far ahead 
as possible. Their forecasts guide them in their activities 
in buying and selling contracts for future delivery and the 
quotations of sales as they are made followed closely by 
dealers in the actual cotton on all spot markets. 

Marketing cotton.—Buyers become active in the primary 
markets as soon as ginning begins. Some cotton is grown 
under mortgage and is sold promptly in order to meet press- 
ing financial obligations. Where only small quantities of 
cotton are grown, it is usually sold to the ginner or local 
merchant in the nearest town or village. Through the center 
of the Cotton Belt the tenants on plantations, usually having 
pledged their crops in advance, sell at once to the owners 
of the plantations, or, subject to the lien, to merchants or 
buyers. With many producers, however, the time of selling 
is largely a matter of choice. 

When cotton is bought in greater quantities than can be 
moved or consumed at once, the purchaser must bear the 
expense of storage and risk of loss, and he, therefore, pays 
the producer a lower price for it. On the other hand, the 
producer who can hold his crop must consider the expenses 
of storage, insurance, and interest on money involved in 
estimating the advantages of holding. It may be that in 
some cases the buyer can hold at less expense than the farmer 
and can afford to pay such a price that the farmer would lose 
by holding. Many successful farmers have adopted the 
fixed policy of selling a portion of their crop promptly and 
holding the remainder for sale as conditions and circum- 
stances seem to warrant. The cotton sold under stress and 
of free choice soon after ginning forms a large percentage 
of the total crop. (See Fig. 40.) 
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It requires some time to assemble the cotton at the large 
primary and interior markets and to ship it to points of 
export and of consumption. Dealers move some of it as 
rapidly as possible, but hold some in storage at interior 
markets and concentration points so that they may deliver 
to spinners throughout the year. Spinners, as a rule, do 
not carry a very large supply of cotton on hand. The op- 
erations of the future exchanges enable dealers through 
hedging to buy and hold the cotton many months or to ship 
it a long distance without undue hazard from changes in 
prices. 

Prices—The basis for price quotations upon all the mar- 
kets is the quotation for Middling on the nearest active 
future month upon the future exchanges. (See Fig. 43.) 
At each primary market a deduction from the price quota- 
tions must be made to cover expenses of handling and trans- 
portation. If there are many buyers on the market, grad- 
ing may be fairly close and the prices paid close to the limit 
that will allow a reasonable profit to the buyer. 

Prices in the large primary and interior markets are de- 
termined as in the smaller primary markets. However, grad- 
ing has become standardized in these markets, and at each 
market the grades above and below Middling are settled for 
according to the differences prevailing in that market. The 
differences in price between Middling and the other grades 
and the premiums for the longer staples vary from time to 
time because of special demands or the effects of the season 
upon the supply of the different grades and lengths of staple. 

The basis grade in future contracts is Middling and the 
price stated in the contracts is for that grade. When grades 
other than Middling are delivered the receiver pays for these 
grades so much above or below the contract price as the 
grades delivered are worth. Under the United States cotton 
futures act certain bona fide spot markets, designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, report daily to the future ex- 
changes in the United States and to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the prevailing prices for Middling and the other 
grades “on” and “off” Middling (above or below Mid- 
dling). New Orleans being also a spot market the differences 
in prices between Middling and the other grades of spot 
cotton in that market are used in determining the prices of 
cotton other than Middling when they are delivered on a 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST SPOT PRICE OF MIDDLING 


1829-1921 
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future contract in that market, whereas under the cotton 
futures act the New York cotton exchange uses the average 
differences “on” or “ off” Middling as reported by the bona 
fide spot markets designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Transportation. 


On the primary markets the miscellaneous assortments of 
grades and lengths of staple produced by the growers of cot- 
ton are purchased and forwarded to the interior markets, 
where they are assorted and assembled into lots, even run- 
ning as to grade and other character, and offered to the pur- 
chasing agencies of the mills. Before forwarding to the 
mills, however, the cotton is compressed so as to conserve 
freight and mill storage space and to economize on freight 
charges. 


APPROXIMATE DIVISION OF THE LIVERPOOL VALUE OF A BALE OF COTTON 
ON JULY |, 1913, 1918, 1920, AND 1921. 


1913 1918 1920 1921 
VALUE AT LIVERPOOL VALUE AT LIVERPOOL VALUE AT LIVERPOOL VALUE AT LIVERPOOL 
$64.25 $200.50 $199.25 $58.90 


AK 
\ 


MMB OCEAN FREIGHT TO LIVERPOOL CO3MARKETING COST (C—)FREIGHT TO MARKET PROPORTION FARMER RECEIVED 


Fic. 44.—The farmer’s share of the final market value of a bale of cotton 
varied greatly from time to time through the late war period. The cost of 
ocean transportation was large during the war but has shrunken nearly to 
the prewar share, whereas the rail transportation share has largely increased 
since the war. 


Where there are no facilities for compressing the cotton at 
point of origin railroads accept it and have it compressed 
in transit. The charge for compressing averages about 12 
cents per hundred weight. Additional charges are made 
for patching. These charges are added to the freight charges 
and collected by the railroad company. To secure through 
shipping rates all cotton is shipped to concentration points 
with reshipment ‘privileges. When the cotton is to be re- 
shipped the owner surrenders his receipts and it is forwarded 
to destination on the rate quoted from point of origin. 
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The Consumption of the Cotton Crop. 


Approximately half of the crop is consumed in this coun- 
try and the remainder is exported. In recent years mills in 
the cotton-growing States have taken more than half of the 
total quantity remaining in this country for consumption. 
Linters are mostly consumed at home. The tendencies are 
to expand the cotton manufacturing industries of the South 
and to manufacture more and more of the cotton near where 
it is grown. 

Statistics and charts showing the annual distribution of 
the cotton crop of the United States follow. 


Consumption of cotton in the United States, 1896-97 to 1920-21. 


[Bales.] 

Veer. | Gaited |Allother | growing || Year. | Qnlted | AH other | sowing 
1896-97... ae ee er ee 1909-10... 4,621,742 | 2,388,236 | 2,233,506 
TSMC Sl een ee ee 1910-11... .| 4,498,417 | 2,249, 282 | 2,249, 135 
“<r SRS) ae ee 1911-12... 5,129,346 | 2,493, 468 | 2,635, 878 
1899-1900. .| 3,873, 165 | 2,349,997 | 1,523,168 | 1912-13....| 5,483,321 | 2,621,578 | 2,861,743 
feotonl-) 0s 287 |---|... 1913-14... ..| 5,577,408 | 2,652,114 | 2,925,294 
no 1S Téese | ooh Uy omens Earlene | 1914-15... 5,597,362 | 3,026,969 | 2,570,393 
Toe cht ls 6. ii nn 1915-16. ...| 6,397,613 | 2,870,085 | 3,527,528 
re ia a ne | 1916-17. ...| 6,788,505 | 2,900,157 | 3, 888,348 
Te Brees) eB TeABS! | ec C ek | 1917-18... 6,566,489 2,869,391 3,697,098 
1905-06. ...| 4,909,279 | 2,535,702 | 2,373,577 | 1918-19. . .. 5,765,936 2,566,909 3,199, 027 
1906-07. ...| 4,984,936 | 2,573,943 | 2,410,993 | 1919-20. ...| 6,419,734 2,836,815 3,582,919 
1907-08... 4,539,090 2,351,994 | 2,187,096 | 1920-21....| 4,892,672 1,895,201 2,997,471 
1908-09. ...| 5,091,534 , 2,581,321 | 2,510,213 


The statistics given in the above table were compiled from 
reports of the Bureau of the Census. Those for the period 
1896-97 to 1913-14, inclusive, are for the 12 months ending 
August 31. Those for the period 1914-15 to 1920-21, in- 
clusive, are for the 12 months ending July 31. Those for the 
years 1896-97 to 1904-5, inclusive, except the year 1899- 
1900, are for equivalent 500-pound bales. Those for the year 
1899-1900 and for the period 1905-6 to 1920-21, inclusive, 
are for running bales, except that round bales are counted as 
half bales and foreign cotton in equivalent 500-pound bales. 
Linters are included for the years 1896-97 to 1907-8, in- 
clusive, but are excluded for the years 1908-9 to 1920-21, 
inclusive. 
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ic, 45.—The consumption of raw cotton by the mills of the United States increased constantly from 1876 to 1916. 
the United States. 
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The consumption of linters in the United States, by 
seasons, for the seasons 1908-9 to 1920-21 is given below. 
The figures for the seasons 1908-9 to 1913-14, inclusive, 
are for the 12 months ending August 31. Those for the 
seasons 1914-15 to 1920-21, inclusive, are for the 12 months 
ending July 31. 


Linters consumed. 


[Bales.] 
Cott Cott | 
x United otton- | All other || = | United otton- | All other 
Year. rs owin Year G owin = 
States. | &Pwece | States. | | States totes’, | States. 

te Oe Be CEA BS | eee ean ees a 
1908-9.....| 149,185 43,584. | 105,601 || 1915-16....| 880,916 | 449,602 | 431,314 
1909-10....] 177,211, 58,827| 118,384 || 1916-17....| 869,702 | 446,659 | 423, 043 
1910-11...) 206,561 | 79,352 | 127,209 || 1917-18....] 1,118,840 | 716,954] 401, 886 
1911-12....| 238,237 | 76,345 | 161,892 || 1918-19....] 457,901 | 291,981} 165,920 
1912-13....| 303,009} 98,775 | 204,234 || 1919-20....] 342,473] 131,484] 210, 989 
1913-14. ... 307,325 98,121 209,204 || 1920-21.... 516, 307 154, 483 361, 824 

1914-15....| 411,845 | 166,384 


245, 461 || 


Supply and distrbution of cotton in the United States. 


{Linters are included for the years 1905-6 to 1912-13, inclusive, but are excluded for the years 
1913-14 to 1920-21.] 


Supply. Distribution. 
Produc- | Exports, | Cansump- 
tion, run- running tion, run- | 
Year. ning bales, | Carry over, Imports, bales, ning bales, Stocks 
except from equivalent except except on hand 
round bales) previous | 500-pound |round balesround bales at end 
counted | year. | bales. counted counted | of year. 
as half as half as half 
bales. bales. bales. 
} } 
Ce eee 10,656,498 | 1,934,548 | 133,464 | 6,763,041 4,909,279 1,349,139 
MOOG 7-5 22 sees 13,097,992 | 1,349,139 202,733 | 8,503,265 | 4,984,936 1, 514, 567 
a: eee 11,527,833 | 1,514,567 140,869 | 7,573,349 | 4,539,090 | 1, 236,058 
NOOR-Oe 2. =-25--=-% 13,418,144 | 1,236,058 165,451 | 8,574,024 | 5,240,719 1, 483, 585 
Se ea 10,350,978 | 1,483,585 151,395 | 6,339,028 | 4,798,953; 1,040, 04¢ 
| 
SS Ce 12,384,248 | 1,040,040 231,191 | 7,781,414 | 4,704,978 1,375, 031 
Cia) es 16,068,936 | 1,375,031 229,268 | 10,681,758 | 5,367,583 | 1,776,885 
LUT 8 6 ee 14,159,078 | 1,776,885 225,460 | 8,800,966 | 5,786,330 1, 648, 438 
A913 -14 2. aes 13,659,167 | 1,510, 606 265,646 | 8,654,958 | 5,577,408 1, 447, 817 
TAY 0s Cee eee 15,905,840 | 1,365, 864 363,595 | 8,322,688 | 5,597,362 | 3,936,104 
§915-16.. cos-o2=- 11,068,173 | 3,936, 104 420,995 | 5,895,672 | 6,397,613 3, 139, 709 
Li ae 11,363,915 | 3,139,709 288,486 | 5,302,848 | 6,788,505 | 2,720,173 
A9U7—-18< - 35-2. =-- 11, 248,242 | 2,720,173 217,381 | 4,288,420 | 6,566,489 3, 450, 188 
(Ui 11,906,48° | 3,450,188 197,201 | 5,592,386 | 5, 765,936 4, 286, 785 
Ci ea 11,325,532 | 4,286,785 682,911 | 6,545,326 | 6,419,734 | 3,563,162 
1871591 (eae | 13,270,970 | 3,563, 162 226,321 | 5,673,452 | 4,892,672 | 6,590,359 
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ANNUAL SUPPLY OF COTTON 
(INCLUDING LINTERS) 


UNITED STATES, CROP YEARS, 1905-1920 
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ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON 
(INCLUDING LINTERS) 


UNITED STATES. CROP YEARS, 1905-1920 
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Fic, 46.—In recent years the carry-over from one crop season to ‘another has 
been large. The total amount available for the year 1920-21 was greater 
than for any previous year except 1914-15. Before the war the United 
States annually exported more cotton than was consumed, but since 1914 
exports have been less than home consumption. 
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Supply and distribution of linters in the United States. 


[ Figures for each season are for the 12 months ending Aug. 31, during the season 1905-6 to 
1913-14, inclusive, and for the 12 months ending July 31, during the season 1914-15 to 


1920-21, ] 
| Supply. Distribution. 
Produc- | Exports, | Consump- 
tion, run- | running | tion, run- 
Year. | ning bales,| Carry over| Imports, bales, ning bales,| Stocks 
| except from equivalent except except on hand 
round tales previous | 500-pound round balesround bales atend 
count2d year. bales. counted counted of year. 
as h-lf as half as half 
| bales. bales. bales. 
| es 
JUS PAT ELON bs ae ae Ry (ae EE) Eee A ee ae ee eee Pere 
Tie en [os Fee aS le been, 2 el SE oguelal Eee ee, eae Sane 
Le a ae 2 CEI LN ee aie eo ol ee ae es 2 RE eee Be eae nee ee ee ae 
2 DAD iN ee oot eee oe os eS oe 149) 185 hcecwereze 
iD: | ae SIRS E UE gee ae eS OY Bee ee Pee ee ii G oe Se eee 
tO (Ss § Cae 3 BM ie a ee Oe: a 71 ye ee 
BOSH Tes ECT a Sa eee Mined oe ae Se fae ee 751 SPAY pears ee Le 
(COS ke eae Gi seamen. sel Ser! le Pe Be: 303, 009 37, 832 
1913-14. .......... 631, 153 1ST, Wena. 2-2 259, 881 307, 325 181, 584 
te ee 832, 401 ABIRDSA:| hoe Oe Fe: 221, 875 411,845 388, 786 
if: Ss | oe hai 944, 640 BSSSTRD |. So Tsctcce. 295, 438 880, 916 263, 547 
bE 5 a aaa 1,300, 163 Tid DELLS - Bone eae 436, 161 869, 702 453, 659 
Vii fe 1,096, 422 453650 | os obs - 187,704 1,118,840 439,917 
Leb aa 910, 236 439% S17 fest ocean e- 71,534 457,901 868, 897 
NUSD-20 *=* 522 2s 595, 093 R08, B90 he soo aweniees 53,021 342,473 1, 009, 650 
i See 439,637 | 1,009,650 |....-.-.-..- 51, 132 516, 307 684, 298 


1 Subject to possible correction. 


Fic. 47.—Noon hour at a modern southern cotton mill. 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
AUG., 1920-JULY. 1921 


CONSUMPTION | 
(EXCLUDING LINTERS) 
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Fic. 48.—The mills in the cotton-growing States took 61 per cent of the total 
taken by the United States mills. Massachusetts, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia are the leading States. Most of the foreign cotton was 
taken by the mills of New England. 


Cotton Exports. 


The average annual exports of cotton previous to the late 
war were about 60 per cent of the crop. During the war 
period the United States consumed the larger proportion 
of the crop produced. In some years more than one-half 
the crop was consumed by the mills in this country. The 
economic depression of last year resulted in a reduction of 
the mill consumption at home. Exports were also reduced, 
leaving an unusually large carry over, 6,590,000 bales, or 
one-half of the production. 

The movements of cotton through ports and to foreign 
countries are indicated by the accompanying charts. The 
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in this chart. 


1911-1912 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN 
COTTON 
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ia, 49.—The predominant position of the United States in the international cotton trade is graphically shown 
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war disturbed cotton movements by making transportation 
expensive and shutting out from our markets some of the 
foreign countries that were taking cotton. On the other 
hand, in Japan there has been a great increase in the manu- 
facture of cotton, and Japan has become one of the most 
important markets for the raw cotton of the United States. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC COTTON 


SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 
1896-97 To 1920-21 


po |e NG 
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Fic. 51.—The United Kingdom is the best customer of the United States; 
Germany was second. Japan is becoming one of the principal importers of 
American cotton. In recent years there has been a very rapid expansion of 
manufacturing in Japan. 


Utilization of Cotton Seed. 


The utilization of the cotton seed has become an important 
economic factor in the production of cotton. At first plant- 
ers commonly considered all of the seed as waste material, 
except that used for planting, but as soon as they began to 
give some attention to maintaining the fertility of their 
soils they found the seed valuable fertilizing material. Be- 
for the Civil War experiments were being made in feeding 
the seed to live stock and crushing it for oil. In 1859 there 
were seven establishments in the United States engaged in 
the manufacture of cottonseed products. After the Civil 
War there was a great demand for fertilizers in the eastern 
States of the Cotton Belt, and the cotton seed was almost 
universally used for this purpose. In 1875 refined cotton- 
seed oil was put on the New Orleans market, and since then 
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COTTON SEED PRODUCTION 
AND 
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Fic. 52.—The amount of cotton seed produced, of course, varies with the cotton 
crop. Recently developed valuable uses for the seed products and high prices 
for the seed have caused an increasing proportion of the production to be 
crushed. 


the cottonseed oil industry has developed with remarkable 
rapidity. Increased demand for the various products of 
the crushed seed has greatly increased the value.of the seed. 


Deterioration in Quality of the American Cotton Crop. 


According to the testimony of the cotton trade in Europe 
as well as in the United States, the quality of the American 
cotton crop has deteriorated in recent decades. This can be 
understood when account is taken of the general custom 
among the American growers of planting many different 
varieties in the same locality, the crossing of these varieties 
in the field, mixing the seed at the public gins, and the 
general use of this ordinary “ gin-run” seed for planting. 

The extent of mixing of seed at gins has not been appre- 
ciated. Recent experiments have shown that modern ginning 
machinery retains a large amount of seed from each customer 
and passes it on to the next. No less than 26 per cent of the 
seed delivered to the farmer at public gins, as ordinarily 
operated, may be seed of another variety ginned for the 
previous customer. It is apparent that if such seed is planted 
there must be a vast amount of mixing in the field, and de- 
terioration begins. 
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The degeneration that results from crossing in the field 
no doubt is the basis for the popular idea that cotton varieties 
“run out” in a few years and that “fresh seed’ must be 
brought in from other districts. The fact is, however, that 
locally selected seed of good varieties has proved better than 
the new stock and some of the best-known varieties have 
been grown continuously in the same districts for many years, 
with no indication of “running out” as long as isolation, 
selection, and clean ginning are maintained. 

Lack of discrimination on the part of buyers in the primary 
markets is also a serious factor in the deterioration in quality 
of the American cotton crop, and failure on the part of buyers 
to recognize superior quality when dealing with the growers 
has had the natural effect of leading farmers to believe that 
the most desirable character that a cotton variety can have 
is that of giving a high percentage of lint or “large out- 
turn at the gin.” Most of the varieties with high lint per- 
centages produce short and inferior fiber and have small 
seeds, yielding a low percentage of oil, but such varieties are 
likely to be planted so long as the farmer receives as much 
for three-quarter or seven-eighths inch cotton as he does for 
1-inch cotton. 


Danger from Foreign Competition. 


Very active efforts are already being made to establish or 
to extend the production of cotton in many foreign coun- 
tries. Though such efforts in the past have not resulted in 
serious injury to the cotton industry of the United States, 
every season of high prices stimulates greater activity in 
other countries. Disturbed conditions during the war period 
resulted in the suspension of some of these efforts, but there 
is every possibility that important centers of cotton produc- 
tion will be developed in other parts of the world within the 
next few years. 

Many representatives of foreign governments have come 
to the United States in the last few years to study the Ameri- 
can cotton industry. They have come from Russia, China, 
Japan, India, the British colonies in Africa, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Peru, and other countries. Foreign governments are 
also employing American experts and are purchasing large 
supplies of seed of improved American varieties. 
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The effect of such competition abroad will be felt first 
by the American producers of low-quality, short-staple cot- 
ton. Manufacturers in the United States had begun to im- 
port inferior cotton from India and China before the war, 
and though such importations may not become a regular 
custom, in any event they call attention to the fact that 
fiber of inferior quality is already being produced in foreign 
countries more cheaply than in the United States. 

Since a large part of the American cotton crop is ex- 
ported to other countries, the only adequate protection 
against foreign competition is to improve our own industry 
by growing better cotton and by growing it more cheaply 
than other countries are able to do, notwithstanding lower 
wages of farm labor. 


Improvement Through Utilization of Better Varieties. 


Fortunately the American cotton farmer is not limited 
to the production of inferior fiber, even under boll weevil 
conditions. Instead of preventing the use of better varieties 
of cotton, the presence of the boll weevil makes the im- 
provement of varieties still more important than ever before. 
In fact, the better methods of preparing and cultivating the 
land made necessary by the boll weevil provide more favor- 
able conditions for the production of superior fiber. 

There is available a series of early and prolific Upland 
varieties of cotton-producing fiber from 1 to 1? inches long, 
which are adapted to a wide range of conditions in the 
American Cotton Belt. With such varieties available; there 
are no agricultural reasons for continuing to produce cotton 
of less than 1-inch staple in the United States, and there 
does not appear to be any industrial or economic reason for 
continuing to produce the short and inferior fiber that now 
forms a large proportion of the American cotton crop. 


Importance of One-Variety Communities. 


Full utilization of improved varieties of cotton is possible 
only in communities devoted to the production of a single 
variety. Where communities are united upon a single su- 
perior variety of cotton and supplies of pure seed are main- 
tained many of the farming problems are simplified. Cot- 
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ton growing is discussed with interest and profit at farmers’ 
meetings because everybody has had experience with the 
same variety of cotton. With a full understanding of the 
behavior of one variety, methods are adjusted more closely 
to differences in soil, season, and time of planting, as well 
as to the control of insect pests and diseases, labor supplies, 
ginning, handling, warehousing, financing, and marketing 
of the crop. 

The most rapid progress in American cotton culture has 
been made the last few years in the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona, where only the Pima variety of Egyptian cotton 
is grown. Single-variety communities are also developing 
rapidly in Texas, Oklahoma, California, and other States 
where millions of dollars in premiums have already been 
paid to farmers for superior cotton. Such progress is not 
possible in communities growing different kinds of cotton, 
where farmers usually ascribe their success or failure to the 
quality of the seed. 

The essential feature is that the community should agreee . 
upon the planting of one variety of cotton and take measures 
for maintaining the purity and uniformity of the stock by 
continued selection under the local conditions. This would 
mean larger crops, better fiber, and higher prices, not only 
because of the improved quality, but also because each com- 
munity would be able to produce a commercial quantity, a 
hundred bales or upward, of the same uniform type of 
cotton. 


Cooperative Warehousing and One-Variety Communities. 


Realization of the enormous benefits to be derived from 
cooperative warehousing of cotton has led to the rapid organ- 
ization in all of the principal cotton-growing States of farm- 
ers’ associations to finance the building of centralized, fire- 
proof warehouses for the proper storage and handling of 
their crop. Through such associations the farmer secures 
protection for his fiber from damage by fire or weather, his 
crop is marketed in an orderly manner, and a fair price is 
assured for the quality of cotton he produces. 

Full benefits of such associations can not be realized, how- 
ever, in communities growing many different varieties of 
cotton. Though the progressive farmer producing a superior 
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staple from selected seed may receive a premium for his 
cotton the first year of two, there would be no possibility 
of maintaining the high standard of his crop so long as his 
neighbors persisted in growing inferior cotton and ginning 
their crops on the same gin. Nor is it possible to receive a 
full price unless the superior fiber is available in the large 
commercial quantities that manufacturers require, and only 
one-variety communities can produce. 

It is only in communities devoted to the growing of a 
single, superior variety and maintaining its quality and uni- 
formity by persistent selection that full benefits may be 
realized from cooperative warehousing and a real improve- 
ment in the quality of the American cotton crop assured. 


Summary of the Situation and Outlook. 


The short crop of 1921 plus the large carry-over from 1920 
gave the world a sufficient supply of cotton for the year 
1921-22. Had there not been a very large carry-over from 
the crop of 1920 the low production of 1921 would have re- 
sulted in very high prices for cotton. Ordinarily a short 
crop in the United States should result in high prices, which 
would in some measure offset low yields. But the extraor- 
dinarily large carry-over from the crop of 1920 resulted in 
low prices to farmers with a very small crop. The situation 
was made worse by the industrial depression, which greatly 
reduced the demand for cotton by the mills of the United 
States as well as by manufacturers in foreign countries. In 
addition to these difficulties the South was further oppressed 
by high prices for fertilizers and high prices for almost 
everything else that the southern farmer had to buy. Not- 
withstanding that corn and other farm products in the North 
were very cheap southern farmers had to pay good prices for 
these products in the South because of the increased trans- 
portation costs. Taken together all of these factors pro- 
duced a severe economic depression in the South. 

Of course it is not expected that these conditions will con- 
tinue long. The revival’ of the cotton-manufacturing in- 
dustry in this country is strengthening the demand for cot- 
ton. There is reason to hope that the economic condition of 
foreign countries will also improve, so that the cotton-manu- 
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COTTON 
MOVEMENTS 
PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL CROP GINNED, 
IN STORAGE, EXPORTED AND CONSUMED, BY MONTHS. 
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Fic. 53.—Ginning begins in July and ends in February; the amount in storage 
increases from August to December, inclusive; exports increase August to 
October or November ; consumption in the United States mills is quite regular 
throughout the year. Movements last year differed from the pre-war average 
principally in the stocks in storage, which was largely owing to the unusually 
large carry-over from the previous year. 


facturing industries will revive and the demand for goods 
manufactured in this country will increase. The burden 
upon the farmer of the South in making his purchases in 
the North has been somewhat lessened by a slight reduction 
in freight rates. Reductions in wages and in prices of things 
the farmer buys to produce the crop will result in a reduc- 
tion in the cost. of the crop. The carry-over of cotton from 
1921-22 is much less than in previous years, so that unless 
there is a very large new crop of cotton to add to this carry- 
over the supply at the beginning of the year will be con- 
siderably less than the supply last year. Already the pros- 
pect for a reduction in supply and an increase in demand 
has resulted in better prices. The boll weevil continues 
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to be a very destructive pest, which there is as yet no pros- 
pect. of eliminating. Farmers who have been in contact 
with it for some time have learned to reduce somewhat its 
destructiveness. Until more adequate measures of contro] 
or destruction of the pest have been developed it may be 
expected that the boll weevil will continue to do enormous 
damage to the crop from year to year, varying in destructive- 
ness with the character of the season. 


A GRAPHIC SUMMARY OF 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


BASED LARGELY ON THE CENSUS OF 1920 


By O. E. Baker, Agricultural Hconomist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Introduction. 


TOUR COUNTRIES are preeminent in quantity of agricultural 

production—the United States, Russia, China, and India—and 
at present the production of the United States is considerably 
greater than that of any other nation. The aggregate value (United 
States value) of the agricultural products of the Russian Empire 
just prior to the war was only about two-thirds that of our Nation, 
while the production of foods and fibers in China, which can only 
be guessed at, is probably also about two-thirds and certainly not 
over three-fourths that of the United States. The agricultural 
production in India is less than half that of our Nation. Only the 
British commonwealth of nations as a whole—India, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the British Isles—approaches 
the United States in quantity of agricultural production, with an 
ageregate about nine-tenths that of the United States. 

The United States is not only the leading nation in agricultural 
production, but also it leads all nations in exports of agricultural 
products. The teeming populations of China and India require 
practically all the food produced and most of the fiber for home 
consumption, but in normal times Russia has ranked with the United 
States in value of agricultural exports. War, revolution, and crop 
failure, however, have transformed Russia into a nation unable to 
feed its own people. Since the war the value of agricultural ex- 
ports from the United States has exceeded the aggregate value of 
those from all other nations in the world. Yet the agricultural 
exports of the United States at present are only one-eighth of its 
production. 

This vast agricultural production of the United States requires 
the labor of about one-quarter of our gainfully employed popula- 
tion, whereas 85 per cent of the population of Russia is classed as 
agricultural, and probably three-fourths of the people of China and 
of India derive their support from agricultural pursuits. Six and a 
half million farmers in the United States, assisted by a somewhat 
407 
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smaller number of farm laborers, probably less than 4 per cent of the 
farmers and farm laborers of the world, produce nearly 70 per cent 
of the world’s corn, 60 per cent of the world’s cotton, 50 per cent of the 
world’s tobacco, about 25 per cent of the world’s oats and hay, 20 
per cent of the world’s wheat and flaxseed, 13 per cent of the world’s 
barley, 7 per cent of the world’s potatoes, and 5 per cent of the 
world’s sugar, but only about 2 per cent of the world’s rye and rice. 
Totaling the cereals on the basis of tons, and estimating the produc- 
tion of China as somewhat larger than that of India, it appears that 
the United States produces about one-fourth of the world’s cereal 
crops. The average production of cereals per person engaged in 
agriculture in the United States is 12 tons, while for the rest of the 
world it is only about 1.4 tons. 

Nevertheless, the agricultural production of the United States is no 
longer keeping pace with our increasing population. The peak of 
production per capita of the total population was reached about 
1906 or 1907, and although the decrease in per capita production since 
has been very slow and is yet very small, it is clearly apparent. This 
failure of agricultural production to increase as rapidly as popula- 
tion is not due primarily to the decrease in the proportion of our 
population engaged in agriculture from over 13 per cent in 1910 to 
about 10 per cent in 1920, according to the census returns’, for the 
acreage of crops per person engaged in agriculture was, apparently, 
25 per cent greater in 1920 than in 1910; but, instead, is owing mostly 
to a notable decrease in the rate of expansion of our arable area. 
Improved land increased only 5 per cent from 1910 to 1920, as com- 
pared with 15 to 50 per cent in previous decades, and this 5 per cent 
increase was practically confined to the precariously productive 
semi-arid lands of the Great Plains region. The land in the United 
States suitable for agricultural use without irrigation, drainage, or 
heavy fertilization is nearly all occupied. Consequently, one of the 
great questions before the American people is how to maintain the 
supply of foods and fibers for the increasing population at that 
high level to which we are accustomed,—should we cultivate the pres- 
ent area of arable land more intensively, or, ike England, depend 
upon imports from foreign countries, or should the Nation embark 
upon extensive projects of reclamation ? 

The first part of this Graphic Summary of American Agriculture, 
therefore, is devoted to a series of maps visualizing in a very gen- 
eralized way the agricultural regions of the United States, and the 


1 However, as the 1920 census was taken January 1 and the 1910 census was taken 
April 15, it appears likely that a large number of farm laborers were missed by the 
enumerators in 1920. Making allowance for this discrepancy, it seems probable that the 
acres of crops per person engaged in agriculture increased at least one-sixth between 1910 
and 1920, and the production even more. 
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topographic, climatic, and soil conditions which determine these 
regions; also the location and extent of the land available for recla- 
mation by irrigation, by drainage, and by clearing of forest growth. 
This first part is concluded by two graphs, one outlining the trend 
of land utilization in the past, and the other venturing to set limits 
to the expansion of our arable area in the future. (See Figs. 2 to 18.) 

The second part of this study shows the geographic distribution 
of 50 crops in the United States, according to the census of 1920. 
For corn, wheat, and cotton both acreage and production are shown; 
but for other crops acreage only, since acreage affords a better com- 
parison than production of the relative importance of the crops in a 
region. The total area in crops in 1919 was about 370 million acres, 
an increase of 50 million acres since 1909. This increase of 13 per 
cent in crop acreage, as compared with 5 per cent in improved land, 
indicates that patriotic motives, supported by the high prices paid 
for farm products during the war and for some time afterward, 
caused the plowing up and planting to crops of much improved 
pasture. The trend of land utilization in the United States is toward 
the more intensive use of the more fertile or favorably situated 
land—that is, its use for crops; and toward the less intensive utiliza- 
tion of the less fertile or less favorably situated land—that is, its 
use for pasture and forest. (See Figs. 19 to 71.) 

The third part of this article consists of a series of 24 maps 
showing the geographic distribution of the several kinds of live 
stock, total and purebred only; also of the production of butter and 
cheese, wool and mohair. Fully three-fifths of the crop acreage in 
the United States is used to produce feed for farm animals, or about 
225 million acres; and, in addition, our live stock consume the prod- 
uct of about 65 million acres of improved pasture, probably of 150 
million acres of unimproved grassland pasture in farms, and 175 
million acres of woodland pasture in farms and in our national 
forests, besides that of perhaps 500 million acres of arid or semi- 
arid open range land in the West. It seems safe to say that live 
stock consume two-thirds of the product of the improved land and 
practically all the product of the unimproved pasture, or fully 80 
per cent of the total food and feed produced by tame and wild 
vegetation in the United States. (See Figs. 72 to 96.) 

The last part of this study considers the farm as a whole—the 
variations in size and value in different portions of the United 
“States; the expenditures for labor, feed, and fertilizer; ownership 
and tenancy; and, finally, the geographic distribution of country, vil- 
lage, and city populations. Four small maps also are provided, 
showing the number of farmers having automobiles, tractors, tele- 
phones, and running water in the house, as reported by the census 
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for January 1, 1920. American farms, in general, are different 
from those in other countries of the world, except Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa. English farms differ from American 
farms in that they are nearly all operated by tenants and employ 
more hand labor. The peasant farms of continental Europe utilize 
agricultural machinery still less and are much smaller in size than 
most American farms. The farms of India, China, and Japan are 
still smaller and are cultivated with only the crudest tools. There 
are 28 to 30 acres of crops per person employed in agriculture in 
the United States, as compared with 9 in Russia prior to the war, 7 
in France and Germany, and 14 in Japan. (See Figs. 97 to 124.) 

The American farm involves a large investment of capital. This 
investment is increasing and must increase if the American farmer is 
to improve his standard of living. The average value of farms in the 
United States was $6,444 in 1910, and $12,084 in 1920. In Iowa, the 
average value of the farms in 1920 was $39,941. The area of the 
crops per farm in the United States increased from 50 acres in 1909 
to 57 acres in 1919. Our farmers are driving larger teams, using 
more efficient machinery, producing more per acre and per person 
than ever before. Each American farmer and farm laborer, on the 
average, is feeding nine people other than himself in this country, 
and one more person living in foreign lands. It is in this increasing 
productivity of the American farm, amounting probably to 15 
per cent in the last decade, that the expenditure for scientific re- 
search, for technical education, and for improved economic organiza- 
tion in agriculture finds its justification. 

This semicapitalistic American farm, however, is not organized like 
a factory. The one farm laborer per farm, on the average, is often 
the farmer’s son, or a neighbor’s, who eats at the same table with the 
farmer and expects some time to have a farm of his own. Corporate 
or communal agriculture is, in general, a failure in the United States. 
The family farm is practically the universal type. To keep this 
American farm large enough to support a family according to the 
American standard of living and supplied with sufficient machinery 
and working capital for efficient operation is important not alone to 
our agricultural but also to our national welfare. The characteristic 
and precious feature of American agriculture is its large production 
per man, and during the past decade the increase in the productivity 
of our farms was greater than in any decade preceding. But as popu- 
lation increases and poorer and poorer land is brought into use for 
crops—that is, as labor becomes more abundant and land becomes 
scarcer—it appears probable that larger production per acre will be- 
come more profitable than greater production per man, and that our 
agriculture, as well as our standard of living, will more and more 
resemble that of Europe before the war. 
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Fic. 1—This map should be used in connection with all the maps that follow when it 
is desired to determine the name of a State. The succeeding maps do not show State 
names, because the letters would interfere with the dots or shading, but the State 
boundaries are shown and the shape of these boundaries, or location of the State on the 
map, should be compared with this map to identify the State. The map also shows the 
location of the 30 largest cities, the names corresponding to the numbers being given in 
the lower left-hand corner of the map. 
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The United States may be divided into an eastern and a western 
half, characterized, broadly speaking, one by a sufficient and the 
other by an insufficient amount of rainfall for the successful produc- 
tion of crops by ordinary farming methods. The North Pacific coast 
and several districts in California and in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain region constitute exceptions to this statement. The transition 
zone which separates the East from the West lies, in general, along 
the one hundredth meridian, the average annual precipitation in- 
creasing in this zone from about 15 inches at the Canadian boundary 
to 25 inches in southern Texas, where the evaporation is much greater 
and the rainfall more torrential. The East is a region of humid cli- 
mate farming, based upon tilled crops, small grains, and tame hay 
and pasture; the West, of wild hay and grazing, dry farming, win- 
ter crops in certain localities, and irrigation farming, with only lim- 
ited areas of ordinary farming under humid conditions such as char- 
acterize the East. 

The East and West may each be divided into six agricultural re- 
gions. In the East, precipitation being usually sufficient, the classi- 
fication is based largely on temperature and the crops grown, while 
in the West rainfall and topography are the important factors. In 
the East the agricultural regions extend for the most part east and 
west, following parallels of latitude; while in the West the regions 
are determined by the mountain ranges and extend north and south. 
Agriculture in the East varies primarily with latitude and soils, but 
in the West the principal factors are altitude and rainfall. The av- 
erage elevation of the eastern half of the United States is less than 
1,000 feet; that of the western half, over 4,000 feet. (Compare Fig. 
2 with Figs. 3' to 16.) 

In the East corn is the leading crop, constituting over one-quarter 
of the acreage and nearly 30 per cent of the value of all crops. It 
is grown in all the six eastern regions, but is dominant in the Corn 
Belt, and is very important in the Corn and Winter Wheat Region, 
and in the Cotton Belt. Along the Gulf of Mexico and the southern 
Atlantic coast the type of agriculture varies greatly from section 
to section—from rice farming to sugar cane growing and winter 
vegetable production, citrus fruit orcharding, and cattle ranching— 
so that the region is not named after any crop, but is called the “Sub- 
tropical Coast,” because the warm water exerts a controlling in- 
fluence upon climate and crops. In this eastern half of the United 
States there is scarcely any cotton grown outside the Cotton Belt, 
very little winter wheat outside the Corn and Winter Wheat Region 
and adjacent portions of the Corn Belt and Cotton Belt, and prac- 
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tically no spring wheat outside the Spring Wheat Region. Grass is 
of greatest importance in the Hay and Pasture Region, where in 
nearly every county hay and pasture occupy half or more of the im- 
proved land. (Compare Fig. 2 with Figs. 21 to 71.) 

In the West hay is the leading crop, contributing nearly 37 per 
cent of the acreage and 26 per cent of the value of all crops in 1919, 
and the forage obtained by grazing is probably of almost equal value. 
Alfalfa is the leading hay crop in the Rocky Mountain and Arid 
Intermountain regions, wild grasses in the Great Plains Region, and 
erains cut green on the Pacific coast. Wheat contributed 21 per cent 
of the value of all crops, oats 3 per cent, barley 3 per cent, fruit and 
nuts 18 per cent, potatoes 4 per cent, and other vegetables 8 per cent 
in these six western regions. The value of all crops in the western 
regions, however, constituted in 1919 only 15 per cent of the total for 
the United States. (Compare Fig. 2 with Fig. 21.) 

The contrast between the East and West is not as pronounced in 
live stock as in crops, except that swine are largely confined to the 
East, while sheep are much more important in the West. There is 
a marked distinction, however, in the manner of management, the 
jive stock in the East being fed in the barnyards or fields with shelter 
at night, while in the West the stock is mostly grazed on the open 
range. In the East, the Hay and Pasture Region is primarily a dairy 
area; while the Corn Belt is the center of the beef-cattle and swine 
industry. In the West, the sheep are generally located in the more 
arid and the cattle in the less arid areas; while in the North Pacific 
Region, with its cool, moist climate, similar to that of the Hay and 
Pasture Region, dairying is again the dominant live-stock industry. 
(Compare Fig. 2 with Figs. 74 to 96.) 

The farms, or “ranches,” in the West are, in general, much larger 
in area than in the East. Owing to the low rainfall in the West, 
except in the North Pacific Region, the land outside the irrigated and 
dry-farming districts is used mostly for grazing, and instead of 80 
or 160 acres being sufficient to support a family, as in the East, 
2,000 to 4,000 acres, or more, are commonly required. In the dry- 
farming areas half sections of land (320 acres) and sections (640 
acres) are normal size farms. In the irrigated districts the farms 
are no larger in area than in the East. The 80 or 120 acre irrigated 
farms, however, are often worth as much as the 640-acre dry farms or 
the 3,000-acre stock ranches. (Compare Fig. 2 with Figs. 97 to 111.) 

A larger proportion of the farms in the West are operated by their 
owners than in the East, owing, doubtless, to the cattle ranching, 
the more recent homestead settlement, and the larger proportion of 
fruit farms. The proportion of farms operated by tenants in the 
western regions ranges from 13 to 23 per cent, except in the Cali- 
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fornia-Arizona Desert, where irrigated cotton farming increases the 
proportion to 33 per cent. In the East, on the other hand, over 30 
per cent of the farms in the Corn and Winter Wheat Region are op- 
erated by tenants; in the Corn Belt over 40 per cent; and in the 
Cotton Belt over 60 per cent, owing in part to the plantation sys- 
tem and the large negro population. The Subtropical Coast and the 
Hay and Pasture regions, however, have only 27 per cent and 16 per 
cent, respectively, of the farms rented to tenants. (Compare Fig. 2 
with Figs. 112 to 117.) 

The geographic distribution of the rural and urban population is 
particularly interesting. The rural population is densest in the Cot- 
ton Belt, where cotton cultivation and picking require large amounts 
of hand labor and the acreage per laborer is small; also in the 
eastern portion of the Corn and Winter Wheat Region, where the 
rolling to hilly lands and lack of capital discourage extensive use of 
machinery. The rural population is much thinner in the Corn 
Belt and the Spring Wheat Region, and is thinnest in the West, except 
in the irrigated districts and the Pacific coast valleys. Urban popu 
lation, on the other hand, is concentrated largely in the Hay and 
Pasture Region of the Northeastern and Lake States, where large 
manufacturing and commercial cities provide a vast market for the 
nation’s agricultural products. (Compare Fig. 2 with Figs. 118 
to 120.) ' : 

Information concerning “ farm facilities,” including tractors, auto- 
mobiles, water piped into the house, and telephones, was collected 
by the census in 1920 for the first time. Tractors are found mostly 
in the Corn Belt, and the Spring Wheat, Great Plains, and South 
Pacific Regions. Over one-third of the automobiles are in the Corn 
Belt, where one-half to three-quarters of the farms have such ve- 
hicles. Water las been piped into the houses mostly in the Hay and 
Pasture Region, especially in New England, and in‘the South Pacific 
Region. Telephones are more widely distributed than any other 
of the farm facilities; nevertheless, the map shows a noteworthy con- 
centration in the Corn Belt and the Hay and Pasture Regions. 
These “ farm facilities” are criteria of rural progress and prosperity, 
and as such their geographic distribution is deserving of considera- 
tion. (Compare Fig. 2 with Figs. 121 to 124.) 
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Fic. 3—This map shows the topography of the United States in a generalized way. 
It is a photograph of a relief model of the United States supplied by the United States 
Geological Survey. The mountainous character of the West, except the Great Plains 
Region, is clearly shown; but the map fails to show the high altitude of much of the 
West, particularly of the Rocky Mountain and Arid Intermountain Plateau _ regions. 
Owing to the altitude. these regions have a much cooler climate than corresponding lati- 
tudes in the East. The vast expanse of the Mississippi Valley, with its level to rolling 
a except for the Ozark uplift in the lower central portion, should be especially 
noted. 
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Fic. 4.—Precipitation includes rain, melted snow, sleet, and hail. The map is much 
reduced and generalized from a map prepared by the Weather Bureau and published in 
the Precipitation and Humidity section of the Atlas of American Agriculture. The map 
suggests why the United States should be divided agriculturally into an eastern and a 
western half. However, the division shown in Figure 2 does not follow a line of equal 
precipitation, but advances diagonally across two of the precipitation zones from 15 
inches in the northwestern corner of North Dakota to 25 inches on the south Texas 
coast, where the evaporation is much greater and the rainfall more torrential and, conse- 


quently, more moisture is required for crop production. 
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Fic. 6.—Soils originally or at present covered with forest are normally light colored, 
and are likely to be less fertile than soils in regions of lower rainfall. Grassland soils, 
in general, are dark colored, the humid prairie soils being commonly almost black and 
highly fertile—the subhumid prairie soils, blackest of all—while the semiarid short- 
grass plains soils are dark brown or chocolate colored, the color gradually fading to 
medium brown in regions of lesser rainfall, and to light brown or even ashy gray in 
desert areas. The light-colored forest soils in the United States total about 800 million 
acres, the dark-colored grassland soils about 600 million acres, and the light-colored 
arid soils about 500 million acres, 
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Fic. 7.—Forests, including semiarid woodland (pinon-juniper, chaparral, ete.), origi 
nally covered about 900 million acres in the United States. About 350 million acres 
have been cleared for agriculture, and as Many more have been cut-over or devastated. 
(See Fig. 13.) About 600 million acres were élothed originally with grass, interspersed 
commonly with various herbaceous plants. Some 200 million acres of this grassland 
have been plowed up and used for crops, or for pasture in rotation with crops, includ- 
ing about 7 million acres irrigated. Desert vegetation characterized 400 million acres, 
of which about 12 million acres have been reclaimed by irrigation. Half of the remaining 
forest and woodland is pastured, practically all of the grassland, and nearly all of the 
desert, (See Fig. 12.) 
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Fig. 11.—This map shows the location of the acreage of improved pasture, according 
to the returns of the 1910 census, which were tabulated in 1917 by the Department of 
Agriculture and published in Bulletin No. 626. The returns of the 1920 census have 
not yet been compiled. It appears probable that war-time prices encouraged the plow- 
ing and planting to crops of about 15 million acres of improved pasture between 1910 
and 1920. The concentration of pasture acreage shown in certain Texas counties is 
owing largely to the census accrediting to the county in which the ranch headquarters 
is located the acreage that may extend into adjacent counties. The large acreage of 
improved pasture in the Ohio River valley and in the Corn Belt west of the Mississippi 
is noteworthy. 


UNIMPROVED PASTURE IN FARMS 
(INCLUDING WOODLAND PASTURE) 


1910 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
10,000 ACRES 


UNIMPROYED | 
PASTURE 


(Continued) | 


5,081,755 
[ 4,684,082 
Q | Oreg..| 4,631,179 

: - inn..| 4,585,289 

UNIMPROVED PASTURE, 1910 . ayaa epaaz ess 
(INCLUDING WOODLAND PASTURE) : Hes 4 «| 4,384,419 
= ‘ ' 3,971,008 

3,555,040 
7 eal is . | 3,437,198 
-| 12,121,484 .-| 6,028, 2 d...| 3,134,698 
11,846,593 || N. 5,849, ..| 2,983,766 | 
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+++] 5.247, -* 207,213,211 


Fic. 12.—This map shows the location of forest and woodland in farms that was 
pastured in 1909, amounting to 98 million acres, and that of ‘‘ other unimproved land ” 
used for pasture, which amounted to about 109 million acres. In the States from Minne- 
sota to Texas and eastward, especially in the South, forest and woodland pasture is 
much the larger item; but in the Great Plains Region and westward ‘ other unim- 
proved ” pasture, which consists almost wholly of native grasses and herbs, is the more 
important. In addition to the unimproved pasture in farms in the West there is a vast 
acreage of similar land not in farms, the aggregate of unimproved pasture and range in 
the West being about 800 million acres. 
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10,000 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY “THE 
DOT IS APPROXIMATELY EQUAL 
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(SUITABLE FOR CROPS AFTER CLEARING) 
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Fic. 14.—This map shows the approximate location and extent of forest, cut-over 
land, and woodland which could be used for the production of crops after clearing, and 
in many areas after drainage also. . Only such part of this land should be cleared, 
however, as will pay adequate return on the cost of clearing. The estimates were 
compiled in 1918 from census data, Forest Service reports, and from correspondence 
with State and county officials and lumber companies, and not in 1920, as stated. Revised 
estimates are being compiled, based largely on 1920 census figures, soil survey reports, 
and forest surveys, hence no table is given in connection with the map. 
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Fig, 16.—The area of irrigated land increased 5 million acres, or one-third, between 
1909 and 1919: and the irrigation enterprises were capable of irrigating 7 million acres 
more than were actually irrigated in 1919. There is sufficient water in the West to 
irrigate double the area the enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1920, or about 
50 million acres, when higher prices of farm products justify the constantly increasing 
cost per acre of construction of irrigation works. California, Colorado, and Idaho lead 
in irrigated acreage at present; but Montana rises into second place in the estimate of 
total irrigable area. Estimates of irrigable area were supplied by R. P. Teele. 
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USE OF THE LAND 


PRESENT, 1920 


IMPROVED 


LAND 
UNIMPROVED 


PASTURE AND. 
-RANGE LAND. - 
\- 45.4% .° 


POTENTIAL 


UNIMPROVED \ 
"PASTURE AND } 
‘RANGE LAND/ 
“34.6% +7 


a 


TOTAL LAND AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 
1,903,000,000 ACRES 


IMPROVED LAND, 503,000,000 ACRES 
IN HARVESTED CROPS, 365,000,000 ACRES 
IN PASTURE, ABOUT 70,000,000 ACRES 
IN FALLOW, LANES, FARMSTEADS, LAND LYING 


IDLE, CROPS NOT HARVESTED, ETC., 
68,000,000 ACRES 


FOREST, CUT-OVER, AND BURNT-OVER LAND 
465,000,000 ACRES : 
(EXCLUDING 60 MILLION ACRES OF PINON-JUNIPER, 


MESQUITE, OAK SCRUB, AND CHAPARRAL ) 


IN FARMS, PASTURED, ABOUT 100,000,000 ACRES 
IN FARMS, NOT PASTURED, ABOUT 68,000,000 A. 
NOT IN FARMS, 297,000,000 ACRES 

(asout ONE-THIRD IN NATIONAL FORESTS ) 


UNIMPROVED PASTURE AND RANGE LAND 
863,000,000 ACRES 

(INCLUDING 60 MILLION ACRES OF PINON-JUNIPER, 
MESQUITE, OAK SCRUB, AND CHAPARRAL ) 


IN FARMS, PASTURED, ABOUT 150,000,000 ACRES 

IN FARMS, NOT PASTURED, ABOUT 135,000,000 A. 

NOT IN FARMS, ABOUT 578,000,000 ACRES 
(MOSTLY PASTURED) 


NON-AGRICULTURAL LAND, 72,000,000 ACRES 
DESERT (NOT GRAZED) 40,000,000 ACRES 
CITIES AND VILLAGES, 10,000,000 ACRES 
PUBLIC ROADS, 18,000,000 ACRES 
RAILROAD RIGHTS OF WAY, 4,000,000 ACRES 


IMPROVED LAND, 800,000,000 ACRES 


IMPROVED LAND, 1920, 503,000,000 ACRES 

IRRIGABLE, UNIRRIGATED, 30,000,000 ACRES 

WET LAND, REQUIRING DRAINAGE ONLY 
30,000,000 ACRES 

WET LAND, REQUIRING DRAINAGE AND CLEARING 
60,000,000 ACRES 

FOREST AND CUT-OVER, REQUIRING CLEARING ONLY 
50,000,000 ACRES 


UNIMPROVED PASTURE AND RANGE LAND 
127,000,000 ACRES 


FOREST LAND, 355,000,000 ACRES 
(ABSOLUTE FOREST LAND) 


EASTERN STATES, 250,000,000 ACRES 


WESTERN STATES, 105,000,000 ACRES 


(EXCLUDING PINON-JUNIPER, CAK, SCRUB, MESQUITE 
AND CHAPARRAL) 


UNIMPROVED PASTURE AND RANGE LAND 
658,000,000 ACRES 
(INCLUDING PINON-JUNIPER, OAK SCRUB, MESQUITE 
AND CHAPARRAL) 


EASTERN STATES 
63,000,000 ACRES 
WESTERN STATES. 
595,000,000 ACRES 


NON-AGRICULTURAL LAND, 90,000,000 ACRES 
DESERT, NON-IRRIGABLE, 39,000,000 ACRES 
CITIES AND VILLAGES, 20,000,000 ACRES 
PUBLIC ROADS, 25,000,000 ACRES 
RAILROAD RIGHTS OF WAY, 6,000,000 ACRES 


Fic. 17.—It is possible to increase the area of improved land about 300 million acres, 
or 60 per cent, by irrigation, drainage, clearing, and dry farming. But until farm 
products are higher in price most of this reclamation work would not prove profitable. 
On the other hand, although there are about 355 million acres of humid land so hilly 
or sterile as to be fit only for forests, the price of lumber will probably warrant the 
additional use permanently of 100 million acres of poor potentially arable land for 
forest instead of crops. In other words, the present forest and cut-over area is not 
likely to decrease greatly. The area in cities and villages is relatively insignificant and 
will remain so even with double or treble the present population. 
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RELATION OF IMPROVED LAND, 


LAND IN CROPS.& FOOD PRODUCTION 
TO 
POPULATION 
UNITED STATES; 1850 - 1920 
( LAND IN CROPS; 1880-1920 ) 
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Fic. i8.—The amount of improved land kept pace with the increasing population from 
1850 to 1870, increased more rapidly than population till about 1885, then more slowly 
till 1910, and during the decade 1910-1920 increased only 5 per cent, as compared with 
15 per cent increase in population. Food production, however, increased more rapidly 
than population till about 1906, or for 20 years after the peak had been reached of 


acreage of improved land per capita, and has since increased more slowly than popula- 


tion. But consumption per capita has been maintained up to the present time by 


diminishing the exports. The per capita production and consumption figures are five- 
year averages centered on the census year, 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 
IN 


ACREAGE AND VALUE 
UNITED STATES, 1919 


ACREAGE VALUE 


MILLIONS OF ACRES MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
60 40 


POTATOES 
TOBACCO 
APPLES 
BARLEY 
SWEET POTATOES 
RYE 
RICE 
GRAPES 
PEACHES 
KAFIR, MILO, ETC. 
ORANGES 
SUGAR BEETS 
PEANUTS 
DRY BEANS 
SUGAR CANE 


REERROTT OUD wd ou: 


Fic. 19—Five crops—corn, hay and forage, cotton, wheat, and oats—constitute 
nearly 90 per cent of the acreage and over 75 per cent of the value of all crops. Corn 
for grain is the leading crop on the basis of value, and if the acreage of corn cut for 
forage and for silage be added to that of corn for grain, instead of being included with 
hay and forage, corn is the leading crop also in acreage. Cotton ranked third in value 
but fifth in acreage in 1919, the value of the cotton crop per acre being about twice 
that of corn or wheat. Wheat stood fourth in value but third in acreage, while oats 
were fifth in value and fourth in acreage. Potatoes, then tobacco and apples ranked 
next to these five crops in value, but barley, rye, and the grain sorghums ranked next 
In acreage, 


CORN, HAY, WHEAT AND COTTON 
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Fic. 20.—These four crops—corn, hay, wheat, and cotton—constitute three-fourths 
of the total crop acreage of the United States. Production per capita, it will be noted, 
rose for 15 to 20 years after the Civil War, then remained more or less steady for 
25 to 30 years, and has recently declined, except in the case of hay. The yield per 
acre of corn has remained remarkably constant for 55 years, of hay and wheat has in- 
creased about one-sixth, but the yield per acre of cotton has declined notably since 1914. 
In general, production nad kept pace with population until recently, not primarily be- 
cause of increasing yields per acre, but mostly because of expanding crop acreage. 
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PER | 
ACRE! 


TOTAL VALUE 
14,755,364,894 


VALUE OF ALL CROPS, 1919 | 
(Continued) 


$1,000,000 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


VALUE OF ALL CROPS 


VALUE OF ALL CROPS, 1919 


TOTAL VALUE 


Fic, 21—The eastern half of the United States produced in 1919 about 86 per cent 
of the value of all crops of the Nation; the value of the crops produced in the Cotton 
Belt and the Corn Belt being nearly 50 per cent. The value of the crops_per square 
mile of land area was about $15,000 in the Corn Belt, and $8,700 in the Cotton Belt, 
descending to only $673 in the Arizona-California Desert Region; but the value per acre 
in crops was highest in the Arizona-California Desert ($95), where all crops are 
irrigated, and lowest in the Great Plains Region ($21), where most of the crops are 
grown under semiarid conditions. 
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REPRESENTS, 
2,000 BALES 


COTTON 
ACREAGE 
EACH DOT 
REPRESENTS 
10,000 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT 18 22 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 
PRODUCTION 
EACH DOT 


COTTON ACREAGE AND YIELD PER ACRE 
COTTON PRODUCTION 


Fics. 22 aNp 23.—The northern boundary of the Cotton Belt is approximately the 
line of 200 days average frost-free season (see Fig. 5) and 77° mean summer temperature, 
the southern boundary that of 11 inches autumn rainfall, because wet weather inter- 
feres with picking and damages the lint. This southern boundary is now moving north- 
ward, as the milder winter temperatures near the Gulf and longer season. permit in- 
creased injury by the boll weevil. The western boundary of cotton production without 
irrigation is approximately the line of 23 inches average annual rainfall (see Fig. 4). 
The densest areas on the map are districts of richer soils, notably the Black Prairie of 
Texas and the Yazoo Delta (see Fig. 6), or heavily fertilized soils, especially those of the 
Piedmont and Upper Coastal Plain (see Fig. 109). 
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CROPS CUT FOR SILAGE 


MOSTLY CORN EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
10,000 ACRES 


ACREAGE, 1919 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


‘CROPS CUT FOR SILAGE 
ACREAGE AND YIELD PER ACRE, 1919 


Fic. 25.—Corn constitutes probably 95 per cent or more of the acreage of crops cut 
for silage. In the Southwest relatively small amounts of kafir and milo are used for 
silage; and in the Northwest occasionally sunflowers are so used, likewise pea vines in 
Wisconsin; but the amounts, except of kafir and milo, are insignificant. Silage is fed 
principally to dairy cows in the winter, but its use for beef cattle is increasing rapidly, 
especially in the Corn Belt, and a small amount is fed to sheep. Consequently at 
present the area of silage crops corresponds in a general way with that of dairy cows, 
except in central Kansas, where silage is fed mostly to beef cattle. (See Figs. 81 and 82.) 


CORN CUT FOR FORAGE OR FODDER 
ACREAGE, 1919 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


RECanewe |B 


BE 
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Fic. 26.—Corn is cut for forage mostly around the margin of the Corn Belt and in 
the Middle and South Atlantic States. This practice corresponds, in a general way, 
with the areas in which corn is cut and shocked. Doubtless much, perhaps most, of 
this corn reported to the census as cut for forage was also harvested for grain. Much 
of the acreage of corn shown on this map, therefore, is also shown on the map of corn 
for grain (Fig. 24). The Department of Agriculture estimates the area of corn cut 
for forage only in 1921 at 2,600,000 acres. Corn forage is fed almost wholly to cattle, 
though a little is used to feed sheep and horses. 
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EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
$00,000 BUSHELS 


CORN PRODUCTION, 1919, AND- 
) PER CENT OF AVERAGE PRODUCTION, 1911-1920 . 
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Fic. 27.—Corn is the great American cereal, constituting about 60 per cent of the 
tonnage of all cereals grown in the United States, and over 50 per cent of the value. 
More than half of this crop is produced in the Corn Belt; but corn is the leading crop 
in value also in the Corn and Winter Wheat Belt, and is the all-important cereal in 
the Cotton Belt. Corn is a very productive crop, yielding, in general, about twice as 
many pounds of grain per acre as wheat, oats, barley, or rye. The climate and soil of 
the Corn Belt are peculiarly suited to it. Probably no other area in the world of 
aby! extent produces so much food per square mile as the Corn Belt. (See Figs. 21 
and 104.) 


CORN SOLD OR TO BE SOLD 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
500,000 BUSHELS 


Other | 13.167, 47 
{us| 460907,139] 196] 


Fic. 28.—In the Corn Belt most of the corn is fed to hogs, cattle, and horses on the 
Same farm that it is grown (see figs. 89, 81, and 76); but a considerable quantity, 
amounting to 41 per cent of the crop in Illinois in 1919, and about 30 per cent in Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, is sold to nearby farmers, is shipped to consumers in the 
South and East, is exported largely through Chicago and the Atlantic ports, or is made 
into starch and glucose. The corn which the map indicates as sold from the farms in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and several Southern States, consists mostly of sales to neigh- 
boring farmers. Farms near the water front in Maryland and Virginia, however, ship 
corn by water to Baltimore, whence it is exported. 
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SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE—Cont. 


10,000 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 3.6 TIMES AS GREAT AS 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE—Continued 
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ACRES, 1919 


SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE, 1919 
PER CENT OF AVERAGE, AND AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, 1911-1920 


Fic, 30.—About half the acreage of spring wheat in 1919 was in the Spring Wheat 
Area, where it constituted 40 per cent of the acreage of all crops, and most of the other 
half was located in the adjoining portion of the Great Plains Region. A secondary but 
important center of production is located in the subhumid portions of Washington and 
Oregon. The southern boundary of the Spring Wheat Area is determined largely by the 
northern boundary of winter wheat, which is, in general, more productive and more 
profitable where it can be grown. ‘The northern limit of spring wheat is approximately 
the mean summer temperature of 58°, which is found in the United States only in the 
western mountains. 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION 


DUSHELS, 1919 


Fic. 31.—The United States produces about one-fifth of the world’s wheat, as com- 
pared with three-fifths of the, world’s corn and cotton. The wheat crop of the United 
States, measured in bushels. is usually from one-fourth to one-third of the corn crop. Half 
of the wheat crop was grown in six States in 1919. Kansas was the leading State, as 
usual, but North Dakota, which has often ranked first and is usually second, had a very 
poor crop in 1919. On the other hand, both acreage and production were unusually 
large that_year in the southern portion of the Corn Belt and northern portion of the 
Corn and Winter Wheat Region. (See Fig. 2.) 
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BARLEY ACREAGE AND 
PRODUCTION—Continued 
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BARLEY ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


Fic. 33.—It should be noted that a dot on this map represents only one-fifth as much 
acreage as on the maps of corn, wheat, and oats. Barley is a minor crop in the 
United States compared with these crops, except in southeastern Wisconsin, southeastern 
and northwestern Minnesota, the eastern portions of the Dakotas, and the valleys of 
California. In these five States nearly two-thirds of the Nation’s barley acreage is 
found. Minor centers may be noted on the map in northwestern Kansas, southeastern 
Michigan, and northwestern New York. These barley districts are characterized by a 
cool, sunny climate. The crop in California is grown during the winter. Much barley 
is also sown in California to be cut green for hay (see Fig. 45). 
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ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
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BUCKWHEAT ACREAGE, 1919 


(KAFIR, MILO, FETERITA, AND DURRA") 
VELVET BEANS ACREAGE, 1919 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


SORGHUMS FOR GRAIN 


Fic. 35.—The grain sorghums are, perhaps, our most drought-resistant crops. The 
expansion of acreage during the past two decades in the southern Great Plains area 
bas been extraordinary. From 1899 to 1909 the acreage in the United States increased 
from 266,000 to 1,635,000, or sixfold, and between 1909 and 1919 it more than doubled. 
Buckwheat, which is practically confined to the Appalachian area and the Lake States, 
has decreased slightly in acreage since 1909. It is peculiarly adapted to districts having 
cool, moist summers and sour soils. 

The velvet bean, grown as a forage crop, has increased greatly its acreage in the 
Southeastern States, where the boll weevil has discouraged cotton growers and awakened 
interest in live-stock production.. (See Figs. 22 and 81.) 


SORGHUMS AND SUGAR CANE, 
CUT FOR FORAGE OR FODDER, 
ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 
(Continued) 
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SORGHUMS AND SUGAR CANE, CUT FOR FORAGE 
OR FODDER, ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


Fic. 36.—The sorghums are grown for forage much farther north than for grain; 
while the sweet sorghums, which are not commonly grown for grain, are frequently 
used for forage far to the east in the Cotton Belt and the Corn and Winter Wheat 
regions. The acreage of sorghums for forage is larger than the acreage for grain, 
especially in Kansas, where some sorghum is used for silage (see Fig. 25). It is in- 
teresting to note that the average yield per acre of sorghum forage was 1.7 tons in 
1919, as compared with less than 1 ton per acre for corn in this area, and 1.2 tons for 
corn in the entire United States. The sorghums, apparently, yield more forage per 
acre in this semiarid area than corn in the humid regions. 
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FLAXSEED 
ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


2,000 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 15 TIMES AS GREAT AS 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
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TOBACCO ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


HEMP, 1919 


Fic. 37.—Nearly 90 per cent of the tobacco acreage is in six States—Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, South Carolina, and Ohio. But there are also important 
centers of production, especially of certain types, in_ southern Maryland, in Lancaster 
County, Pa., in the Connecticut Valley, and in southern Wisconsin. Tobacco is very 
sensitive to soil conditions, but these requirements vary with the different types. 

Rice production is now largely confined to the coastal prairies of Louisiana and Texas, 
the prairie district of eastern Arkansas, and the flat valley of the Sacramento in Cali- 
fornia, al] areas of heavy subsoils which hold the irrigation water. 

Flax is grown in the Spring Wheat and Northern Great Plains Areas. Nearly half of 
the hemp is raised in Wisconsin. 
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TIMOTHY ACREAGE AND 
PRODUCTION—Continaed 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
2,000 ACRES 

ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 

DOT 18 16 TIMES AS GREAT AS 

THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


TIMOTHY ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION—Continved 
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TIMOTHY ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


Fic. 39.—Timothy is practically confined to the northeastern quarter of the United 
States, except for a scattered acreage in the moister districts of the Rocky Mountain 
Region. The western margin of the timothy acreage in the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas marks the beginning of the “ Black-earth” belt, where lime has accumlated in 
the subsoil, of dense alfalfa acreage, and of dry-farming practices (see Figs. 6, 42, 
and 103). The southern boundary of timothy follows approximately the line of 200 
days in the. frost-free season, or 77° mean summer temperature. The districts of 
densest production in northern Missouri, southern Illinois, eastern Ohio, and western 
Pennsylvania have, in general, rather heavy and slightly sour soils. 
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WILD GRASSES—Continoed 
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WILD GRASSES—Continued 


WILD, SALT, OR PRAIRIE GRASSES 
ACREAGE, 1919 
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ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


WILD, SALT, OR PRAIRIE GRASSES 


Fic. 41.—The acreage of wild or prairie hay_is found mostly in the Spring Wheat 
Area. the western margin of the Corn Belt and Corn and Winter Wheat Region, and the 
eastern portion of the Great Plains; in brief, in the northern part of the subhumid 
belt. East of this belt the moister climate permits the cultivation of timothy and 
clover. which are more productive (see Figs. 29 and 40); and west of this belt the 
climate is so dry that the grass normally does not grow high enough to cut (see Figs. 
4 and 7). The acreage shown in Wisconsin is mostly marsh hay and that in the 
Western States is located largely in moist mountain valleys or on high plateaus 
(see Fig. 3). 
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(REO. ALSIKE. CRIMSON. BUR. AND LESPEDIZA) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


ACREAGE. 1919 2,000 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED AY THE 
DOT 1S IS TIMES AS GREAT as 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


CLOVER ACREAGE, 1919 
(Continued) 


CLOVER ACREAGE, 1919 


STATE| ACRES |[STATE] ACRES 


Ill... .| 507,443 || Mo...| 173,428 
Ind... | 334,974 || N.Y..| 121,959 
lowa .| 273,912 || Mich .| 120,299 


Ohio .| 250,010 || Ky...| 107,266 
Tenn.| 239,596 || Miss..| 97,933 
Wis. .| 186,761 || Minn.| 96,202 | 


Fig. 43.—This map shows the acreage of clover grown alone (for timothy and clover 
mixed see Fig. 40). ‘‘ Clover” may mean rea, mammoth, or alsike clover in the Northern 
and Central States, crimson clover, a very different plant, in the coastal plain of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia, bur clover in parts of the South, and was specifically 
stated in the census schedule to include lespedeza. Consequently, the map above, like 
that of wild hay, includes several different plants, all legumes, however. Most of the 
clover acreage, it will be noted, is located in the Corn Belt and the Corn and Winter 
Wheat Region, particularly along the lower Ohio River and up the Mississippi as far as 
St. Louis. Much of this clover is grown for seed as well as for hay. 


MISCELLANEOUS TAME GRASSES 
(7 BERMUDA, JOBNSON, CLAS GRASS, ORCHAZD GRASS, RED TOP, MILLET, SUDAN GRASS ETC") EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


ACREAGE, 1919 pare cain OO 


OT 1S IS TIMES AS GREAT as 
ENTS 


Fic. 44.—This map shows the geographic distribution of the census item entitled 
“Other tame or cultivated grasses cut for hay.’”’ In New England and New York it 
consists mostly of redtop, quack grass, orchard grass, and Canada blue grass; the dense 
center in southern Illinois is largely redtop: in the Black Prairie of Alabama and 
Mississippi, and in general throughout the South, the dots represent Bermuda and John- 
son grass principally; while in eastern Tennessee orchard grass and tall rye grass 
probably constitute most of the acreage shown. The scattered acreage in the States 
from North Dakota to Texas is almost wholly millet, Sudan grass, or amber cane. 


SMALL GRAINS CUT FOR HAY. 
WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. AND RYE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


ACREAGE, 1919 SPEC EERES 


AREA COVERED BY THE 
oS TIMES aS GREAT as 
CROP AREA 


ie 
Dak 


STATE | ACRES 
Calif 085 | 3 
N 7, 


Fic. 45.—The small grains—barley, oats, wheat, and occasionally rye—are cut green 
for hay, mostly in the Pacific Coast States, where a hay crop is needed which will grow 
quickly during the cool, moist winters, and which need not survive the long summer 
drought. In California barley mostly is used, but in Washington and Oregon wheat 
and oats are more commonly cut for hay. The large acreage shown in North Dakota 
and eastern Montana is mostly wheat, and is doubtless larger than usual owing to the 
dry season which caused the crop in much of this area to be scarcely worth threshing. 


ANNUAL LEGUMES CUT FOR HAY 
(COWPEAS. SOY BEANS. PEANUTS AND VETCHES) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
2.000 ACRES 


ANNUAL LEGUME HAY 
ACREAGE, 1919 


Fic. 46.—* Annual legumes cut for hay” was a new-item in the 1920 census sched- 
ule, which revealed that nearly 2,000,000 acres of cowpeas, soy beans, and peanuts are 
cut for hay, mostly in the southeastern quarter of the United States. The dense center 
in southeastern Alabama and the more widely distributed acreage in Tennessee consist 
principally of cowpeas. The thinly scattered dots in the North and West are mostly 
soy beans, except in the North Pacific Region, where vetches are frequently grown for 
hay. Soy beans can be grown in a much cooler climate than cowpeas or peanuts. and 
are quite drought resistant. 


FIELD PEAS, ACREAGE, 1919 
(Continued) 


1,000 ACRES 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


DOT IS 35 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


FIELD PEAS 
(CANADA, COW, AND OTHER RIPE FIELD PEAS") 
ACREAGE, 1919 


FIELD PEAS, ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


Fic. 47.—This map shows only the acreage of peas allowed to ripen for grain or 
seed. The acreage of green garden peas, even when grown in the field for canning, is 
shown in Figure 56. Peas cut for hay or forage are included in “ Annual Legumes,” 
Figure 46. Cowpeas, which are more like a bean than a pea, are of importance as a 
seed crop only on the Piedmont and Upper Coastal Plain of the South, extending as 
far north as Maryland and central Illinois. Canada peas, which thrive only in a_cool 
climate, are grown mostly in Wisconsin, especially on the heavy soils of the Door 
Peninsula, in northeastern Michigan, and in the higher or cooler districts of the Rocky 
Mountain Region. 
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, 1919 


PEANUTS 
ACREAGE AND. PRODUCTION 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
1,000 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT I$ 35 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


FIELD BEANS AND PEANUTS 
ACREAGE, 1919 


«NAVY, PINTO, LIMA, AND OTHER RIPE FIELD BEANS”) 


BUSHELS 


. | 1,161,682 | 14,079,093 


BUSHELS 


FIELD BEANS, ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


Fic. 48.—Field beans are produced principally in five areas—in western New York and 
central Michigan, where the leading varieties are white pea, white medium, and red 
kidney ; on the high plains of New Mexico and eastern Colorado, where the native Mexi- 
can or pinto bean mostly is grown; in California, where practically the entire commer- 
cial crop of limas and nearly half of the crop of white beans is raised: and in Idaho, 
where both the white and Mexican, also various other varieties, are grown and shipped 
to all parts of the United States to use as seed. 

The acreage of peanuts shown on the map does not include the crop “ hogged off” by 
stock. The peanuts for human consumption are grown mostly in the North Carolina- 
Virginia district; those grown in Georgia and Alabama are largely fed to hogs or made 
into peanut butter. 
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POTATOES, 1919—Continued 
3,251,703 | 290.4 


1,000 ACRES 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


POTATOES, 1919—Continued 
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POTATOES, ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1919 


Fic. 49.—The regions of heaviest potato production lie to the north of the Corn Belt. 
This is due partly to the fact that the quality and yield of potatoes are better in regions 
of cool climate, and partly to the fact that corn, which requires labor at the same time, 
is very productive and gives a greater return. Many of the large centers of potato pro- 
duction are in regions of sandy or loamy soils—Aroostook County (Me.), Long Island, 
New Jersey, eastern Virginia, western Michigan, central Wisconsin, and Anoka County 
(Minn.). Many of the minor centers of production are located near large cities, since 
potatoes are a bulky crop, expensive to transport, and can be sold at a profit by local 
gardeners and farmers in competition with the crop from the large production centers. 
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(Continued) 
TOTAL VALUE 


VEGETABLES FOR HOME USE 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
$25,000 


5,444,561 
3,910,672 


VEGETABLES FOR HOME USE, 1919—Continued 
$6,952,241 
6,401,914 


(INCLUDING WHITE AND SWEET POTATOES) 
VALUE, 1919 


VEGETABLES GROWN FOR HOME USE ONLY 


VEGETABLES FOR HOME USE, VALUE, 1919 


Fie. 51.—The census of 1920 was the first to separate vegetables grown for home use 
from those grown for sale. The areas of densest production of vegetables for home use 
are southeastern Pennsylvania, the upper Ohio Valley, the mountainous districts of eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee and of northern Alabama, the upper Piedmont of the Carolinas 
and Georgia, and much of Mississippi, also the Lake Michigan shore counties of Wiscon- 
sin, southeastern Michigan, and central New York—areas of small farms owned by frugal 
people (see Figs. 98 and 99). The average size of the farm garden, however, is ap- 
parently, greatest in Virginia and Massachusetts, about one-half acre, and smallest in the 
prairie and plains States, about one-fifth acre. 
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CABBAGE 
(GROWN FOR SALE) 


ACREAGE, 1919 


CABBAGE ACREAGE 


Fic. 53.—The principal cabbage-producing districts are in the North, the largest being 
the belt of counties in New York from Buffalo to Syracuse. In this district nearly one- 
quarter of the Nation’s acreage is found, mostly on the muck lands and the Clyde 
series of soils. Other important districts are Long Island, N. Y.: Burlington and Glou- 
cester Counties, N. J.; around Norfolk and in Wythe County, Va.; along Lake Michi- 
gan from Chicago to Milwaukee; in Green Bay County, Wis.; around Denver, Colo., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. Early cabbages are raised mostly in Florida, in the Young’s Island 
(S. C.) district, in Copiah County, Miss., and in southern Texas. 


CANTALOUPES AND MUSKMELONS 
(GROWN FOR SALE) 


ACREAGE, 1919 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


100 ACRES 


Fie. 54.—The principal cantaloupe-producing districts are now located in the West, 
California having over one-quarter of the Nation’s acreage. The most important western 
districts are in Stanislaus (Turloe district), Los Angeles, and Imperial Counties, Calif. ; 
in the Salt River Valley (Phoenix district) of Arizona; and the Arkansas Valley (Rocky 
Ford-Ordway district) of Colorado. In these five districts nearly 40 per cent of the 
Nation’s acreage was found in 1919. Arkansas ranked next to California in acreage, 
the principal districts being located in Hempstead and Sevier Counties. Other impor- 
tant districts are Gibson and Knox Counties in Indiana, Sussex in Delaware, Glouces- 
ter in New Jersey, and Mitchell County (Pelham district), Ga. 
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~WATERMELONS 
(GROWN FOR SALE) 
ACREAGE, 1919 


(Continued) 
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Fic. 55.—The principal watermelon-producing districts are in the South, Georgia and 
Texas having nearly one-third of the Nation’s acreage. The most important districts 
in Georgia center around Valdosta and Thomasville, and in Texas around Sulphur Springs, 
Florida ranks next in importance, but the acreage is more scattered. There is an impor- 
tant center in Barnwall and Hampton Counties, 8. C., in Scotland County, N. C., and 
a less dense acreage along both shores of Chesapeake Bay in Virginia and Maryland. 
Dunklin and Scott Counties in southeastern Missouri are other important districts, also 
Grady County, Okla., and Stanislaus and Los Angeles Counties, Calif. 


GREEN PEAS 
(GROWN FOR SALE) 


ACREAGE, 1919 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


GREEN PEAS 


(Continued) 


GREEN PEAS, ACREAGE 


STATE | ACRES || STATE | ACRES 


| Wis. .| 36,742 || N. J.. 
N.Y. .| 17,440 || Ohio . 
| Calif .} 8,246 || Utah. 
| Mich.| 7,022 || Ind .. 
Md ..| 6,281 || Del .. 


Fic. 56.—Green peas, like cabbages, are a cool-climate crop, but in pea production 
Wisconsin is more important than New York, having, indeed, one-third of the Nation’s 
acreage. The Wisconsin districts include Columbia, Dodge, Green Lake, Sheboygan, 
and Washington Counties in the southeast, Barron and Chippewa Counties in the north- 
west, and Marinette and Oconto in the northeast. The New York district, which ranks 
next in importance, extends from Buffalo to Utica. Eastern Maryland and Delaware 
rank third in importance, followed by California (San Francisco Bay district) and 


Michigan. A small acreage is found in southern New Jersey, and in the Salt Lake 
district and Jordan Valley of Utah. 


SWEET CORN 
(GROWN FOR SALE) 
ACREAGE, 1919 


Fic. 57.—Sweet corn is primarily an eastern, middle-latitude crop, but it is extensively 
grown also in New York and New England, owing in large measure to the excellent 
quality produced, and the fact that it need not mature. Maryland ranks first in acre- 
age, followed by New York, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsy!vania in close succession. 
New Jersey, relative to its area, has a large acreage. The acreage in these States is 
concentrated in a few counties, as can be seen on the map. It is interesting to note that 
although there is almost no corn grown for grain in Maine or California (see Fig. 24), 
there isa considerable acreage of sweet corn in these States. 


TOMATOES 
(GROWN FOR SALE) 


ACREAGE, 1919 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
100 ACRES 


| TOMATOES, ACREAGE 
(LSS SS SS SS 
| STATE | ACRES || STATE} ACRES 
) Md ..| 58,083 || Ind...| 20,790 
N. J..| 36,986 || Fla...| 18,089 | 


Calif .| 31,410 | N.Y..| 13,417 
Del ..| 22,797 || Ohio .| 10,870 
Va...| 22,380 | Mo .-| 10,346 | _ 


Fic. 58.—Tomatoes are grown for sale in almost all paris of the United States, 
except in the Spring Wheat, Northern Great Plains and Arid Intermountain Plateau 
regions. The eastern Maryland, Delaware, and southern New Jersey districts include 
over one-third of the Nation’s acreage, and the Los Angeles and San Francisco Bay 
districts in California about one-tenth. Virginia and Indiana rank next in importance, 
followed by Florida, which produces most of the winter crop. Other important early- 
tomato districts are located in Copiah County, Miss., and Cherokee County, Tex. Toma- 
toes lead al] the vegetables grown for sale in the United States (other than potatoes 
and sweet potatoes), both in acreage and value. 
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‘eee APPLE TREES OF BEARING AGE 
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APPLE TREES OF BEARING AGE 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 


115,751 
78,701 


aS 77,985 
Mich . 74,749 
Wass iy 73,050 
72,394 je 


Fic. GO0.—About 15 per cent of the acreage of apple trees of bearing age was in the 
West in 1920, and nearly half of this western acreage was in the State of Washington. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Virginia, however, exceeded Washington 
in acreage. Most of the apple acreage of the Nation is found in the Hay and Pasture 
Region from Maine to West Virginia and Michigan, where the climate is cool, but owing 
either to lake or mountain protection, the winters are moister and less severe than in 
the interior of the continent. The southern limit of the apple area extends only a 
little beyond the northern limit of cotton, and the western, or moisture limit, is about 
that of timothy (see Figs. 22 and 39). 


APPLE TREES NOT OF BEARING AGE “ 


APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
500 ACRES 
a FE 


APPLE TREES NOT OF BEARING AGE 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 
[ACRES [STATE] 4 


-| 81,452 |] Ky... 
-| 72,999 || N.C... 


Fic. 61.—There has been very little planting of apple orchards in the West in recent 
years, the higher freight rates increasing the difficulties of competition with eastern- 
grown fruit. Less than 9 per cent of the apple trees not of bearing age were in the 
West in 1920. Most of the acreage of young trees, it will be noted on the map, is located 
along the shore of Lake Ontario in New York, in the lower Hudson Valley, in New 
England, along the Appalachians from Pennsylvania to Georgia, in the upper Ohio 
Valley, along the Lake Michigan shore of Michigan, and in the Sonoma Valley of 
Caiifornia. Trees not of bearing age numbered 36 million in 1920 as compared with 


nearly 66 million in 1910. 


a 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
50,000 BUSHELS 


.| 21,568,691 ich. .| 5,843,271 
«| 14,350,317 || Pa ...| 5,512,795 
-.-| 5,132,109 

* Al ..-| 4,829,346 
7,163,619 ~.-+| 4,673,117 

‘ye 6,921,284 fi 4,189,162 


Fic. 62.—The West produced one-third of the apples grown in 1919 despite the fact 
that it possessed only one-seventh of the acreage of bearing trees. Washington led all 
States in production, with a total almost equal to that of New York and Virginia 
combined. The three famous apple districts of Washington—the Yakima Valley, the 
Wenatchee Valley, and Spokane County—stand out clearly cn the map; also the Hood 
River and Willamette Valleys of Oregon, the Boise, Idaho, district, the Sonoma Valley 
in California, and the Grand Junction-Delta-Montrose district of Colorado. In the 
East, the New England area, the two noted New York districts, the Appalachian, the 
western Michigan, the Ozark, and the northwestern Missouri districts are the most 
important. 


APPLES SOLD OR TO BE SOLD 
COMMERCIAL CROP, 1919 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
50,000 BUSHELS 


APPLES SOLD, ETC. 
(Continued) 
STATE | BUSHELS | 

2,968,781 ) 
APPLES SOLD OR TO BE SOLD, 1919 


Wash. 
N.Y... 


961,286 | 
= a | 
-| 3,021,446 -|_ 7,675,316 
~-| 2,987,747 [US ..| 98,582,854 


Fic. 63.—The commercial crop of apples in 1919—that is, the quantity ‘sold or to 
-be sold "—was nearly 100 million bushels, according to the census, constituting three- 
fourths of the total crop. The West produced over two-fifths of this commercial crop, 
Washington alone reporting over one-fifth of the total quantity in the United States. 
Eighty per cent of the commercial crop was produced in the 15 apple districts already 
referred to. It will be noted that the production of the commercial crop of apples is 
more concentrated than the total production, and the total production in turn, more 
concentrated than the acreage. Diseases and pests diminish the production of the 
unsprayed home orchards several years befare they kill the trees. 
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PEACH TREES 


(BEARING AND NOT OF BEARING AGE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
500 ACRES 


APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 


= 


Fie. 64.—Three major centers of peach acreage are shown on the map—the early 
peach district in central Georgia, the late peach district along Lake Ontario in New 
York, and the canning and dried peach districts in California. An important peach 
district is rapidly developing in Moore County, N. C. Minor centers may be noted in 
southern New Jersey, in western Maryland and adjacent counties of We8t Virginia, along 
the Michigan shore of Lake Michigan, in western Arkansas, and in northeastern Texas. 
Cold, dry winters prevent peaches being grown to the northwest of a line drawn from 
Chicago to Omaha, thence to Amarillo, Tex. The influence of the Great Lakes in 
tempering winter temperatures on their leeward shores and retarding growth in spring 
till danger of frost is past is evident on the map. 


-+| 11,080 | 
«| 707,723 | 
- | 800,420 | 


PEACH-PRODUCTION 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
50,000 BUSHELS 


PEACH PRODUCTION 
(Continued) 


PEACH PRODUCTION, 1915 


STATE| BUSHELS | STATE | BUSHELS 
Calif..| 15,969,073 | Wash. 1,544,859 
Ga 4, 


1,285,441 


| 620, wee} 1,262,723 
1,262,480 

1,099,735 

| 1,083,142 


Fig. 65.—California produced nearly one-third of the Nation’s crop of peaches in 
1919, Fresno County alone producing one-tenth. Georgia ranked second, with Texas a 
elose third. The New York crop was greatly reduced by a late freeze, but the New 
Jersey crop was large. It is worth noting that the production of peaches this year 
did not extend nearly as far to the north and west as the acreage. The Yakima Valley 
in Washington, the peach belt east of Great Salt Lake in Utah, and the Grand Junction- 
Delta district in Colorado show a production disproportionate to the acreage. The 
season of 1919 was generally favorable. Although the number of bearing peach trees in the 
United States dropped from 94 million in 1910 to-65 million in 1920, the production 
was 40 per cent greater in 1919 than in 1909. 
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PLUM AND PRUNE TREES 
(BEARING AND NOT OF BEARING AGE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 500 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
OOT 1S 70 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


| PLUM AND PRUNE TREES 
+ APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 


Fic. 66.—Nearly half of the Nation’s acreage of plum and prune trees is in Cali- 
fornia, and nearly a third is in the five counties of Santa Clara, Sonoma, Placer, Napa, 
and Solano. One-twelfth more is in Marion, Polk, and Yamhill counties, Oreg. These 
eight counties produced 51 per cent of the total crop in 1919, and 57 per cent of the 
commercial crop. A smaller center may be noted in Clarke County, Wash., and a 
scattered acreage in the upper Willamette and Umpqua Valleys, Oreg., in the Sacra- 
mento Valley and in Fresno County, Calif. Prunes constitute nearly the entire pro- 
duction in these States. The scattered dots in the eastern half of the United States 
are practically all plums. 


GRAPEVINES 
(BEARING AND NOT OF BEARING AGE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 a RCRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
OOT IS 70 TIMES AS GREAT aS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


GRAPEVINES 
(Continaed) } 


[STATE] ACRES | 
Ark. . 1,040 


GRAPEVINES 


APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 


Fic. 67.—Two-thirds of the Nation’s acreage of grapes is in California. The raisin 
district centers around Fresno, where tke land is flat and the sunshine almost con- 
tinuous, while the wine grapes are grown mostly on the slopes of the valleys that 
open into San Francisco Bay. These wine grapes are now used largely for raisins. 
A smaller center may be noted in southern California near San Bernardino. In 
the East the principal grape district extends along the southern shore of Lake Erie from 
Erie to Buffalo. Minor centers may be seen jn the Finger Lakes district of New York, 
the south shore of Lake Erie in Ohio, and in the southwestern corner of Michigan. 
These eastern grapes are mostly consumed fresh or made into grape juice. 
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a CITRUS FRUIT AND PEAR TREES 


| ) a (BEARING AND NOT OF BEARING AGE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


vaiici APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 =, SO ACRES 
AS - eee 
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CITRUS FRUITS 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 


ARS PUI 


4z917 


Fic. 68.—Citrus fruits can withstand only a few degrees of frost. About three-fifths 
of the acreage is in California and nearly two-fifths in Florida. There are a few orch- 
ards in the Mississippi Delta in Louisiana, in the Brownsville, Tex., district, and near 
Phoenix, Ariz., and recently hardy Satsuma orange trees have been planted along the 
Gulf coast in eastern Texas, southern Mississippi, and Alabama. Lemons are practically 
confined to California, grapefruit largely to Florida, while oranges are grown in both 
States. 

The principal pear districts are the Ontario shore counties and the Hudson Val- 
ley of New York, southwestern Michigan along the lake, the foothills of central and 
southern California, western Oregon, and the Yakima Valley of Washington. 


PECANS, WALNUTS, AND ALMONDS 


(TREES OF BEARING AND NOT OF BEARING AGE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 eee > 
we 


Fic, 69.—Only three kinds of nuts are produced on a commercial scale in the United 
States—pecans, walnuts, and almonds. The pecan is native to .the lower Mississippi 
Valley, and the largest acreage is found in a belt which extends from central Missouri 
across Oklahoma to south-central Texas. Recently extensive planting of pecan trees has 
taken place on the coastal plain in Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama, Mississippi, and north- 
ern Florida. Almonds and walnuts have been introduced from the Mediterranean region 
and their production is practically confined to California, except for a considerable acre- 
age of walnuts in the Willamette Valley of Oregon and adjoining counties in Washington. 


_— ~~ 
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STRAWBERRY ACREAGE 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
1919 100 ACRES 1 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE ! 
> DOT 18 400 TIMES AS GREAT as " 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 4 
of | 
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STRAWBERRY | 
(Continued) 

STATE ACRES 
f 4,007 | 
STRAWBERRY ACREAGE, 1919 —— | 
Sate 3401 | 
ni ...-| 4,985 3,087 | 
4,974 2'812 | 

4,872 2,768 

4,472 2,446 

4,172 15,106 

4,008 .| 119,395 


Fic, 70.—The commercial production of strawberries has become concentrated in un- 
usual degree in a few centers, notably, in Cumberland, Camden, Burlington, and Atlantie 
Counties, N. J.; Sussex County, Del.; Wicomico, Worcester, Caroline, and Anne Arundel 
Counties, Md.; in Hamilton, Rhea, Crockett, Gibson, Lauderdale, and Madison Coun- 
ties, Tenn.; in Warren County, Ky.; in Barry, Lawrence, McDonald, and Newton Coun- 
ties, Mo., and adjacent counties of Washington and Benton in Arkansas; in White 
County, Ark.; in Tangipahoa Parish, La.; in Berrien County, Mich.; in Sonoma, Sacra- 
mento, and Los Angeles Counties, Calif.; and in Hood River County, Oreg. These 30 
counties, out of the 3,000 in the United States, contained one-third of the Nation's 
acreage of strawberries in 1919. 


BUSH FRUITS AND CRANBERRIES 
ACREAGE, 1919 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
100 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT 1S 400 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


Fic. 71.—The centers of cranberry acreage are Cape Cod Mass., southern New Jersey, 
and central Wisconsin—all districts of sandy, marshy, acid soils. The centers of bush 
fruit acreage are southern New Jersey: the Marlboro district in the Hudson Valley of 
New York; the district east and southeast of Rochester; the belt along Lake Erie from 
Buffalo to Cleveland; the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, especially Berrien County ; 
the eastern shore of Puget Sound, especially the Puyallup district; and the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon, especially the district around Salem. This latter district specializes 
in loganberries grown for canning and bottling. Minor centers may be noted near many 
of the large cities. 
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THE FARM ANIMALS 
NUMBER AND VALUE 
UNITED STATES, JAN.1,1920 


NUMBER 


MILLIONS VALUE 
EXPRESSED IN LIVE STOCK UNITS =1 HORSE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


500 1000 1500 


DAIRY CATTLE 
HORSES 
BEEF CATTLE 
SWINE 
MULES 


SHEEP 


ONE HORSE EQUALS 
1 MULE ae POULTRY 
1 COW OR STEER 7 GOATS 
5 SWINE 2 ASSES GOATS 
100 POULTRY 
ASSES & BURROS 


Fic. 72.—Cattle in 1920 constituted the leading class of live stock in the United States 
on the basis of value. This value was almost equaily divided between the dairy and 
beef types. Between 1910 and 1920 the total value of cattle in the United States in- 
creased 143 per cent, due mostly to an increase in value per head of 125 per cent; 
whereas the value of all horses decreased 14 per cent, due to exactly the same decrease 
in value per head. Cattle constituted 46 per cent of the value of all farm animals, 
horses and muies 32 per cent, swine 12 per cent, sheep and goats 5 per cent, and poultry 
nearly 5 per cent. The swine, however, produce annually pork and lard having a value 
greater than that of the beef and veal from the cattle. 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS 
NUMBER AND VALUE 
TWENTY LEADING STATES. JAN.1,1920 


GQ HORSES, MULES ETC. Gaeeeeg CATTLE SHEEP & GOATS SWINE [———) POULTRY 


NUMBER VALUE 
EXPRESSED IN LIVE STOCK UNITS, MILLIONS . MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS 
MISSOURI 
NEBRASKA 
KANSAS 
NEW YORK 
MINNESOTA 
OHIO 
INDIANA 
SO.DAKOTA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CALIFORNIA 
ONE HORSE EQUALS Ls . OKLAHOMA 
1 MULE 7 SHEEP Z e MICHIGAN 
1 COW OR STEER 7 GOATS TENNESSEE 


5S SWINE 2 ASSES = COLORADO 
100 POULTRY KENTUCKY 


NO.DAKOTA 
GEORGIA 


Fic. 73.—Iowa leads the States in value of live stock on farms, but is exceeded by 
Texas in number of animal units. It is noteworthy that 9 of the 11 leading States in 


value of live stock are located wholly or partly in the Corn Belt. On the other hand, 
Georgia is the only State lying almost wholly in the Cotton Belt that is included in this 
list of 20 leading live-stock States. The concentration of live stock in the Corn Belt, 


and in the dairying centers of the Hay and Pasture Region is shown in Figure 107. 
Cattle and horses and mules, it will be noted, constitute in the different States from 
six-tenths to nine-tenths of the value of all live stock. 
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HORSE COLTS ON FARMS 
UNCLUDING YEARLINGS) 
NUM 920 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


152,214 


Fic. 74.—One-third of the horses in the United States are raised in the Corn Belt, 
one-sixth in the Great Plains Region, one-tenth in the Spring Wheat Area, and one 
twelfth in the Kansas-Oklahoma section of the Corn and Winter Wheat Region. These 
are the regions of surplus grain and cheap forage. Comparatively few horses are raised 
in the Cotton Belt, or the Central and North Atlantic States, because these are regions 
of deficient grain production and feed must be shipped in at heavy expense. It is more 
economical to ship the mature horses into these deficiency regions than to ship the grain 
to grow them. (See Figs. 11, 12, 27, 32, 33, 36, and 41.) 


MULE COLTS ON FARMS 


UNCLUDING YEARLINGS) 


NUMBER, JAN. 1, 1920 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


MULE COLTS, JAN. 1, 1920 


| STATE | NUMBER 


U.S... .| 780,697 | 


Fic. 75.—Two-thirds of the mules are raised in the western section of the Corn and 
Winter Wheat Region and the southern portion of the Corn Belt, the centers of 
production being about 300 miles south of the centers of horse production. This may 
be due in part to the adaptation of the mule to warmer temperature than the horse, 
but aiso in part to the shorter distance and smaller cost of transportation to the Cotton 
Belt, where most of the mules are sent (see Fig. 77). Formerly Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee were the leading States in mule production, but now a much greater Dumber are 
raised in Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma, where feed is cheaper. 
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PURE BRED CARRIAGE AND SADDLE HORSES 


NUMBER ON FARMS, JAN. 1, 1920 
coe EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
10 HEAD 


CARRIAGE AND 
SADDLE HORSES 
(Continued) 


PURE BRED CARRIAGE AND 
SADDLE HORSES, 1920 


_ Fic. 78.—The number of pure-bred horses of saddle and carriage breeds in the United 
States was only about one-ninth the number of those of draft breeds in 1920. +The rela- 
tively large number of these saddle and carriage horses in Kentucky and adjacent por- 
tions of Illinois and Indiana, also in Virginia and Maryland, is noteworthy. ‘These are 
areas famous in song and story for their fine horses, and despite the decline of 
horse racing as a sport, and the decreased use of horses for riding and driving, breeders 
and horse fanciers in these States retain a large number of pure-bred saddle and carriage 
horses. Probably only a small number, however, are used for breeding. 


PURE BRED DRAFT HORSES 
NUMBER ON FARMS, JAN. 1, 1920 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
10 HEAD 


PURE BRED DRAFT HORSES, 1920 


STATE | NUMBER || STATE | NUMBER 
S. Dak | 4,959 
Ind... 


Fic. 79.—About half the pure-bred draft horses in the United States are in the Corn 
Belt, and most of the other half are in the Hay and Pasture, Spring Wheat, and Great 
Plains Regions. Very few are found in the South or Southwest, in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, however, pure-bred draft horses relative to the total number 
of horses are almost aS common as in the Corn Belt. Three-fourths of the pure-bred 
draft horses in the United States are Percherons, 10 per cent are Belgians, 5 per cent are 
Shires, and 4 per cent are Clydesdales, other breeds constituting the remainder. 
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NUMBER OF BEEF CATTLE, EXCLUDING CALVES, AND NUMBER OF CALVES, JAN. 1, 1920 


Fic. 81.—Beef cattle constitute slightly over half the total number of cattle in the 
United States, but slightly less than half the value. Over 8 million beef cattle (includ- 
ing calves) are in the Corn Belt, and as many more in the Great Plains Region, these 
two regions haying nearly half the beef cattle in the country. A large number of beef 
cattle will also be noted in the Subtropical Coast and southern portion of the Cotton 
Belt, in the Appalachian valleys, in eastern Kansas, in the mountain parks and valleys 
of Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, on the plateaus of southwestern New Mexico and south- 
eastern Arizona. and in California. Over 40 per cent of the beef cattle are in the west- 
ern half of the United States. (See Figs. 12, 27, and 42.) The corner table gives figures 
of beef cattle and of calves on farms only; there were 890.963 in cities and villages. 
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|NUMBER OF DAIRY CATTLE, EXCLUDING CALVES, AND NUMBER OF CALVES, JAN. 1, 1920 


Fic. 82.—Nearly half the dairy cattle in the United States are in the Hay and Pas- 
ture Region and the adjacent northern and eastern margin of the Corn Belt. Other 
dense areas will be noted in southeastern Pennsylvania, which is really Corn Belt 
country, and in the yalleys of the North and South Pacific regions. In the Cotton Belt, 
especially the northern portion, dairy cattle are more numerous than beef cattle, but 
in the Great Plains, Rocky Mountain, and Arid Intermountain Regions they are much 
less numerous. Nine-tenths of the dairy cattle are in the East. The dairy cattle in 
cities and villages (‘‘not on farms and ranges’”’) number 1,220,564, which is less than 
4 per cent of all dairy cattle and calves in the United States. (See Figs. 25, 40, and 85.) 


PURE BRED BEEF CATTLE 
NUMBER ON FARMS, JAN. 1, 1920 
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Fic. 83.—The number of registered pure-bred beef cattle is more concentrated geo- 
graphically than that of all beef cattle. Iowa alone has one-seventh of the entire num- 
ber in the United States. Five per cent of the beef cattle in Iowa are registered. The 
prairie and plains portion of the United States (see “tall grass” and “short grass” 
of Fig. 7) has nearly four-fifths of the pure-bred beef cattle in the country. About two- 
fifths of the registered beef cattle are Shorthorns—nearly one-half if Polled Durham 
be included—and nearly two-fifths more are Herefords. Aberdeen-Angus constitute about 


one-tenth of the total number. Iowa leads the States by a wide margin in number of ~- 


Shorthorns and Aberdeen-Angus, while Texas leads in number of Herefords. 


PURE BRED DAIRY CATTLE 
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| 


PURE BRED DAIRY CATTLE 


Fic. 84.—Sixty per cent of the registered pure-bred dairy cattle are concentrated in 
the Hay and Pasture Region. About 5 per cent of the dairy cattle in this region are 
registered. New York has one-sixth of the registered dairy cattle in the United States, 
and Wisconsin has one-eighth. Much smaller numbers may be noted in the valleys of 
California and of western Oregon and Washington. About 58 per cent of the registered 
dairy cattle in the United States are Holstein-Friesians, 25 per cent are Jerseys, 9 per 
cent are Guernseys, 3 per cent are Ayrshires, and 1 per cent Brown Swiss, the re 
mainder being unspecified. 
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BUTTER MADE ON FARMS DURING 1919 
TOTAL AND PER FARM REPORTING 


Fic. 86.—Butter made on farms in 1919 constituted 43 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of 1,646,171,874 pounds reported by the census. The areas of densest produc- 
tion of farm butter, it will be noted, are the Piedmont Plateau, extending from eastern 
Pennsylvania to Alabama; the Tennessee River Valley of northern Alabama and east- 
ern Tennessee; the upper Ohio River basin; the western portion of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee: and the northeastern portion of Texas. It is notable how little butter is 
made on farms in Wisconsin and Minuesota, where the factory system is well developed. 
Over half of the farms in the United States made butter in 1919, but less than one- 
third of the butter made was sold. Most of this farm butter sold was consumed in 
the locality where it was produced. 
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CHEESE MADE IN 
FACTORIES, 1921 
(Contifued 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
200,000 POUNDS 
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Fié, 88.—Practically all the cheese is now made in factories, only 6,000,000 pounds 
in 1919. or less than 2 per cent of the total production of the United States, being 
made on farms. About two-thirds of the cheese is made in Wisconsin and half of the 
remainder in New York. Cheese production has developed in those parts of Wisconsin 
and New York having less than 150 days in the growing season, except along the lake 
shores, and in the central, sandy portion of Wisconsin, which has poor pastures. The 
short, cool season favors summer pasture and cheese production, just as silage, winter 
Gairying, butter making, skim milk, hogs, and corn complete the economic cycle in the 
wariner belt to the south. The figures were compiled from reports received by the Dairy 
and Poultry Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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PUREBRED SWINE 


NUMBER REGISTERED JAN. 1, 1920 
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NUMBER ON FARMS JAN. 1, 1920 


\STATE| NUMBER |/STATE| NUMBER 
96,908 


Ala. . 
Other 


Fic. 90.—Nearly 60 per cent of the registered pure-bred hogs and pigs are in the 
Corn Belt. About one-seventh, as with pure-bred beef cattle, are in lowa. Nearly 
5 per cent of the swine in the Corn Belt are registered, and 3 per cent in the remainder 
of the United States. Duroc-Jersey hogs constitute 40 per cent of the registered swine 
in the United States, Poland-China 35 per cent, Chester-White 9 per cent, Hampshire 
5 per cent, Berkshire 4 per cent, other breeds and unspecified 7 per cent. Iowa leads 
all States in number of pure-bred Duroc-Jersey, Poland-China, Chester-White, Hampshire 
and Tamworth; Indiana in number of spotted Voland-China; Pennsylvania in Berkshires ; 
Kansas in Essex; and Minnesota in Yorkshires 


PUREBRED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
NUMBER REGISTERED, JAN. 1, 1920 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


Fic. 91.—Registered pure-bred sheep and lambs are more eyenly diffused geograph- 
ically than pure-bred cattle or swine. A few breeders remain in the old centers of 
production in Vermont and New York; many more pure-bred sheep may be noted in the 
more recent production areas of Ohio, southwestern Pennsylvania and southern Michi- 
gan; but the greatest number is now found in the West, Idaho leading the States with 
nearly 50,000 registered animals. Shropshires constitute 27 per cent of all registered 
sheep in the United States, Rombouillet 23 per cent, Merino 14 per cent, Hampshire 
11 per cent, other breeds and unspecified 25 per cent. The Cotton Belt is the only 
region in which there are practically no pure-bred sheep. 
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GOATS AND KIDS — 


(ON FARMS AND RANGES) 


NUMBER JAN. 1, 1920 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


6,000 HEAD 


GOATS AND KIDS 


(Continued) 


NUMBER OF GOATS AND KIDS JAN. 1, 1920 


STATE | NUMBER || STATE | NUMBER 


-| 1,753,112 |] Calif. .| 115,759 
Miss... 
Ga.-.. 
Ala. v: 
123,800 }} La. ... 
121,012 | Tenn. . 


Fic. 93.—Over half of the goats in the United States are in Texas—nearly all on the 
Edwards Piateau. Cattle, sheep, and goats (see Figs. §1 and 92) are grazed on the 
same land in this district, the cattle pasturing on the grass, the goats browsing the 
oak scrub and other brush, retarding its advance upon the grass land, while the sheep 
eat the weeds as well as the grass and brush. In the South and in western Oregon the 
goats are used in large numbers in clearing up cut-over land. In Texas and Oregon the 
goats are mostly Angoras, in Arizona and New Mexico Angoras predominate, but other 
i ag are common, while in the South practically none of the goats are raised for 
their fleece. 


WOOL -AND MOHAIR PRODUCED 
VALUE. 1919 EACH as 


MOHAIR SHOWN BY SMALL 
CROSSES 


VALUE OF WOOL AND MOHAIR 
PRODUCED ON FARMS DURING 1919 


«| $10,421,524 
10,231,133 
10,075,214 
9,574,466 
8,753,178 oes 
: 8,230,902 5 4,088,528 


Fic. 94.—The farm value of the wool produced in the United States in 1919 was about 
420 million dollars, and of the mohair about three and a half million. Texas led the 
States in value of wool and mohair produced, but as the value of the mohair amounted 
to $2,673,275, the value of the wool produced in Texas was less than in Montana, Ohio, 
Wyoming, Idaho, or Oregon. The average value of the wool produced in 1919 per mature 
sheep January 1, 1920, was $6.43 in Ohio, $6.50 in Montana, $5.53 in Oregon, and 
about $4 in Texas; while the value of mohair in Texas per mature goat raised for the 
fleece was $2.40. The price of wool in 1919 was about three times the pre-war price. 
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lic. 105.—The value of farm buildings is greatest in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
where it exceeds the valve of the land, and averages $4,000 to $5,000 per farm. In the 
Corn Belt the average value of farm buildings is $3,400 per farm, and it is almost as 
much in the Spring Wheat Area, and the southern portion of the Hay and Pasture 
Region. In the Cotton Belt, on the other hand, the average value is only $738, owing 
in part to the large number of negro shanties. However, the value of the buildings on 
the landlord’s farm in a plantation is almost as great as the values in the Corn Belt. 
These values of farm buildings include barns and outbuildings, and since the value 
of the house is,.in general, about half that of all farm buildings, the average value 
of farm houses in the United States is only about $900. : 


FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 
VALUE, JAN. 1, 1920 


| VALUE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 


TOTAL AND PER FARM 


Fic. 106.—About one-half of the value of farm implements and machinery in the 
United States was reported in 1920 from the Corn Belt and the Hay and Pasture 
Region; but the greatest value per farm ($1,370) was in the Spring Wheat Area. In 
the general farming districts of the North and West the average farm had about 
$1,000 worth of machinery in 1920, but the much smaller amount per farm in the 
Cotton Belt ($215), and in the Corn and Winter Wheat Region ($400), reduced the 
Nation’s average to $557. The proportion which the value of machinery and imple- 
ments constituted of the total value of farm property was extraordinarily uniform, ranging 
around 4 to 5 per cent in all the regions, except in the Hay and Pasture Region, where it 
constituted 7 per cent. 
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Fic. 107.—The Corn Belt contains one-fourth of the value of all live stock in the 
United States, or somewhat more than the entire western half of the country. There is 
also dense distribution in southern Wisconsin and Michigan, in New York, and in sovth- 
eastern Pennsylvania, in which districts dairying is very important. The greatest aver- 
age value per farm, over $3,000, is in the Arid Intermountain and the Great Plains regions ; 
the smallest, $583, in the Cotton Belt. However, the proportion which value of live stock 
constitutes of the total farm investment is 12 pe= cent in the Cotton Belt, as compared 
with 8 per cent in the Corn Belt. The greatest proportion, 18 per cent, is found-in the 
Rocky Mountain and Arid Intermountain regions. 


EXPENDITURE FOR FEED 
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DURING 1919 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
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| EXPENDITURE FOR FEED 
| TOTAL AND PER FARM DURING 1919 


60,762,084 
60,171,516 


Fic. 108.—The expenditure for feed is greatest in the Hay and Pasture Region, where 
dairying dominates and the production of grain is deficient, and in the Corn Belt, where 
feed is freely bought and sold by the farmers, most of whom feed beef cattle and hogs. 
In north-central Illinois the expenditure for feed is much less because the corn is largely 

_ sold to the near-by Chicago market, and few cattle or hogs are raised. (See Figs. 28, 81, 
89, and 107.) The heavier expenditure saown in the Puget Sound and Willamette Val- 
leys is largely for feed for dairy cows, while in California the feed is bought principally 
for dairy cows and poultry. 
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Fic. 109.—Fertilizer is used at present principally on the more intensively cultivated 
crops, particularly cotton, tobacco, fruit, and truck, ineluding potatoes ; and almost wholly 
as yet in the Eastern States, where the rainfall is heavier and the soils more leached. 
About half of the expenditure in 1919 was in the Coastal Plain and Piedmont portions 
of Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. Minor areas are the trucking districts of New 
Jersey and Long Island, the tobacco-onion district of the Connecticut Valley, the Aroos- 
took potato district in Maine, and the fruit-trucking district in southern California. 
Especially significant and prophetie is the considerable expenditure shown in Ohio and 
Indiana and even in IJllinois and Iowa. 


- EXPENDITURE FOR LABOR 


(INCLUDING VALUE OF BOARD AND LODGING) 


DURING 1919 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


EXPENDITURE FOR LABOR— 
TOTAL AND PER FARM DURING 1919 


Fic. 110.—The expenditure for labor in 1919 was greatest in the trucking, fruit, and 
dairying areas, especially the coastal belt from Norfolk, Va., to Salem, Mass., the Ontario 
lowland of New York, the Elgin dairy district of northern Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin, and the irrigated valleys of the West. Heavy expenditure is also shown in most 
of the Corn Belt, and somewhat less in the Winter and Spring Wheat Areas. Although 
cotton is a crop requiring much more labor than any other major crop, the cash expendi- 
ture is small in the Cotton Belt because most of the labor is furnished by croppers and 


tenants. In the Black Prairie of Texas, however, many Mexicans are hired to pick 
cotton. 
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Fic. 111.—The average value of farms, including buildings, machinery, and live stock, 
in the prairie portion of the Corn Belt and the southern part of the Spring Wheat 
Region is about $40,000. The high values shown in western Texas and northern Nevada 
are mostly of cattle ranches, which are few in number and large in area, often including 
thousands of acres of arid range. In central and southern California, on the other hand, 
many of the high-priced farms are small, but consist of expensive orchards, or of bean 
or sugar-beet land. The very low-priced farms shown in the eastern Cotton Belt are, 
in large part, small cropper or tenant holdings in plantations. The light areas in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee represent poor mountain farms. 
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Fic. 113.—This map shows the relative extent of tenancy from the standpoint of 
improved land. The principal areas having over 60 per cent of the improved land 
operated by tenants are the richest portions of the Corn Belt and of the Cotton Belt 
(see Figs. 22 and 24). These are our most productive areas (see Fig. 21), in which many 
of the farmers or planters can afford to retire to town and be supported by the rent of 
their farms. The small proportion of improved land operated by tenants in the hills of 
New England, in the southern Appalachian Mountains, on the sandy lower coastal plain 
of the South, and in the arid areas of the West is noteworthy. 
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FARMS OPERATED BY WHITE OWNERS 
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Fic. 114.—The largest number of farms operated by white owners is found among the 
Germans of southeastern Pennsylvania and eastern Wisconsin, the mountaineers of west- 
crn Pennsylvania and the southern Appalachians, and the pioneers in the West. The 
fewer number of farm owner-operators in the prairie portion of the Corn Belt, as com- 
pared with the originally forested portion (see Fig. 7), is noteworthy. This is due, in 
part, to the larger, consequently fewer, farms (see Fig. 102), and in part to the larger 
proportion of tenants (see Fig. 112). The thinner distribution in northern New England, 
the upper Lakes region, and the West is owing to fewer farms and not to a smaller pro- 
portion of farms operated by owners (see Fig. 113). 


FARMS OPERATED BY WHITE TENANTS 
NUMBER, JAN. 1. 1920 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


Fic. 115.—The largest number of farms operated by white tenants is in the upper 
Piedmont of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, and in the Black Waxy Prairie of 
Texas. In these districts. negroes are less numerous than to the South and East, and 
the cotton is grown mostly by white farmers. The proportion of tenancy is about. the 
same as in central Illinois. A large number of white tenants are shown in Kentucky 
and western Ohio, especially in the tobacco districts, and throughout the Corn Belt. 
The small number of tenants, as compared with owners (Fig. 114), is notable in the 
Hay and Pasture Region and in the West. 
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Fic. 116.—The largest number of farms operated by negro owners is found in eastern 
Virginia, southeastern South Carolina, and northeastern Texas, all areas of cheap land. 
in Virginia there are almost twice as many farms operated by negro owners as by negro 
tenants, and in Florida the numbers are about equal, but in the Cotton Belt tenants 
greatly exceed owners in number (see Fig. 117). Of the 233,222 farms in the United 
States operated by negro and non-white owners, only 9,153 are in the North and West. 
However, 71 per cent of the negro and non-white farmers in the North and West own 
their farms, as compared with 24 per cent in the South. The dots in the western States 
represent mostly farms owned and operated by Indians, Chinese, and Japanese. 
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Fic. 117.—The negro tenant and cropper farms or holdings are located mostly in the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, in the Black Prairie of Alabama, and in the upper Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont of Georgia and the Carolinas—districts having the richest soils in 
the old South. Many of these ‘ farms” are merely allotments to croppers on planta- 
tions, the owner of the plantation furnishing the ‘‘ cropper” with his mule, his farm 
implements, and sometimes, even, with food, until the crop is “ made”’ in the fall and 
the proceeds divided between them. Negro tenants are much fewer in Texas because 
of historical reasons. The dots shown in California represent mostly Japanese and 
Chinese tenant farmers. 
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Fic. 118.—Statistics of population outside incorporated places, although including 
many suburbanites, mill workers, and miners, especially in Pennsylvania, afforded the 
closest approximation to farm population prior to June, 1922. In the 1920 census the 
enumerators indicated for the first time persons living on farms. The resulting tabula- 
tion shows 31,614,000 people, or about three-fourths those living outside incorporated 
places. ‘However, a map of farm population showing distribution by counties, like 
the map above, could not be prepared, as the statistics were tabulated only by States. 
Figure 97, showing number of farms, may be used to compare the relative density of farm 
population in different parts of the United States, since the number of people per farm 
ranges from four to five in most States, except in the South, where there are five to six. 
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Fig. 119.—‘ Village’ population includes many people living on farms within the 
village limits. It includes also many retired farmers, especially in the Corn Belt and 
in the South and West, and tradesmen who serve the farmers’ needs. In the Northeast 
a considerable factory population resides in villages. The geographic distribution of 
village population in the Corn Belt, and in the Spring Wheat and the southwestern 
portion of the Hay and Pasture regions, is remarkably uniform. Whereas, farm popula- 
tion and country population (see Figs. 97 and 118) are densest in the South and East, 
village population is densest in the Corn Belt. It is also relatively dense in Utah, 
where many of the Morman farmers live in villages. 
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URBAN POPULATION 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 


Fre, 120—Over half of the urban population in the United States resides within the 
Hay and Pasture Region, The urban population in this region constitutes nearly 
three-fourths of its total population, and over-one-fourth of the total population of the 
United States. Into this region the food and fibers of the West and South constantly 
move. The center of urban population, however, is located in the eastern portion of 
the Corn Belt. near Piqua. Ohio: while the center of agricultural production is oyer 
400 miles to the west. near Jefferson City, Mo. Outside this Hay and Pasture Region 
the principal centers of urban population are found along the northern margin of the 
Corn and Winter Wheat Region, and on or near the Pacific coast. Towns of 2,500 to 10,000 
population are shown by the smaller size dot; larger cities by circles of varying size. 
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EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


Fie. 121.—Tractors are most numerous in the Corn Belt, in the Spring and Winter 
Wheat Areas, and in California. In the Spring Wheat Area, on January 1, 1920, 
about 1 farm in 6 had a tractor; in the Corn Belt, in Kansas, and in California about 
1 farm in 10; elsewhere in the United States 1 farm in 2) to 50, except in the States 
south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, where less than 1 farm in 100 had a tractor. 
The acreage of cotton a farmer can handle is not limited by the acreage he can plow 
and plant, as with wheat, or can ‘cultivate, as with corn, but by the amount he can 
pick, and a tractor can not help in picking cotton. 
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Fic. 122-——Two-fifths of the 2,000.000 automobiles on farms in the United States, 
January 1, 1920, were in the Corn Belt (see Fig. 104). From one-half in the eastern 
portion to three-fourths of the farms in the western portion of the Corn Belt had auto- 
Mobiles, and about half the farms in Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and California. 
Eastward from the Corn Belt the proportion drops to one-third of the farms in New 
York and one-fourth in New England; southward it drops to one-seyenth in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia and to one-twentieth in Mississippi. An automobile is of little help 
to a negro cropper, or even a poor white tenant in the South, either in marketing his 
cotton or in attending to his businets. 
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WATER IN HOUSE 
NUMBER OF FARMS REPORTING 


JAN. 1, 1920 | ie we 


Fic. 123.—About one-half of the farms in New England and in California haye water 
piped into the house, about one-fourth of the farms in New York, Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
and Washington; about one-eighth of the farms in the Corn Gelt; and 1 farm in 50 to 
100 in the Cotton Belt. Tlese differences are due, in part, to differences in per capita 
rural wealth in the several sections of the United States, and in the percentage of 
tenancy, and in part to differences in the consideration shown for the health and comfort 
of the housewife. 


TELEPHONES 
NUMBER OF FARMS REPORTING 


JAN. 1, 1920 


| NUMBER OF FARMS AND PER 
CENT OF ALL FARMS REPORTING TELEPHONES 


~ | 163,543 | 62.2 || Kans| 128,753 | 77.9 
! Gio | 159,478 | 62.1 |) Wi 


Fic. 124.—Telephones are most common on the farms of the Corn Belt and of Kansas, 
in which region from 60 to 90 per cent, varying with the State, possess this con- 
venience. In the Hay and Pasture, the Spring Wheat, and the Pacific Coast Regions 
about half the farms have telephones; in Texas and Oklahoma about one-third of the 
farms; in the Corn and Winter Wheat Region (except Kansas), in the Great Plains and 
the Rocky Mountain Regions about a quarter of the farms; but in the Cotton Belt, 
east of Texas and Oklahoma, only from 5 to 15 per cent. The proportion of the 
farms possessing a telephone is indicative of the general diffusion of rural progress and 
prosperity. 


APPENDIX. 


STATISTICS OF GRAIN CROPS, 1921. 


CORN. 


TasLe 1.—Corn: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921. 


Area. Production. 
Country. = ae | A | | 
ek rage Average 
: 1909-1013.) 1919 1920 | 1921 Ber 1919 1920 1921 
a te TC fae ES ae 
NORTH AMERICA. 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
acres. | acres. acres. ecres. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
United States........ 104,229} 97,170} 101,699 103,850 2,708,334 2,811,302 3,208,584 | 3, 080,372 
Canada: er = 
Ontario..:.......| 291 221 244 251! 17,486) 15,152 12,915 13, 542 
Quebec-.-=--=:=: - 24 | 44 48 46 736 | 1, 788 | 1, 420 1, 362 
“Ui S2 eT aS See es (oops Seaees See cae 3 Gil, wens - 2 eee 7 
Total, Canada. .| 315 | 265 | 292 | 297| 18,178| 16,940} 14,335| 14,904 
—_—_—_— [SSS Ses See = eee ——— ej 
Vit ae ee i a ees jee a 5 a pee iS ait GOW Py. Soe lee oo. Soe 
Total, North | 
J, SC Re WG Aa ee es eee | Seer = ere fas. ie (7 le ee ee eo ae 
SOUTH AMERICA. } 
Argentina............ 8,184 | 8,090 | 174,502 | 240,144 | 258,690 | 230, 423 
COLTS t A Steoreeoras kee ) gcd emcee Co Cees | 57 1, 390 1, 702 1, 702 | 1, 805 
oo AOS Peo 6, 027 6, 574 | ph. a 
Total, South | 
ATMCTICE sa} Stoo. | 10,417 |-......... } Seen oe = 181, 919:| 248,420 | 263,176 |-__.....-- 
EUBOPE. | 
Wretemnces 2: See 102) Sore # 214,536 | 2,115 2, 122 2, 456 
Bosnia Herzegovina?.| «ss 5578 |..........|.......--- Page an Ed ee hk ta ea eee 
UT TUTE Sor | QU 3g CS a ee Ee ee Ze 2 Ga) ten eet el Emre ad | RRL 
Bulgaria............- 1,399 1,418 | 228, 219 | 39,412 | 34, 497 34, 385 
oslovakia....... 376 5g CR ee 3448 9, 648 | 10, 501 
eee Ls 22 $29 810 | 222,229} 10,113 | 15,267 | — 12,202 
JL 2 eee ae ee 519 TO 4 ae Le Ol RE |. 2 sg tse 7,874 
Pppepoery.-....=2:.-.- 2,017 1,050 15168,,081\ |i. 2-222). | 50,156| 27,141 
Uo eae 3,710 3,707 | 100,349 85, 846 89,299 | 94,484 
Portugal-........ | bein pd pat Sa ls Ly tal bo ng bipedal Ee 15, 000 G, 496, Tes .- sec loene 
Rumanis............ 5 7,330 6, 959 | 2 100, 620 | 4 137,412 | 692,952 | 799, 036 
MnBenteene orl. 2 a. lee |- 55-6 al oaennes conlcosece eee. F150, 00s | ooo ES Sen (pe tech sees 
Mieepnern @ancasian=: | © 2750 |.22.22..-.)5..2.-.2-6 Eis ome es 213, G50) |. -222J2o22 (ee ae Nee fo ee 
3 Se RS ec ee Pee ae ee ee ee ere BIS 128 |= 22-2325. Beate eee ee 
ee ee 1, 168 1,181 26, 548 25, 555 27,693 | 28,048 
Switzerland.......... eee | oe Ae 287 280 | 218 
Yugoslavia........... | — 3S beans eee 64,753 | 86,556) ..2.22 222. 
Total, Europe. | =e ae pepe ie 8) ne eee = Sale Oreos. 2 3. ee (i. 33 eee 
British India......... GO net 87,240 | 71,288] 98,760 |_......... 
eee (Sempre | 3,687 |....--...-|-------2--|----oocnon 
Philippine Islands. . . 5 eo | 7,446 | 13,095 | 16,978 18, 108 
COC CO ———————____ 
Total, Asia..... § 082-9 == (ee IS 75 g eee kas  faesiae ta resent (yd cata 
EE —————————————EeeEe ee ee 
| | } 
22 | 24 | 461 236 254 | 358 
25 | BD: [esac 257 110 | 315 
BiosRlS ake 64,220} 63,977| 70,569 |....-.._.- 
309 Cie eee ae 3,114 3, 436 3, 726 
3,122| 3,493 | 26,498 | 41,422 | 43,916 43, 320 
rrr eee SRO O05: | 186, 285 | on: oe 
1 Five-year average, except in a few cases where statistics were unavailable. 
§ Bohemia, Silesia, and Moravia. 
4 Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowina. 
§ Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, Bukowina and Transylvania. 
6 Former Kingdom, and Bessarabia only. 
7 Winceshter bushels. 
99912°—yeK 192133 507 
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TasBLe 1.—Corn: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921—Con. 


Area. Production. 


Country. 


Average Average 
1909-1913. 1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 


1909-1913. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Australia: ar pry 


bushels. | bushels. 


Western Austra- 
a ee Ase Dee eres ieee ta mmm iy Hi (2) ER 
South Austratia. |) Oo. Fe es). F] 8) = Picea a 


a 


otal Australa- | Re TS. | | 
Spemmeoeacanda | 362 298 | oT a Ge 4 10,757 | 7,328 


—— ee ee 


Grand total...., 161, 270 | 3 See: [esvsaneses | arin ; fa sat,208 | 


- 


8 Less than 500. 


TaBLE 2.—Corn: World production so far as reported, 1895-1921. 


1 i 


Ht 


| | 
Year. | Production. || Year. | Production. Year. | Production. Year. | Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. 

2, 3, 563, 226,000 || 1916...... 3, 309, 818, 000 
2, 4 031, 630,000 || 1917...... 3, 540, 863, 000 
2, 8, 481, 007,000 || 1918...... 3, 129; 473, 000 
2 4 371, 888, 000 || 1919...... 3, 649, 815, 000 
2 3, 587, 429, 000 || 1920...... 4,144 821,000 
12 3,777, 913,000 | 1921......| 3,710, 115,000 

13 | 


4, 231, 780, 000 || 


1 Excludes Poland. 
37-year average. 
# 6-year average. 


a 


—- 
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TaBie 4.—Corn: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1921. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published acreage of the preceding year, except that arevised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. Acreages have been revised for years 1890-1908, so 
as to be consistent with the following as well as the preceding census acreage, and total production and 
farm values are adjusted accordingly. 


Chicago cash 
: price per bushel, 
Aver- contract.t Domestic 
Acre- | Aver- age Farm exports, | Imports | Per 
age age | Produc-| farmj| value | including} during | cent 
Year. (000 | yield | tion (000| price wrt Decem- | Follow- corn meal, fiscal year | oferop 


per | omitted).| per 
eere. bushel | omitted). 
Dee. 1. Saar cla 


; Hi! bag beginning| ex- 


eS ee 


.| Bushels. | Bushels. | P. 


& 


oS eS Re ee 77 |e Saar Bie bit PTT RII Waar is 
| cloehe. ieee aed OF Bp aaa ste ahh Sk EE Bek ik ARO eek 4,248,991] "49,190) 5 
1866-1875....| 37,216} 26.1, 969,948| 46. 55 24,249°396] 66,076, 2.5 
4876-1885....| 61,671} 25.4) 1,564,992| 39. 48 69,091,110, 33,334, 4.4 
1886-1895...-| 74,274] 23.8] 1,769,616] 36. 3 59,293°085, 11,445, 3.4 
1296.........| 86,560) 28.9] 2,503,484) 21. 233 178, 817, 417 ar 12 
_) esas foam | 88,127] 24.3] 2144553] 28. 7k 212, 055,543 3,417, 11.1 
1898.......--, 83,304] 25.6) 2,261,119] 28. 33 343/177, 255, 046 417i, 9.2 
4999... 2... | 94914) 25.9) 2.454626] 99. 313 13) 123, 419 10.3 
4900.......-- | 95, 26.4) 2,505,148} 35. 40} 181, 405, 473 5 i 8.6 
1901.........| 94,636 Bo 1,607, 288) 60. 673 642| 28,028,688]  18,278' 1.8 
ies 95,517} 27.4) 2.620,699| 40.0) 1 574 46 | 76,639, 261 40,919/ 3.0 
a 90,661] 25.8] 2,339,417| 42. 433 50 | 58,222) 061 16,633} 26 
eee 93, 340| 27.0) 2,520,682} 43.7) 1 49 644| 90,293,483, 15,4431 3.7 
1905_........| 93,573] 29.3] 27441329 40.7, 1 504) 473| 50 (119,893,833, 10,127, 4.4 
1906.........| 93,643} 30.9] 2,895,822] 39.2! 1,135 46 | 493| 56 | 86,368, 228 10,818 3.0 
ie rs 26.5} 2,512,065] 50.9} 1, 277, 613! 673| 82 | 55,063,860, 20,3122. 
ae 95,693] 26.6] 2.544957] 60.0 1,527 624| 7231 76 37,065, 040 258,065, 14 
"ae 88, 26.1| 2,572,336, 58.6) 1) 507, 66 | 56 | 63 a a 1.5 
19102_... 2... 104,035} 27.7] 2,886,260| 48.0) 1,384, 50 | 524) 553] 65,614,522)........... 2.3 
105, 825| 23.9) 2,531,488) 61-8, 1, 565, 70 | 764| 823) 41,797,201) 53,425) «1.7 
ae 107,083] 29.2! 3,124,746] 48.7) 1,520, 54 | 554] 60 | 50,780,143 903,062 1.6 
Me. <8 oc 405,820] 23.1] 2,446,988) 69.3| 1,692, 733| 67 | 723| 10,725,819] 12,367,369, 4 
ie 103; 435} 25.8) 2,672,804! 64.4 1,722,070) 624! 68}| 503! 56 | 50,668,303/ 9,897,9391 19 
ee 106,197} 28.2} 2,994,793) 57.5] 1,722, 680| 694' 75 | 69 | 783| 39,896,928) 5,208/497, 1.3 
7916........-| 105,296] 24. 4| 2/566,927| 88.9) 2,280,729) 88 | 96 [152 |174 | 66,753,294) 2'267,999 2.6 
7 ses 116,730} 26.3] 3,065, 233, 127.9 3, 920, 228/160 |190 [150 |170 | 49,073,263; 3,196,420/ 1.6 
Se 104, 24.0) 2,502,665] 136.5) 3, 416,2401135 L155 1603/185 | 23,018,822) 3,311,211 9 
megs). 97,170] 28.9} 2,811,302) 134.5| 3,780,597|142 160 |189 (217 | 16,728, 746| 10,229,249 16 

Ca Ba 101, 31.5} 3,208,584) 67.0) 2, 150,332! 703| 86 | 59 | 66 | 70,905, 731| 5,743,384 2.2 
Cael 103; 29.7) 3,080, 372 ee aay 464 51} wove|anee|esetnestenaleaeeceee hee 


pata ha 1432 
creage usted to Census 
3? Preliminary estimate. 


f 
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TABLE 5.—Corn: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1919-1921. 


Production (thousands of | Total value, basis Dec. 1 price 


Thousands of acres. 
State. 

} 1919 1920 19211 
Maingt..+-.<s-ted 31 29 30 
New Hampshire. . 23 24 25 
Vermont. 25.59. ->. 79 81 82 
Massachusetts. ...| 64 64 | 65 
Rhode Island..... 13 14 | 14 
Connecticut...... 74 74 | 74 
New York........ 762 767 798 
New Jersey....... 261 236 241 
Pennsylvania..... 1,581 | 1,556 1,589 
Delaware......... ee 3 173 177 | 
Maryland.........} 645 650 | 645 | 
Virginia ==s<-<2< 1,868 | 1,884} 1,904 
West Virginia. ...! 600 600 | 592 
North Carolina...| 2,531 } 2,428) 2,552 
South Carolina...| 1,796} 1,830) 2,022 
Georrig. Foon 5 4,376 4,393 4,665 
ee pe ae ae 800 750 | 788 

achne abecscecs 3,943 | 3,965 | 3,886 
Tadeana tea ae wae | 4,882 | 4,834 | 4,718 
“Siilinoiseoe Ss. 422. 8,579 | 9,079 | 8,999 
Michiodn.<.2....2 1,641 | 1,706 | 1,703 
Wisconsin. . 2,067 | 2,110 
| 3,288 | 3,427 

| 10,300 | 10,330 

6,646 | 6,096 

North Dakota...., _ 432 569 605 
South Dakota...-.| 3,288 | 3,650} 3,926 
Nebraska......... 7,030 | 7,560 | 7,419 
SAR. ieee od 4,188 | 5,007} 4,601 
Kentucky........ 3,4 3,334 | 3,209 
Tennessee........ 3,446 | 3,511 | 3,516 
Alabama......... 3,655 | 3,593] 4,042 
Mississippi........| 2,845 | 2,770 | 3,172 
Louisiana.........| 1,523 | 1,569} 1,796 
GENS Vales aes os 5,016 | 5,487 | 6,227 
Oklahoma........ 2,611 | 2,820} 3,077 
Arkansas.......-- 2,328 | 2,330| 2,734 
Montana.......... 133 184 200 
Wyoming........ 44 | 50 56 
Colorado.......... 1,021 | 1,182 1, 102 
New Mexico...... 254 276 290 
IATIZONG. «cae ee 31 29 35 
Utah ee eek oe 20 24 21 
Nevada........... 1 1 1 
TABOO. ce ee cee eee 40 45 47 
Washington...... 61 62 60 
Oregons. -5:25222: 72 69 66 
California... .-... 149 139 116 
United States.| 97,170 101, 699 103, 850 


1Preliminary estimate. 


bushels). (thousands of dollars). 

1919 1920 19211 1919 | 1920 19211 
1,705 1,305 1,500 3,325 1,670 1,155 
1,070 1,080 1,325 1,819 1,566 994 
3, 674 3, 807 4,510 6, 430 4,797 3, 428 
3, 347 2,560 3,120 nya a/f 3, 200 2,402 

585 | 560 644 1, 088 1, 008 708 
3,700; 2,960 3, 848 6, 660 4,144 3, 463 

32,766 | 30,680} 36,708} 54,392] 35,589] 24,594 

10, 440 10,384 11,327 15, 973 8, 826 6, 003 

74,307 | 70,020| 76,272] 109,231] 70,020] 41,950 

|. 5,340] 6,488 6, 549 7, 743 | ; 2,947 
26,445 | 25,025 | 25,155 | 37,023] 20,270] 12,326 
52,304! 56,520| 47,600} 88,394 | 56,520| 32,844 

| 20,400} 20,400] 20,128| 33,456| 23,664] 15,096 

| 48,089 | 54,630! 49,254 | 88,965 | 61,732| 38,418 

| 28,736 | 34,770 32, 959 56, 610 40, 333 24,390 

| 63,452 65, 895 69,975 | 101,523 69, 190 37, 087 
12,000 | 10,125] 11,032} 16,800} 10,125 5, 847 
169,549 | 172,081 | 159,326 | 205,154} 117,015 65,324 
180, 634 195, 777 | 169,848 225, 792 115, 508 62, 844 

308, 844 314, 133 | 305,966 401, 497 185, 338 116, 267 
60, 717 66, 584 66, 417 83, 789 54, 558 31, 880 
84, 690 89, 294 97; 482 | 105,862 68, 756 44, 842 
119,920 | 123,300 140; 507 | 143,904 62, 883 43, 557 
414,294 | 473,800 444° 190 | 497,153 222° 686 | 133, 257 
160; 974 | 212,672 182) 880 | 222,144 136, 110 73, 152 
14, 256 13, 656 16, 940 19, 958 9, 832 5, 760 
93,708 | 109,500 125) 632 111 513 45, 990 32, 664 
184,186 | 255,528 207, 732 224° 707 104, 766 , 088 

63, 658 132) 686 102? 142 89) 121 58, 382 31, 664 

82, 896 101; 687 82,150 128) 489 83, 383 45,182 

73,744 | 98,308 90,713 | 115,778 85, 528 47,171 

52,998 | 56,410 | 62,651| 84,267| 55,282] 38,844 

42,675 44,320 57,096 68, 280 45, 206 31, 974 

26,652 | 30,125| 35,022| 39,978] 25,606| 22) 764 

150,480  142)662 | 156,920 | 177,566 | 119,836| 84,737 
62,664 | 78,960} 76,925] 79,583 | 42,638} 24,616 
41, 904 54, 522 60, 148 68, 723 52, 886 34, 284 

532 2; 226 2 560 878 1,781 1,715 
704 1,200 1 232 1,162 672 616 

15,315 24, 231 15, 979 21 747 16, 962 4, 953 

5, 486 5, 989 6, 409 8, 284 6, 588 5, 768 
899 638 1,015 1,798 1, 085 1,015 
384 526 517 576 789 393 

27 32 29 38 51 35 

1, 280 1, 620 1,598 2,112 1,620 799 

2,196 2, 232 2, 400 4, 063 2,790 2, 064 

1, 908 2,139 1, 980 2,957 2,781 1, 663 

4,768 4,587 4, 060 8, 535 5, 504 3, 126 


2, 811, 302 ’ 208, 584 |3, 080,372 |3, 780, 597 |2, 150, 332 |1, 302, 670 
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Taste 6.—Corn: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1921. 


[000 omitted under bushels.] 


Old stock Total Stock on | out of 

Year. on farms Nl supplies. /f@tmsMar.1) county 

Nov. 1. | guantity. | Quality. | Proportion PP following. | where 

ys Y-| merchantable. | | | grown. 

| } 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Per cent. | Percent.| Bushels Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1897-1901..... 146,125 | 1,906,584 83.3 | 85.6} 1,713,997 | 2,052,709 706,886 | 357,470 
1902-1906... 88,528 | 2,574,143| 88.1 82.9 | 2,144,803 | 2,662,671 | 1,050,083 | _ 577,978 

| 
1907. 52.2822. 130,995 | 2,592,320 82.8 77.7 | 2,013,208 | 2,723,315 962,429 | 467,675 
lr Pee 71,124 | 2,668,651 | 86.9 88.2 | 2,353,370 | 2,739,775 | 1,047,763 | 568,129 
1900-5 2.20.55 . 79,779 | 2,552,190 84.2 82.5 | 2,104,775 | 2,631,969 977,561 | 635, 248 
i Se eae 115,696 | 2,886,260 | 87.2 86.4 | 2,492,763 | 3,001,956 | 1,165,378 661,777 
Then eae ee 123,824 | 2,531,488 80.6 | 80.1 | 2,027,922 | 2,655,312 884,059 | 517,766 
fiiD.£2 25268. 64,764 | 3,124,746| 85.5) 85.0 | 2,654,907 | 3,189,510 | 1,290,642) 680,831 
Tio ae eae as 137,972 | 2, 446,988 82.2} 80.1 | 1,961,058) 2,584 960 866,352 | 422,059 
Toi ene 80,046 | 2,672, 804 85.1| 84.5 | 2,259,755 | 2,752,850| 910,894 | 498,285 
1915 96,009 | 2,994,793 77.2| 71.1] 2,127,965} 3,090,802 | 1,116,559 | 560,824 
2,566,927; 83.8) 83.9] 2,154,487) 2,654,835 | 782,303 | 450,589 
] | 

3 | 75.2) 60.0} 1, 837,728 | 3,099,681 | 1,253,290| 678,027 
2 } 85. 6 | 82.4 | 2,062,041 | 2,617,343 855, 269 362, 589 
2 | 89.1} 87.1 | 2,448,204 | 2°881/137 | 1,045,575 | 470,328 
3 | 89.6) 86.9] 2,789,720 | 3,347,667 | 1,564,832 705,481 
3 | 84.0 87.5 | 2,695,194 | 3,366,141 | 1,313,120) 590,505 


TaBLE 7.—Corn: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1901-1921. 


Year. | July.) Aug. |Sept.| Oct. | Year. 
Bic. |Pact. We. cte.| Pact: 

1901...) 81.3 | 54.0 | 51.7} 52.1 |) 1908... 
1902...) 87.5 | 86.5 | 84.3 79.6 |} 1909... 
1903...| 79.4 | 78.7 | 80.1 80.8 |} 1910... 
1904...} 86.4 | 87.3 | 84.6 | 83.9 |} 1911... 
1905...} 87.3 | 89.0 | 89.5 | 89.2 || 1912... 
1906..-.| 87.5 | 88.0 | 90.2 | 90.1 || 1913... 
1907...| 80.2 | 82.8 |'80.2 | 78.0 || 1914... 


July. | Aug. 


| 


Sept.) Oct. || Year. Healy: Aug. poe Oct. 

| | | 

| | | | 
P.ct.| P..ct.|| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P. ct. 
79.4 | 77.8 || 1915...| 81.2 | 79.5 | 78.8| 79.7 
74.6| 73.8 || 1916...| 82.0 | 75.3|71.3| 71.5 
78.2 | 80.3 || 1917...| 81.1 | 78.8 | 76.7 | 75.9 
70.3 | 70.4 || 1918...| 87.1 | 78.5 | 67.4| 68.6 
82.1 | 82.2 || 1919...| 86.7 | 81.7|80.0| 81.3 
65.1 | 65.3 || 1920...| 84.6 | 86.7 | 86.4| 89.1 
m7 72.9 || 1921...| 91.1 | 84.3 85.1 | 84.8 


TABLE 8.—Corn: Forecast of production, monthly, with preliminary and final estimates, 


Year. 


wee ee eee ewe ee eee ee eee eee 


of crops of the United States. 


3, 123, 772 
3,159, 836 
2? 815, 430 


, 


2, 917, 403 
3, 123, 139 


[000 omitted.] 
Septem- 
August. ca 
Bushels. Bushels. 
2,811,000 | 2,995, 000 
2’ 676,000 | 2/351, 000 
2) 634,214 | 2/598) 417 
2)917,954 | 2) 984) 995 
2) 777,030 | 2)709, 532 
3,190,792 | 3, 247,512 
2’ 989,351 | 2/671, 840 
2) 788,378 | 2) 857,692 
3, 003,322 | 3,131; 349 
2, 864,893 | 2, 838, 593 | 


3, 032, 170 | 3, 185, 876 | 


October. 


Bushels. 

3, 016, 000 
2,374, 100 
2,676, 270 
3, 026, 159 
2, 717, 932 


3, 210, 795 
2, 717,775 
2° 900; 511 
3, 216, 192 


2, 872, 859 
3, 163, 063 | 3,151, 698 | 


November 
produc- 
tion 
estimate. 


Bushels. 

3, 169, 137 
2; 463, 017 
2,705, 692 


’ , 
2, 643, 508 


3,191, 083 | 


2; 749, 198 
2; 910, 250 


3, 199, 126 


2, 902, 391 


Final 
estimate. 


Busheis. 
3, 124, 748 
2, 446, 988 
2, 672, 804 
2,994, 793 
2, 566, 927 
3, 065, 233 
2, 502, 665 
2, 811,302 
3, 208, 584 
2, 821, 560 


1 3, 080, 372 
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Taste 9.—Corn: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel (cents). 
> a is | 
State. |&. 55 | Log 14 
aes} a= 
eS a 
=i SE 
BS ~ ao oS = > =x 
Ri sielS(81|8 essislsle\s 
wd — i Sie ia|-4 a] 
SS ea —— |] —— {——| —_— oe 
Bite... es. - 9) 045. 
Mai 37. 0)45.0/55.0' 45.0:50. 0 87, 88} 85 119) 
N. Hampshire. |45. 9}40. 0 45. 0)46. 5 45.053. 81) 82) 76, 115) 
Vermont ...... 3'45. 0188. 0:46. 5 47.0155.0 si} s1| 84] 110 
Massachusetts -|47. 5 45. 0.52. 052.3 40.0 48. 85} 85) 80) 120) 
Rhode Island. -}43. 4/42. sim iteapaat , 99) 98 sa 138} 
Connecticut... pale 0.50. 050.0 40.0 85] 89} 85) 120) 
New York..._./39.2 31. 636. .0'43.0/40.0/46. 0 81) 88} 78, 110 
New Jersey... .|42. 842. 0/41. 0/40. 0/44. 0147. 75| 76, 75) 100 
Pennsylvania. .|43. 8/39. 0)40. 0.47. 0/45. 0/48. 0 72| 73, 70, 97 
Delaware.....- ia ped Dp 59) 62| 62) 89 
| 
Maryland...... 5:39. si 0'38. 5/39. 65] 68) 61) 89 
Virginia ....... - 6,27. 0.28. 0:28..0)30.025. 0 76| 81) 71, 93 
West Virginia -/32. 630. 031. 0:34.0)34. 80} 83) 74, 101) 
North Carolina 20. 4:20. 0/21. 0/19-0)22. 5/19. 88 86 77) 110 
South Carolina i sia cm ‘exis 16.3 97 “ 87 113 
Georgia.......- 15.116. 0:15. 014.5115. 0/15. 0} 1 91) 85 78 
Florida........ 14.715. 0:16. 015. 0 13. 5/14. 0 82} 80) 73) 
Ohio......... ../40.3,38. 0/36. 043. 0.42. 4/41. 63| 61) 56 
Tndiana........ 36.536. 0:33. 0.37. 0.40. 5.36.0 60| 58 51) 84 
Tilinois........ ings Lage Wig RE 63} 61} 54) 84 
Michigan ...... l38. gan. 5 30. os hp ag 67| 67 | 9% 
Wisconsin... .. 39. 322. 0:40. 2/45. 0:43. 2/46. 2 60, 65) 68 92 
Minnesota... 37. 7:30. 0/40. 0)40. 0 37. 541.0 53| 52) 62) 80 
aT 40. 7:37. 0.36. 0:41. 6 46.0/43.0 60, 55) 51 80 
Missouri.....-- a iF 0 20. pi NEF ae 74 57 90 
North Dakota . 22.6) 9.019.0 eed 52 84 
South Dakota. 30.5 28.034. 0/28. 5 30.0:32. 0 56 77 
Nebraska...... 26. 5 27.017. 7/26. 2 33.828. 0) 65 78 
eke 16. 813.0) 7. 1/15. 2 26. 5)22. 2| 73, 63) 90 
suiaandin el 5 1.526.028 0 20. 5325.0 76 “ 87 
Tennessee... os. elz9.0104. 0121. 428.0 <a 77| 68 9 
Alabama...... 15. 3/16. 014. 6/14. 5,15. 7/15. 5 89, 80 102 
Mississippi. .... 17. 3:20. 5|17. 0/15. 016.0 18.0 77, 73, 98 
Louisiana...... 18.0 18.016. 0/17. 519.2,19.5 77, 75, 
Mexas......... 2 4/11. 010. 0/30. 026 iia #2| 74 
Oklahoma..... 18. ‘ 8. 5 7. 524. 0 28. 0/25. 0! <i 
Arkansas...... 20. 124. 0:13. 0,18. 0 23. 4:22. 0) 78, 80) 
Montana....... 12. 5|12. 5.21. 0| 4.012.112. 8) 77| 76 
Wyoming. ..../21. 4/20. 0/25. 0/16. 0 24.0/22.0 80) 70) 
Colorado....... eae a si pe. Be 73 a 
New Mexico. ..'22. 1/20. 0)25. 0/21. 621.7 22.1 75) 80) 
eine Aaa 27.0 27. 0.28. 0/29. 0 22. 0:29. 0 110) 120) 115 
Utah......... -|23. 7/25. 0.28. 0'19. 221. 924.6 75) 
Nevada....... ..30. 0,30. 0/32..0,26. 9'32.0/29. 1 118) 120 
Idaho........- i, 0/49. —— fe a 
Washington. ../37.4 (38. 0 . 0 36. 0.40. 73, 77 
Oregon .......- 29. 7,30. 0131. 0:26. 5 31. 0/30. 82 
California... .._ (33.4 32. 0.35.0 32.0 83. 0 85. 87 


Value per 
acre 
(dollars).1 


5-year average, 
1916-1920. 


77 75. 10 36.96 
110,75. 3650.60 


90,78. 12/46. 80 
67. es (30. 82 
535 30 24.91 


55.54 72 36. 26.40 


ge 

69\37. 89 17.25 

25. 50 
65 


Cb. 
REHSS 


. 


United States 28.1 126. 520m 9 


ie 4 


a 520.7158 as ase. ae 368.9 


1 Based upon farm price Dec, 1. 
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Farm price, cenis per bushel, on first of each month, 1908-1921. 


- 3 Ca aa ae 
i aes oe J 
Year. E 3 : 5 % I 3 I q 4 
ele el ele eS] 8/8/8181 2] 8 
Sling |S Pay hehe FS eae ad he lai ka 
J SAE odie Sickie ck ie 54.0 | 56.0 | 58.1 | 61.2 | 64.7 | 73.7 | 75.7 | 78.1 | 76.5 | 72.3 | 63.5 | 60.6] 63.4 
eS a apes Be 60.7 | 61.4 | 64.7 | 67.5 | 71.9 | 76.3 | 77.0 | 75.2 | 71.0 | 67.1 | 62.2 | 57.9| 63.9 
ADHD). tnt oo eee 2 62.3 | 65.2 | 65.9 | 65.5 | 63.5 | 65.2 | 66.2] 67.2 | 66.3 | 61.1 | 52.6 | 48.0] 62.1 
i, 12 Y Se are 48,2] 49.0] 48.9 | 49.7 | 51.8 | 55.1 | 60.0 | 65.8 | 65.9 | 65.7 | 64.7] 61.8] 55.3 
ADEE ede os 62,2 | 64.6 | 66.6 | 71.1 | 79.4 | 82.5] 81,1] 79.3 | 77.6 | 70.2 | 584 | 48.7] 67.6 
TE SESAR eee c 48.9 | 50.6 | 52.2 | 53.7 | 56.8 | 60.6 | 63.2 | 65.4 | 75.4 | 75.3 | 70.7 | 69.1 | 59.4 
ioe ly Sm epee ie 4 69.6 | 68.3 | 69.1 | 70.7 | 72.1 | 75.0 | 75.5 | 76.8 | 81.5] 78.2] 70.6 | 64.4] 71.4 
CONS eee eee 66, 2) 72.8) 75.1 | 75.1 | 77.7) 77.9 | 77.7 | 78.9 | 77.3 | 70.5 | 61.9 | 57.5] 712 
CNIS See email ie 62,1 | 66,7 | 68.2 | 70.3 | 72.3 | 74.1 | 75.4 | 79.4 | 83.6 | 82.3 | 85.0 | 88.9] 73.8 
7 a oe eae 90. 0 | 95.8 |100.9 |113.4 150.6 pa 1 |164. 6 |196.6 |175.5 |175.1 |146.0 127.9 | 129.2 
: | 
2 Eley Caan tes 134, 8 /138,8 /154.3 |153.6 |155. 7 |152.5 153.7 |159.7 165.7 |159.5 |140.3 /136.5 | 147.3 
iD Rear eam ies 144.7 |138. 1 |137. 2 (149.6 (162.6 |171. 2 |176, 5 |191. 2 |185. 4 |153.9 |133.4 134.5 | 151.5 
“1: 5) ple ibaa ed 140. 4 |146. 8 [148.5 |158. 6 |169. 6 |185. 2/185. 6 163. 7 155.7 |121.3 | 87.3 | 67.0 | 149.4 
MIEN 55 tte «oo ote 66. 7 | 62.4 | 64.5 | 63.0 | 59.5 | 62.5 | 62.2 | 61.7 | 56.2 | 51.0 | 41.1 | 42.3] 58.6 
Average1912-1921..| 88.5 | 90.5 | 93.7 | 97.9 |105.6 ‘eds 2 (111.6 |115.3 113, 4 |103.7 | 89.5 | 83.7 | 97.0 
1 Weighted average. 
TaBLE 11.—Corn: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1916-1921. 
Estimated amount sold monthly by 
farmers of United States (millions of Per cent of year’s sales. 
bushels). 
Month. b 
1916- | 1917- | 1918- | 1919- | 1920- | 5-yr. | 1916- | 1917- | 1918- | 1919- | 1920- | 5-yr. 
17 18 19 20 21 aver. 17 18 ~19 20 21 aver. 
Titties oactexs = 30 34 27 20 35 29 6.2 5.3 6.7 4.5 5.4 5.6 
Ar 34 26 28 25 36 30 7.1 4,0 6.8 5.6 5.6 5.8 
September..... 28 22 35 21 45 BD). 9:9: 24) R449). 6.9 5.9 
October........ 25 24 27 25 35 2 Be) S| 28,7 F<. 556i], . 553 5.3 
November... ... 67 56 30 40 46 48} 14,0 8.8 7.3 9.2 7.1 9.3 
December. ....- 60 78 49 66 74 65 | 12,5:| 12:2] 12.1] 15.0] 113] 126 
January...-.... 73 91 61 57 93 75 | 15.1] 14.2] 15.0] 12.9] 143] 143 
February a es 43 103 30 42 76 59 9.0] 16.1 7.2 9.5) 11.7 10,7 
MATON co sda5 | 34 88 31 38 58 50 7.0} 13.7 4e5 8.7 8.9 9.2 
EU ire rae, 26 45 34 26 36 S30 thease Ie So 2h! BON kG 6.4 
— eS 31 36 33 33 55 38} 65] 56] 8.0] 7.6| 35 7.3 
Fen) ean lh 29 37 25 47 61 40} 6.0] 5.8] 6.4] 10.6] 9.4 7.6 
Season...| 480| 640] 410| 440] 650] 524 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0/ 100.0) 100.0 
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TaBLE 12.—Corn: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1920. 


| 4s 2 | & A) wi a 5 onl @o 
las |g o| 3 apes 7 = 
2iias “Pe a Caer ee 3 Ry | eee 
Year. 23|32| 4/28 A |32/28| 3 |-3|s8| 2 
=Ssi|soe| 8 |S] a] x ~“glaqo|] 3 alsa] 3 
ogi) s pes o iS nc 3 E A eo) is 
A | fe | ss ss a |e A < A a 
P.ct,| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P. ct. 
Boz. ASL AL 5.4| 33| 06] 07] 0.5| 0.3] 04/112] 03] 36] 0.1] 03] 15.9 
Hos. 0 Ae) Ree 10, 8.07.3 [09.4 fae eB |op 23 [lO [> 64) B14 64 8 a ee 
AGES. 1 2.8 2 Seen 228 fe 9 SS | BO le 641-68 1s 58/88] 6S Ce coke dub dee 
abt. i Lek. tale. LE (120 )o29}) 26/135) 26) 1.2] 681316] 23] 24). ol) aes 
A076 25 OR Sees be US. By MeN. B fonds Zend. '% omy 64 [eds % foods 1 [eBls3, Ine Bile O |. oA eee 
Ge RES Se 3.0 |ai9 1 22 | 69)°-.6]>- 2) 4.17965 | os (oF | eae 
19048 | 208 | LS fee 4 foc eles Pek Lo .4 1960 1 61 ele |< se 
Cy ee A As a Uae Pe me os es ee ce a ee er gee) I 
Ue ae ee Op &7 1°46) .9) RI] 8 LOL e818 Pe len eal eee 
GA A Oe ORES A BS A e082 Ys lense & loge DB [eee [eoeye Be [699s © lones Ire B-| 2 Bee coda nem 
IGE, 5 ek. Coe 13,9) 3.0/0.8 |ec9| 0415.16 | 551203 02 | 0208) aac 
1000. | a Bae ie 13.0) 07.3 }-.1.5 [0.0 |.5 | 1.6 |. 7125.8 | 218 ede 
. Average....... 14.9} 4.3] .9| 25 4 |2r0'| = Fe aang Laas 2|/ .6/- 30.2 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


TABLE 13.—Corn: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of reported sales, 
No. 8 yellow, 1900-01 to 1921-22. 


CHICAGO.1 

S | BS : | S 33 

er ee crea Fe ; | 2 | « | 3& 

Crop year. | | | B 5 gj a ‘ : ; a g a as 

£ g 2 |8 i lire Slee Bb Ep S| 3° Se 

oo. © A Ey) sS i= 3 | a 5 {3} Og 

Z A & ry P= = = 5 5 < a ume 
2900-10014 12.4... $0.37 $0.35 |$0.36 $0.37 |$0.39 $0.42 |$0.43 |g0. 42 $0.48 $0.56 |$0. 56 [$0.56 | $0. 43 
eh, oe 2), .60| .64] .62| .59| .59) .62] .62| .63| .65/ .60| .59! .60| .62 
.46| .43| .43| .41| .41] .46] .49| .51| .53| .51y .45]  la7 
144] .43| .46| .46| .491 .49| .50| .49| .52] 2531.55 | 249 
-43| .42| .44| .47| .48] .50] .55| .57| .54| 253) 9:597 9 Gag 
.42| .42] .42|-.40] .42] .47] .49| .52] .54| 247) 46 da 
142; .41| .43| .43|-.44] .52| .58) .54| 157] 164] .65/ “250 
568,| 53] .54] .63| .65] .73!| ..72| .76 | S8f | see enenemas 
-59| .64] .65| .66| .69] .73] .75| .72| .70| .69| .59| 65 
.59 | .64] .63| .61| .57] .60| .59| .62) .64| .58] .50] 159 
.45| .45| .45| .45| .50] .54] .55| 163] .65| .674> 073 [es 
61 | .62,| 164) .68) .78}..794.75.| 0881) 270 | 674+ -saseuuen 
46 | .46.| 148 | 1491.55] °.57 | .60:| ‘62 | S74 |" 7a) amen eee 

G6. | 62]. 624.64). .67] ..70|. .72| m1 Sel. 78 cata eae 
64 | (o71| wll .721 .75 | <77it . 72) 78 | Poel | eraenenee 70 


2l-yearaverage. .74 “70 edOW oo tO Ip eteg) AO |e Gaul) ents 


1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
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TaBLE 13.—Corn: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of reported sales, 
No. 8 yellow, 1900-01 to 1921-22—Continued. 


KANSAS CITY. 


B18 | os | Ei. |3s 
2 5 be 

Crop year. q q o a ee P ; i Peer leciics 
2 3) 5 S a : 3 : = 3 o | 2 
5 3 a | a Ble] g 3 5 Geb ees 

vs A 5 ey = < = 5 = < nD ro) = 
PEI ise ee sit 72 $0. 47 |$0. 43 |$0. 44 |$0. 42 |$0. 44 [$0.47 [$0.52 |$0.55 |$0.67 |$0.62 |$0.66 \$0.71 | $0.49 
Ty a Ree eS 67 | 562] 26626512 oa | .8k'1-580| .75| .75| 3.761 .71| 64] 269 
Ve ae ae .45| .45] .47| .47/] .50!] .56| .58| .59] 62] .75| .75| .72) 55 
Taf Ce ee ee el 272 EGG” One S63 eG) 6901 ae 73 |< 71] .70'| 1.81 | 378] .708] 267 
TO TGs area ies So -64| .65| .73| .73| .71| .75| .75|) .74| .76| .76| .70| .59] .72 
Ts ee 62.1 = 67e) “WOrl-eo7] bsesO85" 72 mega | 72 | .78| (82) .841 .9%| 260 
TOS eeaenes -95 | .89| .95| .99| 1.16 | 1.41 | 1.58] 1.68 | 2.01 | 1.78 | 1.96] 1.91] 1.06 
CAN SCE, - ee ae een Sed 2:02 | 1.66 | 1.65 | 1.74 | 1.66 | 1.59 | 1.61 | 1.54 | 1.63 | 1.76 | 1.66 | 1.45| 1.63 
MMHG he 5.055552 1.47 | 1.52 | 1.42 | 1.34 | 1.48 | 1.66 | 1.74 | 1.79 | 1.92 | 1.93 | 1.64 | 1.42] 1.56 
Pte a. 1.51 | 1.51 | 1.49 | 1.45 | 1.56 | 1.71 | 1.91 | 1.82 | 1.58 | 1.57] 1.28| .88| 1.60 
igi 2 -67| .69| .60| .58| .57| .52| .56] .56] .51| .46| .49|] .38] .59 
Tipo aie ABN RAMs oer de Aas ee CoN Be PER PRR We — 5 ae BA I” | CEN 
ll-yearaverage.| .92| .89| .89 | .88| .92/ .99 | 1.04 | 1.04 | 1.08 | 1.09 | 1.04] .94 | .93 

OMAHA.8 
| | l l E | 
i ee $1. 88 |$1.58 $1.61 |$1.67 $1.63 |$1.36 $1.60 |$1.53 $1.60 'g1.73 $1.61 |$1.41 | $1.53 
Idi ea ae 1.42 | 1.45 | 1.45] 1.31 | 1.48 | 1.62 | 1.68 | 1.72 | 1.88 | 1.85 | 1.50] 1.38| 1.57 
QUE et los os 1.48 | 1.44 | 1.49 | 1.29 | 1.53 | 1.65 | 1.86 | 1.77 | 1.51] 1.50] 1.19] .84]| 1.61 
Tee S712 ea .69| .64 57 | FAs wag ARH e<b2.| .51-| 50] 1.46'| 42° Seal oat 
ips ee ie 49] $39). +2. fprnsnofrerere|-cenee|pree--[-eaee[ P28.) .- 2 a ae Bee Se 
ST, LOUIS. 

; | | | | rp 
Se $0.58 |$0.61 |$0.65 |$0.63 $0.60 |$0. 58 |$0.62 |s0.59 |$0.63 |$0.62 $0.55 $0.49 | $0.61 
(Cali Sania 47) 144) 451.44] 2451 48] 253 | .55| .65| .63| .66| .72| .48 
PSM O S655: BOL: esos Bde ZOU GBs | a7 Oa hn 4o|- mao] 7G). 73h 68) 470 
inf (OTE Se a ed -48| .46} .48| .48| .50| .57] .58| .60| .64] .73| .75} .71| 52 
TAG ao. See - NOE! SOL OG) O87 |e e738 |) Bde] 79 ip... 7) = + 268 
iii ae .66] .65| .72] .74 72 | MENT | TA Vc 78 [478 | 4 36S) < a2 
HOle TOS oo. ace S62 b6S|) AAAS b wIBh S75 | a 74:] SHONOESE |) 86a) 86), <95| 275 
ip oe -96| .91] .98| .99| 1.12] 1.45 | 1.63 | 1.67 | 1.94 | 1.75 | 2.04} 1.91] 1.11 
ints Sie ae 2.00 | 1.75 | 1.76 | 1.82 | 1.68 | 1.66 | 1.62 | 1.60 | 1.69 | 1.75 | 1.63 | 1.45) 1.67 
ict. 1.40 | 1.50 | 1.44 | 1.33 | 1.54 | 1.62 | 1.74 | 1.78 | 1.99 | 1.93 1.52 | 1.42 | 1.590 

| | 

Tete. 1.49 | 1.49 | 1.51 | 1.48 | 1.60 |-1.73 | 2.00 | 1.87 | 1762] 1.57 | 1.30 | .92| 1.64 
eS ea -79| .74| .64] .63} .62| .57| .62] .61| .59| .54| .52] .46| .60 
[Eso ee ae AR te4Bal ch Feber... eteee| fee fees. 3 | csapee et all. phi est BR ae ee 

12-yearaverage.| .90| .88| .88| .88/ .91]| .97 | 1.03 | 1.02 1.07 | 1.06 | 1.00 | .92 - 92 

: | 
MINNEAPOLIS. § 
| | | ] | | 

US ee \so. 60 |$0. 60 '$0.61 $0.59 $0.57 leo. 54 $0.57 |$0. 54 |$0. 60 |$0. 60 |$0. 54 |$0. 49 | $0.56 
PqiG- ieee 2. 52 249 443)| easels easels s4ghl 48262) .53 | .64 | .62| 64] .70) 50 
Ii iF ee 269) 58,| 2624 c645|0.68| o79|..76 | 7274 |) 742) 172] 66 | .70 
HOPP= 13 eee eo an S50t|) 42a s4Siie Ase ae SbSe| BO H 57 | 60|) 73" 71 | 66). 358 
NQIQ= 14 2 2s .65| .61| .58| .57| .60| .64| .68| .67| .70] .77| .76| .67 | .62 
1914-15 ~6L | #G0s| 268t}ers72qres 69s] atte|\aer2|| 69.) o7% || 781 74 |. ~6h! 67 
1915-16 $68) [ice 758 ee Tile Teles Tal 3764-3 76)|— 274-8240 850) 84 | .9Bal 79 
1916-17. . -91| .87| .95 | 1.00 | 1.07 | 1.34 | 1.58 | 1.64 | 1.93 | 1.96 | 2.15] 1.80] 1.06 
1917-18 2.10 | 1.69 | 1.73 | 1.85 | 1.76 | 1.60 | 1.61 | 1.54 | 1.62 | 1.75 | 1.61 | 1.37] 1.63 
1918-19 1.39 | 1.46 | 1.45 | 1.24 | 1.44] 1.65 | 1.69 | 1.68 | 1.86 | 1.88 | 1.53 | 1.37] 1.57 
(CiDn)) 3 sees Se 1.48 | 1.49 | 1.45 | 1.43 | 1.57 | 1.66 | 1.98 | 1.73 | 1.52] 1.48] 1.26] .90] 1.62 
AGM Fee -76| .69] .59| .54| .55| .51| .53] .54| .49 53 | 349)|| 238) || 9259 
Th ee eee AD eta see es Be Slee ee See ee See ee Sl ieee eee |enoee-|ea==== 

12-yearaverage.| .89| .85| .86| .85| .88 fo 00 .97 1.02 | ee .88| .90 


2 Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current and Grain Market Review. 
3 Compiled from Omaha Daily Price Current. 

4 Compiled from St. Louis Daily Market Reporter. 

5 Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 
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CORN—Continued. 


TABLE 15.—Corn: Visible supply in United States, first of each month, 1910-11 to 
1921-22. 


{In thousands of bushels; i. e., 000 omitted.] 


| | 
Crop year. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May. eae | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 

| | 
pe es : | | | | 

j | | | | | 
1910-11......... 3,510, 1,545 5,099) 9,145 11,794) 11,166) 7,047) 4,685) 7,482) 7,100 6, 724) 6,339 
1011-0 = 3. 1,703! 2,054) 5,140) 6,900) 14,257| 15,914! 7,490) 5,699) 8,204) 2,451) 1, 3,101 
TT DS 6 eee 2,689| 1,525) 5,879] 9,717 17,918 21,494 7;270, 2)549 11,479 6,389 2,612] 7,308 
1913 — Ie oc 6,206 2,026 12,126) 16,505, 18,374 ne 9,380 a2) 7,589} 3,203) 3,923, 5,461 
1914-152... 3. 3,114) 3,382 19,703) 34,156) 41,238) 32,877] 20,203) 12,795, 5,225) 2,306, 2,382) 3,444 
1915-16. ........ *3,288| 4,387) 8,919) 14,773) 24, 605| 27, 697| 21, 004| 14,505 6,870! 5,167) 3,330, 5,093 
IGG 7eee se 2361) 2,677, 5,838) 10,671| 12, 931| 11/974 7,173| 2,629 3,277) 2,841) 2)371) 1,163 
TY. eee 1,277| 1,932, 3,155, 4,623] 8,939 19,016] 16,111) 13,038 11,487| 9,466 #20 5,503 
A018 furs 2° 4,733) 2,216 2,415) 5,549) 4,483| 2,514) 4,245) 2,600 4.038] 2,461) 956 2,163 
1919-20... .c-c0 1,484 1,477 2,921) 3,575] 4,951) 5,669] 5,035] 2,740 4,364) 6,152] 2,564) 7,587 
4920-21 oe coe 10,085) 4,597) 5,409) 14,297) 22,333) 32, 896) 23,018) 15,103 24,304) 14,584) 11, 500) 11, 765 
1921-22. ce 18, | 15, si me cea wis\ aw cae aa] mrotatroin a iritieie | el ato arenatetl mitts | Sie aeiel cect fea Ue ee ae 


1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 


TABLE 16.—Corn: Summary in per cent of carloads graded by licensed inspectors for 
yearly periods, all inspection points. Total of all classes and subclasses under each 


grade. 
1917-18 TO 1920-21. 


Receipts. Shipments. 
| 


Crop year. 


) 
| 


No. 1., No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
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Taste 17.—Corn (including meal): International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


[The item maicena or maizena is included as ‘Corn and corn meal.’’} 


GENERAL NoTtEe.—Substantially the international trade of the world. It should not be expected that 


“the world export and import totals for any year will agree. Among sources of disagr 


eement are these: 


(1) Different periods of time covered in the ‘‘year”’ of the various countries; (2) imports received in year 
subsequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; (4) differ- 
ent practices and varying degrees of failure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerical 


errors, which, it may be assumed, are not 


infrequent. 


The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far as it is 


feasible and consistent so to express the facts. 


ile there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 


hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available; otherwise total 


imports, less expo’ 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 


Average, 1909-1913. 


ountry. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 


rts, of “foreign and colonial merchandise.” 


Figures for the United States include 


1918 | 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 


bushels. sn bushels. 


1919 


1,000 


1,000 


bushels. | bushels. 


ee ed 


1920 


es ce 


ING COUNTRIES. 1,000 

hels. 
Argentina...........- 2 
British South Africa. . 257 
PEEP REI Et te 0 052 44 
Lioriih ae 176 
LS ee 335 
United States......-. 1, 226 
Unc as 5 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 

ING COUNTRIES. 
Austria-Hungary..... 13, 877 
GIFT). oc ceanin wo mee 25, 801 
@ansdas 2 ee... fk 10, 629 
Oni se... coe 2,746 
WIGHT 22S. 5 c= 11, 440 
LELENY ) 471 
Wranee.... 625 -..>.-..., 18, 708 
oemany =~ -.2-....-. 32,160 
Th Oe So 14, 895 
WNGRICO. |. Soom ecu e sce 4, 404 
Netherlands..........} 29,580 
INGEWAY.--202---- 2: 1,079 |. 
Ora ral, ee. ook 1, 674 
Spanien eee ces .5 9,775 
Ereden.- 220.22. 2.0 1,476 
Switzerland.......... 3; 
United Kingdom.....| 82,976 
Other countries...... 3, 

Total.......-.. 270, 991 | 


oe aS | Ae ie 1, 483 
11, 757 48 | 6,459 
(2) iy ,\ are ae 2; 308 
6 (5 Lee 7, 781 
61 5 48 8 
82 6, 812 12| 6,921 
206 | 10,856] (2) 8, 232 
82 LA 4 ND RET RS €. La NY 
8, 750 ph] ees Bini 9, 635 
tern b: 2,530... ah os SAA 
5 533} (2) 1,610 
44 383 2) 509 
26 1, 37400. 5d 3,199 
1 oR RE Be 5, 274 
96| 32,275 3| 38,986 
9, 817 ,027 5,198 871 
271,026 | 75,591 | 92,120] 110,084 


132, 073 


1 Does not include statistics of trade for Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Germany during the war Peed, 
y 


1914-1918. Therefore the total trade statistics of imports and exports for all countries are not strict’ 


parable during that period. 
2 Less than 500. Ba 
$ Austria only, new boundaries. 


com- 
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TasLe 18.—Wheat: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921. 


ee es 


Production. 


ee Cree ms ae 5 Semen Berea oa mae a 9,995 | 214,239 | 714,951 |...2..22. 
Total North | 
imippics. 54). MRED picket Minder 1 ekesd +. | 893,805 12,175,478 |1, 111,167 ...-...--- 
SOUTH AMERICA. | 
Argentina. .......-..- 14,816 | 157,347 | 171,591) 214,143 469, 756 
ak RC 13 1,142} 20,316 | 21,591 | 24, 501 25, 180 
Uruguay.....-....-.: 840 700} 7,314) 6,890 5, 948 
Total South 
America ..... 16,668 | 184,977} 200,072| 241,682 
EUROPE 
MaSTIs = § Ne do 378} #61, 075 5,114 5, 424 | 6, 452 
MoeleiumM 5.4 5.55554 353 | 14, 583 9, 895 10, 275 523 
Pai raria + se asb ode 2, 361 | 3 43,725 028 39, 705 -4Z, 510 
Czechoslovakia....-..|--.-.---- kp ea aes 515,369 | 26,362| 40,673 
Denmark s+. 3 ...<.4 220 4, 916 5, 923 6, 945 ba caatse 
uti Bee aes eee 20 1 306 272 280 
ferince 25 em er 2.3.4 11, 633 12, 586 13,170 | #317, 254} 187,094 | 236, 929 322,767 
Germany............| #4768]  3,209| 3,413| 3,562 |3152,119| 79,701| 82,858] 97,864 
Griete. is... | 2 SS 936 | 1,399 988| 67,200} 9,693; 12194] 11,170 
Hungary........----- pl oe 2,662} 2,697 | 8156,523 |_._... 38,204 | 47.087 
aly am as 4 11,746 | 40,503 | 11,290} 11,789 | 183,260] 469,769 | 141,337] 188, 126 
Luxemburg.......... 27 26 27 27 | GES iE eZ. ba 449 661 
Netherlands.......-.. 138 168 152 17%: 4,976.) .6,015| 5,766 8, 686 
Morway.) 2.0 = ..c2s3 12 41 40 40 307 1, 071 999 941 
Feland.. |) co =. 22a 31,260 71,064 1, 791 2,082 | 223,343.) 722,156 22, 741 35,576 
Portugal.-...........| __1,190 ij eae he a 8 6Star a 5. -42c yA + ar 
Russia proper........ i so eS eee Be ee 8 522, 794. oe. 4. -| oc cedesatal be bears = 
Rumania.-...........] 44,576 84,271 5, 007 5,904 | 386,679) 966, 060 350 6,977 
Retna Foo Ey | Se Be a Br eS Ms ke): 2 7 sd RSE 2 | sc ccecnseeleeeeeneeee 
Spain... 9, 547 | 10,378 | 40,355 | 40,350 | 130, 446 | 129, 20 |" 138, 606 | "143,205 
Sweden... 255 348 360 360| 7,907] 9,509| 10,545| 12,566 
Switzerland 156 130 119 | 117| 3/3141 305941 -3°-584 3,574 
United Kingdom: | 
England ......... 1, 937 56, 411 61, 824 
WEBS o 2 coc2 apse 39 1,117 1, 984 
Scotland......... 45 2345 | 3,064 
Brest See sesas 4% 1, 608 2, 452 
Total United 
Kingdom.... 2, 084 | 61,481 | 69,324 
Wgeslaviaes. = s52ca-|oee aeons eee; OOb) |e apo eeemee cae ppeceecees , 956 
TotslEurope..| 118,567 |..<...-..-|*------,|-.--------[lp 606,104 |_--/oseaee| se eee 
ASIA, | 
British India ™...... | 29,114] 23,798! 29,949 | 25,722 | 350,736 | 280, 485 
Cyprus ~.2 5264 eee See | Peepers] ie a ee Ny Be ee ad 2, 286 21, 861 


1 Five-year average, except in a few cases where five-year statistics were unavailable. 


2 Unoiticial. 

§ Olid boundaries. 

4 Bohemia and Moravia only. 

teats; Moraviz, and Silesia. 
4. 


7 Former Russian Poland, Eastern and Western Galicia and Posen. 
8 Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowina. 


9 Excludes Transylvania 
10 Includes some native states. 
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Taste 18.— Wheat: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921.—Con. 


Area. Production. 
Country. , - 
verage, Average, 
1909-1913, 1919 1920 1921 1909-1913. 1919 1920 1921 
AstA—continued. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Japanese Empire: acres. acres. acres. acres. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
{bho a eer 1,17 1,344 1,300 25, 274 82, 562 28, 288 27, 874 
Formosa - 4 SO bssecdescceh sth ee tee Maas 
‘Chosen. . 
Persias. > 
Russia (Aslat 
Turkey (Asiatic) 
Total Asia 
AFRICA 
{RC eS cee 
PVD eaesh sccn scone 
ee Leyes el lees [ASA C eee 
Ji iS 3a ee eeeee 5 | 
Union of South Africa.|.......... 95 800 
Total Africa...| 5,875 8,036 | 7,978 8, 065 | 77,754 | 87,774 112, 888 
AUSTRALASIA. | | 
| | 
Australis: | 
Queensland ...... 95 22 | 46 176 1, 250 104 4,174 
NewSouth Wales.| 2, 025 2,410 1, 474 3,124) 26,717| 18,325 53, 716 
Wagtoria.. ..<9).2: 2,105 2,214| 1,918 2,296 | 27,656| 25,240 39, 469 
South Australia..| 1, 993 2,186 1, 927 2,164 | 22,843 | 22,937 34, 237 
Western Aus- 
foe! LY eae 544 1,145 1,042 1,255 5, 671 8, 845 12,177 
WasMania... 25... 36 12 12 22 806 187 418 
Ginonses 6-8. USS. PA eee. esse. 2 REE Yn See 2 SRLS es We Fedo... ee 
Total Australia 6,798 7,990 6,419 | 9,037 | 84,943 | 75,638 144, 191 
New Zealand......... 258 208 140 220 7, 885 6, 568 6, 872 
Total Australasia 7,056 | 8,198 6, 559 9,257} 92,828] 82,206 151, 063 
Gatedibots1 201 aad ards, 6, ell Co Neen. Ae See) 3)Sre,@eF |< ob. ee ee Lae 
TaBLE 19.—Wheat: World production so far as reported, 1891-1921 
Year. | Production. Year. Production. || Year. Production. 
Bushels. |i Bushels. 
1907. ....-| 3,183,965, 000 |} 1915......| 4,198, 782,000 
1908...... 3; 182, 105, 000 }| 1916... -.. 2 608, 545, 000 
9900.0 aL - 3, 581, 519° G00 |; 2, 287, 889, 600 
49105. 3,575, 055, 600 | 2 803, 616, 000 
(ei Seas 3, 551, 795, 600 2) 742) 339, 000 
000 4) 1912. ..... 3,791,951, 060 } F967 864) 000 
HW H91SiL. 5. - 4) 197, 437, 000 | 2 965, 186, 000 
BODGUC s+ sus 4 39145-55. - 3, 585, 916, 000 |} 


9 


— 
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TABLE 20.—Wheat: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1921. 


. Russia 
= United Ger- Hungary 
Year. States. ae many. | Austria. | proper. | France. 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushes | Busts 


13.2 8.9 24.5 16227 (eta 118.6 

14.1 9.7 28.9 18.0 17.5 120.5 

14.8 210.5 28. 8 Wy Ay 318.6 17.9 

Pe el Bay 24.8 Bs ie |e eas i6.1 

Ll ees © 24.3 14.6 | 14,4 18.8 

Aa Gi eee 27.5 | Ti Li 17.5 24.5 
1 Winchester bushels. 27-year average. 3 6-year average. 


TABLE 21.— Wheat: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


1849-1921. 


[See headnote of Table 4.] 


Year. 


price per bushel, | 


| ] | 
Chicago cash 


No. 1 northern 


Acre- aos arn spring. | Ami Se Imports, Per 
age har-) Aver-| pyoduc- | farm | value indiadin including | cant of 
vee aed tion (000 |. price | Dec.1 ep flour, < feet erop 
ia ee omitted). pshel red) ber ling May. | fiscal year besanine Ptad. 
ushel omitte * | | beginning 
ted). acre. Dee. 1. | July 1 July 5 ‘por 
Seat | Eh pe Set he 
S| ye | 
= SS 
Cts. ts. Cts. ts. Bushels. | Bushels. | P. ct. 
2a at ee 17318133 ae 
ered |" ee ee I 
05.3 95 |105 \110 |125 | 50,534, 641 20.7 
92.0 97 |104 |101 |114 127, 468,781 30.0 
67.3 74 | 80 | 75 | 86 |143, 076, 11 30.0 
: 71.7 748| 932} 683] 972/145, 124, 972 33.9 
; 80.9 92/109 |117 |185 |217, 306, 005 41.0 
: : 58.2 23| 70 | 68§| 793/222) 618, 33.0 
: : 58. 6). 64 | 694) 633] 674/186, 096, 762 34.0 
51,387| 11. | 62. q 693| 748, 70 Tob, 990, 073 41.4 
52,473} 15.0) 62.6) 73 | 793| 728] 764/234, 72, 516 31.4 
49,649] 14.6 63.0 712) 773| 743] 80%|202, 905, 5 30.3 
| 51,632) 12.9 69. 5 773| 87 | 873|1014|120, 727, 18.9 
47/895, 12.5 g2.4| 551, 128/115 |122 | 894)1133| 44,112, 91 8.0 
| 49/389) 14.7 ~ 542,119} 823! 90 | 803) 874| 97, 609, 007 14.1 
47,800, 15.8! 66.21 501,355]... .|.... 84 |106 |146, 700, 425 20.0 
45,116, 14.1 86.5{ 552,074)... _|....1....].... 163, 043, 669 25.7 
45,970} 14.0 92.2} 594, 09211064112 |126}|137 |114; 268, 468 17.2 
44,262] 15.8 98.4} 689, 108|106 |1193|100 |1193| 87,364, 318 12.8 
13.9 88.3} 561,051|104 |110 | 98 |106 | 69,311,760, 1,146, 10.9 
12.5 87.4} 543, 063/105 |110 |115 |122 | 79,689,404] 3,413,626] 12.8 
15.9 76.0 555,280) 85 | 903| 904| 96 |142' 879,596] 1,282,039] 19.6 
15.2 79.9} 610,122} 893| 93'| 96 |100 |145, 590,349] 2,383,537] 19.1 
16.6 98.6 878, 680}115 |131 |141 |1643/332, 464,975] 715,369} 37.3 
17.0 91.9| 942 303/106 [1283/116 [126 |243 117,026] 7, 187, 23.7 
12.2 160. 3| 1, 019, 968]1554 190 |258 |340 |203, 573, 928) 24, 924, 32.0 
14.1 200. 8) 1, 278) 112} 220 220 220 |220 |132, 578, 633] 31,215,213] 20.8 
15.6 204. 2} 1 881; 826/220 |220 |245 |280 |287} 401, 579) 11,288,591) 31.2 
12.8 214.9) 2, 080, 056280 & 295 |345 |219, 864,548) 5,495,516] 22.7 
13.6 143-7) 1,107, 23) 104, sy, 142 |178 |366, 092, 190] 57,398, 43. 
12.7) 2. 37, 068|1184|1183] ... .]. =. .|....----=28| anceaeeeees) een sks 


1 


Acreage adjusted to census basis. 2 Preliminary estimate. 
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Taste 22.—Wheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1919-1921. 


Thousands of acres. 


State. 
1919 

Mamb.;.20053-4.-- 14 
Vermont il 
New York........ 464 
New Jersey..--.-- 85 
Pennsylvania.....| 1,425 
Delaware........- 126 
Maryland eos. 25h 3 664 
Varpinia'. <2... 991 
West Virginia. . -- 298 
North Carolina..-}| - 705 
South Carolina... - 125 
Gearrigs. os cc-c2-- 141 
NOs. ss Soest = kc = 2, 922 
Indiana...........} 2,799 
HBOS =. c55525%. 4, 103 
Michigan......... 1, 056 
Wisconsin.-...... 561 
Minnesota-.....-- 3, 793 
WOW Sec S452) Je 1, 485 
NGSSOUDES 22: 2242 4, 565 
North Dakota....| 9,098 
South Dakota....| 3, 896 
Nebraska. .....-.- 4, 384 
IPAUsass 62; - 2a= 2 11, 624 
Kentucky........ 840 
Tennessee.......- 685 
Alabamas: ....... 34 
Mississippi...--.-- 36 
GRASS dae 222 -t 2 2, 435 
Oklahoma........ 4,718 
Arkansas-......-. 256 
Montana..-........ 3, 621 
Wyoming..-...... 181 
Colorado.......... 1, 329 
New Mexico.....-. 141 
ARIZONA: Jat... 34 38 

Balas tes oo cote ate 269 
Wevadal f) 222.255 22 
4012 ee 1, 142 
Washington...... 2, 495 
Operon? ne... 222 ; 
California......... 1, 087 


United States...| 75, 694 


1920 | 19211 
13 ul 
i 9 

467 455 
74 81 
1,368 | 1,365 
116 113 
598 568 
892 847 
253 250 
680 600 
107 118 
124 138 

2,395 | 2,314 

2,080 | 2,016 

2,990 | 2,811 

1, 008 897 

341 214 

2,880 | 2,582 

613 579 


3,593 | 3,967 
9,294 | 10, 554 
588 634 
424 450 
20 20 

10 6 
1,583 | 2,081 
3,380 | 3,786 
126 103 
2,787 | 2,297 
1 199 
1,405 | 1,719 
195 227 
36 40 
273 276 
19 2i 
1,100} 1,123 
2,459 | 2,480 
1,073 | 1,067 
714 557 


61, 143 | 62, 408 


Production (thousands of 


Total value, basis Dec. 1 price 


19211 


bushels). (thousands of dollars). 

1919 1920 1921 1 1919 1920 
263 286 187 579 658 
176 209 126 400 418 
9,753 | 10, 203 8,747 | 20,969 | . 17, 856 
1, 530 1, 184 1, 539 3, 366 2, 427 
24,898 | 22,700] 23,850! 53,779 | 38,590 
1, 512 1, 972 1, 300 3, 221 3, 372 
8,964 | 10, 166 7,952} 19,273] 16,774 
11,694] 11,150 8,301} 26,195} 20,070 
4, 023 3, 162 3, 125 8, 851 6, 008 
5,67 7, 956 4,500 | 12,978] 16,708 
1, 250 1,177 1, 298 3, 225 3, 001 
1, 480 1, 240 1, 449 3, 892 2, 976 
58,196 | 30,430] 28,697 | 123,375 | 50,209 
41,751 | 24,960 | 24,192 | 87,677| 41,683 
70,170 | 45,492] 45,234 | 147,357 | 73, 242 
20,445| 15,383] 14,072] 42,934] 25,844 
7, 568 5, 152 2,812} 16,271 7, 934 
35,731 | 28,168] 24,943 | 89,328 | 36,618 
21,245 | 10,732] 10,102] 42,490| 15,024 
61,568 | 37,653] 34,462] 128,677 | 60, 245 
62,776 | 80,244] 73,264] 151,290 | 104,317 
31,793 | 26,920] 25,980] 76,303} 30,958 
60,675 | 60,480] 59,875 | 122,564 | 79, 229 
160,276 | 143,078 | 128,695 | 344,594 | 186, 002 
9, 660 5, 998 6,340 | 20,383 11, 456 
6, 370 4, 028 4, 500 14,141 7, 855 
306 192 210 750 442 
504 100 84 1, 260 213 
40,178 | 20,579 | 20,810 | - 80,356 | 35, 396 
66,052 | 54,080} 47,325] 135,407} 73,008 
2, 432 1, 197 958 4,913 2, 274 
9,889] 28,690] 28,168] 23,239] - 36,724 
2,613 3, 920 3, 424 5, 540 5, 292 
18,196 | 25,273) 23,239] 36,755] 34,118 
2, 676 3, 566 3, 088 5, 352 4,993 
950 864 840 2, 138 2, 264 
4, 130 5, 331 6, 299 8, 672 8, 156 
424 493 997 763 
20,775 | 24,600} 27,079} 42,589] 30,750 
41,888] 41,665 | 54,662] 89,640] 56,248 
20,739 | 22,427] 24,317] 43,966} 29,155 
16, 848 9, 996 8,355 | 34,370 | 17,993 
967,979 | 833,027 | 794, 893 |2, 080, 056 |1, 197, 263 


' 1 Preliminary estimate. 
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TasiLE 23.—Winter and spring wheat: Acreage (sown and harvested) Me psoas | and 
farm value Dec. 1, by States in 1921 (preliminary) and Uni States totals, 
1890-1921. 

[000 omitted, under acreage, production, and value.] 
Winter wheat. Spring wheat. 
| 
| | Aver | 
State. Acreage : “y 
| sown inj Acreage) yield Produc- 
preced- vested. | per tion. 
ing fall. | acre. 
| Acres. | Acres. |Bush.| Bushels.| 

Maine........ eee: See Ae eH: | bet 

Tf Meee sce imei apie! panera 2 FEA Pa cl Or ease et a - Bee! fogs ete its 

be ee ae {439 430} 19.5] 8,385 

bs ee eA &2 81 | 19.0 1, 539 

Pee. . | eee 1, 364 1,350 | 17.5 | 23,625 

} Fy SE Ge 116 113 | 11.5 1, 300 | 

Ret: ee 580 568 | 14.0 7, 952 

Va.. «2 856 847 | 9.8 8, 301 

Wi Va... S25 254 250 | 32.5 3,125 

WoOG 5 612 600 | 7.5] 4,500 

aur. LES, 121 118) 11.0] 1,298 

10.5| 1,449 
eae y 12.4| 28,272 12.5 435 459 
weass.__. Sip 12.0| 24,144 12.0 48 $1 

CS 16.2 | 42,638 14.5 2, 596 100 2, 596 

MCR oe 16.0 | 13,712 9.0 360 104 374 

Winey. 2.3253 16.0 1, 424 il.1 1,388 bd 1,346 
Rabe .. {See J 14.6 9.54 23,655 97 | 22,945 

Co 19.2 10.3 1,174 8&8 1, 033 

Met Le: 10.9 12.6 ee 99 7i 

8.3| 73,284| 85| 62,274 

9.0} 24930] 87} 21,689 

1.3] 2316} 834 1,922 

8.2 131 93 122 

“"4,995 | 12.0} 33, 940 | "85 | “20,349 
2686) 79| 2,122 

7,087| 76| 5,386 

946} 105 993 

"396 196.34 $314] 7% | 2,488 
432 130 362 

16,800} 72! 12,096 

17,205] 86] 14,796 

4192] 85 | 3,563 

: 207,861 | 85.8 | 178,343 
_—S—S—_—__ 

LL? | a oe 44,861 | 40,016 | 15.3 148.6 10.5 | 222, 430 | 130. 4 | 289,972 

i re 51,483 ; 50,494 | 15.1 210.5 8. 2 | 207,602 | 230.9 | 479, 251 

at 42,301 ', 37,130 | 15.2 206. 3 16. 2 | 356, 339 | 200.9 | 715, 831 

LS en 40,534 | 27,257 | 15.1 202. 8 12.5 | 223,754 | 197.0 | 440, 875 

are 39, 203 | 34,709 | 13.8 162.7 8.8 | 155,765 | 152. 8 | 238, 062 

BOIS: soho 42,881 | 41,308 | 16.3 94.7 19,161 | 18.4 | 351,854 | 86.4 | 304,154 

CTE Rats | 37,128 | 36,008 | 19.0 98. 6 17,533 | 11.8 | 206,027] 98.6 | 203,057 

1h ee ee 33,618 | 31,699 | 16.5 82.9 18,485 | 13.0 | 239,819 | 73.4 176, 127 

Le a 33, 215 | 26,571 | 15.1 80.9 19, 243 | 17.2 | 330,348 | 70.1 | 231,708 

i | 32,648 | 29,162 | 14.8 88.0 20, 381 9.4 | 190,682 | 86.0 | 163,912 

19102 So 31, 656 | 27,329 | 15.9 | 434,142] 88.1 382, 318 | 18,352 | 11.0 | 200,979 | 88.9 178, 733 

1905-1909... .- | 31,016 | 29,019 | 15.1 | 437,687 | 85.4 | 373,831 | 17,419 | 14.0 | 244,375 | 80.2 | 195,899 

1900-1904..... | 31, 865 | 28, 887 | 13.5 | 390,690 | 71.8| 280,695 | 17,540 | 13.4 | 235,505 | 648 152, 628 

1895-1899.....| 25,994 | 23, 886 | 12.8 | 305,398 | 69.0] 210,808 | 15,469 | 14.5 | 224,080 | 56.7 127, 072 

1890-1894...../.......- 24,778 | 13.1 | 325,533 | 69.7 226,911 | 12,036 | 12.6 | 151,145 | 62.8 94,975 

eee eee a 
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TABLE 24.—Wheat: Proauction and distribution in the United States, 1897-1921. 


[000 omitted, under bushels.] 


Stocks Old 


in mills| stock 


Year. and on 


elevators| farms 
- | July 1. | July 1. 


" Dushas'| Bushes Bushels. Putas 


Pe ee 7, 340 
GETING |) 5-0 00| 1, Joao 40, 384 
nt BOS el 1080 54, 853 
O° a eas pillage ie eit 33,797 
Se ee re 15, 062 | 
Me EAs. 4822 | 35,680 | 635, 121 
heed High ageing 34,071 | 621,338 
Se eeeeend ale sae 23, 876 | 730; 267 
mae. Lees 35, 515 
ee Lc WOO. 32, 236 
Cheat eee ITIEEIE) 98° 972 [1,023,801 
LL voaeeeememaapens eee 74,731 
ll eeaaeae” ae ee 15,611 
Pei at. 063 
a 19, 336 | 19261 
1920............2....| 36,180 | 497546 | 8337027 


EI MEEPS en o.0)5,0) 5.256 25,658 | 56, 707 


1,054,773 | 244, 448 | 155, 027 
711,049 | 100,650 | 89, 173 
652; 266 | 107,745 | 66,138 


929, 501 | 128,703 | 107,037 
987, 240 | 169, 904 | 123; 233 
882) 573 | 217,037 | 87,075 
851,600 | 131,136 | 72,564 


SERS SASS SRS Sss 
OOReH PORN NOW 


923, 253 | 152,903 | 85,955 | 541, 198 
} 


| Shipped 


Stock on} Stocks 
Total | farms |in mills| out of 
sup- Mar. 1 and county 
where 


plies. fol- jelevators 
lowing. | Mar. 1. | grown. 


641, 998 | 155,915 |......... 25, 423 
698, 089 | 154,551 |.......-- 378, 450 
688, 940 | 148,721 |......... 367, 607 
698, 399 | 143,692 |......... 393; 435 
698, 441 | 159,100 |........- 414, 166 
670, 801 | 162,705 | 98,597 | 352,906 
655, 409 | 122,041 | 95,710 | 348,739 
754, 143 | 156,471 | 118,400 | 449, 881 
| 798,895 | 151,795 | 93,627 | 411,733 


TABLE 25.— Winter and spring wheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months 
named, and per cent of winter wheat area abandoned, 1900-1922. . 


Decem- 

. Year. ber of | Area 
re- | aban- 
ous | doned. 

year. 

FP... gts hs. ct. 
ee 1s OF i EES 
1905-1909..........-. 89.5 6.6 
Oe 95. 8 13.7 
SI 5... 5.55.28. 82.5 10.7 
eS ee 86.6 20.1 
LI. Sane 93. 2 4,7 
Eee ee ca aici aes 97.2 3.1 
IDG ae 88.3 20. 
iG 87.7 11.4 
C7 (soe 85. 7 31.0 
Di 79.3 13.7 
iN ae 98.6 11 
12 85. 2 11.9 
(2 ee 87.9 4.6 
ies oe 76.0 14.5 


Winter wheat. 


a 
Ber 


SESE 


© 
- 


RPODOOD PWWOAD BWwoOow 
See See 


SENSe Sees 


Spring wheat. 

i 

| When 

| June. | July. |August.) har- 

| | vested. 

| } 
. | P.ct. | Pict | P.ct. | P. ct. 
7; 92.8} 839} 78.2 73.2 
9{ 932! 903] 85.6 82.8 
5 | 92.8! 61.6} 61.0 63.1 
8! 946] 73.8| 59.8 56.7 
3} 95.8 89.3] $0.4 90.8 
6) o25| 7881 701) 73 
1| 95.5] 921] 75.5 68.0 
4! 94.9] 93.3] 93.4 94.6 
V7 | (88521) 80s 0) le Gae4: 48.6 
Gol 0126; |. ‘83. Gules G8e7, 71,2 
pol 195625]! © Soate, 7OrG 82.1 
50)! “O12 |. (S0k0")) 5829 48.5 
.7| 89.1} 88.0| 73.4 64.1 
.2| 93.41 80.8] 66.6 62.5 
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TABLE 26.—Winter wheat: Forecast of production, monthly, with preliminary and final - 
estimates. 
{000 omitted.] 
August Final 
Year. May. June. July. roduction 5 
4 ‘4 estima. estimate. 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


370, 714 363, 000 358, 000 389, 942 399, 919 
513, 571 492, 000 483, 000 510, 519 523, 561 
630, 319 639, 541 652, 975 675, 115 684, 990 
692, 924 675, 500 668, 291 656, 866 673, 947 
499, 280 469, 066 489, 030 454, 706 480, 553 
366, 116 373, 032 402, 378 417, 347 412, 901 
572, 539 586, 915 557, 339 555, 725 565, 099 
899, 915 892, 822 838, 582 715, 301 760, 377 
484, 647 503, 996 518, 245 532, 641 610, 597 
558, 892 555, 097 551, 982 | 545, 351 567, 994 
Sos 5 OLN 1 te REE) tae ete ee 629, 287 578, 342 573, 930 | 543, 879 | 1 587, 032 
1 Preliminary. 
TasLE 27.—Spring wheat: Forecast of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 
estimates. 
[000 omitted.] 
si [alge eae ba pe 
Year. June. July. ugust. eptember.| production . 
, Bsraiites estimate. 


| 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


265, 000 271, 000 290,000 | 300, 000 330, 391 330, 348 

252; 000 218, 000 233, 000 243, 000 942) 714 239, 819 

262, 135 274, 003 236, 120 221,482 | 216, 835 206, 027 

273, 513 294, 977 307,250 | 322, 463 345, 163 351, 854 

245, 801 269, 517 199, 329 156, 351 152, 851 155, 765 

1 RG Mee “ek crate ioe, wae 62) 282, 813 275, 970 236, 019 250, 359 242, 450 293, 754 
SMB = de el ove. ewes 343, 987 333, 591 322) 205 342, 855 363, 195 356, 339 
AS sug Sex. Van hers lay 2 343, 181 322, 096 295, 080 208, 049 203, 170 207, 602 
CS ah Bees Wea 2 Ba PE CAE 276, 547 291, 355 261, 506 237, 374 218, 007 222) 430 
AWEPORO.21 300. 5.cge- 282, 775 283, 390 256, 723 253, 54 257, 197 254, 882 

AU WR it ee 07 RAB Eo 251, 289 235, 482 212, 946 209, 979 196, 776 | 1207, 861 
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Spring wheat. 
1918 | 1919 | 


and average 1917-21 
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Winter wheat. 


© 


TaBLe 28.—Winter and spring wheat: Yield per acre, in States producing both, 1917-21, 


Cet: Sp 


1920 1921 


NOInow 
tidal ai <i 
SAraae 
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<oooon 
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BHSHaiS 
Realtors es 
wmoooon 
Sididdai + 
(wrth we 
i) 
srt tesed 
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' 
fe Am 
Peas Srigisgiss asda 
on 


< 
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Q 

we COIN O1n 1H 
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“ x 

| g@OANmo oome 

sgonss 

& 
Lae 
mie ie 
FEE 
ZMoOR 


Cmom Croowe 


m~OONID Atte wo 


Son hoon Bae ee SASS ere 


hE 
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pase eS. 


ormin; 
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Orego# 


Nebraska... 
oS 
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Tasre 29.—Wheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


' alue 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel (cents). er acre! 
dollars). 
~ is =F ~ 
State \2.| | ae - 
| 28 £2 e8 
| ot | at ay 
oa |e fs 
So |os an 
> sleleleia |B a=! 3 
SiR EAIRIEIE soy 
bo 4 | 
Me........./18 8 14, 622,018, 822. 0/17.0) 171 29. 75 
Viet. 18. 2/20, 0:22. 016.019.0140, 159 17.50 
N. ¥_. 1.120.221. 0,18. 2/21. 021. 8119.2) 149 20.74 
Nb Fr 2ya.s 17. 819. 017. 018. 0116. 0)19.0) 154 4421, 47 
Pa.. Fy eae et 146 81,18. 02 
Tee...) oF BS. oe be ae, oI 148 11.27 
Maes ee 15. 417. 0/15. 5.13.517.0/14.0| 148 71 14, 42 
Was bas 11. 813,012,011 812.5 9.8) 11.37 
W. Va...... 13. 314, 0/14. 2.13. 512. 5:12. 5| 14.62 
N.C.. see 8. Bia.9 70 rh i 10. 80 
Sh eh oe 10. 7/10. 5)11. 0.10. 0111, 0.11. 0, 99, 88 
Gatt. . O69 8.5 10. 2/10. 5 10. 0:20. 5) 18.38 
Olden. F35 117. 2122, 0/19. 0/19. 912. 7.12. 4! - 13.39" 
Indl... 23 15. 7/18. 5 21.0114. 9.12. 0.12. 0| 12.72 
1a 28.553 id 8/18, 7/22. it i ape 1) 16.10 
Mich... He. shs:0!14.2h. 4h ais. 7| 16.33 
Wis... _.... 17. 6(22, 3/24. 2113, 5/15. 1/13. 1} i271 
Minn......- 13. 517. 5:20. 9 9. 4| 9.8 9.7) 9.41 
Towa... ..111/17.7/19.9118. 9)14. 817. 5.17.4 15.31 
Weiesen cee pe 15517. 215.512.5108 10.79 
| 
N. Dak.....| 9.2 8,013.6! 6.9 a0 8.3 06! 7.06 
S.'Dak -...7/11.9114.0119.0| 8.2} 9.2 9.1 14) 7.92 
114. 1/13. 8/11. 2/13. $116. $115.1 98|12. 53 
12. 2/14, 1/13, 8/15. 412.2 32/11. 35 
112. 0/13. O11. 5,10. ap 0 39/11. 50 
9.210. J 9.3| 9.5 110.0 4119, 00 
10.0} 9.0) 9.0) 9.610.5 15 16. 06 
|15. 016.5114. 010.014. 0 76 18. 20 
12. 0110. 0 16. 5 13. 0.10.0 5) 22 10.00 
11. 5|12.6 14. oe i 5 ee 83 10. 75 
6,012.0 9.5| 9.5) 9.3] 145] 94 101, 163} 201) 207, 202) 190) 100/21.46 9.30 
10. 4/12. 6| 2.710.312.3] 129] 64 78 161| 192| 194) 235] 128) 85/19. 0019. 46 
21, 2/25, 4|14. 420.017.2| 128] 80 78, 145| 200, 189] 212) 135| 79/35, 85 13.59 
22.6 12. 3/13. 718. 0/13. 5} 127| 73 80 159} 193} 195| 202) 135) 76/29, 95 10,26 
a Se es e 90 90 150} 215, 210/ 200; 140 sid wie ie 
25. 0:26. 0/25. 0/24.021.0} 167) 110 115| 150} 210) 240) 225) 262) 125|55. 5126.25 
19. 1/20.215.419.5 22.8] 128) 75 86| 152| 178) 188] 210; 153) 75/33. 2817.10 
27.825. 5/21. 2/22. 323.5] 142| 100 95, 140| 180) 206) 214) 180) 130/45. 7130.55 
meee ace 122, 66 80 146} 182, 192} 205, 125 ages i! 
| 
. 9/15. 813. 116. ey 129} 68 82) 143) 193, 196 a4 135| 86/29. 77 18. 92 
4/14. 5,14. 719. 220.922.8| 129) 72 84, 145| 182} 201| 212) 130) 85/31. 43 19, 38 
7 wee ede 145| 93 95, 152) 200) 216) 204) 180) 107/30. 63 16. 05 
8/14. 1/15. 6/12. 813 612. 079. 9/8. oj. 9/160. 3/200 8/204 2\214. 9 143. 792. 735. 34 UL 31 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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TaBLe 30.—Wheat: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1920. 
=3|2£¢ P g la.j4 le Je.le 
S8/48|/.1| 8 2 |g |°a|Sei sal gala 
Year. e2/25| 2 | 42! 3 A lae|a2/ 23/22/83] 3 
SF ma) 2s sei 318 6 /S8] 8°) pe) ae] s = 
AF | a i |e Him ja@je dm dale ja Bt 
| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P. ct. 
coi Reece eet 8.1) 234 °0.2| 160] 1-0] 1.5] 04/17.6] 95] 44] 01] 01] 322 
TI Dans tale sea tea WAG?) ALfes), Bi ey .8 | Ieee, 25 | eT a) Tene 
TN» Se ere £4 Bice Selccreds| eS | dabel at Bde pw (22 See dow fe dd | 3.) P| 25% 
et eae Ss ae ke Wales ea, sh baie | A ee ee | Cae ter Tee (oe dls cdr | Cees 
Lg Sion fl Ee CDE Re oS 8 ee SS ee a ee BE, 
Ter 7 ae 1.3) 723) °90) 1.29 987 129 89980] 24) se) iy ofa ae.7 
LOTT NS ee ak EC RE BT 1 PL 2a we Be 
LOO tier aaa eg sae sh ate | 7 tee | 8 | ON. 1.3 Sed bod |, eee 
Lees ES ee oe 8/1) 0458 || 1.3) @o5s] 1.6) TBs .4)aolins| asl ia]. je 29:5 
_ ie a ee 25.5.1. 023.4) Gb | 265%) (04) 34818. 11 S232 09 | a) |. 2) ORY 37.8 
2S ee ae 18.9) ¢.0}, 2] 6580] 6) 2162 .2¢90's9) 2B] 4]. caah 33.8 
Oe ee ee 8.5 | 802 | BF | 204k 2B) 1c: 6 bl 1B) aH] 2). csi 228 
Average....... 12.0} 124 | «8 | 39) 11] 20) .3 | 2.6)0389| Ba] 2) ce] 298 
j | 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


TABLE 31.—Wheat: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1908-1921. 


aelsb| Blade] ¢ | 5 | se lade] oe sdelodel ss 
Year. aP|/es =; a ae 3a of SS |°SS/SR9| OF 
Ssife|s)/q4] s a ise ab ln | 5? Iz >2in P| 2a 
89.2) 89.8) 89.3] 92.3) 89.5! 90.4] 88.7] 90.4) 91.5] 92.8! 90.3 
f 103. 9| 107.0) 115.9] 123.5) 120.8] 107.1} 95.2) 94.6) 99.9) 98.6] 101.3 
i 105.1| 104.5! 99.9) 97.6] 95.3! 98.9] 95.8] 93.7) 90.5] 88.3! 96.5 
q 85.4] 83.8) 84.6] 86.8) 84.3] 82.7) 84.8] 88.4] 91.5] \87.4) 986.9 
. 0 90.7) 92.5) 99.7] 102.8) 99.0} 89.7| 85.8| 83.4) 83.8) 76.0] 87.4 
2 80.6! 79.1} 80.9) 82.7) 81.4! 77.1) 77.1) 77.9] 77.0! 79.9] 78.4 
0 .6| 83.4) 84.2) 83.9) 84.4) 76.9] 76.5] 93.3) 93.5] 97.2) 98.6! 88.4 
eee aa 107. 8} 129.9] 133.6] 131.7) 139.6) 131.5) 102.8] 106.5} 95.0} 90.9! 93.1) 93.9] 105.2 
BUG OS 5 ek 102. 8| 113. 9] 102.9] 98.6] 102.5] 100.0) 93.0) 107.1) 131.2] 196.3) 158.4) 160.3] 125.9 
7 ee. § Bt 150. 3) 164. 8} 164. 4) 180.0) 245.'9| 248.5] 220.1 . 9] 209. 7| 200.6) 200.0) 200. 8} 200.8 
UN a eee 201. 9} 201. 2) 202.7} 202.6) 203.6) 202. 5| 203.2 205.6} 205. 8) 206. 0| 204. 2) 204.3 
Oe a aa 204. 8) 207. 5| 208.0} 214. 2) 231.1] 228. 4) 222.0 205.7| 269.6) 213.2) 214.9} 212.7 
PAROS St. deczessek 231. 8) 235. 7| 226.6] 234.0) 251.3] 258. 3] 253.6 218. 7| 214.3] 188.0) 143.7} 217.2 
PO Sees excess. 149. 2} 149.3) 147.2] 133.5} 110.7] 127. 4| 112.2 101.2} 105.6 94.2}. 92.7} 112.7 
Aver. 1912-1921_} 189.4] 145.4) 144.0} 145.0] 154.9] 156.6) 146.4 4) 142.3] 141.8) 141.1) 136.3) 143.3 

I 


bushels). 
Month. 

1916- | 1917- | 1918- 

17 18 19 
LT re 83 41] 136 
PRUEPTISG co 255 h oe 111 69 154 
September.....} 104 108 139 
Mevoper.....2 3 87 101 107 
November. .... 60 77 67 
December...... 35 43 56 
January..... pes 45 26. 36 
February...... 20 22, 24 
BRARCH. 5 --c- dcp 24 21} 16 
in) See ie 19 931 13 
Mayne 2st = ane 19 17 15 
June... ......-.) 13 12, 12 
Season...} 620 560 775 


Estimated amount sold monthly 
farmers of United States (millions of 


1919- | 1920- 
20 21 
137_ 82 
186 97 
125 108 
89 72 
60 47 
45 42 
34 | 38 
24 36 
23 33 
25 34 
27 44 
25 47 
800 680 


by 


Per cent of year’s sales. 


1916- | 1917- | 1918- | 1919- | 1920- | 5-yr. 

17 18 19 20 21 | aver. 
13.3 Cad, Mae) (Lia =-3255 13.5 
17.9 | 12.4] 3199] 23.2) 14.3 17.5 
16.8; 19.3) 180] 15.6] 15.9 17.1 
4.1] 180) 13.8) 11.1) 10.6 13.5 
97) 13.7 8.7 7.5 6.9 9.3 
5.6 7.6 7.3 5.7 6.2 6.5 
7.2 4.7 4.6 4,2 5.5 5.2 
3.3 3.9 3.1 3.0 5.3 3.7 
3.9 3.7 2.0 2.9 4.9 3.5 
3.1 4.1 1.6 3.1} 5.0 3.4 
3.0 3.1 1.9 3.4 6.4 3.6 
2.1 2.1 1.5 3.2 6.9 3.2 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 100.0 0} 100.0 
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WHEAT—Continued. 
TABLE 33.—Spring wheat varieties: Production in principal States, 1914-1991. 


The bulk of the spring wheat crop is produced in the four States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana. The five leading varieties of spring wheat in these States have made interesting shifts in 
relative importance in the past seven years. Marquis was least important in 1914, but by 1916 it had 
jumped into first place, which it has held since, although its peak of popularity seems to have been reached 
in 1919, when it comprised 57.6 per cent ofall the spring wheat raised in these four States as compared with 
57 per cent in 1920. Durum wheat is the only one of the leading varieties that gained, relatively, in 
1921. This variety has been gaining, relatively, steadily since 1914. It is the heaviest yielder in bus hels 
peracre. Velvet chaff, bluestem, and fife have each lost in relative importance each yearsince 1916. Com- 
parative figures are given below. 


PER CENT OF STATE TOTAL, AND YIELD PER ACRE, 


a a a el 


State and year. Marquis. | Velvet chaff.| Bluestem. | Durum. Fife. | Other. 
1 | ! 

Minnesota: Pict. \p Bu. i B.C. | Bue) Poct..|\ Bue | Poet. | Bu Pict. | Busca) Puck. |) Ba. 
1921-5 Sen 74.8 9.6 9.8 8.5 4.9 S509} 8.1 11.9 1.3 9.1 au 10.3 
4920-25 Secs 72.3 98) 144 &1 6.0 7.9) 5. 2 12.0 122!) 9.6 ab. 10.8 
1919. = 2 67.8 9.7 17.8 8.3 7.9 7.8 4.3 11.9 1.4) 88 -8 9.5 
191822 FS. 59.7 | 22.4] 22:4] 19.0} 11.8 17.0 33:1) 2050 £. 6) 4 256 1.2 18.0 
ck) b ae 47.4 17.2 26.8 16.0 18.6 14.0}; 3.1 15s Brkt} £156 1.0 14.0 
1916" == 3-5 31.7 11.0} 29.9 7.4) 31.9 RF hao 8.5 3.9} 6.9 Bot eae Ser 
1914.2. 2s. mF 12.8} 30.6 Gul! Sek ol 98) 2.0 12.3 ask 10.3 4.1 11.0 

North Dakota: | 
1 kt 7) ee 41.7 7.4 5.0 7.4 2.8 6.8 | 45.5 9.7 3 5a ei 1.9 10.1 
1920 Se oon 46.7 8.5 8.1 7.4 3.9 7.2 | 36.4 10.5 3.3 8.8 1.6 11.6 
POI9 --Geek . 47.5 6.5 8.0 6.8 5.0 5.3 | 34.6 7.9 4.3 5.8 .6 7.8 
1918 ooo ain 47.2 13.2 9.1 12.0 7.0} 11.0| 29.2 14.0 6.0] 11.0 1.5 12.0 
Ie ee ae 43.4 8. Oh AOD |e cee bal, eae 1.2.) 2553 9.0 8.1 7.0 1.0 6.8 
19IG? 2G. 38.5 6.0 | 12.2 5.2 14.2 3.8; 18.6 7.3 | 16.0 4.5 Pt) 5.0 
IGTAY a cise 5.0 14.9 11.6 12.1 44.6 10.35; 12.7 13.9} 21.5] 10.9 4.6 10.8 

South Dakota: | : 

(7) ee ee 49.9 8.0 4.3 fi! 1.2 (ea 42.4] i1.0 8 7.4 14 11.0 
192002 te. 61.9 8.2 6.3 7.3 1.9 8.1); 28.0 12.4 6 9.2 1.2 ei'5 
WI9G. seks 63.8 7.6 8.4 7.4 3.1 6.7 | 22:7 9.8 1.0 (Ae 1.0 8.8 
1918s. oot Be. 59. 6 19.3 12.5 | 17.0 5u5 15.4) 20.4} 19.5 1.6; 16.0 4 16.5 
IOUT 2 £ Jf 44.3 15.3 20.6 | 13.1 11.4 11.1} 20.6 15.6 3-1 10. Obs eaaseia = 
1I9IG5. 2 So | (aoe 49> 2. 6.2 | 25.8 5.0; 13.6 8.2 2.9 5.0 eo 
1914S ecu 5 ie 11.2) 32.0 9.3 | 30.9 aid. | aeksd: 11.2 11.3 9.3 1.0 8.7 

Montara: | 
192A. Sch 71.0 | 12.2 3.2 11.3 320 12.6: 15.5 11.2 2.9 12.2 3.7 12.4 
19203. <3 Fy 66. 8 10.8 | 2:5 10.4 5.0 10.7 17.8 11.5 ook 10.7 4.7 12,2 
TOT a2 se 71.4 4.8); 43 5.4 4.6 5.8 13.3 4.5 3.9 4.3 2.5 4.4 
TOTR A Os 66. 2 13:0 |) 2 258)\9 32.7 5.6 10.5) 21.2 12.9 2.8} 10.8 14 13.3 
(Oy ee 75.0 9.3 | Led, 7.5| 5.0 6.5 13.3 9.0 3.3 7.5 Oy 1.5 

Four States: } | 
$920 85 55 Sus 532d) | 5. zene Lath sae cee Fees 21) | ee 34300) 23. sae Bed! | wes ese 2.0 | aceteelon 
1920: =. 3. ee 5G; Gri acs 3 228s Os! oes J. par Mel thee. od 269 25. cae PED) | owacs 28 ee a Re 
19195... ce wce Bai |2= ie 1 Os. 40) He 5 HeSriets oases P2Or| -2-o5s. Ve eee rere ie SE 
IL ee eee Beal tcimeteiats 1 ES}! il hares FRET (5B et ~ Tit) O70) Seer Oot | eeree x Agi Bert 
SOU Te =. 46.0) | 232.4 ae! VAC Re se | 1396: tee cease $6320) cscsess 4.9 |oseeces bh ieee == 

het | 

PRODUCTION IN BUSHELS. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 

17, 694 2,318 1, 159 1, 916 308 260 
19, 232 3, 830 1, 596 1, 383 319 240 
23, 412 6, 147 2,728 1, 485 483 276 
44, 506 16, 699 &, 797 2, 460 1, 193 895 
23, 807 13, 460 9, 342 1, 557 1, 557 502 
8, 084 7, 625 8, 135 586 76 
1, 302 12, 852 22, 302 840 2, 982 1, 722 
30, 551 3, 663 2, 051 33, 336 2,271 1, 392 
37, 474 6, 500 3, 129 29, 209 2, 648 1, 284 
29, 819 5, 022 3, 139 21, 720 2, 699 377 
49, 877 9, 616 7, 397 30, 856 6, 341 1, 585 

24, 304 5, 656 6, 776 14, 168 4, 536 
15, 140 4, 798 5, 584 7,314 6, 292 197 
4,111 9, 425 36, 395 10, 389 17, 549 3, 723 
12, 441 1, 072 299 10, 570 199 349 
15, 766 1, 605 484 7,131 153 331 
19, 247 2,534 935 6, 848 302 302 
36, 237 7, 600 3, 344 12, 403 973 243 
19, 226 8, 940 4, 948 8, 941 1, 345 0 
5, 601 7, 078 5, 689 2, 999 639 44 
900 9, 888 9, 388 6, 724 3, 501 199 
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No. 2 RED WINTER, CHICAGO.1 
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TaBLE 34.—Wheat: Monthly and yearly a 


TABLE 33.—S 


State and year. 


Four states: 


Lilia Se eee 
WLS eee Se ee 
CLS ts ae SE es 
EN -IDen ch J as. sc 
mug —ee.. 5-525. == 
Lidia sad ae SER 


11 year average... 


11 year average. - 


3 Compiled from Minneapolis Market Record. 


1 Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
2 Based on small number of sales. 
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WHEAT—Continued. 


Tas_e 34.—Wheat: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of reported sales, 
1910-1911 to 1921-1922—Continued. 


No. 1 DARK NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS.3 


: 3 21 5 at 
a i 2 2 DB & 2h 
RB g 2 g & g 3 As 
Crop year. s 5 2 $ 3 zg E 2 q 5 3 28 
Bate oa es Pane |e leis | se 
Jt eS Bee ts eee | Beare leo. 50 $2. 21 lea be $2.21 |$2.21 ($2.21 |§2. 
TG18-19. 2.2... 2... eee. $2.21 | 2.29 | 2.24 | 2.28 | 2.25 | 2.25 | 2.25 | 2 
EOID-20 | occetoae ee 2.72 | 2.71 | 2.77 | 2.'84 | 3.00 | 3.25 | 3.34 | 2.90 | 2.97 | 3. 23 
POOR LS OS. SINE oe tee 2.94 | 2.59) 2.65 | 2.21 | 1.82 | 1.72 | 1.81 | 1.74 
2222 2 7 Ee ee me 1.81 | 1.57 4 1.56 | 1.377 °1.30 | 1.33 


0.95 |$0..90 |$0.88 |80.88 |$0..90 |$0. 88 | $0. 98 
1.05 | 1.03 | 1.05 | 1.09 | 1.11 | 1.09 397 
-87 | .86] .86] .88] .87| .88 . 83 
8 | .86| .88}) .87}] .90] .85 - 84 


1.34] 1.54 | 1.49] 1.54] 1.50] 1.21| 2938 
1.20 | 1.20] 1.05 | 1.12} 1.10] 1.00| 1.19 
1.89 | 1.82 | 1.97 | 2.43| 3.01| 2.74} 1.71 
2.12} 2.12 | 2.12 | 2.12; 2.12] (%) | 2.52 
2.31 | 2.26 | 2.39 | 2.62 | 20) 247! 2.19 
2.82 | 2.42 | 2.49 | 2.75 | 2.93 | 2.76] 2.42 
1.72 | 1.62 | 1.55 | 1.33 | 1.47,| 1.88} 4.83 
SN eed eg a Rama Pe tr [2s os a amnyena 
1.46 1.48 | 1.56 | 1.51 | 1.52 | 1.60 | 1.68| 1.89) 1. 
| { 


No. 2 RED WINTER, ST. LOUIS. 


= oe : 
UST aL ee 1.07 $1. 02 $1.02 itt ipa 's0. 98 ($1.03 ($0.96 {$0.93 


$0.90 |$0.94 |$0. 88 | 90.99 

NO Wes inno ae 841 388) .94 : 97 | 1.02] 1.01 | 1.04] 1.13 | 1.21 11.11) —. 
ee eal EES 1.03 | 1.04 | 1.03 | 1.09 | 1.04 | 1.07 | 1.11 | 1.09 | 1.08 | 1.09 | 1.04] .99| 1.05 
Ee a ae ae .85| .88| .94| .93/ .941 .95] .96) .95) .95] .94| .96] .84] 299 
9 ee eee -87 | .93 |.1.10 | 1.10 | 1.11 | 1.18] 1.40 | 1.57 | 1.50 | 1.54 | 1.50] 1.19 | 4.20 

| 

Site) 1 ental, ie 1.17 | 1.14 | 1.14 | 1-21 | 1.16 | 1.23 | 1.34 | 1.30 | 1.17 | 1.22 | 1.2011.10| 1.20 
Ci) Sh 5 Oa aE 1.25 | 1.45 | 1.60 | 1.73 | 1.87 | 1.83 | 1.96 | 1.88 | 2.05 | 2.66 | 204 | 2.65) 1.63 
Lie et | pa pede B 5 2.36 | 2.32 | 2.15 | 2.15 | 2.15 | 2.15 | 2.15 | 2.15 | 2.15 | 2.15} 2.15|215| 2.93 
IE RT 2.91 | 2.21 | 2.19 | 2.22 | 2.22 | 2.32 | 2.41 | 2.38 | 2.55) 271/260] 2.41 | 2.23 
a rr 2.22 | 2.20 | 2.21 | 2.24 | 2.29 | 2.48 | 2.70 | 2.55 | 2.58 2.76 | 2.99 2.89 | 2.30 
1920-21..... “| 2.70 | 2.47 | 2.56 | 2.25 | 2.03,| 1.99 | 2.02 | 1.90 | 1.66 | 1.41 | 1.581 1.50} 218 
1921-22. ..... [85 11.98 | 1,961 1-96) 1.20] 281 | ol oe eee eee Mae eae 
11 year average..| 1.51 | 1.50 1.53 | 1.64) 1.52 1.56 | 1.65 | 1.61 | 1.61 1.68 | 1.75 1.61 | 1.52 


3 Compiled from Minneapolis Market Record. « 
4Compiied from Kansas City Price Current. 

5 No sales. 

* Compiled from St. Louis Daily Market Reporter. 
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WHEAT—Continued. 
TABLE 35.—Wheat four: Wholesale price per barrel, 1921-1913. 


Cincinnati. | New York. St. Louis. 


Spring patents. Winter patents. | Spring patents. Winter patents. 
SS OEE eee 
Low. | High. Aver. Sis | 


$$ —_—$_———. | | _ 


rr 
High.| Aver. | Low.| High.| Aver.| Low. | High.| Aver. Low. High. Aver. 
| 


. Dolls. | Dolls.|Dolls.| Doils. 


ols. |Dolls. Dolls. lous. Dolis. \Dolls. |Dolls. |Dolls. |Doils.|Doils. 
9.00) 8.40] 9.50} 9. 9.50) 11.25) 16. 9.00} 10. 9.61) 8.65] 11.50! 9.79 
8.81] 8.20} 9.50} 8. 9.15] 10.00} 9.71) 8.25} 9. 8.98] 8.50] 11.00) 9.86 
8.39} 8.15] 9.25] 3. 8.25} 9.65] 8.85) 8.15] 9. 8.801 7.50] 10.50 8.66 
7.69, 8.10] 8.55) 8. 7.75| 8.65 8. 05} 7.35} 9. 8.11] 6. 8. 7. 08 
8.28; 8.15] 9.60} 8.69f 7.50) 8.80} 38.31) 7.75| 9. 8.66) 6. 8.50) 7.7 
8.59 8.50] 9.50} 8.96] 7.75} 9.00} 8.38} 8.25] 9. 9.06} 6. 9. 7.74 
7.41 8.25} 9.60} 8.82) 6.50, 8.09 7.17] 8.25! 10. 9.03) 6. 7. 6.57 
6.77, 7.65, 8.75} 8.24} 6.25] 7.25} 6.81] 7.75] 9. 8.49) 6. if 6.62 
7.07, 7.05} 8.10} 7.70} 6.25] 7.35] 6.78| 7.85] 8.75] 8.30 6. 7.501 6.97 
6.30, 6.90, 7.70) 7-17 5.75} 6.75, 6.28) 6.75} 8.40} 7.52 5. 7.50) 6.51 
6.14, 6.55, 7.10) 6.89 25| 6.75] 6.60} 6:75| 7. 6.94, 5. 6.75] 6.25 
6.14 6.60} 7.10) 6.76, 6.25} 6.75 6.50) 6.5 7 6.95} 5. 6.75] 6.25 
5. 7.55] 6.55 6, 50] 10. 25 8.37] 5. 7.50 
iz 10.72 7.90 8.25] 15.75] 12.82| 8.50) 15. 60) 11.77 
9. 30} 13. 00} 11. 12) 10.00 4 10.35] 15.00] 12.23] 9.40) 12.65) 10.60 
9. 10.62| 9.8 10. 50} 14. 95} 10.96] 8.89) 12.50) 10.22 
AO 17-001= =.= =. 8.2 8.65] 16. 75]...... 7.90) 15.25]...¢.. 
5. 5. 00 5.45} 10. 00|__.... 4.75) 9.00).....- 
4. 4.50 4 GO. S225h. ok. 4.60) 7. 50\..... 3 
3. 4.0 4,35] 7.00)...... 3.351 5.70.2... 
ST Ws (ete | 4.0 4.40) 5.00}...... 3.70 oa aay 
! 
oe 
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WHEAT—Continued. 


TaBLE 37.—Wheat: Visible supply in United States, Jirst of each month, 1910-11 to 
1921-22. 


[In thousands of bushels; i. e., 000 omitted.) 
Ld 


Crop year. July. | Aug. } Sept. | Oct. | Novy. | Dec. | Jan. May. 
19101ie a2 <2 12, 034] 12, 375] 26,452] 34, 967| 40, 1201 42,989] 44, 282 27,605) 26, 838 
OTS ae 93, 833| 41, 316| 48,057| 52, 709| 65,199) 69, 948| 70, 489 41, 722| 30, 847 
191913 eos 23, 350] 18, 841| 19, 586] 31,658} 41,712) 55, 400] 65, 342 47, 157| 37,940 
4913-14825 5. -.-< 30, 163) 37,677) 44,530) 49, 026) 55, "5 58, 868) 63, 743 43,378) 29,775 
1914-15. =... 14, 999] 29, 744) 31, 534) 51, 586) 65,922) 74, 086) 72, 861 26, 19, 082 
wOIS-1beteee 7,948) 6,582 7,111) 15,900) 22,639) 48,797} 67,311 48,864 44,463 
C5 by Ae 42,628) 40,889 54,660) 57,418! 60,470 62,026) 59,534) 48, : 25, 756) 28, 896 
TOUTIR etesss. 14,209) 5, 819) 5,058, 7,789 14, 908 21, 031| 17,552! 13; 869, 9/739 2,194 1,146 

| | 

IOIR 19 eC wanmin 785| 17,155) 48, 821 96, 886 122, 604 121, 561/119, 711/130, 613 118, 219 49, 23, 702 
ae 8,681) 20,903) 56,828) 84,909 96,352 89,742) 75,363, 60, 359) 50, 875 42, 784| 37,101 
1990-3. -.'55-2 ub g 777) 17, 487| 19 554| 27,391, 35, 500) 43, 149 43) ims 32, 555} 27, 822 13; 488) 8, 334 
1991-99523. 22 8, 061 247 658, 33, tah 52, ae 56, ie 47, ie nein Pe nee on mee oriS Ce Sia on 

1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. e 


TABLE 38.—Wheat: Yearly movements and local consumption at primary markets, 1910 
to 1921.) 


[In thousands of bushels; i. e., 000 omitted.] 
ALL PRIMARY MARKETS. 


If 


Supply Supply} Local Supply Supply| Local 

Wonr . Re- Ship- | at end| con- corte at be- Re- Ship- | at 2 con- 
*|ginning| ceipts. | ments. of sump- || * |ginning! ceipts. | ments. of sump- 

of year. year. | tion. i of year. year tion. 
1910. ..| 12, 034 | 222,783 | 124,478 | 23, 863 | 86, 476 | 1916. ..| 42,628 | 374, 754 | 266,500 | 14,209 | 136,673 
1911... 23; 863 | 231, 322 130, 055 23, 350 | 101; 730 1917... 14) 209 | 177,551 | 80,717 785 | 110, 258 
1912. . 23, 350 | 382; 409 238, 024 30, 163 | | 137, 572 || 1918...| | 785 439, O88 | 285 8,681 | 145,318 
aa 19,799 | 163,796 


1913... 30, 163 310, 283 205, 938 | 13, 248 | 121) 260 || 1919...| 8,681 | 402, 643 
ee 248 | 432,055 | 304, 201 | 7, 948 | 133, 154 || 1920_.. 19, 799 | 401, 076 
7,948 | 513, 476 313, 886 | 42) ee 164, 910 | 1921... 43, 063 416, 179 | 293 


1914... 
1915... 


1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 


TABLE 39.—Wheat: Summary in per cent of carloads graded by licensed inspectors for 
yearly periods, all inspection points. Total of all classes and subclasses under each 


grade. 
1917-18 TO 1920-21. 


| ; | 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Crop year. ee ek ee 
No. 1.] No. 2.| No. 3.] No. 4.| No. 5.| 8. G. | No. 1.] No. 2.| No. 3.| No. 4.| No.5.) 8. G. 
Ee Sie a Fe 1 Poem | bv) Se lee 
Picket P.. Chal eich ete ae ee bee 
1917-18. 25.5... 23.2.1 734.4 |. 22:3 8.9 5.3 5.9 
1918-1052... eS 48.2 327 10.2 4.3 1.6 3.0 
1919-90. o55. 7.5 | 31.8] 31.0] 16.7 8.2 4.8 
iL 7 a] ee 23.31 36.8] 18.9 7.6 5.8 7.6 
| 
JULY, 1920, TO JUNE, 1921, BY CLASSES 
| 
Hard red 
apring:. ....=- 33.4 13.0 18.5 12.3 13.3 9.5 | 26.6] 25.6] 24.6 7.4) 10.3 5.5 
lity ies eens 12.5 51.4 22.0 9.3 3.1 1:7 -8 86.4 10.2 1.4 -6 -6 
Hard red win- 
ig 23.0] 41.4] 18.4 5.5 4.3 6.9 9.31 774 9.5 1.4 1.1 1.3 
Soft red winter.| 20.0 44.6 15.5 5.8 2.3 10.8 15.1 76.1 6.1 -6 3 1.8 
Common white. 49} SQA 22. 7. 10.3 3.2 3.4 8.5 | 76.6 8.4 x5 -6 2.4 
White club.....} 13.1| 42.9] 33.3] |/80. o34/" 4-34 105) 90-3 |° 954 55] | .3]— 2. 
Mixed wheat...) 19.1 | 42.2] 20.9 8.1 3.3 6.4 5.4] 79.1 10.2 2.7 py 1.5 


Statisties of Wheat. 
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TABLE 40!:— Wheat: Production and disposition of crop, United States, 1910 to 1921. 


[In millions of bushels; i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Canadian. 
Ex- 
Crop port. 

132 61 
231 77 
224 104 
232 152 
161 91 
394 177 
263 227 
234 186 
189 100 
193 114 
270 144 


Production. Re- 

_| On_} Total ‘2 Bah | Peat. 
year. | us| nana | ‘sop: | Sa | Cary | x. 
Winter Spring | mot] * |July 1.) ply. 8- : : 

wheat. | wheat. é sum p- 
Pct 

HOS 5S ot 434 201 685 0. 93 88 723 77 92 69 
200) It be By aa PS 430 191 621 88 92 713 72 78 80 
“(ete See eae ee 400 330 730 - 90 78 808 71 143 
S932 oet-3 oe 523 240 763 - 93 90 853 82 76 146 
Ly Sele ee 685 206 891 -90 76 967 86 55 332 
Ge a a 674 352 | 1,026 «88 55 | 1,081 84 163 243 
ol6. Lt 480| 156| 636] .87| 163| 2824 80} 48] 204 
_{t" GR Ae epee be 413 224 637 -92 48 | 2708 95 17 133 
2h ee ee ers 9 565 356 921 -93 17 938 100 54 287 
C12) eo oe 732 209 941 - 82 54 995 90 108 220 
1 2 gia ag 578 209 787 . 86 151 938 90 88 365 


T9Al eo 53-.62 0 587 208 795 -87 79 ST 4c. cele casbuly> = aevnll od n= -cfe ee sont | Sap Lae 


1 Includes wheat flour in terms of wheat. Calendar years. 
2 Includes imports. 


TABLE 41.— Wheat crop classified by grades. 


[Based upon estimate of about 5,000 mill and elevator operators. ] 
SPRING WHEAT. 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 Under 5. 
State. Sa TT De oe el eas ee aad Ai. (| oe 
1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 
| Seth eS 2.7.) . 0% | 16.5 |, 15.2.) 25. 1) 25rae | 25.6" (20: 8) 19.7 10.4) 14.1 
CS 2G) a ee 5.6 6.8 | 12.3 8.0 | 30.9 | 14.5 | 28.9 | 19.3 | 17.0 5.3 23.4 
LON Rees. oe 3.1 A. 2 12:5 | 15.2 | 27.97) 49.2 | 25.'5)| 19.7 |- 188 12.2 25.9 
mporth Dakota.) ....2.8h0.2. 14.0 | 31.7 | 22.2 | 18.9 | 29.7 | 18.0 | 20.5 | 14.1 | 10.0 3.6 C7 
South Dakota..-.. enceeeeee- 15.200 2. 5-|) 22,7 5.3 |.30.5 | 8&9 | 17.0) 149] 9.9 4.2 | 48.5 
epee ka Si 2011 te 11.2 | 7.3 | 29.6 | 14.1 |} 26.9 | 17.1 | 17.4 |-15.8) 9,4 5.5 | 30.9 
Might See es 74.7 | 64.6 | 18.2 | 20.7 5.6 | 10.1 1.4 3.1 SB Se. oe 6 
WWivormimeest 8-5... 2k. 70.0 | 30.8 | 19.3 | 27.5 | 10.7 | 22.5 |...... 15<0/|-- setae gs eases 23 
Creo he ia es 38.3 | 33.0 | 37.3 | 30.5 | 13.8 | 19.4 1.2 po rf bem! 99) 1.9 on 
New Moxicoiu. ...). 255-20]. 02.88 ch SCS |e 326 R|sSe25 WMD SS. oe | 4,2 ni sag apse per ri, 
RC och PIR crn} SCBS ; se od. Oc 25.9) | 400 | 51. BUSS 1 | Wey 6.6) VER 34 Pe’ .0 
VATA UG ae os oe 37.8 | 26.9 | 44.5 | 49.6 4933.5 | 1507 3.8 | R44) 27 1 1,2 2.6 
Washingtom.............-.- 22.0 | 20.0 | 44.2 | 36.4 | 25.9 | 28.5 5.9 | 10.9 KZ, .3 -8 kil 
i Le ae. ee 50.0 | 45.3 | 37.6 | 33.9); 9.6] 14.1 2.3 | 4.1 | 5 1 asco .8 
United States...... ow| 24et.| 24.0 | 25,6 | 20.8 | 24.2.1 1606] 05.1) 2284 7.9.) 31.8.) sot 14.0 
WINTER WHEAT. 

Now *YOnkts:s 2s 5052).) 2... 13.6 | 18.4 | 48.4 | 57.1 | 25.4] 18.8] 7.6] 4.6] 2.7| 0.9] 2.3 0.2 
Pennsylvania. ..........2.. 12.3 | 13.4 | 48.6 | 52.2 | 27.5 | 22.3 |) 8.1 7.4.) sia 2: 9 1.2 Ks 
Maryland) aus .. 32 2... 12.2} 25.1 | 39.8 | 45.27 25:5 | 19.0 | 14.2] °7.6] 557 20}; 2.8 1.1 
ESE TUG ee sie clue Op SITES Sie | 16.2 | 42.5 | 49.8 | 40.7] 19.3 | 11.8] 9.8) 3.4] 3.3 4 1.6 1.2 
BPPIOL. -aat cee ok eS GS t 224 | 40 OY 48. 0 %Ssi2 | 20ets| 1s. Dee 4D +} - a 7: 1S 1.0 
i.) Ee a Oe i eS 5.7 | 14.4 | 36.9 | 50.1 | 35.7 | 22.9 } 14.4 8.7 4.9] 24) 2.4 1.5 
ISU) i peepee Sy deere EY [RRA So | 2a.2 | ta.0 | £1.08 | 20,4 | 1o. 9 | ia Oi, aed ook |. 2.0) 270 1.0 
Mean itan | ZF ee) . | oy 12.6 | 20.2 | 49.3 | 50.4 | 26.3] 19.2} 82) 65] 25] 2.3] 11 1.4 
TOC ARE (ACRE aor Ae 9.8 | 15.7 | 44.6 | 45.1 | 20.6 | 28.1 | 10.6] 7.7 24) 24 [2.0 1.3 
jC CST ee 3.8 | 19.7 | 24.2 | 47.8 | 35.0 | 21.1] 22.8} 8.0} 9.2] 2.4] 5.0 1.0 
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TABLE 41.— Wheat crop classified by grades—Continued. 
WINTER WHEAT—Continued. 
No.1. No. 2. | No. 3. No. 4. No. 5 No. 6. 

State. — FS > > 
1921 | 10 | 100 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 
Nebraska........2-2-.020-0- 23.4 | 21.4 | 47.0 | 42.9] 21.8| 20.9] 59] 94] 1.6] 35] .3}] 19 
Sor ESS. See Ed Pe 24.2 | 38.4 | 39.9] 36.2] 215/167] 98| 59] 33] 23] 13] <5 
Kentneky... 2222.55.01 2. 4.3 | 10.5 | 35.2 | 42.3 | 35.6] 23.3|16.91128| 63| 61] 1.7] 5.0 
Tennessee. .......-.--2----- 82] 9.8 | 39.4 | 42.6] 32.6] 29.3] 1351125] 42) 39] 21] 19 
Marne. oor) ncgies 8) gees 13.7 | 23.3 | 27.5 | 21.3 | 35.7 | 17.7] 1@7/165| 63|122] 21] 9.0 
Oklahoma.......... Be 3 9.2 | 32.4 | 347 | 41.8] 342)168]140| 62] 5.7] 20] 22) 8 
Montana......... = ee 68.1} 684 | 20.6) 20.9) 87) 85] 16] 14] .5| 1.4] 15] 24 
€gloradazs:. .3s952---1 i 48.0 | 56.6 | 31.3|30.3|128| 95] 45] 29] 21] .4] 13] 73 
Slaho-| sv... |-edhe- Lae - 29.9 | 32.9 | 50.4 | 52.6| 131/125] 24] 18] .6] .21 36] .0 
Washington........-.....-- 36.9 | 37.4| 45.41 426| 143/167] 3.0] 23] .0o| 10] ..4] .o 
Gresow sen. . pie. hae | 49.4 | 41.3 | 34.0] 40.9| 112/112] 44] 3.8] .9] 14] c1]. £4 
California... .1......--..-.- 56.7 | 42.1 | 26.3 | 30.4 | 11.8|160] 24] 65| 21| 31| .7] 19 
United States........ 7 | 29.5 | 25.1 6| 12 


182 10.2 | 6.7 | 351 24 
1 1 


TasLe 42.— Wheat, including flour: International trade, calendar-years, 1909-1920. 


“‘Temporary’’ imports into Italy of wheat to be used for manufacturing products for export are included 
in the total imports as given in the official Italian return. In the trade returns of Chile the item trigo mote 
(prepared corn) which might easily be confused with trigo (wheat) is omitted. See “General note,” 


Table 17. 
| Average, 1909-1913. 1918. | 1919 1920 
Country. | : pei eis 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 
| | ' } ~ 
| | 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 
aad oS Gerla 
entina....-..----- D, 
Aeeeratia ions. OO: 7| 49,732 
Br‘tish India........- 541| 51,510 
Bulgaria---.--.-.---- 39 11, 244 
Canada...-...-------- 426 90, 871 
Gile+ 3 2.2 5h 170 2, 593 
Rumania-...-....-.-- . ae eon 
Russia-.......------- 1,7 
United States........ 1,537 | 100,310 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTEIES. 
Belgium. .....--..--- sgl 22,694 
5: VAl eee er) ee Soacece 
British South Africa..| 6,397 258 
Denmark. ......-...- 6,711 523 
Penland...2.2.18.$5. 4,912} (3) 
France. -.. =. SSO 38, 698 1,529 
Germany...........-. tg mo 21, 2 
Greece. s2>.4-- == Ss 
EO Fa Fe a PR A 52, 866 | 8,273 
afar. 5.5. se eee | 8,495 | 25 
Netherlands.......... 76,653 | 54,394 
Portugal ..2-.-..2- 3, 228 | 216 
rh eee eee Ss 4,471 65 
Sweden. = -i55-+ 5 7, 140 20 
Switzerland.......... 18, 885 109 
United Kingdom..... 219, 156 4,514 
Other countries......| 57,338 20, 784 
Total} 2-5-6. 700,526 | 745,194 


1 Does not include statistics of trade for Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Germany during the war Pi mast 
1914-1918. Therefore the total trade statistics of imports and exports for all countries are not strictly com- 


parable during that period. 
2 than 500. 


Statistics of Oats. 
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Taste 43.—Oats: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921. 


Area. Production. 
Country. A 7 
verage verage 
1909-1913, 1919 1920 1921 |rgog- 4913.1 1919 1920 1921 
NORTH AMERICA. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
acres. acres. acres. acres. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
United States........ 37, 357 40, 359 42, 491 44, 826 A, 131,175 |1, 184,030 |1, 496, 281 | 1, 060, 737 
———_————=_—=_|_—s SXmHN—— ee BS —=—=~— | ——— het Lee i Didnt Beane 
Canada: ; 
New Brunswick... 204 305 309 285 5, 933 9, 261 9,118 7, 118 
Quebecse acs. ce 1, 451 2,141 2, 206 2,367 | 40,294| 57,275 | 66,729 50, 591 
Ontario? 2225.4: 2,964 2,674 2, 880 3,095 | 105, 036 78,388 | 129,171 72, 575 
Manitoba. ....... 1,379 1, 847 1, 874 2,226 | 54,192] 57,698| 57,657 49 442 
Saskatchewan 2, 293 4, 838 5, 107 5, 682 98,481 | 112,157 | 141, 549 170, 513 
i ae 1, 223 2, 767 3, 090 2,912| 52,045| 65,725 | 115,091 64, 192 
(COE) pear aera 326 380 384 383 11,697; 13, 883 ll, 395 11, 801 
TotalCanada. 9,840} 14,952] 15,850 16, 950 367,678 | 394,387 | 530,710 | 426, 232 
CSREES Shs Sea 8 CSS E eee (ee ee arene & ee 8 Te ae tt ead Ete ey 
Total North | 
America..... LIM | eee ee ee a) om eee ee ese scsced) 1498, 810 |5- 5-2-2 |e aen~ a= = |---e--eeee 
SOUTH AMERICA 
reentina Si2st.<s~2: 1, 999 3, 080 2, 301 2,061| 52,122) 33,762] 57,113 47, 606 
Meter, OREM. ._S: 68 UN Ga aesecee 56 2, 934 3, 250 3, 250 2,715 
Tiger a 46 85 81 76 830 1, 288 1, 479 1, 986 
Total South | 
America....| 2,113 CSOT Eee | 2,193 | 55,886 | 38,300} 61, 842 52, 300 
EUROPE f | | 
CO eee 24,613 606 627 | 664 |2143,392 | 13, 581 
Croatia-Slavonia?.... TAG oe aa oe os caeacats bs oSeoes eae 5 PAN eet tics 
Bosnia Herzegovina?. PoE ee REARS eae Zot 75 eee eee 
Belgium 586 603 | 40,905 | 27,361 
Bulgaria 332 407 | 29,880 7, 387 
Eachadievakia 1,981 25003: os e=aseec. 3 46, 099 
Denmark 1, 091 1,112 43,115 47, 583 
entantice =. s.:..2.2-. 1, 013 1,038 | 21,989 | 24,133 
iat a a 8, 278 8, 298 | 2310,020 | 179, 825 
Germany 8, 015 7, 882 | 2591, 996 | 309, 587 
EREQUEBE oon tea ia's 5c] so 2 Se ase52 PRY me 8 se eee eee 2,749 
Hungary 802 806) 2185840. (aUE- oss 
Mpalys Wels. 1, 159 1,198 | 36,945 | 34,695 
Luxemburg. 62 62 3, 382 1, 699 
Netherlands. -. 395 378 18, 512 20, 392 
INGIWSY2. sec ses5:5<2- 342 342 10, 245 15, 106 
Rumania - 2, 165 2,167 | 227,545 | 522,824 
Russia Proper?...... SONG TSN ER Seas on wees | aes O14; 945: Sone Se 
inh ee See ae 22,858] 62, 440 4,119 , 738 | 276,590 | ° 76,281 
Northern Caucasia 2 (ETO) SSeS 2 Bea eel eae aces ee ZL lye") Bae oe ss See 
Serbia 293.222 -2.-=.- 7d oes el Domae re ae [eee e Seana RSS ta ee ee 
Spartieesssssse sh 5 2s: 1, 276 1,595 1, 588 1,527} 29,110} 32,915 
Sweden ccssss-.s5-5: 1, 969 1, 762 1, 758 1,757 | 79,115} 76,591 
Switzerland.......... 81 57 56 52 4, 784 | 2,770 
DTS T SIE Ee os RS o eee | ee DEK Si 5 eee eee See eee 7 42) 192 
United Kingdom: 
England......... 1, 835 2,252) 2,017 1,932 | 74,750! 80,416 
Wales... ace 204 312 249 215 7,274 | 10,920 
Scotland......... 952 1,111 1, 032 1,011 | 37,670 | 42,440 
Ireland. ......... 1, 049 if 1, 332 1,254! 63,083 | 85,540 
Total United 
Kingdom....| 4,040 5, 117 4, 630 4,412 | 182,777 | 219,316 
Potaleprope-:|:--84, 158 |b We... 2 [2te=-..26 ly stad See PTE) 1 eee ae 
ASIA. | 
2222 Dee | See | ee | ee eee | cs Ae eae 
eh (Asiatic)?..... | Cd eer Sangeet Beeeeec rss 87, 403 | itor ae aaeelaponael ic mpeem 


1 Five-year average except in a few cases where statistics were eee 
5 Former Kingdom, Bessarabia and Bukowina. 
6 Former Russian Poland, Western Galicia, and Posen. 


2 Old boundaries. 
’ Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 
41910 Census. 


99912°—BK 1921———-35 


7 Unofficial. 
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‘Dasie 43.—Oats: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921—Con. 


| Area. Production. 
Country. k * 
verage verage 
1909-1913. 1921 1909-1913. 1919 1920 1921 
AFRICA. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
acres acres. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
Algeria......--...---- 456 558 12, 950 10, 634 6, 855 Ui, 412 
GIES (Seto on 141 165 4, 333 2 aa 1, 481 > 167 
Union of South Africa.).......... 564 | 7,197 7, 789 
Total Africa ...|........-. 24,430 | 20 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia: 
Queensland...... 2 47 
New South Wales 75 1,571 
Wirtorin- <2 3-2 3838 8, 592 
South Australia... 101 1,37 
Western Austra- | 
_ ce aeeeee 81 1, 204 
Tasmania.....-.- 61 2, 066 
Total Austra- 
list a a TOG im tet OTB | gon ASI |e Sie 14, 851 
New Zealand. ......./ 376 | 13, 664 
Totai Austral- | 
9s18 232 22e 1 OS2 | Seiad ae ee oe 28, 515 
Grand total....| 140,061 | OST ERE | ae | walwieersA 4, 331, 904 
8 Less than 500 acres. : ° Including Federal Territory. 


Taste 44.—Oats: Total production in countries as far as reported, 1895-1921. 


Year. | Production. 


i 
Year. | Production. Year. Production. || 
| eye eet ee Per eee!) 
| | 
Bushels. | Bushels Bushels 
1905.....- 3, 008, 154, 000 || 1902...... 3,626, 303,000 |) 1909...... 4, 312, 882, 000 
1996...... 2) 847, 115,000 || 1903...... 3, 378, 034,000 || 1910... ..- 4’ 182’ 410, 000 
le | 2 633,971,000 || 1904.22.22 3” 611,302,000 || 1911...... 3, 808, 561,000 
1898... 2903, 974, 000 |] 1905.2 227. 3/510, 167,000 || 1912...... 4,617, 394, 000 
1809... ... 3 256, 256,000 || 1906.....- 3) 544,961,000 || 1913...... 4 697, 437,000 
1900...... 3; 166, 002, 000 || 1907...... 3/603, 896,000 || 1914...... 4) 0347 857, 000 
1901.....- 2; 862; 615,000 |} 1908... 3; 591, 0127000 ||.1915.....- 4, 306, 550,000 
J 


En aTEE ETE nn Ea nnn UNE 


Taste 45.—Oats: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1921. 


Hun 
Proper. 


1 Winchester bushels. 2 Seven-year average. 3 Six-year average. 
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TABLE 46.—Oats: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


1849-1921. 
[See headnote of Table 4.] 


Acreage 

ar- coe 

Year. soa yield 

4 per 

omit- nere 

ted). ¥ 

Acres. | Bush. 

(8s See ae 
Th AS oe ee ee 
1866-1875 .| 9,680] 28.2 
1876-1885. | 17,143 | 27.4 
1886-1895 .| 27,482 | 26.1 
F906... 29,645 | 26.3 
¥O97......- 28,353 | 27.9 
1898.......| 28,769 | 29.3 
1999.......| 29,649 | 31.3 
1900.......| 36,290 | 29:9 
1901-......| 29,804 | 26.0 
Woes... | 30,578 | 34.5 
1903.......| 30,866 | 27.5 
1904-._....| 31,358 | 32.1 
W905-.-....| 34,072 | 93.3: | 
1906.......| 33,353 | 31.0 
1907.......| 33,641 | 24.0 
1908.......; 34,006 | 24.9 | 
1909.......| $5,159 | 30.4 
1910%.....| 37,548 | 31.6 
19f1.......| 57, 768 | 2h4 
[a 37,917 | 37.4 
1913.......| 38,399 | 29.2 
Renew nn Cty 442 | 2% 
1915.......| 40,996 | 37.8 
a Rae 527-1, 300% 
¥917.......| 43,553 | 36.6 
1918.......| 44,349 | 34.7 
I919*...._} 40,359 | 29.3 
192:......| 42,491 | °35.2 
W215... .| 44,926 | 23.7 


Produc- 
tion (000 


omitted). 


778, 531 
1, 055, 441 


bus 


Chicago cash price per 
ic ei north- 


Aver- ing. Domestic 
age Farm tee tae ie expats, ee 
farm oF == bee uding Hoare? 
price ec. : our ? 
per (000 | December. Boeing fiscal year eee 
bushel) omitted). y: begi cf 5 
July 1.2. 
Dec. F.} 
Low. |High. Low. High. 
Cents.| Dollars. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cis.| Bushels. | Bushels. 
"37.5 | 102,423| 38 | 42 | 45 | 52 | 546,033 | 732, 615 
32.5} 152,594/ 29 | 33 | 33 | 38 | 3,106,723} 366,123 
28.9 207,040] 27 | 29 | 28 | 324| 5,607,237 111, 587 
18.3 | 143,192} 164] 1 16% | 18% | 37,725,083} 131,204 
20.8 | 164,386} 21 26 | 32 | 73,880,307 25, 093 
25.2| 212482] 26 | 274*| 24 | 273 | 33,534, 362 28) 098 
24.5 | 226,588) 223] 23° | 214 | 239 | 45) 048) 857 54, 576 
25.4} 230,160) 213 | 223 | 27% | 31 | 42) 268 931 32; 107 
40.0| 311,374] 42 | 49¢]} 41 | 49% | 13,277,612 28, 978 
30.6| 322,944| 903] 32 | 338! 3 8,381,805} 150,065 
33.8| 286,879 | 344] 38 | 398| 44%| 1,960,740 183, 983 
31.0| 312, 467| 23: | 32 | 298| 32 | 98)394' 692 55, 699 
288 308,086| 293 | 322] 32h | 349 | 49) 434,541 40, 025 
31.8 | 329,142] 33 | 358 | 447 / 483 | 6,386,334 91, 289 
44.3 | 357,340| 464! 50%] 523 | 564} 2,518,855 | 383,418 
47.3 | 400,363 | 488 | 504 | 564 | a 2,333,817 | 6,691, 700 
40.6} 433,969} 40 | 45 | 368 | 434| 2,548,726 | 1,034, 51f 
344| 408,389 | 32 | 32%} 31% | 36 | 3,845,850] 107,318 
45.0} 414,663! 463 | 478} 50%) 58 | 2,677,749 | 2,622,357 
31.9} 452,469 | 31 | 312] 3. | 43 | 36,455,474 | 723,899 
39.2 | 439,505 | 375 40 37 | 423 | 2) 748,743 | 22, 273, 624 
43,8 | 499,431 | 46, | 4! 50 | 56 | 100, 609, 272 ; 
36.1 559, 506 404 44 | 39% | 494 | 98, 960, 481 665, 314 
52.4| 655,928'| 46¢| 54 | 59% | 74 | 95,105,698| 761,644 
66.6 |1,061, 474 | 704 | 808} 72 | 79% | 125,090,611 | 2,592,077 
70.9 |1,090,322| 68 | 744| 67% | 74% | 109,004,734 | "551,355 
70.4 833,922) 77 | 89 | 100% | 1173 | 43,435,994 | 6,043,834 
46.0} 688,318} 47 | 52 |... 2.2.22. 9; 391,096 | 3,795, 638 
BO FP B21, MONE Bok ame Wa LL rte 


1 Quotations are for No. 2 to 1906. 
2 Oatmeal not included until 1882. 


8 Oatmeal not included 1867-1882, and 1909. 


4 Acreage adjusted to census basis. 
6 Preliminary estimate. 
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TasLe 47.—Oats: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1919-1921. 


Production (thousands of | Total value, basis Dec.1 price 


Thousands of acres. bushels). (thousands of dollars). 
State. 
1919 | 1920 | 19211 | 1919 1920 | 19211 1919 1920 | 19211 

Mainglete) 33 17| ug} 12] 3,978] 4,974| 4,340] 3,660| 4,228| 2,397 
New Hampshire. . 18 18 18 594 702 | 630 526 378 
Vermont........- 83 81 81| 2,448| 2,835] 2,673| 2,203) 2198] 41,577 
Massachusetts .... 9 9 9 297 306 26 245 165 
Rhode Island... 1 1 1 30 28 28 28 5) 17 

Connecticut......| _ 11 re 11 324 330 330 285 248 
New York........ 1,008] 1,059] 1,038] 25,704] 40,772, 24,912] 21,334] 27,317| 11,709 

New Jersey....... 71 72 72| 2130] 2304; 1,728| 1,704) 1,728 
Pennsylvania..... 1,176 | 1,210| 1,238] 36,456] 47,190 j 29,165 | 31,145| 15,877 

Delaware......... 6 7 6 138 231 168 124 162 
Maryland......... 49 50 60| 1,372] 1,625| 1,620| 1,125] 1,138 729 
Virginia....... 160| 148] 163] 3,520| 3,241| 3,342] 3,520] 2625| 1,872 
West Virginia...] 180} 200] 210] 3,780) 5,400| 4620] 3,440 266 | 2) 402 
North Carolina...) 170| 154] 170| 2,839| 3,388]  3,060| 3,009| 3,252] 2142 
South Carolina...| 298; °307| 338| 6,854] 7,368| 8112] 7,530| 7,589| 5,922 
Georgia.........:. 310| 344] 412] 6,200| 7,224] 8,652] 7,130| 7,802! 5,537 
Florida........... 40 41 41 600 697 720 418 346 
AA RE aoe 1,452] 1,540] 1,614] 47,916] 68,068| 37,122] 34,500| 34,034] 12,250 
Indiana........... 1.750 | 1,875| 1,878] 56,000] 76,875| 45,072| 38,640| 35,362| 13,071 
Illinois............ 4,291 | 4/334| 47594 | 123,730] 171,193 | 121,741| 90,111] 73,613| 35,305 
Michigan......... 1,515| 1,485] 1,544| 37,875] 58,806] 28,101| 26,891| 28,227| 10,116 
Wisconsin.......- 2,348 | 2)/408| 2/632| 78,423| 107,873| 63,958| 54,896 | 52,860] 21, 106 
Minnesota........ 3/526 | 3,702| 3,924] 98,728| 138,825| 94176] 63,186 | 49,977| 21,660 
gaan. Sct 5, 5,804 | 5,960| 192,584] 220,866 | 154,960 | 123,254] 982752| 35,641 
Missouri.......... 1,767 | 1,918| 2,148] 46,089] 58,499| 42,960| 32,723 665 | 12, 888 
North Dakota....| 2,397| 2,518} 2,619| °37,154] 60,432! 49,761 | 24,803] 21,151 | 10,450 
South Dakota....| 1,963 | 2,219| 2,650| 56,927| 75,446| 58,300| 35, 864 397 | 11,660 
Nebraska.....-... 2133 | 2/400! 2)585| 69,962| 83,040| 70,054] 45,475| 30,725| 14,711 
cent Hares 1,554 | 2)127| 1,894| 43,667] 65,299| 38,827| 31,877] 25,467| 10, 483 
Kentucky........ 280 | ’280| 293] 6,300] 6,580} 5,567] 5,733, 4,803) 2,672 

| 
Tennessee. ....... 220| 250; 260] 4,070] 4,950| 5,330| 3,785] 3,861| 2,558 
Alabama......... 222| 246| 308] 3,99] 4,428| 6,776| 4,196|  3,897| 4,404 
Mississippi........ 150| 128| 147| 2,400] 2176) 2,940] 2,520] 1,993] 1,882 
Louisiana......... 50 50/ 65] 1,100] 1150] 1,265] 1,100 943 886 
Texas............ 1,863 | 1,490} 1,865| 78,246| 32,780| 33,570! 50,077] 21,635| 13,092 
1,650! 1,765| 50,336} 54,450) 35,300! 35,235] 23,958| 9, 531 
290| °300| 6,160) 7,250} 6,600| 5,421| 5,655| 2,970 
533|  469| 3,474] 11,726] 10,787|  3,161| 5,980| 3,668 
5! 150] 1,200! 4370] 4,500| 1,344| 2,709! 1,710 
204| 217| 4559| 6,42] 6,727] 4103| 3,856| 2,290 
| 

61 61| 1,507| 1,671|  1,690| 1,432]. 4,887 gil 
13 18 455 351 630 455 337 410 
77 79| 1,730| 2,603} 2,876] 1,695| 2,082] 1,064 

3 3 112 113 7 134 
185| 180} 5,550) 7,030| 7,740| 5,439] 4,780| 2,477 
210} 210|  8,400| 9,786| 10,500) 7,812|  7,046| 4,410 
300| 272] 98,889|/ 10,950| 8,704| 8178| 7118| 3308 
155| 140| 4,263] 4,650)  3,780|  4,092| 3,720] —1,928 
United States. .| 40,359 | 42, 491 | 44, 826 ps 184, 030 a 496, 281 |1, 060, 737 | 833,922 | 688,311 | 321, 540 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


\ 
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TABLE 48.—Oats: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1901-1921. 


F 
a. 
oo) | Stirs 
Year : | @ | gS || Year. ‘ ‘ 
Am Foe 2 | 3 
= 
E | es <4 |e | | 5 ie 
1901....| 85.3 | 88.7 | 73.6 | 72.1 || 1908....| 92.9 | 85.7 
1902....| 90.6 | 92.1 | 89.4} 87.2 || 1909....) 88.7 | 88.3 
1903....} 85.5 | 84.3 | 79.5 | 75.7 || 1910....) 91.0 | 82.2 
1904. ...) 89.2 | 89.8 | 86.6 | 85.6 || 1911....| 85.7 | 68.8 
1905....) 92.9 | 92.1 | 90.8 | 90.3 |} 1912....) 91.1 | 89.2 
1906....| 85.9 | 84.0 | 82.8 | 81.9 || 1913....) 87.0 | 76.3 
1907....| 81.6 | 81.0 | 75.6 | 65.5 || 1914....| 89.5 | 84.7 
U 


i 
Ss. 
j So || 
@ ss 
& | 3 
< | 
76.8 | 69.7 
85.5 | 83.8 || 
81.5 | 83.3 || 
65.7 | 64.5 || 
90.3 | 92.3 || 
73.8 | 74.0 
79. 4 Yea 


ois 
; |S 
Year. | iw eee 
3 ‘a ® |33 
g = fs) ap 

5 5 2a |= 
1915....| 92.2 | 93.9 | 91.6 | 91.1 
1916....| 86.9 | 86.3 | 81.5 | 78.0 
1917....| 88.8 | 89.4 | 87.2 | 90.4 
| 1918....| 93.2 | 85.5 | 82.8 | 84.4 
1919....| 93.2 | 87.0 | 76.5 | 73.1 
1920....| 87.8 | 84.7 | 87.2 | 88.3 
1921....| 85.7 | 77.6 | 64.5 | 61.1 


TABLE 49.—Oats: Forecast of production, monthly, with preliminary and final estimates. 


[000 omitted.] 
: October : 
Septem- — epee lime hor: | 
Year. June. July. August. a pee euler Wastimnte: 
} | 

Bushels Bushels Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
LEA Said Lot Sai etn ae ae 1,109,000 | 1,139,000 | 1,207,000 | 1,290,000 | 1,417,172 1, 418, 337 
Pee ee NO ols Me 1,104,000 | 1,031,000 | 1,028,000 | 1,066,000 | 1,122,139 1,121, 768 
TPL ESS Se ee ee ee 1, 216, 223 | 1,199,805 | 1,153,240 | 1,115,548 | 1,139,741 i, 141, 060 
tree eee. Soak Spee Yee’ Ne 1, 287,854 | 1,398,996 | 1,402,100 | 1,407,670 | 1,517,478 1, 549, 030 
IMME obs 3 2 i Se Se 1,254, 834 | 1,316,867 | 1,274,028 | 1,231,042 | 1,229,182 1, 251, 837 
TAN? LS oe, Sa Se ae 1,380,593 | 1,452,907 | 1,456,138 | 1,533,476 | 1,580,714 1, 592,740 
RO een ere Stee woe ond See 1,500,049 | 1,486,617 | 1,427,596 | 1,477,348 | 1,535,297 1, 538, 124 
TONG). POETS Seis See ee eee 1,439,991 | 1,396,637 | 1,260,463 | 1,218,935 | 1,219,521 1,184, 030 
TOE thane se Se alll ae 1,315,476 | 1,322,065 | 1,402,064] 1,441,839 | 1,444,411 1, 496, 281 
J S01 1,289,780 | 1,299,322 | 1,290,070 | 1,309,095 | 1,356,184 1,365, 912 
Hej MRS Se aicree cana taciee = 1,404,922 | 1,328,937 | 1,137,202 | 1,090,282 | 1,078,519 | 11, 060, 737 

1 Preliminary. 


TABLE 50.—Oats: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1921. 
[000 omitted under bushels.] 


Crop. 
Z Stock on 
Year eee Total farms 
: Aeaeal Weight supplies. | Mar.1 
os Quantity. per Quality. following. 
bushel. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Pounds. | Per cent.| Bushels. | Bushels. 
BROT NOG He 5 ee = EERE 53,631 | 754,358 30. 2 86.9 807,989 | 273,014 
Teo ee es a 53, 928 916, 931 31.0 87.7 970,859 | 350,013 
754, 443 29. 4 77.0 822,701 | 267,476 
807, 156 29. 8 81.3 844,953 | 278, 847 
1,007, 143 3207 91.4 | 1,033,466 | 365, 438 
1, 186,341 32.7 93.8 | 1,250,541 | 442,665 
922, 298 31.1 84.6 990,099 | 289,989 
1, 418, 337 33. 0 91.0 ; 1,453,212 | 604, 249 
1, 121, 768 2b 89.1 | 1,225,684 | 419, 481 
1, 141, 060 31.5 86.5 | 1,203,527 | 379,369 
1, 549, 030 33.0 87.5 | 1,604,637 | 598,148 
1, 251, 837 31.2 88.2 | 1,365,565 | 394, 211 
1, 592, 740 33. 4 95.1 | 1,640,574 | 599, 208 
1, 538, 124 noes 93.6 | 1,619,548 | 590, 251 
1, 184, 030 63 Bal 84.7 | 1,277,075 | 409,730 
1, 496, 281 33.1 93.3 | 1,551,100 | 683, 759 
1, 060, 737 28.3 74.7 | 1,221,845 | 404, 461 


Shipped 
out of 

county 
where 

grown. 


Bushels. 
201, 387 
257,540 


438, 130 
297) 365 
335, 539 
465, 823 
355, 092 


514, 117 
421, 568 
312} 364 
431) 687 
252’ 980 


ees 
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TasiE 51.—Oats: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dee. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


State. 


Masition 5555.5 5.2 
New Hampshire. . 
VWeriirontes 02-2. 
Massachusetts... . 
Rhode Island... .. 


New Jersey. ...... 
Pennsylvania... 
Delaware. .......- 


Maryland......:..< 


ahs = 2 
West Virginia -... 


North Carolina’ . -! 


South Carolina. .. 


Michigan ......... 
Wisconsin ........ 
Minnesota ........ 


North Dakota... 
South Dakota.... 


Tennessee .......- 


Alabama’. 222: | 


Mississippi-........ 
ee era ree 


1 Wyomiligs. -...... 
Colorado.......... 


United States. - 


o Li 
a: 3a 
Sa am 
PS a 
oT | ae 
ae a= 
oS|/me | OWI/SaIiso|a 4 
ela laja |e |S ise 
Yn) i_— — — —l =a Is 
(36. 0.29. 0 40. 0/34. 0/41. 8.35.0 
'36. 638. 038. 0:33. 0/39. 0:35. 0 
34. 9136. 0:41. 0/29. 5/35. 033.0 
'35. 0/37. 0 40. 0/33. 0/34. 031. 0 
- - 7 cm oe a 0 
32. 1133. 0/38. 0 29. 5/30. 0 30.0 
32. 8 35. 0 41. 0.25. 5/38. 5 24.0 
32. 034. 0.40. 030. 0/32. 0:24. 0 
(34.5 25. 0.39. 0/31. 0/39. 0:28. 5 
(30. 2/32. “ 0,23. 0133. 0)28. 0) 
'30. 3.31. 0:33. 0:28. 0132. 5127.0 
22. 4:24. 523. 0/22. 0/21. 9120. 5 
(24.8 27. 0,27. 0,24. 0127. 0122. 0 
17,916. 017..0'16. 7/22. 0/18. 0 
- 6 15.0/22, 0,23. 0/24,.0'24. 0 
'19. 6 16.0.20. slot abe 0)21.0 
115. 4 14.018. 0.15. on7. 0)13.0 
37. 6 44. 0.44. 0/33, 0/44. 2)23. 0 
~ 36.2 42. 0.42, 0132, 0/41. 0/24. 0 
= ae 0/44. si 0/39, 5/26, 5 
31. 8.36.0 40, 025, abs 6/18. 2 
(38. 6 44. 0 46. 6:33. 4/44. 8/24, 3 
(33.5 37.041, 0:28, 0:37. 524.0 
37. 7/47. 0 42. 0:34. 6:39. 0126. 0 
ae ig ay oly 30. 5|20. 0 
19. 4/15, 0-23. 515..5:24, 0119.0 
31. 634. 0 39. 6 29. 0/34. 0122. 0 
30. 9/38, 0 22. 232. 8:34. 6|27.1 
26. 5/31. 0 22. 0 28. 1/30. 720. 5 
9 pect a 5123. 5119. 0 
|21. 8/25. 025.018. LDP 20.5 
19. 018. 0 19. 0.18. 18. 0/22. 0 
'18. 4:19. 0 20. 016. 0'17. 0]20. 0 
'23. 1/22. 3.25. 022. 0/23. 0/23. 0 
ee 5\26.0.14. i ise 0|18.0 
| 
/26. 4'23. alts 0:32. 0 33. 0/20. 0 
124. 5:28. 0/25. 5/22. 0,25. 0122. 0 
20. 2 20.0:30. 0; 6.0 22. 0123. 0 
31. 4/36. 0 41. 0:12. 0.38. 0/30. 
31. 3/38. apt aparrie 31.0 
28. le 0:23. olan 421- 27. 
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Statistics of Oats. 
TABLE 52.—Oats: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1908-1921. 
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OATS—Continued. 
TABLE 54.—Oats: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1920. 
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1 Less than .05 per cent. 


TABLE 55.—Oats: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of reported sales of 
No. 8 white, 1910-11 to 1921-22. 
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1 Compiled from Chicago = Trade Bulletin. 
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Tape 55.—Oats: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of reported sales of No. 
8 white, 1910-11 to 1921-22—Continued. 
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5 Prices for part of month. 


TABLE 56.—Oats: Ratio of price of No. 3 yellow corn to No. $ white oats, Chicago, 
1910-11 to 1920-21. 
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OATS—Continued. 


TaBLE 58.—Oats: Visible supply in United States, first of each month, 1910-11 to 


1921-22.} 


[In thousands of bushels; i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Crop year. Aug. sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. 
1G1031e 32.5 2, 761) 12, 551] 18, 802} 17,022] 15, 505] 16, 129) 15,997) 15, 769] 13,129] 10,559} 8,125] 9,570 
es 11, 203) 20, 742) 21, 044) 22, 600] 20, 315] 18, 754] 15, 431] 14, 366] 13, 429) 11,991) 8, 052] 3, 690 
1917182 eee 1,031) 4,160) 9,260] 10,552) 10,774] 8,457| 9,646] 12,343] 13,115] 8,704] 8, 105] 14, 756 
11g214>. 1 ees 17, 131) 24,662) 30,718) 31,684] 29, 664] 26, 909] 24, 450| 21, 489] 19,755| 13,262} 8,144] 7,210 
ye 6, 482, 20,124) 27, 285] 31, 866] 32, 471] 32,956) 33, 173) 33, 258] 27, 284] 23,022] 12,623] 4,345 
1915-165. 1,309, 2,924) 14,381} 15,730] 20, 928} 21, 081| 20, 175] 20, 265] 17, 892) 12, 096) 16, 192) 12, 452 
1916-175. 8, 537, 27, 691| 38, 866] 45,580) 47, 467) 48, 823| 42,675) 36, 740] 34, 191] 28, 933] 17,454) 9,741 
SOPTSIRE EE pe 6,679, 7,277| 14,165] 17, 453] 18, 595] 17,657| 13, 879| 13, 947| 18, 098) 21,911) 20, 822] 13, 297 
forerios ad 7,876 19,309] 24, 689] 22, 050} 29, 143] 34, 828) 30, 505] 27,666] 22, 882] 21, 507] 15, $27| 18, 094 
1912001 eee 20, 481, 19, 411) 19, 552} 19, 196] 16, 922) 13,080] 11, 550] 10, 401] 9,576] 6,813 8,642] 3,623 
1990931 se 3,786, 8,149] 27,602) 34, 414] 33,961) 32,194/ 33,632] 34,142] 33, 903| 30,740] 28 426] 34, 401 
107129955 Gass 37, 562) 60, 455] 65, 843/69; 917) 69,198|-. 2-2 | o.2. 2. -|snon->-|oneacnclecmesuelacegenaiane E 

Ss 


1Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 


TABLE 59.—Oats: 


yearly periods, all inspection points. 


Summary in per cent of carloads graded by licensed inspectors for 
Total of all classes and subclasses under each 


grade. 
1919-20 TO 1920-21. 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Crop year. 

No.1. | No. 2. | No. 3. S.G. | No.1. | No.2. | No.3. | No. 4. | S. G. 

IP Ct OPN che Ae PeCee Pct. | Pict..| Psct. | Pacha Seat eeree. 
919290 ee aes 3.0 30.0 54.4 2.1 2.7 35.1 57.3 4.3 0.6 
1 O20 Zi ee Seek 5.4 36.8 44.7 4.1 4.2 52.7 37.2 3.3 2.6 

AUGUST, 1920, TO JULY, 1921, BY CLASSES. 

WW HELO: on oe ee tee 5.1 36. 4 45.8 8.9 3.8 4.2 52.8 37.4 3.2 2.4 
odie. See eee ES 4.5 43.5 33. 4 12.3 6.3 2.9 53. 2 38.4 4.5 1.0 
Grays. soon ss seen 30. 4 31.7 18.7 12.4 6.8 LA 73.2 8.0 3.9 3.8 
Blacks: -.. eee | -O0| 57.9} 81.5 5.3 5.3 0} 277. 8)» 222 0 0 
Mixed oo... coe tseeee 19.2 41.0 17.1 6.4 16.3 12.3 46.1 11.6 Von 22.9 
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TaBLE 60.—Oats, including oatmeal: International trade, calendar years, 1911-1920. 


Average, 1911-1913. 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
Country. il. ee ee ; | 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports 
| 
| } | | 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 1,090 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
Algeria......... = Sea 93 1, 296 (4) 6, 900 73 5, 438 3, 670 1,891 
Argentina. . 54 52, 754 6 37, 347 19 225/958) |ic2 on cicu =| tose eetee= 
garia... 253 Pb) Ae RSA o 4 |-ReR eee LOR SESE ed HARE SS5 5 5-) Rare cbse 699 
Canada....... 117 16, 583 3, 767 24, 024 3, 295 16, 346 1, 347 16, 909 
Chitiste 2 2 S552. 22h 48 484 (@) 70 1 238 42 35 
Cele Hotes 72 a ee 2, 499 30 496 20 1,835 31 196 
IRSIMANIA 2 eile ooo an se 76 tO TOL Pena [nn Bee Bit) |e Rees EBS == 2, 436 
Ter ecu eet ee aan 1643) pamGh 27OV Pe. 5 =P ISS ks tes oo oe fe eee Se | eo eee 
United States........| 5,557 | 12, 592 45 | 131,085 19 | 67,570 6, 728 16, 540 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 
queiiec HENEAry, meres 3, 426 Lay (ft aes See) SA eee ie oo HERE E EOE 4109 
iat 8, 845 GEN eee ape 4 eae | 3, 948 33 | 4,568 9 
ID Gisverk: ee es | 4,126 151 @) 1 569 37 | 9 25 
Pee maa ss =e: 2 HEE he renee BAD cece BOD be eect | bes boca | cee fa. 
Martane ee secsccrsck 1, 187 433 iy ee oe 114 | 4 | 265); s2aSas8 =. 
Hianicer e222 2% oi sse8 30, 746 122 | 35,010 | 31 | 31,632 65] 18,133 4,876 
Ge gi Be eee 41, 320 Ce ae [paectacece sateen cenlbenasecaee 243 265 
ieee ee 9, 040 104} 19, 255 3| 12,046 184 3, 147 1 
Netherlands.......... 41, 901 33, 814 1 (CS Tom haha et 7 127 2, 080 433 
Norway Soo ger eesdcns 698 39 Lit ee sea see + Q) 736 14 183 
Philippine Islands... ASG ooeone=- BV eameesnece 1GTEaeece econ TOO" ee ae sees 
Suwrpienens arose... t 6, 055 2, 342 365 () 1, 605 36 14 595 
Switzerland.......... 12, 484 215 2, 142 2 6, 334 3 3, 704 16 
United Kingdom..... 64, 755 1,411} 55,595 107 | 29,944 3071s) || 24: Sede ae ae 
Other countries...... 1, 976 3, 151 524 3,437 585 4,457 1, 052 1, 690 
Dt a ae 236,047 | 234,499 | 118,510 | 203,503 | 94,702 | 323, 780 70, 091 49, 255 
| 
1 Less than 500. 2 One year ‘Two-year average. 4 Austria only, new boundaries. 
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Tape 61.—Barley: Area and production of undermentianed countries, 1909~1921. 


Area. 


1919 1921 
1,000 1,000 
acres. acres. 

6, 720) 7, 240! 

9 

235) 192: 

569 462 

894 1,043 

493 498 

414 568 

24 

2, 646 2,796 


ee 


————— eS ee ee ee 


Country. 
Average 
1909-19131 
NORTH AMERICA. 1,000 
aeres. 
United States..-.-..- 7, 619 
Canada: . 
New Brunswick.. 3 
Quebee..--.-..-.- 99! 
Ontaript s....---+ 587 
Manitoba. ....-.- 561 
Saskatchewan.... 234 
Alberta... ....<.-< 185 
@ther 2.2255... 14 
Total Canada. - 1, 683: 
Mex1G0= cpeeeese ss <=) 2205 =e ok 
Total North 
America.....! 9, 302 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Argentina-...-......- 268 
GONG! 5... 4-caoc stone oe 117 
Garuguay----o~2<-< 55 4 
Total South 
America ....- 389 


Production. 
Average 
1999-1913.1| 1919 1920 1921 
1,000 1,000 7,000 | 1,000 
bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
181,881 | 147,608!| 189,332] 151,181 
79) 285: 
2,382'| 5,344 
17,017'|' 13, 134 
15,954] 17,149 
7,350 8, 971 
5,364 | 10, 562! 
3 
48, 532'| 56, 389° 
6;666l|: 1 


ect ae 615 667 35626) peo. sac <2 
GBY |eatece acct 139 3, 924 3, 977 
pyetos ors aise 5 11 61) (245. 45--—8 
ee ets eee 817 7, 611 ee 
EUROPE. 
Austria. ...224.....|' 22,712! 238 267'| *71, 988 3, 822 
Croatia-Slavonia 2... . 1 RoeaR Sener Sere sce RESecee ees Ab 1 See Seebeeseoe se - 558 
Bosnia-Herzegovina?! PANES bY Le SR 24 (Ore eee 33,455: | 22s slss_ cles dese Sale eeeceeeece 
Belpiugici----------+ 85) 90 91 4, 247° 3, 617 
Bulgaria... -..--.----- 7616 545 551 | 212,425 10, 371 
Czechoslovakia. ....-.)..2..2-.-- 1,711 PBS: |i too eee 321, 568 
Deumarks-~—-.%: =: =<- 591 626 628 22, 589 24, 523 
Luisa Eas Bat ees apie eae 293 296 5, 737 5, 295 
ranean eno = <=. 21, 866 1, 641 1,653 | 2 46, 489 26, 285 
GSCMAn yee ee easier 23,976 42,949 42,808 | 2 153, 52 476, 695 
Gresesen oa. ce esse 2 195 4} Sees 3, 692 5, 020 
Hungary Proper.-..-| 22,760 1, 266 LST |) POS" 812 jes cee eces 
Hiakyee os sec. eeceaee 613 494 541 10, 104 8, 327 
Wuposlavia a2 canceee ee cisatecm alec seeienas TSU rics occas | sess eaee 20, 446 
Luxemburg........-.- 3 5 5 82 oc weasacee 
Netherlands.........- 68 56 62 3, 270 2, 688 
NOEWAY...-2-=--onsen% 89 156 156 2, 867 5, 275 
PPUMIATNG =... se sno <8 21,319 3, 385 3,280 | 224,821 | 831,641 
Russia Proper 3.....- Da OTON Se emote cen ace Seer tee mateseea BA tl Bee erect oan isscctocssS 
Poland >. .<2.-5a- = -5- 21,249 1,944 2,429 | 227,150 | 7 35,917 
NorthernCaucasia 2. . S78 | es ccasestnewooseeer |(Semaareeme (iy Ap) il es eee seoecs Issac sccecs 
Ganbinae ieee | OATS i SO ee er ea ae 5, O72'| cosa -ccscehones ween eee 
Spal s--hesene sees 3, 509 4, 319 4, 261 74, 689 81, 808 
Sweden. 2..-:. 2.5... 451 402 402 14, 592 12, 892 
Swatzerland) s25 <2 <2) 2.220. e=2 
United Kingdom: 
England......... 1, 400 
IWidtOS=- Se went 88 
Seotland -.-.../...- 191 
iveinne 2s) 26 165 
Total United 
Kingdom.... 1, 844 
Total Europe..| 49,370 
ASIA. 
British Indla......... 7, $36 
CY PTUs. sa cor eee wal eee ee ness 


1 Five-year average except in a few cases 


2 Old boundaries. 


2, 048 


3 Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 


¢ Summer barley only. 
5 Unofficial. 


6Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowina. 
1 Former Russian Poland, Former and Western Galicia and Posen. 


————|——_—$| —— — — ———— ___ |_| SE | | 


27312| 3,200 
7108)... 16, tes 
7,403) 7 

64,760 | 57,704 

40,973 | 129, 827 
2151 | 62,393 


where statistics were unavailable. 
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TABLE 61.—Barley: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1909-1921— 
Continued. 
Area Production. 
| 
Country. x rec 
verage 
1900-191: 3. 1920 1921 | 1909-1913.| 1919 1920 1921 
Asta—Continued. 
: 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Japanese Empire: acres. acres. acres. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
Bpanoeveee. ss. 2: 3, 183 2 OS Gap saat rar = 89, 528 89, 356 92, 140 89, 898 
Mormoswes. =. Fo. Eh eee Ania see el Sacer cl ocecenco: = Oe alate retreat Sie aise = = ee 
IinG Se Se ee rr Wl (be SEES ESF Ee Seer ol InsemoaeoLe 19, 436 2 5 SM 2 = re oe en 
Total Japanese | 
Empire...... EC hea ee eee eee mvivecin eel = einen tetniaia 109, 017 | Sap eoete el bageee tes - | eh ey ee 
Russia (Asiatic)...... Ses Ute wane ies oa sic 11, 171 | fie wal | ii Mh ja 8 
Total Asia. .... Cay ee ees Sane aE RE aes Sa eS 
F } 
AFRICA 
re 3, 353 2,795 2,508 | 41,961 | 33,667} 29,932 50, 491 
teas / 394 340 pC er Be Ea | 10,283] 10,449 11, 371 
Cs ee ee 2, 341 1: QOD AK. eee 26,394 | 39,645 29, 510 
tg). BAIT. 1, 145 . 927 1, 230 7, 900 5, 511 2,618 11, 482 
Union of South Africa|.......... 99 91 2, 015 1, 058 749 1, 137 
Total Africa....|.........- 6, 502 6, Fase. HATE 76,913 | 88,393 | 103, 991 
AUSTRALASIA 
Australia: 
Queensland...... 7 5 ee awe 119 9 35: bre cepeinire 
New South Wales 12 Bilp aocwseecs 204 86 bi eee S- 
Mieverins ss. 20 05.: 60 2} ae 1, 400 2, 029 1a) See 
South Australia. . 46 i og Geer 842 2, 417 2 44D Woes ea 
Tasmania........ 6 Gils senss cute 184 141 120 bh 2 ee 
Western Aus- 
V2 Ue Ee a 6 Cl Be Eee > 70 82 ElG | Soseos2- 3 
Total Australia. 137 2 A Se a see 2, 819 4, 764 A BBN sia ae aot 
New Zegland......... 39 19 23 47] 1,402 | 711 si6| ‘1, 587 
——$—<—_—————— _————————— ee 
Total Austral- 
aa 176 274 a ee 42m} 5,475| 5,104]... 
Grand pital). 76805 [25.20 5. 22st cleswee-- bee 1, 528, 056 | 


TABLE 62.—Barley: World production so far as reported, 1895-1921. 


Year. | Production. | Year. Production. 
| 
Bushels Bushels. 

ERON355<.; 915, 504,000 || 1902...... 1, 229, 132, 000 
¥SS052 5. 932,100,000 || 1903...... 1, 235, 786, 000 
ae 605, 1904...... 1, 175, 784, 000 
1898......| 1,030, 581,000 || 1905...... 1, 180,053, 000 
1899.7... 965,720, 000 || 1906...... 1, 296, 579, 000 
WSO. <2. 959,622,000 |} 1907...... 1,271, 237, 000 
Wie. «=. dy 072, 195, 000 || 1908...-.. 1, 274, 897, 000 


? 


Year. Production. | Year. Production. 
| 
Bushels. | Bushels 
1909...... 1, 458, 263,000 || 1916......| 1,189, 868, 000 
110% 2. & 1, 388, 734,000 || 1917.....- 936, 050,000 
ii on 1, 373, 286, 000 || 1918...... 1,074; 153; 000 
190 4 1, 466,977,000 || 1919...... ” 972) 937,000 
nh Sona 1, 650,265,000 || 1920...... 1, 145,779,000 
iC ae ee 1, 463, 289, 000 | III ee 968, 916, 000 
Ate Se 1, 439, 857, 000 | 
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BARLEY—Continued. 
TABLE 63.—Barley: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1921. - 


| 
. Russia i United 
, United | | Ger- -, j)Hungary, 

Year States. Se | many. | AUStia. | Droper.’| France. rae 

Average: | Bushels. / Bushels. | Bushels. ae Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
1890-1899. ... | 23. 4 | 13.3 29, 4 pA By ES ee D 122.6 39. 8 
1900-1909. ... | 25. 5 14.3 35. 3 56. 3 23. 4 123.6 35.0 
1910-1919... .... | 5.1 | 26.3} %24.2 123.1 33.6 
ABSA | = eer 17.5 30.8 
18.5 | 17.8 | 23.4 32.2 
19.5 | 17.4 22.9 30.6 

1 Winchester bushels. 2 Seven year average. 3 Six year average. 


TaBLe 64.—Barley: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1921. 


[See headnote of Table 4.] 


‘ 1 
i 


Chicago, cash price per 


bushel, low malti 
Pee - — 


to fane: 
ae Aver- age | Farm =p Domestic | 1, 
vested | 28¢, | Produc- | farm value exports, ports, 
Year. | “(G99 _ | Yield | tion (000 | price a | Following | fiscal year fiscal year 
omit | sue omitted). -|_ per December. Ma 8 beginning uly 1 
acre. bushel, omitted), y- July 1. yt. 
ted). | Dec. 1 — a! 
| Low. = Low. ‘High. 
| | | 
- 1949... ; | | 

1859. _.... 15, 836 | 
1966-1875 .| "1,196 |'"22°6'] 26; 992 |""79:2"| “21,382 | "94" "| 160 | 102 "|" 120 212, 563 
1876-1885 -| 2,102} 22.4 47,029} 6L0/ 28,685| 75 82 (BIG | ace: 1, 008, 254 | 
ieee: | 3490| 228| 797616| 47.0| 37464| 56 | 58 | 54 | 58 | 2,597,671 
1996......| 4,172] 23.8| 99,304| 300] 29,s14| 22 | 37 | 24%! 35 | 20,030,301 
mae 4150| 249| 103,279| 352| 36,346| 254| 42 | 36 | 53 | 11,237,077 
1898. ....| 4237] 23.5| 99,490| 389| 33,701] 40 | 503| 36 | 42 | 2,967,403 
pi. eee 4,470 | 26.1 116,552 | 39.0 45,479 | 35 45 36 44 23,661, 662 

Paras 4,545 | 211 y 40.5 38, 896 | 37 61 37 57 6, 293, 207 
1901. ....- 4,742 | 25.7| 121,784| 452| 55,008] 56 | 63 | 64 | 72 | 8,714,268 
Ei! le ee 5,126 | 29.1 149,389 | 45.5 67,944 | 36 70 48 56 8, 429, 141 
TOS Foci w , 068 | 26.4 146,864 | 45.4 66,7 42 613 | 38 59 10, 881, 627 
ae 5,912 | 27.4 162, 105} 41.6 67,427 | 38 52 40 50 10, 661, 655 
1905. ..... 6,250 | 27.2| 170,174] 394| 67,005| 37 | 53.| 42 | 55| 17,729,360 
1906......| 6,730] 286] 192,270| 416] 980,069] 44 | 56 | 66 | 85 | 98,238,842 
3907222222 6,941 | 24.5 170,008 | 66.3 112,675 | 7 102 60 75 4, 349, 078 
1908......| 7,294} 25.3| 184,857} 55.2] 102,037} 57 66 | 75 | 6,580,393 

beget 7699 | 24.4| 187,973| 548| 102,9457| 55 | 72 | 50.| 68 | 4,311,566 
19102..... 7,743 | 22.5| 173,832] 57.8| 100,426| 72 | 90 | 75 | 115 | 9,399,346 
1911......| 7,627} 21.0] 160,240| 86.9| 139,182| 102 {130 | 68 | 132 | 1,585,242 
itt 1 ee 7,530 | 29.7 824} 50.5] 112,957) 43 77 45 63 17, 536, 703 
p11 8 ee 7,499 | 23.8] 178,189| 53.7 95,731 50 79 51 66 6, 644, 747 
IGts 3 ss 7,565 | 25.8] 194,953 | 54.3] 105,903 60 75 74 | 82 26, 754, 522 
1915......| 7,148| 320] 298.851| 516] 118,172| 62 | 77 | 70 -| 83 | 27,473,160 
IStG Se as 757 23.5 182,309 | 88.1 160,646 | 95 | 125 128 | 165 16, 381, 077 
IOI. 2c 8, 933 23.7 | 211,759 | 113.7 | 240,758 | 125 | 163 105 176 26, 285, 378 
1918. ..... 9,740 | 26.3 ; 91.7| 234942} 88 | 105 | 110 | 130 | 20,457, 781 
41919 3... 6,720 | 22.0 | 147,608 | 120.6 178,080 | 125 | 168 | 140 | 190 26, 571, 284 
1920......| 7,600 | 24.9] 189,332) 713 135,083 »? 50 OS}: eens 20, 457, 198 
19212... 7aay | 20;94.351, 181 |..42 2 b. 63,788 |o2 do ls ee ed 


| 
| 


1 Prices 1895 to 1908 for No.3 grade. 2 Acreage adjusted to census basis. ’ Preliminary estimate. 
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TABLE 65.—Barley: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1919-1921. 


Production (thousands of | Total value, basis Dec.1 price 
Bg bushels). (thousands of dollars). 
State. 
1919 | 1920 | 19211 | 1919 | 1920 19211 1919 | 1920 19211 

eet) 3 SS 4 4 4 112 104 104 190 144 89 
New Hampshire. . 1 1 1 25 26 23 47 38 25 
Vermont........- 9 8 225 | 308 200 338 370 160 
New York........ 71 58 3,762 4,930] 3,318! 5,116 4,881 | 2,057 
Pennsylvania..... 343 360 280 439 324 174 
Maryland........ 132 | 110 120 162 121 80 
Virginia.......... 225 | 270 207 292 270 143 
>) ee a 2, 622 2, 825 2, 037 3, 278 2,316 1, 038 
Indians... ....... 1,850! 2,187 1,235 2) 183 1,903 593 
in eae 4,779 | 5,533 4,550 5, 783 4, 537 | 2,093 
Michigan......... 5, 049 6, 630 4,112 5, 958 5,768 | 2,344 
isconsin........ 13,674 | 15,913] 10,642] 16,546| 13,367 5, 427 
Minnesota........ 16,280 | 22,375] 17,720| 18,885] 13,872 6, 025 
i i 6, 018 4,950 3,901! 6,740] 3,118 1, 638 
issouri........ g 270 196 154 | 351 192 | 100 
North Dakota. ... 12, 47 19,530 | 16,988} 13,476| 10,937 4,927 
South Dakota.... 16,962 | 25,700| 17,323; 19,506| 13,364| 5,024 
Nebraska......... 5,577 7, 424 4915| 5,577 ei7.| 1.3% 
Kansas...... Be 13,743 | 19,482] 13,200| 13,743 <767)| eae 

Kentucky........ 50 140 144 236 | 161 | 
Tennessee. ....... 120 138 189 | 216 152 189 
oe eae 2,730 1,794 1,872| 3,058 1, 346 842 
Oklahoma... .. z 2'310| 2,784 : 2’ 818 2) 004 1, 208 
Montana....-.... 420} 1,152 1, 200 588 749 720 
Wyoming........ 1 216 232 210 238 151 
Colorado | 2,907 5, 292 4,444| 3,488 3, 969 1, 644 
New Mexico 238 260 239 262 195 146 
Arizona...... 875 680 928 1, 225 952 742 
Mig es.s 366 593 512 516 593 246 
Nevada........... 159 150 187 238 248 150 
Tages... 2, 340 3, 220 29 3, 276 2,415 1, 308 
Washington...... 2) 550 2) 895 2) 797 3, 442 2) 895 1) 454 
Orergt a2 i255. 1, 548 2,415 2,240 2, 322 2,415 1,126 
California... ..... 26,649 | 28,750] 29,700} 37,575| 28,75 16, 632 
United States... 7, 600 | 7, 240 | 147, 608 | 189, 332 | 151, 181 178,080 | 135,083 | 63,788 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


TABLE 66.—Barley: Condition of crop, United States, on ferst of months named, 1900-1921. 


; When | | When 
Year. June. | July. |August.| har- || Year. June. | July. |August.| har- 
| vested. || | vested. 
Po thas|| Pict. y “Pacte- Pct. lI iB Cha Pach aah sth. |e rack. 
TO ee 86.2 76.3 71.6 WO 7) |PAoIaEs So 34S: 33 2 72.1 66.2 65.5 
LU pea 91.0 91.3 86.9 tS ete | Ut RU by ae ee Se Sea 91.1 88.3 89.1 88.9 
i ieee eee 93.6 93.7 90.2 SOFT 19138. 32 ee as 87.1 76.6 74.9 73.4 
Se eee 91.5 86.8 83.4 S2h1 agora: - 22 95.5 92.6 85.3 82.4 
iL: Ee 90.5 88.5 88.1 Si4, 099TH: 2A 94.6 94.1 93.8 94.2 
iC See eS 93.7 91.5 89.5 HiaS I AStGs. f= esse ee 86.3 87.9 80.0 74.6 
EG ee ee 93.5 92.5 90.3 8054 Wa4A9lts. Vee 89.3 85.4 77.9 76.3 
WOR een soe ok. 84.9 84.4 84.5 C855 || 91st. 22a eee 90.5 84.7 82.0 81.5 
REN ee RD 89.7 86.2 83.1 88:2 49198 9 es 91.7 87.4 73.6 69.2 
Ue eee 90.6 90.2 85. 4 | 8055 149208. 2 2es 87.6 87.6 84.9 | 82.5 
TORO eases. Jee . 89.6 (bv 70.0 | 6923 |) A920. Stee 87.1 81.4 71.4 | 68.4 
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TasLe 67.—Barley: Forecast of production, monthly, with preliminary and 
final estimates. 


[000 omiitted.] 
Y J Jul August. "| Septertber | prodtictiait uel 
sar. une. y. ugust. September.) production Y 
‘ estimate, | ©Stimate 


! 
Bushels. | Buskels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Busheis. 
223 


192,000 194,000} 202,000} 209,000} 224, 619 824 
177,000 | 165,000]  168,000|  168,000| 173,301;  —‘178, 189 
206,430} 211,319] 2027660 199,575 | 196,568 | 194,953 
197,289 |  208,173|  217,441| 2297936 | 236, 682 | ; 
189,285 | 205,989 | 1947842) 184) 441 183,536 182/300 
214,371 | 213,952 | 203, 393 | 993,839 201,659 211, 759 
235,272 | 229,816 | 231,815 | 235,835 | 236,505 «256, 295 
931,757 | 230,900 | 208,525 195,207 | 198,298 147,608 
185,108 | 193,090 | 195,925 |  194,858| 191,386 199, 332 
Pre Me Be Boas | 203,168 | 205,804} 202,178 | 201,531 | 204,728 | 201, 450 
_———  —  — ———————————— —— ee 
Os RS ie eS vate Pa | 190,661 | 184,288} 170,511 | 166,906 | 163,309 | 1 151,181 


1 Preliminary. 


Tasie 68.—Barley: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel (cents). per acre 
(dotlars)2 
So | 1 fees _ 
State. HE Sa So 
ox | 2 es 
2S a £3 
oy | } eo a'r 
ee SH SS 
jOSirm|/D/MRlOlH lagi alaol|s| wlio oO el 
Lon I Del AQ a ff ool a = —_ I > 
5/8/88 |8 (688 (8/3 (218 She 
bom | ee bes al bites th on eee] a a hie ae) 
MEATNG..- + ix: = 52 125, 2'21. 0/25. 0.28. 026. 0.26.0} 109, 77; 80] 81} 75) 104 22, 36 
New Hampshire. 26. 2'25. 0/32. 0 24. 8/26. 023.0) 118} 84; 80) 82) 79) 90 25.30 
Vermont.....-.. 27.6 29.031. 025. 028. 0/25.0) 105] 80} 80) 75] 75) 100 20. 09 
New York...... 28.3 28.031. 522.0 29.021.0; 94) 68) 69) 71) 75) 101 13. 02 
Bennsylvama...|25. pe : i - im 0/21.5} 90} 68| 71| 70) 75| 75 13. 33 
Maryland......- Le 3/25. 0.31. 0.33. 0:27. olan 6} 89] 68 64 66] 70] 73 20. 10 
a |26. 4.30. 0.27. 0/25. 0/27. 0|23. 0} $9| 75} 70} 80) 75) 85 16. 56 
GSS. Sass ee |27. 2.33. 031. 5,23. 0'27.7/21.0| 78} 55} 58; 59] 54] 80 10.71 
Indiana.........|27.730. 5'37. 0,25. 027. 0|£9.0} 78) 60} 50 67| 65) 75 9.12 
Ifimois.........- 31. ae 536. or 0/30. 4/26. ‘ 79| 53) 57| 61} 57) 103 12.10 
Michigan......- to 0 24. 430. 0'17. oles, 0/17. 5} 62} 91) 9.98 
Wisconsin. .... .|29. 732. 0.35. 7/26, 5/31. 7/22. 5 56| 105 11.48 
Minnesota.-.... 24, 6 27. 0 31. 0}20. 0;2580}20. 0) 49) 8&7 6. 80 
Towa. .......-...|28. 635. 0 31. 5/25. 5|27. 5123. 5 49) 91) 9. 87 
Missouri...-..-- 126, _ 0 25. 0/30. 0/28, 0/22. 0 63| 93 14.30 
North Dakota. -|15. 3/12. 5 21. 5/11. 5/18. 0115. 5 4.50 
South Dakota . -|24. 1/27. 0/29. 5/22. 0/25, 0/17. 0 4,93 
Nebraska....... 24. 5,26. 5/16. 5/25. 7/29. 0/24. 7 6.92 
Kansas......... 18. 1) 8. 0/10. 0/27. 0/25. 4/20. 0 5. 80 
Kentuacky..-...- 26. 6/28. 0/28, 0)25. cae 0)24. 0 14, 64 
Tennessee.-.... 20. ths. He soo, 0/23. 0/21. 0 100/28. 31/2. 99 
Poxas...........|23. 8}20. 0/17. 035. 0/23. 0124. 0 45/23. 91/10. sO 
Oklahoma. ... . ./22. 2\18. 0|17. 6/30. 0/24. 6/22. 0 45/22. 82} 9.90 
Montana....... .|16. 1/15. 0/22. 0! 5. 6)18. 0120.0 . 6512, 00 
Wyoming..--. . -/30. 7 0'37. 015. oy 0/29. 0 65/37. 89|18. 85 
Colorado... .... .|23. 3/33. 0/18. i 0.24. 5/22. 94, 42| 8.14 
New Mexico... .|25. 5/28. 0 28. 0:23. 8.23. 6|23. 9 . 32) 14, 58 
Arizona...-....- 34. 0/35. 0.34. 0.35. 0.34. 0/32. 0 80/46. 22/25. 60 
eitah 35:52 31. 6:37. 035. 0.22. 9 31. 2:32. 0 . 85) 15; 36 
Nevada....-...- 31, 3/35. a a sim 0\31.1 . 44/24. 88 
Soi tee 39. 0/29. 0.28. 0:26. 0:35. Bie 15. 04 
Washingten. ...|29. 3/29. 0.15. 230.035. 3:36. 8 84! 19. 14 
Oregon. ........|28. 3|29. 0.25. 0.23. 1:32. 2:32. 0 80) 16. 00 
Califernia....... pe 0/29. 0.26. 0.27. 0 23. 0,25. 0 95, 56 30. 47/14. 00 
United States. 23. 623, 7 26. 3.22. 0.24.92 


0. 9173. 8/50. 5/53. 7/54. ae 6,88. oe ae sig 6.71. les 2 23. 21) 8.81 
| 


| 


ee Pia a | 


i Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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BARLE Y—Continued. 


Tasie 69.—Barley: Farm price, cents: per bushel on first of each month, 1908-1921. 


oo~rn 


AMANMD MMOGFO~n ODWMHAD!N mere 
i Fasdngtonins: ccleaner i 5 S hasot cs at cee 
stuoay | SEE Saaes Seee\< MOL | SAGAS SANS 
a ja 7 
i : 1 deat sen 
*JequIe08q Rd |_| pees eatyoojed rs Re Ue Rca 
Jer, See > 
I 03 6) G2 CO Renan Oonm~r o S * 
“J Siidsieg tosei ged lx & (bss pumuy | Sas eee 
equIEAON | SRiBSS BES BS oneow ls * ysed [Bulla Vy ae 
OO SH reir CO wmaoninn ID OO N H io.¢) e 43 04 00 6c dH RAN 
i lls hs) eb Jeb ich ki - 5 fay 5 @ SS pip eip ase oe. wees 
99010 | Bagdad sdses Seg/e | X | -swodqosr| Fass : 
3 | AONSW AHWAOAS BOOO)t 3 Hisies om Gaile MELA al calgy 
eed al) os came aves cates ge & < s ; GOMOD 
raqmojdes | Bx BEakS Saeu le 2 | “esvastp weld | Mes * 8 ‘ol 
a see & gy 
AAeOO Ont MInD SCHON 2, age eine 
: yoo (RRS BRD AG 2a RT Cp eT R a r SOND ei 
jsnsny | BOBSS SARS dde|e S [ORCUNOTBIOL | coal Sodod ri 
ao ore S BP > RE rice 
ASOOnD MmnaomMmoe tHOoOo |= = G 
pene ero ates Tacs Ke poten al Csr) 1 19 tH 
“<I Orson Rises SeaS | a & *SUILIOY Sead ie " 
INL) 6osRmh id 1D BOD | wo 8 8 “3 
ee ee S & 
NOnRHH PHOOM AMO | ale Pome omen 
Pinisteter cosy on ass eck | Se SOV 
emir | SSSBKa BISSS S2San]k 2 “SPUTAL JOTT "NOONAN 15 ‘tod 
POISON DWOMOOSH MOWAN |i 3 ae ee = ae aes 
Lesaecsttnte a uhce eek city oa | ae / 3 > 
‘en | SSESR SISSS gees |e g TECHS || Peeicinsties cient 
a see a, 
WARM MWRRAD ARO) a 3 yuano ISLE 
ity | Ssesh fesse Sass |s S  |ezeoyysoysong | St ta 
et re ri = Q 
Be idnshcrdiomchics ete leak s PMO omar 
olwyl Hin iD BSenw |S 8 *Spoop.T 'Ser eee oo eS 
ae Q my 
WHORE DOAN |S *. . 
HCO HOON 
re ree iad ° ose ei ce * > 01n)SI0Our Hay vada) 3 
Arenige T ince 59% 315 E | we ere saan Aaaves 0960 
& 
1 os 3 = 
NMOm WHOA | : 
arent aves gdszie | 7 Se | PSeee eaoa 
DINO ABO | & | qUeTOTy eq A SRR 06 i OS xt 
[= <p) Onlenrengan Nera cam Ns wie ak Site oO NTT eer OE Ty eT 
tabi tne 4) ey Cpl tte owas tae tals 
ee eS a a Pear et em Tg 
At Te me Oe tere see] w us A sn, We) are een 
Siareh cues ty aba) oe ie heater Listas 
at Creech che) Hy re tet mel ‘ i eae Ponies ng aR Tans 
3 ete dais amines. tet aH 3 Pav cee hn kad 
o RCo aera tocon ee Mere Fs inteieticeiter teria 
Bierce Te ye se PateRt Re a Dak neat 
BACAR Mec AMCiaC pT at TaD, Hoe SIR eri ite eis 
cope wacdt os lap apiesse 
> & m4 : ; 
Bese gees < Rags saan Pea3 
Sarees weet et wet etre St tt reese 


1 Less than 0:05 per cent. 
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BARLEY—Continued. 


TABLE 71.—Barley: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of No. 2, Minneapols, 
1910-11 to 1921-22.} 


8 Big S 
:: i 2a {onl & 

Crop year. 2 ge. 3 g § a 5 a : & 

Ce eeeeeere ee ee eee 

< a ° A A 5 = < = 5 5 < 
1910-11 $0. 61 Iso 63 |$0.63 |$0.66 |$0. 70 cs a a 74 ne 81 xf e $0. 75 |$0. 77 |$0. 87 | $0. 74 
1911-12 - - 4 ° ~ OL 1.00 95 99] .76| .60 .92 
1912-13. . -46| .49] .50] .47]| .45 ee 48] 246 a +50 152 - 48 . 48 
1913-14 -58| .61] .56}] .53] .50] .52 » 50 48] 147 -48) .47) .45 -51 
AO14-15) 3 oe Ere 259 | 68). 50: fh 59 is OF |) 68h) oo: 75 pr. FON sc 7O hss JOM) POO] aes 65 
A915-16. 352.26 te. -99 | .48) .51} .56} .61 |] .70}.5.66} ..65}-.68| .70] .68 69 - 63 
SOIG—1 7 28. ee Se . 81 81 | 1.03 | 1.11 | 1.07 | 1.17 | 1.17 | 1.21 | 1.36 | 1.48] 1.388] 1.49] 1.17 
LOV=H18. 22225: ees. 1,31 | 1.33 | 1.28 | 1.27 | 1.49 | 1.56 | 1.88 | 2.12 | 1.82} 1.46 | 1.23 | 1.18] 1.49 
1918-19) oo. 32-585 1. 02 O58 lee OL 94 92 90 87 93 | 1.09 |1..13 | 1.12) 1.21 | 100 
4910—20: Ase ee 1.33 | 1.27 | 1.29 | 1.33 | 1.52 | 1.52 | 1.37 | 1.51 | 1.60 | 1.74] 1.49) 1.16} 1.43 
9920228) se sec eh eee 1.02} .99 92 2 74] .69 65 67 | .61] .59 57 | .62 74 
cht 774 Ee ae 58} .55 50 54 AD Noe cccboso cease =-- fee cee [oe ee eee eee es 

11 year aver- | 

BPOsc oo. ckee } «%8| .82 | . 83 84 86 91 92 |- .95 97-| .96] .88} .8 - 89 


1 Compiled from Minneapolis Market Record. 


TABLE 72.—Barley and malt: International trade, calendar years, 1911-1920. 


Average 1911-1913. 1918 1919 1920 


Country. _————— eT ee 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. Imports. | Exports. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT- { : 
1,000 1,000 1,000 


ING COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. bushels. 

pipers... 3.220. +e 298 4,720 1 3, 743 32:15, 696 4, 055 1,715 
ATPentNR 5-25.56 1,310 917 885 218 1,123 | d S7Lh) cote cee | eee 
Austria-Hungary... .. 839 18, O70 ts Nats sc salicdew ace cn <| ble caine ee alee 1 647 |. 325, Sr 
British Anidiaigs.). 2222 |0.2:.c22.% 7: £200) RS ee se 147784835 eee 598 (| Soe dee 251 
Bulparias.-soosseee 26 ft 160i SES Seales SS aia» oleic) foimcisicte ser | COs eat tas 
Canadal.2: - oes... Se 166 6, 670 8 4, 556 75 13, 172 204 9, 954 
Chiles}... en 155 631 (2) 1, 450 (2) 2,792 3 2,024 
Olina! & 32 =. seeeenee 61 660 97 4 57 

Rumania... .........5 109 LEAP Be oi Sete Belgceo Seos 20)\|5 eee see a ooeeecee 19, 253 
IRGssia 54-3 S252 ee 974 (168,460 | oo. cade. se 22 ote oh] ses 3 50min] seirtaiein aoe | ee eee eee ee 
United States...) cb\s.-ssssee. oe UN Soe cee 19}620 i) 32. = bas 46, 745) seen eae 21,718 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Brazil 255.224. Sane 


Norway 4) 333 (2) : 
Switzerland 2225 4,449 1 616 2 1,370 (2) 1,386 1 
United Kingdom..... 51,727 932 11, 725 65 38, 906 220) 29,796 364 
Other countries... .... 1,604} 15,500 859 | 3,421 1,529| 8, 754 1, 064 3, 875 


otal .. sae Aven 294,096 | 299,641} 34,127] 48,654} 74,709| 91,626] 55,864 66, 050 


1 Austria only, new boundaries. 2 Less than 500. 
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TABLE 73.—Rye: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921. 


| 


| Area. | Production. 
Country. ye a 
verage verage 
11909-19131, 1919 1920 1921 |ig999-19131| 1919 1920 1921 
NORTH AMERICA. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,600 
acres. acres. acres. acres. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
United States........ 2, 236 6, 307 4, 409 4,228| 34,916] 75,483 | 60,490 57, 918 
ee —————— ——— ————— ———— ———— ———— ————————————— ——————————  — 
Canada: 
Quebec. .- 2. <== 14 33 28 25 234 78 534 430 
ONtArIO. . 52-2. - 77 140 133 123 1,405 2,219 2,350 1,776 
Manitoba. ....... 5 299 149 258 96 4,089 2,319 3, 565 
Saskatchewan.. 3 190 172 1, 208 55 2,000 2,535 13, 546 
Mibertars.:222-- 12 84 161 222 297 1,173 3,420 1,999 
OUhers! 222. 3< 25-2 1 7 ii 6 9 148 148 139 
Total Canada. . 112 753 650 1, 842 2,096 | 10,207] 11,306 21, 455 
MESICOMS eter c cen Seem cis coe ecm seesssls---2stsee | Leta US (irs RS eo) a |--222-22° 
Total North | 
America.....- Pe SAG ane soe He eS oe IBecdardage DISORD tepe es. oe |252 eer on. \oseetoemtece 
SOUTH AMERICA. | 
} | | | 
AT PONTNA: - 5. cess = Gale ase ee eae le ee O49 es. Seen bce am aecllsas eeeceee 
Gitte steep 8 8S: . 6 | Siteres 8 es) 3 144 192 192 55 
WEGGUAYo os. s-- a > - - Cy) Ch i ae 1 | 1 (2) 4 
Total South 
America. .... 74 1; 094s) 2:.> 22a) Ree eee |. cae 
EUROPE. 
Mystrigy << 3.52.2. 05 3 5,019 8 112, 752 9,035 | 10,046 12, 661 
Croatia-Slavonia ?.... 185 23231 | es. Soest ee see all en coe 
Bosnia-Herzegovina $ 39 444 5. bad oc serail Sele ose = cee 
BplbInIMees 2... 644 22,675 | 14,505 | 18,168 17, 761 
Bulvatins 2.2... 55: 2 530 8 8,553 6, 490 9, 798 8,3 
Mzacunisiovakiaes = 2 elec See aa ARIA | 2 OOK, 2988 Nocsontk sec 32, 734 32,941 54, 382 
Denmark. 2... ...-.. 632 18, 098 14, 909 13, 242 12, 204 
Minland=s.22...5.-..-. 5 592 11,174 | 10,505 9,173 10, 385 
ennceeese ss). 8 2, 960 348,647 | 30,577 | 34,098 44, 494 
Gormany......:...-..| ® 15,387 3 445,222 | 240,122 | 195,729 260, 144 
lgrcecaee so2se0.. 2 613 6 218 1,081 1,360 73,151 
Tehri) eae 82,601 Jes ee eee 20, 564 22,095 
Mnly@eecot soos... 303 5,328 4,571 4,539 5, 634 
Yugoslavia....... eae se ceeelue OSaM| | Se OdGil taka ee Lee. Se 9,816 18,121 | Uasce eee. 
Luxemburg.......... 26 651 367 340 488 
Netherlands.......... 
Norway 
Rumania 
Russia proper 3._.... 
WAHOSE soe mes eee 
Portugal 
Northern Caucasia3. . 
Serbia 3 
pain... 
Sweden 


ASIA. 
Russia (Asiatic) 2... . 
1 Five-year average except in a 


2 Less than 500, 
3 Old boundaries. 


few cases where statistics were unavailable. 


4 Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 


6 1910 census. 
6 1914, : 
7 Includes maslin. 

& Former Kingdo 
9 Former Russian 


m, Bessarabia and Bukowina. 
Poland, Western Galicia and Posen. 
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TABLE 73.—Rye: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921—Contd 


Area. Production. 
Country. a 
Average Average 
1909-1913,, 1919 1920 1921 | 1909-1913. i24 
AUSTRALASIA, 
Australia: 
Queensland. ..... (2) Di east ee ce (Ce | 
New South Wales) 4 1 i ae bo Re ae ee ais Oe 
Wickoris: 24 55...< 2 Lippe  .-Vjaen.sess 2) ge) (2A 7 
South Australia... 1 Ditevr - Udssesicsccc ep, TO S— ~ CHET se eee 
Western Australia i GC) feet@) [ascetic C5 ee 
Tasmania........ 1 Ailiog: 7) Uileecces sce) See UBS SOUR See 
Total Australia. 9 al aft? ITE © 81S. ase WS). 
New Zealand........- 5 (3- i lgescdcncckeencees: oe, ST ise See 4 3 
Total Austral- _ 
ASE a aotenc abn se DEE nammmemesa|geccswancsleceascesccll (OU ese aoe ee 
Grand: total. <1) - 108,391 22> 252.3] oisc. 252. S ose scee oo JIT 5D) S08 cogs e alee eee 
3 Less tham 500. 
TABLE 74.—Rye: World production so far as reported, 1895-1921. 
1 
Year. | Production. Production. Year. || Production. Year. | Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. : Bushels. _ 
895......| 1,468,212, 000 1, 647, 845, 000 1916...... 1, 432, 786, 000° 
: 1, 499, 250,000 1, 659, 961, 000 7 191735228 473, 152,000 
1, 300, 645, 000 ‘ 1, 742, 112,000 ae 53, 933, 0 | 1918:..... 561, 165, 000 
89 1, 461, 171, 000 5......| 1, 495, 751, 000 wee 5 1919 cies 638, 745, 000° 
] 1, 583,179, 000 || 19 1, 433, 395, 000 4 ty os 596, 845, 000 
.-| 1,557, 624, 000 _| 1, 538,778, 000 | 1914:..... ier? ee 783, 234, 000 
1, 416, 022, 000 -| 1, 590, 057, 000 | 00 
u . 


TasLe 75.—Rye: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1921. 


- Russia 
t H 
Year. ue ( par Germany.| Austria. see France: | Ireland. - 
Average: Bushels.| Bushels,| Bushels:| Bushels. | Bushels. 
iS ea eee 13.9 10. 4 20. 9 jae a 
TL LSTA | | ea ec cone 15. 7 11.5 25. 6 19. 0 17.6 
TOW —l0e pcos seuss ees ool 12.7 211.8 25, 2 18. 0 $18.4 
ino 32 2 tae aa o's a seit ALD Ree yA Nee DAE i |e 
Nee. <2 ch ataides + tomemn eae oe CRP Se eee 18.3 14.0 
LTA Sede we alee Stnanetyl ses eR eat RYO wea 24.5 16.1 
1 Winchester bushels. 2 Seven-year average. § Six-year average. 4 Nine-year average. 
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Tasie 76.—Rye: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc.,in the United States, 1849-1921. 
(See headnote of Table 4.] 
| Chi h price pe 
Cago Cas Tt Domestic 
Acre- Aver- = bushel, No. 2. a 
age Aver age arm 1nciu: 4 
har- | age aio farm | value E rye 
Year. vested | yield 000 price | Dec. 1 December Following flour 
(000 per omitted) per (000 zs fiseal 
omit- | acre. | *| bushel} omitted). 
ted). Dec. I 
Low. | High. 
) 2 ees ee eee 
Acres, | Bush. | Bushels. Cents.| Dollars.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Bushels. 
_ Si ee oe ees Te "RS & ARUBA S OE ae cee he, Dienst abet = ond 
_ ee ee ess Ey eee 5 Tea aa Kaeo Co oe ee Rar S Peete ny to. | 
PIGS. ants... 1,347 | 13.6) 18,267] 79.7 | 14,539 | 80 90 97 | 107 540, 342 
re ene... 1,892 | 13.0] 24625{ 63.1| 15,540{ 64 | 68 | 68 | 75 | 2,890,901 
_. 2 ee 2,188] 128) 27,975| 546| 15,278] 52 | 56 55 | 60 1, 827, 551 
a se---:| 2,126| 13-6] 28,913| 388] 11,231] 37 | 425] 323] 353| 8,575,668 
as ae 2,077 | 16.1} 33,433 | 43.2] 14,454| 458] 47 | 48 75 | 15,562,035 
| TRG SRE ss Se Zot} 15.9} 32,883) 44.5] 14640} 52%| 55§| 564] 62 | 10,169,822 
| RS b eae 2,054| 14.8) 30,334| 49.6| 15,046] 49 52. | 53 564 | 2; 382° 012 
_ Se ee 70s} 15.1] 30,791) 49.8} 15,341} 45¢| 492] 51g] 54 | 2/3457 512 
ee 2,033 | 15.3| 31,103) 55.4| 17,220] 59 | osg| 54| 58 | 2,712,077 
i ee oe 2051 | 17.2| 35,255) 50.5] 17,798| 48 493 | 48 503 | 5,445,273 
Me Ae. 2074} 5.4| 31,990| 54.0] 17,272| 503| 524| 693] 78 784, 068 
a ere: 2085| 15.3/ 31,305| 6891 217993] 73 75 | -70 | 84 29; 749 
SS ae 214i) 164) 35,167) 60.4] 21,241) 64 68 58 | 62 1, 387, 826 
See 2,186 | 16.7) 36,559| 585| 21,381| 61 65 | 69 | 87% 769,717 
ee 2,167 | 16.4| 35,455| 72.5| 25,7 75 | 82 79 | 86 | 2,444) 588 
| Tae ee 2175} 16.4| 35,768| 72.8| 26,023| 75 | 773} 83 90 1,295, 701 
_ “UNS Hl #198 | 16.1; 35,406| 72.2} 25,548] 72 so | 74 | 80 9A2, 262 
__ | 2185] 160) 34,897/ 71.5| 24,953] so | 82} 9 | 113 9,13 
ae Ser ers. | 2,127| 15.6 | 33,119| 83.2] 27,557] 91 94 90 | 953 31,384 
"ee a | 2117| 16.8] 35,664; 66.3| 23,636) 58 | 64 | 60 | 64 1, 854, 738 
Sa a 2,557| 16.2} 41,38t| 63.4] 26,220| 61 65 | 62 | 67 | 2,272 492 
| Tae ae 2,541 | 16.8] 42,779) 86.5) 37,018} 1073| 1124| 115 | 122 | 13,026,778 
1915....... - ee 3,129 | 17.3} 54,050) 83.4| 45,083} 912] 93$| 953| 99%] 15,250,151 
- Ma aay 3,213} 15.2} 48862} 1221] 59676) 130 | 151 | 200 | 240 | 13,703,499 
” ae 4,317 | 14.6] 62,933 | 166.0| 107,447] 176 | 184 | 180 | 260 | 17,196,417 
_ ee 6,391 | 14.2} 91,041 | 151.6 | 138,038) 154 | 164 | 1453] 173 | 36,467,450 
19191... a 6,307} 12.0| 75,483 | 133.2| 100,573| 149 | 182 | 198 | 229 | 41,530,961 
_ ae 4,409! 13.7| 60,490 | 126.8| 76,693| 144 | 167 |.......|......- 47, 337, 466 
_ Sa ey 4,228| 13.7| 67,918} 70.2 '630| 84 | 89 | eSeese - fae [roosteestees 
B | 


1 Acreage adjusted to census basis. 
: ast 


2 Preliminary est 
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TABLE 77.—Rye: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by Siates, 1920-1921. 


States. 


Lf ovee fo op eeges See aees Pit es ee 
Pennsylvania 


Virginia <2 
WeSh, Vilvinin=. 2 aoc ee eee ee 
Worth 'Garolins. <3... +. Le see Pn eee 


ee 


ee ee eee ee ee ee 


Wichivan © #6262353 koe ee sccesecst 
nT 1 ee Se oh OF See Fn A 
MINNICSOUH 05-0. oc an Sak ee omen aa 


Witveninip eee as eet a ae ee 
Colorado 


j 


| 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


Total value, basis 
Thousands of Production (thou- Dec. 1 price 
acres. sands of bushels). (thousands of 
dollars). 
| 
| 
1920 | 19211 1920 19211 1920 19211 
| | 
2 2 36 30 | 70 52 
5 5 90 $5 157 142 
71 52 1,212 806 | 1, 962 798 
55 57 962 998 | 1,635 1,018 
186 188 2,97 3,008 | 4,166 2,858 
5 4 75 44 102 44 
17 17 262 238 409 219 
40 38 480 418 744 397 
il 10 121 120 194 114 
43 39 408 273 776 3il 
5 5 55 50 | 165 125 
11 12 110 108 | 231 189 
90 &3 1,296 | 1,079 | 1,750 906 
278 306 3,892] 3,978] 5, 2,904 
188 197 2,933 3,349 3,813 2,679 
670 642 9,849 8,346, 12,804 5,842 
385 328 6,160 4,756 | 8,008 3,377 
518 582 8,806 | 10,185 | 10,743 6,315 
32 32 544 515 636 376 
28 25 336 280 420 2:1 
974 | 846 9,74 9,306 | 11,591 5,397 
205 191 2,768 3,056 3,017 1,772 
129 135 1,819 1,714 1,874 1,028 
112 91 1, 456 1,138 1,456 774 
18 18 216 180 324 202 
19 19 171 152 325 205 
1 ul 11 12 28 19 
13 13 208 156 312 156 
37 3t 555 408 555 269 
1 1 10 9 22 12 
59 59 472 530 510 313 
22 21 326 315 455 13 
100 92 1,180 1,058 1,239 635 
16 15 133 140 200 98 
8 8 112 160 112 112 
20 21 190 294 304 191 
35 39 420 554 525 377 
4,409 | 4,228 | 60,490 | 57,918 76, 693 40, 680 


TABLE 78.—Rye: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1901-1921. 


| 
De- 
ber of 
ero E 
Year. pre- April. | May. June 
vious 
year. 
FG. | 4h ch. |) Pott | Ps te 
190152 99.1 93.1 94.6 93.9 
9902 2-3 89.9 85.4 83.4 88.1 
IBS es 98.1 97.9 93.3 90.6 
1) i ee ee 92.7 82.3 81.2 86.3 
1905 = 35 90.5 92.1 93.5 94.0 
190625 95.4 90.9 92.9 89.9 
cL 96.2 | 92.0 88.0 88.1 
1908. =.= 91.4) 89.1 90.3 91.3 
1909-7 2 87.6 87.2 83.1 89.6 
ASIO-- 5. 94.1 92.3 91.3 90.6 
st 92.6 89.3 90.0 88.6 


When 
Hes | Year. 
vested. | 
P. ct. 
93.0 || 1912..... 
90. 2 || 1913.....| 
89.5 || 1914..... 
88.9 || 1915..... 
93.2 || 1916..... 
91.3 || 1917..... 
89.7 || 1918..... 
91.2 || 1919..... 
91.4 |} 1920..... 
87.5 || 1921._... 
85.0 1922. 55 <i 
} 


De- 

ae Wh 

er 0 en 
pre- April. | May. | June. har- 
vious vested. 
year, 

P.ct. | Poth. | Beck. | eee eee 
93.3 ue 87.5 97.7 88.2 
93.5 <3 91.0 90.9 88.6 
95.3 91.3 93.4 93.6 92.9 
93.6 89.5 93.3 92.0 92.0 
91.5 87.8 88.7 86.9 87.0 
88.8 86.0 88.8 $4.3 79.4 
4.1 85.8 85.8 83.6 80.8 
89.0 99.6 95.3 | aio 85.7 
89.8 86.8 85.1 84.4 83.5 
90.5 90.3 92.5 90.3 86.9 
92.2 89.0 :) By fl ee (= 25 
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RYE—Continued. 
TABLE 79.—Rye: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 
estimates. . 
[000 omitted.] 
August | ; 
¢ - Final 
Year. May. | June. July. production 4 
| estimate. | estimate. 
Bushels, | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Sap ANOS a 4 SRLS 38 44,255 43, 537 44,001 41, 884 48, 862 
(lS Ee ee 60, 735 57, 866 56, 098 56, 044 62,933 
(SS Sea 2) aa eae ae 82, 629 81, 046 81, 604 76, 687 91,041 
oR ea Sa OR iret Sean te 108, 725 107, 381 102, 689 84,552 75, 483 
es a ee aa 79, 789 80, 006 81,997 77, 893 60, 490 
ame mepeetiprees:. eace. he ke 75,226 | 73,967 | 73,278 67, 412 | 67, 762 
[ll a Ee ee. | 72,007} 71,011 | 69,956 | 64,332 | 157,918 
1 Preliminary. 


TaBLE 80.—Rye: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Value per 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel (cents). acre 
(dollars).1 
¢S x 28 | | os 
State. |2. Sa | | a. | 
be am | ES | 
SS a | | } | > j 
Si } “| tems } } | } | oy | 
a> 3 | | | ta | 
ISS x eale|e ee elxi2|e2el/s ao | @ eye lice SE} ns 
|S |2/8/8/8 oeis|2/8/3/2/38|2)2)8 Sir") 8 
| | } | } j | / | 
ieee oe (10 Dieta aces 0.18. ea 150 100 98} 101, 102; 127) 200 227 175) 195) 175/35. 45/26.25 
Canty. oo= 2c 19.9'20.5.22.020.0.18.0)19.0) 145) 92) 92, 98 102) 125, 210 205, 200, 174 150)35.79/28.50 
oT 16.9/19.0.16.516.017.5)15. 5| 122) 76| 75, 89) 93) 128 184 172) 150) 158) 99\27.61/15.34 
LA ae 17.6)18. 5/18. 5/16.0)17.5|17.5| 123) 79) 80) 82) 92! 117 175! 173) 160) 170, 102/28.39|17.85 
‘3 ee ee Pedes | 0/16. 0) up) 77) 4 8) S| 109 170 165 id 140 ake 60,15. 20 
i eee hs.sho.oha.s 13.015.0/11.0} 122) = 79) 92) Pe 123, 178 171) 160; 136 100 29, 50l11.00 
j |<: Sees 14. 9)16. 0115.0 14.0)15.4/14.0} 119) 80} 76) 86) 8S} 110 168] 170) 163; 156, 92\23.25/12 88 
1 a ee 12.3}15.0)12.011.5 i2.011.0) 123} 85 81) 90) 93) 107) 175) 175 170: 155) 95)19.76)10.45 
We val . 12. 6/13. 5|13.713.0/11.0)12.0} 124! 84) 87, 90 93) 119 169 180 165 160 95/21.11/11.40 
Ars ee os 8.9}10.0) 9.0) 8.9) 9.5) 7.0) 147 » 98) £4 105 130 a 198, 210 190 ry 8.75 
| | | | | 
ees ee 10. 4/10. 0)11.2 atibaied 221, 145) 150; 150; 151| 185 285) 295 295, 300 25028. 43/25.00 
Gas. 25. 9.0) 8.3) 8.8) 8.9100) 9.0} 186 146) 135) 150, 140, 160 270 210 272, 210 175 20. 26)15.75 
Ohio) 28 [15:7 18.0/17.0 16.014. 4/13.0) 110 75) 69} 81} 83) 120 161) 150; 145) 135, 84/22 10.92 
free Sere 14. 5/15.0)16.514.014.0/13.0) 107 68 62) 85) 82) 119 160) 152, 140, 130 73/20.71) 9.49 
Soe 17.1)17. gs ball Re 108 ki 65, 85) 83) 122 165) 150 130 130 wis 13.60 
wich 5.45 = 13. 9/14. 0)14.3,13.314.7/13.0) 108 65 62 91 8 130 165 150 128 130 70/19.85) 9.10 
Wis. 2... ;. 16. 5/18. 517.6 15. 8,16. 0/14. 5| 108} 61; 57; 91) 87) 132 169 150 133) 130 71 24.17/10.30 
i ae 17.6)18. 5/20.015.0 17.0}17. 5) 103) 50, 48 89} 81) 127 167, 150 130) i122 62/24.04/10.85 
figura} ..3.¢ 17.2}18.0/19.0,15.9|17.0)16.1) 102) 62) 60) 77; 80) 115) 155) 147) 132) 117 73 23. 25/11. 75 
MGS Sse 12. 8/14. sl ome 0 c 2 a 80) 75, 87| 86 123 165) 163, 150, 125 ia te 72| 9.63 
N. Dak. ....} 9.8 9 sli0.5) 8.010.911.9 99) 47| 45 al 79| 125 164 145) 121) 119 58)13.80| 6.38 
S-Dake- 2 - 15.3/16.0)18.013.0.13.516.0' 96, 52) 50) 78 76) 118 155) 141, 125 109 58/20. 48) 9.28 
iy) 14. 3/15. 612.9 16.314.1/12.7| 95) 56, 60) 74, 73: 116 155) 135, 115) 103 60/18. 68] 7.62 
Kans. ..... .|13.0)14.0)14.311.013.012.5) 106, 68 75) 80) 76 110 167! 170 141| 100 68/18. 43) 8.50 
iS ee as mead 127 88 87, 95 94 129 175 161 175 150 ae eae 
| } i | | 
.| 9.0} 9. s'10.0 8.0 9.0) 8.0) 144 98 99 98 103) 135. 195 192: 200) 190 135 16.98 10.80 
.(10.6) 9.511.0 9.510.912.0| 189, 134 140 110, 135) 175) 268 261 260, 250 160,25. 77/19. 20 
.|12.1)10.0) 5.4 17.016.012.0) 138) 110 101; 99 103, 120 196 235 167 150 10019.34)12.00 
_|12.4/10.011.014.015.012.0, 114) 87 86) 95 77 125 170 187) 150). 100 6617.21) 7.92 
‘ ci es ia 9.5 mi 9.0 143, 105 >) 105, 100 | 150 210 200) 220 he 
| ac saw 100) 60 55) 70 65) 96) 165 144 185| 108 salts. 40 5.30 
14. 8/14.018.0) 9.018.015.0| 107 65 64) 81, 90 108 155, 152) 180) 115) 5820.54) 8.70 
11.016.0| 7.0, 8.811.811.5| 94 55 60 65 70 105 146 140 130 105 6014.34) 6.90 
9.1 neo es ty 9.3 111; 68 a 60, 4 as 160 180 | 150 Hy tee 6.51 
| : | | | 
15. 7/15.515.014.0 14.0 20.0 99 60 58} 67; 68 95 135 165| 175) 100 7020.06/14.00 
11.612.710.012.0 9.514.0| 118 65 60) 85 75, 111) 175) 200 185) 160 6519.14) 9.10 
11.7)12.7 11.0 8.412. 014.2 121; 70, 75) 100) 90) 115 170) 205 190) 125, 68 18.93 9.66 
' | as SSS SS SS SS ee eee ee ae ae a 
U a eh a a a 18.7)107.0)66.3 63.4/85.5 83.4 122.1 166.0,151.6 133.2 126.8 70.2 19. 54 9. 62 
| | 1 | | 


1 Based upon farm price Dec, 1. 
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Tasxe 81.—Rye: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1908-1921. 


ere 
Pe a ; 
Year. g 5 | < 
= ee a 
= & = 
Le) 
73.3) 74.@) 74. 
73.4} 73.8} 75.0 
74.8} 76.1) 76.5 
73.3} 73.1) 71.9 
82. 7 84.4 84.0) 
63.8} 68.9 63.2 
62.5} 61.7) 61.9 
90. 2} 100.6 105, 4 
85.3} 88.3) 85.6 
118. 5) 123.5 126.0 


3 Oe as 

a | 8 glial s 

gZle|é¢ =| 2 B} 8 | 8 

aie} s | & ae se 

< a 5 < n a A < 
75.3) 74.7| 76.3] 75.4) 74.2) 72.8) 74.1 73.6} 73.9 
77.3) 78. 81.2} 81.7{ 78.5] 72.4) 72.8) 74.8 74.2 
76.6) 74.9} 74.8) 74.6] 74. 74.1) 72.8 74,5) 73:7 
75.4) 75. 77.9| 76.9} 75.5; 76.9} 79.7 83.2) 781 
85.1) 84.6} 86.1) 83.6] 77.9) 70.8] 70.1 66.3) 74,9 
62.9) 62.4) 64.1) 63.2 | 63.0} 64.8 63.4) 63.8 
63.0) 62.9) 64.4) 63.1 75. 4| 79.0 86.5) 72.8 
160. 4} 101.9} 98.1) 93.7 85. 5} 81.7 83.4) 89.2 
83.6) 83.7 . 8] 83.3 99.7) 104.1 122.1; 99,7 
135. 6} 164.1) 183.0) 177.1 161.9) 169.8 166. 0) 156.5 
35. 1 -6 159. 3} 154. 6 151. 6} 167, 4 
5. 7 . 3} 135. 8 133. 2} 138.5 
9 168. 9) 162.3 1 

Ay 89. 9) 


TABLE 82.—Rye: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of No. 2, Chicago, 1910-11 


to 1921-22.) 

be Li . 

bed ete es 

Crop year : = a 3 a g 

B|\Bl|e/8)8] 8 

5 < a O14 Qa 
pa at : 
WIE PS ee $0.77 |$0.75 |$0. 74 |$0.76 |$0. 79 |$0. 81 
as Bee ees -84) .86] .Sb} OT ; .951 «98 
iL APS BRS Sere eee 74) .72}] .69| .69F .64] .61 
[ibs | ee -63} .60 )) .67| «65.64 -63 
Wore ths Ck Se oe -64|) .84] .95 | .92| £02) 1.10 
ttle ee ee ee 1.08} 1.00} .96| 1.01] .99)| .97 
be eae ee eS 93 | 1.13 | 1.20 | 1.23 | 1.47 | 1.41 
NONRK1S coord dewelso 2.27 | 1.90 | 1.86 | 1.84 | 1.78 | 1.82 
PSeISS FS. Ae... 1.73 | 1.67 | 1.63 | 1.63 | 1.68 | 1.59: 
LL. 1,55 | 1.54 | 1.40 | 1. 38 | 1,42 | 1.66 
FQQOH 21 oc even cecee. 2.04} 1.90 | 1.99 | 1.69 | 1.59 | 1.61 
| 7)” 1,27 | 1.07 | 1.04 ~86 | .79) .86 
11-year average. | 1E7 | 118i) 1529 


| 1. 21 | 1.13 | 1.18 


1 From Howard Bartel’s “Red Book.” 
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TasLE 83.—Rye (including flour): International trade, calendar years 1911-1920. 


Average 1911-1913 1918 1919 1920 
: | } 
Country. SS | 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | imports. | Exports. 
[ae OL ES SE. PSO bl Pe oe Pere 
PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
Ar rentinat i. 2.2. (1) AANee cost. Ss pp eos 160-|--..-.-... ES se 
Bulgaria. . 226... 25 <0 1 Py eat Seegesecr | See sae te Ioickehweeubasemas sas eee ences: 17 
(Cris ae ee 86 69 295 798 | i0 1, 897 21 3,143 
Germany............. aS OD Os MEOH 2.20 RE = 8 3 she nate bch shaw nndos 17,396 850 
Roumania........... 49 SAUER Teese ca [e oe cacke qa LODE s saa dnsleeteca eons 1,560 
Raseia..... swt6 Roose 5, 231 ee Sees |e eee Lrcwteieecbilts yink carey Jars sratdraagld Sra ae meee 
United States. 5.0). <.-2. 5 Eo) | Pa eee a 16: 30Ssitceoey cece 4074943[3) occu 59, 253 
PRINCIPAL IMPORT- | | 
ING COUNTRIES. 
Austria-Hunegary....- 1,224 1G ees. ke fe os ce gahen Sek etetlie cb cerca shen nee esteem 
PRUE ob aes om a -toma 6, 157 O14. ae. cos Solis s aaesecis 1, 724 1. 3, 768 64 
Denmark........-... 8, 587 303 Gye 641 396 748 965 
Mmlarid’ 7/-=22=..-54. 15, 472 47 345 | (@) 4,672 (@) 2018) ee wes sete 
PANIC sO soe 525 4: 4,138 7 1,346 1 665 15{ 16,351 14 
LiL are Be) ee 721 2 3, 506 (1) 379 9 2, 391 (4) 
Netherlands.......... 31,023 | 18,870 tl) (2) 1, 906 483 602 2,089 
Norway.........--.-- 10,520 42 Ss 009e = 25242 6,190 4:| 8,374 10 
Baveden. {bck =. 3.25. 3, 769 40° 138 | 140 96 | 5: | 68L 
Switzerland.......... 729 1; el @) FP) » ies Q) | 153 | 2 
United Kingdom..... 2,195 4 5,300 | 8 1,620 3} 2,067 | 192 
Other countries. ...-.-. 541 352 5 89 49 45 | 540 | 608 
Totak...........} 107,343 | 107,587 15, 233 17, 987 19,345 43,955 | 54, 276 69, 448 


1 Less than 500 busheis. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


TABLE 84.—BPuckwheat: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., m the United States, 
1849-1921. 


{See headnote of Table 4.] _ 


1 ! t 
wn a U Ok Ln~ay moO wn | be abs Ow Ln wm oD 
2 |B.| sa 28 |os | ee) |S | B.| 82 28 \oe | Ss 
S ae Ms |e Da ang 3 a) 22 |e =) A 
Blea | ES |B las mad mw. |mate:| Se |B lacs ms 
ea | SS G lan Se Sag SA) a5 4 l¢q AR 
ee ba BS IES |og 8 £3|23 |] 1 |22 | og pate 
Aa ee |) be 82 jal == tom Se | mo rs aa = ~~ 
Year. °° 2 So a ‘jam ro) oS 2 ot ls > aI on 
a Tey | gece a33 oS a orm eno) =\ea ons 
om | S| SO forte > a | Ber ae) (Os, | Sas | Sly . ese 
POl ee | So-lacal goa| Sah . | BO] SE] So Ss5| 6g] Bete 
2 Bel se |jsesiBskt| 98s & |e Ba | 38 [p2s|Hae| sss 
5 = Es |SA8\5C8| om & | 8 > 2a |FAS| 52S] See 
cae Mate Lepage tet Eee A me lt id |e ie fe A 
LEIS) eee] SSeS ee] eee te ON gOT Some ool sone salons camiserne 1907| 838) 17.7) 14,858; 70.0) 10,397) 116,127 
1859... Ray aiaos Sel aise citi2 JH d Ae eS ee eee eee oe 1908 353, 19.4) 16,541) 75.7| 72,518) 186,702 
1866-75..... 730) 18.3) 13,369] 72.8) 9, 735)_......... 1909) 878) 20.5) 17,983) 70.2) 12,628) 158,160 
1876-85... .. 799 Was5) 116i); G47) 7, 520)... =~... 1910; 1860) 20.5) 17,598) 66.1) 11,636) 223 
1886-95. .... 879} 14.6} 12,854) 5427) 7,031)........-. 1911 833) 21.1) 17,549) 72.6) 12,735; 180 
i ee 853) 18:5| 15,805| 39.3| 6,211] 1,677,102; 1912 841) 22.9] 19,249] 66.1) 12,720, 1,347 
1897... = 838} 20:6! 17,260) 42.1! 7,259) 1,370,403! 1913) 805! 17.2) 13,833! 75.5! 10, 445! 580 
Uhh sae ae 841; 17.2) 13,961) 45.0} 6,278}-1, 533,980). 1914) 792) 21.3) 16,881) 76.4) 12,892) 413, 643 
pi) 1 807; 16.1) 13,001) 55.9} 7,263 426,822} 1915, 769) 19.6) 15,056} 78.7) 11,843) 515,304 
1900:.......| 705; 14.9] 11,810} 55.8] 6,588] 123,540! 1916] 828| 14.1) 11,662! 112.7) 13,147] 260, 102 
Uy US See 852; 18.4) 15,693) 56.4} 8) 857 719,615 1917| 924) 17.3) 16,022) 160.0) 25, 631 5, 567 
[7 85! 17.9} 15,286} 59.6) 9,110) 117, 953} 1918) 1,027, 16.5] 16,905/ 166.5} 28, 142) 119; 516 
C.. > ee 870} 17.5} 15,248} 60.8}. 9,277 31,006; 1919; 1700! 20.6} 14,399) 146.1) 21,032) 244,785 
1904:.......| 876} 18.6| 16,327| 62.5} 10,208} 316,399; 1920} 701) 18.7] 13, 1a) 128.3) 16, 863 399, 437 
1995....---- 840} 18.8) 15,797; 58.6) 9, 261 696,513; 1921{ 2671) 21.0} 14, 079) SE. 27 U1, 488) ~ . asst 
Bh 865) 18. 2) 15,734) 59.7) 9; 386 WOOF AOU ania ams Seleme| se aictae |S ocaicee [acts Sajal tow tei nail teciers Se 


1 Acreage adjusted to: census basis. 2 Preliminary estimate. 
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BUCKWHEAT—Continued. 
TaBLE 85.—Buckwheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States; 1920-21. 


_ 
: Total value, basis 
Thousands of acres. itera relay Dee. 1 price (thou- 

State. * | sands of dollars). 

1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 

Maine: 22=' 8 Joc posce-akees sean aee ee 14 13 378 351 578 351 
New Hampshire 1 1 20 21 18 
Vermont....... 4 4 84 88 113 79 
Massachusetts 1 1 19 18 27 22 
Connecticut loo ses seen ais saeesses 2 2 34 35 54 49 
New York: sef.06 [5:65 5.2. acme ass sees ersciee 215 193 4,300 4,150 6, 020 3,444 
Wows Jersey". oo oats ea cac ee = econ 8 8 144 168 216 168 
Poeunsylyanis -. sec escanese sores ee cc eee 232 | 225 4,176 5,175 5, 011 3, 881 
Delawares: 5s Eee ee cess peetceeee 7 7 126 98 151 74 
Maryland eins se eon eee ae Sore sees 12 9 240 171 319 145 
VWitpinia {2.2 5. atc eee at don ot eee cs cede 19 17 410 357 574 293 
West Virginian... c2he. 3.202255. anese seen 32 31 624 682 874 559 
North Caroling, 225, eae eee ee once 6 5 120 85 132 72 
Ohio. 2 SRE ee Re ras css dea Scene 26 21 543 525 570 551 
Wngiania s: Sy oe 1. Nadal s eee e soeee wc ewan 6 6 120 114 144 114 
RNINOIS= 2": 5 Pee BES. acess - seuss - stee ee 4 4 72 70 98 77 
Michipan 2 fees ..c cates cceacst detbsas cece 40 39 580 624 632 487 
WVISCOMST NE Ae. oo. se bete ca ccateeeeaca oes 27 40 432 596 518 447 
PTINGSOLS: Se ioe se tawete nw ocetee voto en 25 27 400 432 424 302 
TOW o occ tee Se cnnk ete anbaccstes- 5 eee 6 5° 102 15 137 60 
MAISSOUTL: -5. Gare. saw deiswe cee daceeestaeeae 1 1 16 14 25 21 
Nebraska sts. < fac seeares er as eect eee 1 1 16 16 16 13 
KeOTHCKy ec tue Sinewuaeaencomnetneaeen a 8 8 120 160 120 160 
Wennessee: £62 4. .'s- Jah sa 2 Zee Ee aes 4 3 66 54 86 51 
United States sarc saeco acccew cee 701 671 | 13, 142 | 14, 079 16, 863 11,438 


TABLE 86.—Buckwheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 
1901-1921. 


j 
| | | When | When | When 
Year. | Aug. Sept. har- || Year Aug. | Sept. har- Year Aug. | Sept. | har- 
| | vested | | vested. | | vested. 
| | eae | eee 
| } 
then) bette | Pct. Paha | eehal Peace wP Cbs! ie. Eke 1h) eee 
1901. -=.j 791-4 90.9 90.5 || 1908....| 89.4 87.8 81.6 || 1915... 92.6 88.6 81.9 
1902. . 91.4 86.4 80.5 || 1909. - 86.4 81.0 79.5 || 1916....) 87.8 78.5 66.9 
1903... 93.9 91.0 83.0 || 1910... 87.9 82.3 81.7 || 1917....| 92.2 $0.2 74.8 
1904... 92.8 91.5 88.7 || 1911. . 82.9 83.8 81.4 |} 1918....| 88.6 83.3 75.6 
1905. . 92.6 91.8 | 91.6 || 1912....} 88.4 91.6 89.2 || 1919....) 88.1 90.1 88.0 
1906. . 93.2 91.2 84.9 | 1913. - 85.5 75.4 65.9 || 1920. 90.5 91.1 85.6 
1907. . 91.9 77.4 80.1 || 1914....) 88.8 87.1 83.3 || 1921....| 87.2 85.6 87.4 
| 


TABLE 87.—Buckwheat: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 


estimates. 
[000 omitted.] 
Y A September.| Octob Noe | inet 
ear. ugust. | September. ctober. | production . 
4 estimate. | Stimate 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


Le eee eee | Me eee 2 ei ee 16, 000 18, 000 18, 000 19, 124 19, 249 
TOs ieee aaa tamed Fettig s or Te 17, 000 15, 000 14, 000 14) 455 13, 833 
POU) a bboes. (SCE SB 3s 20 i eee 16, 897 17, 106 16, 882 17, 025 16, 881 
IOUS: tetas 0h ea AE eee 17,651 17, 556 16, 738 16, 350 15, 056 
tole. L! See MAS RS CAr see See 17,114 15,788 13, 922 11) 447 11) 662 
S170 ethan, Tf REE RTT A ee 19) 876 20, 226 17, 895 16, 813 16, 022 
CONE BURRS tars Aad cel Carers SPE 20, 623 20, 093 19, 473 18,370 16, 905 
TOG BOCA 6 ROE ea at eet ae 18, 002 19, 193 20, 076 20, 120 14; 399 
$000... 0 hed Bh Me Gite) Cae 4 14,790 15, 528 15, 532 14) 321 13,142 

Deverage: SS ps Sie a eee 17,550|  17,610| 16,946 16, 447 | 15, 239 
1921 ....0.:... ees as 8 | 12, 957 | 13, 042 | 14, 263 14, 894 | 114,079 


Statistics of Buckwheat. 
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TaBLE 88.—Buckwheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 


State. 


Conn... 


eee ew eee 


e115 


States. 
Value pe 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel (cents), acre 
(dollars).1 
g Wigt2 abe al g 
g | £3 | ES 
BQ on | | oN 
> cf | aS 
ay wo s a 
os Re Taal a= 
oS|r~ ao <7) oinw Sy Gc) tH D0 | © ~ 2) 2 S aed oD o 
E\e|S|S 8/8 ish s)a/8/s/5)/2)/8/2)8 |e" s 
ee aa | | peed 
23. 9/21. 5) 20. ols 0/27. olor. 0 56, 60) 70 95) 150) 150) 175) 153) 100,33. 67)27.00 
18. 4/16. 0/17. 0,18. 0 20. 021. 0 66} 70} 81) 100, 183} 200) 156) 122] 88/27. 15118. 48 
21. 220. 0,21. 0'22. 021. 0/22. 0 80} 82} 82) 105] 150, 160) 170) 135] 90:29. 55/19. 80 
.|17. 615. 0 16. 020. 0/19. 0/18. 0 80, 84 95) 140) 166) 196, 160) 140) 125'27. 45,22. 50 
17. 8/17. 3/19. ee 0)17. 0/17. 5 95) 95} 96) 120) 200; 210) 200) 160) 13932. 10/24.32 
19, 3/18. 0,15. 0 22. 0/20. 0'21. 5 81{ 76) 80) 122) 160) 175) 145) 140) 83,25. 92'17. 84 
18. 6/18. 0 18. 0/18. 018. 0.21. 0 76; 83} 83, 108; 158; 170) 150) 150) 100 2¢. 71/21. 00 
19, 7/18. 0,18. 0,21. 6,18. 0/23. 0 73| 76| 78) 111) 163, 160) 140) 120) 75.25.1017.25 
18, 1/20. 0 20. 518, 0/18. 0/14. 0 69) 76) 75) 118 148 143) 160) 120) 7526.35 10.50 
20. 6/21. Me is 0 20. 0/19. 0 75) 81) 72); 110) 165) 165) 155) 133) 85/30. 1616.15 
-|20. 7\21. 1,21. 0)19. 0/21. 6)21.0 80} 84 80 95) 150) 163) 155) 140) 82:28. 7617.22 
20. 4\20. 0 19. 5,21. 0/19, 5,22. 0 78; 83) 80) 101) 170) 173) 170) 140) 82:29. 84)18. 04 
18. 8/20. 0 20. 0/17. 0/20. 0/17. 0 78| 83] 82) 85] 130) 150) 140) 110) 985'23. 3414. 45 
20. 5/17. 2:16. 0/23. 2'20. 9,25. 0 76| 76! 77| 110 153) 156! 155} 105! 105'25. 73:26. 25 
17. 1/15. 0|15. 0/16. 5/20. 0/19. 0 75, 78 80) 112) 155 160 150) 120) 100,23. 23/19. 00 
18. 0,19. 0/17. 8/18. 018.017. 4 80 95 90; 130) 170) 180 180} 136) 110 28. 66.19.14 
(12.7) 9. 0/10. 0/13. 8/14. 5/16. 0 70| 71) 72] -115| 147| 170} 137] 109] 78/15. 52)12. 48 
15, 0,12. 2/15. 9116. 216. 0 14. 9 69| 76, 83, 116) 174 165 150) 120) 7521.4411.18 
16. 4,14. 0/17. 0/19. 0/16. 0/16. 0 64) 70, 75, 112) 135) 170, 130) 106) 70/21. 25/11. 20 
/14. 6/12, 0/15. 0/14. 0/17. 0/15. 0 81) 77 80, 125 200) 180 169) 134) 8023. 24/12. 00 
| | 
14. 6,15. 0/13. 0/15. 0/16. 014.0 85) 93 90) 133) 144 180) 184) 155) 150/93. 20/21.00 
15. 6,16. 014. 0,16. 0,16. 0/16. 0 79, 84 95 110; 150, 165 180) 100) 80.22. 12/12. 80 
L620 TSS0 4. 0)1320)15: 0)}20).0|55 = 25 sec) soee| = ceo) soe .<| oles Sass ease | 104) 120} 100)..... 20. 00 
17.017. 0/18. 0,15. 5 16.5 18.0 75| 78 76, 100) 150° 140) 150, 130) 95 22.6817.10 
-118. 7, 316. 5,20. 6)18. 7 21. 0,109. 2 66. 1) 5. 5 76. 4 78. 7 112. 7,160. 0,166. pias. 1 128.3 81. 2,25, 0817.05 
; | | | | 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


TABLE 89.—Buckwheat: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1908-1921. 


| 
| 


. . i 

. 8 me a 2 

b sal a ge | See 

Year. 5 peal eee : z ga | 3 I Bg | BS 
3 = 2 Bb o re = $s ro} 2 o Ho 
als|s a =| Pa 3 a | s 8 ° | 8 
& sy = = = 5 < 7) o) Z ey NS 
| 

a1. 7| 72.0) 72 77.0! 75.8| 86.0) 80.1} 80.0) 77.2) 77.1) 75.6) 76.4 
74.3) 74.2) 75. 78. 8) 83.4) 86.9) 82.9) 76.9| 75.0) 71.6) ‘'0.1) 75.0 
70.0} 72.0) 70. 71.0) 73.7) 78.0} 74.8) 72.6} 71.3) 65.9) 6€.1) 69.8 
65. 8} 64.4) 64 65.8) 70.1) 72.4) 76.0} 74.0) 69.6} 73.0) 72.6) 70.3 
73.7| 73.6) 76. 79.9 84.8) 86.2) 83.6) 76.6) 69.7) 65.5) 66.1] 72.6 
66.8) 69.4) 67. 71.4; 70.8) 72.9) 72.4) 70.0! 74.1) 75.5) 75.5) 72.4 
76. 6) 75.6} 75 77.3) 79.0} 85.5) 81.2) 79.8) 78.7! 78.0! 76.4) 77.9 
77.9| 83.7) 85. 84.6} 86.9) 92.1) 89.2! 81.4) 73.7) 78.5) 78.7) 81.0 
81.5) 80.7) 83 84.9) 87.0} 93.1] 89.0} 86.4) 90.4) 102.9) 112.7) 94.7 
117. 2} 114.6) 124 150. 6| 183. 7} 209. 2} 189.3) 164.3) 154.4) 154.2) 160.0} 153.2 
162. 7) 161.9) 168. . 1] 176. 0) 191. 0} 200. 8) 192. 7) 190.3) 180.0) 173.0) 166. 5) 174.7 
162. 9) 158.1) 148. 49. 6} 147.3) 165. 6} 160. 8} 165. 9) 159. 8) 162.0) 151.0) 146. 1) 154.7 
150. 7) 154.9) 155. 7] 163. 1) 168. 8) 180. 2) 202. 7} 181.3} 176. 3) 159. 4) 131.0) 128. 3) 152.0 
125. 4) T18. 7; 116. 3} 109. 3) 115.9) 116.1) 115.3) 119. 7) 114. 4] 106.0) 83.9} 81.2) 102.4 
Average 1912-1921.) 109.5) 109.1) 110.1) 111.1) 115.7) 124.5) 131.9} 126. 4) 119.9] 114.8] 109. 4] 109.2] 113.6 


— 
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Tasis 90.—Flazr: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1920. 


| Area (thousands of! 

| acres). 
Country. pas 

agel 

ig99- | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 

1913. | 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Saskatchewan.... 
Alberta: - - 


Total Canada. 


Total North oe 
America 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Argentima-........... 
Uraguny2-—- = 252. 

Total South | 

America ..... | 

EUROPE 
Mapa. one ee 
Croatia-Siavonia~.....) 17/5... .).2...<]2-.- 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. .|......|......|..-..-|.--.-- 
Beipigmn >-s2-22—---s|) ” OOlescscel 
Buleanaes 23 2e- | | 
Czrechoslovakia= 25.21.45 oNotcs-2 1 383 
ice Se ae oe 361, 228 52 
Bemesrye>. 5. C7 ane eee 
ivehndilss— 2 525-- Fa 53] 143 96 
i a er oe 22} 48 47 
Netherlands.......... 233 14 24 
Hoarranias. .2- =... 52) 4186 548 
Russia proper a ae De yj OR Se eS Ee | 
PUlgnd 4-2... ae =. ae | 776 
Northern Caucasia.. ic eee | ee 
Serbres 2 esses 5 Ci | pee ae be a 
Spake oo Sos eeee eae ee | 4 2 
Swateme 33 ce 4 |) ae 

Total Huropes.|. 3; Sf7i--- -.|o.- [2 

ASIA. 


British. India *........| 3, 821).3, 707 1, 989}. 3, Bs 
12). ” 85 983) 
285 


Russia, Asiatic... ee aoe aes 
Total Asia ..... ABS ES As 
AFRICA | 
0) een ee ed 
SORE On. Sop Scare Se eae [obo 
— 
Grand total. ._./15, 261/...._- NER, 


-| 1,036 1,068 1,093 Sse oe 


a 


| 
Production. 
| 


Seed (thousands of 
bushels 


Fiber (thousands of 
pounds). 


Aver-| Aver- 
age agel 
1909 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1909- 1918 1919 


1913. 


, 473 


16, 890, 28, 830 
| 35; 299) 82° 980 


35, 175 
6, 289 5, 291 
17, 276) 7, 


| 24 435) 


1 Five-year average except in a few cases where statistics were unavailable. 


2 Old boundaries. 

3 Bohemia and Moravia only. 

4Includes Bessarabia but excludes Dobrudja. 
Former Kingdom and Bessarabia. 


6 Former Kingdom, Bessarabia and Bukowina. 
7 Former Russian Poland and Western Galicia. 
8 Includes some native States. 
§ Unofficial. 
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Production. 


| 
| 


Year. 
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Taste 91.—Flaz (seed and fiber): World production as far as reported, 1896-1920. 


Production. 


i nee TRO eat 
oy Biesee 
we > u 
BAsSnrsA 
We URS A RR AA On 


aa 
*, ee 
wWO1N 0 
al 
‘ . eve 
. ree 
. ’ Don ii 
. 0 wes 
. ‘. cw 
. ‘ Tae 
. ‘oe Poe 
eo ates 
' oe es 
. Os tan € 
. ta , oe 
. oe 
. en (yen | 
. ‘ Loy 
. ae oo 
. yt Oe 
’ Qethet Careertra ey 
ORHAN HIN Om OD 
SRS aS SS 
AXRXAAAAARAMH 
sr Bs oe Oo Oh De Dh 


DUS ooo s=cboeadec es 


SoA ree et 


= BSRRS SANNNES 


iseeeeeesssess 


a NA 


Ct ed 


nN a NN 
et et rt et ret ON eS 


.8228338383833 


SOS OAT PID OS OUTS 


cEREE aeeuecce 
Eeeeaes Segaes 


1896... 

1897. 

3998. ... 

1899 

1800 

Yee ee 
To Bee eee 
LipSense + Se 


xports 
fiseal year 


e 


Domestic 


Farm value 
Dec. 1. 


ee ee eee reese | 


1849-1921. 
| Production. 
y: 11, G00 | 


| 
| 


| 


[See headnote of Table 4.] 
Average | 


yield 
per acre. 


xe gexes 

ae ON 

Pee es dine es = Br 

as aveds 
I ww 

m° Rak 

meat 

PS) 

‘Pe geage 

5S S5R8nn 

Lr, Sn RAN 

cn RE “BR 

’ mim Aa 

Sow et WS 

‘ 

. 


296. 
215 
233 
988 
529 
886 
934 


7, 419 

8, 653, 235 
666 
679 
12) 393 
366 
426 
391 

16, 170, 415 


593) 668 


5, G02, 496 


19, 


2 
) 499, 227 


6, $41, 806 


976 
4, 323 


ar IRN 
isis Aa 
1 st bs Betz 

Raass Fas 
SA aha RNR 
LOA bps Tal 


882, 899 


65, 193 


4, 277, 313 


Cte! 


Sanae Nese 


> 
z 
> 
> 
, 
2 


aca $2223 82388 


Paate 


igdg seges 


9 a 


rt 1 CO 6 
age Tie 


RRS 


; RANKS 


$09 te 00 <ten Bac 


tetas résis 


eee g2288 te 


NOR RN 


ALAN 


Acreage. 


Year. 


TABLE 92.—Flazseed: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


DOD tec ssaec~s|-= 


jt 


Le mY a ee 


Ph ih) MOAAN 


| 
| 


PR Ran eiactae oo atlas 


CL oe 


LD! a ee 
ik 2: = ee 


i a ae 
iL le eee ee 
a eee ear eee 


“eee 


So nn 
Che a as ae 
eoiich cP Se apie ae 


3 Preliminary estimate. 


2 Acreage adiusted to census basis. 


1 Approximate. 
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TABLE 93.—Flazseed: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1920-21. 


State. 


Thousands of acres. 


Production (thou- 
sands of bushels). 


MVISCOnSINAE a=. ss saeee ween = 
Minnesdtac-2.- 5. Uoesseeaees === 


North Dakota.2220255 5.88... 
South Dakotas: 2.22652 08.25 


| 
} 
1920 1921 | 1920 a 1921 1920 1921 

ght ee eee 9 99 63 210 
a eras EEE 320 ost 3, 040 2,726 5, 563 116 
eS oe ll ll 132 96 238 147 
i eee I 761 395 4, 033 2, 534 7, 179 624 
mucaxeectae 220 216 2) 200 1, 404 3, 630 1, 952 
AAS 2 5 3 45 24 70 36 
a a teem 23 20 159 134 286 181 
ee eS 407 225 1, 058 1, 125 1, 852 1,575 
ng ak 1 6 ll 
5 Ale Ped Va eed sz57 1, 165 | 10, 774 | 8,112 | 19,039 11, 732 


TaBLE 94.—Flaxseed: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 


1903-1921. 


Year. |July.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct. || Year. | July. 


Bich \Weeceaeks Ch. De. 
1903...| 86.2 | 80.3 | 80.5 | 7 
1904...] 86.6 | 78.9 | 85.8] 8 
1905...| 92.7 | 96.7 | 94.2 | 9 
1906. ..] 93.2 | 92.2 | 89.0] 8 
1907...| 91.2 | 91.9 | 85.4 7 
1908... .| 92.5 | 86.1 | 82.5 8 
1909. ..| 95.1 | 92.7 | 88.9 | 8 


bye FS O'S ST ee 


Aug.|Sept.} Oct. 


ct. PCE Ee Cha |eelee| ees 
0 || 1910...| 65.0 | 51.7] 48.3 | 47.2 
0 || 1911..-.] 80.9 | 71.0] 68.4] 69.6 
5 || 1912...] 88.9 | 87.5 | 86.3 | 83.8 
4 || 1918...] 82.0 | 77.4 | 74.9 | 74.7 
0) 1914...| 90.5 | 82.1 | 72.9} 77.4 
2 || 1915...| 88.5 | 91.2 | 87.6 | 84.5 
9 || 1916...| 90.3 | 84.0 | 84.8] 86.2 


July. | Aug. 
Bot Pact. 
84.0 | 60.6 
79.8 | 70.6 
tox DalaDoads 
89.1 | 80.1 
82.7 | 70.0 


Sept. | Oct 

Pxwt VP. ct. 
50.21 51.3 
72.6} 70.8 
50.5 | 52.6 
63.8 | 62.8 
62.3 | 66.8 


Tasie 95.—Flarseed: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 


estimates. 


[000 omitted.] 


Year. 


1 Preliminary. 


July. August. | September. 


October. 


Bushels. 
29, 000 
21, 000 
16, 826 
17, 655 
15, 411 


November 
production 
estimate. 


Bushels. 


Final 
estimate. 


Bushels. 
28, 073 
17, 853 
13, 749 
14, 030 
14) 296 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
28, 000 28, 000 29, 000 
21; 000 20, 000 20, 000 
17, 665 16, 820 15, 426 
16, 399 17, 924 18, 171 
14, 467 14 118 14, 895 
16, 964 12, 788 10, 957 
15, 792 14, 834 15, 905 
13, 232 10, 239 10, 195 
14 398 14, 260 11, 821 
17, 546 16, 554 16, 263 


9, 671 8, 911 | 8, 252 | 


8, 878 
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TaBLE 96.—Flazseed: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel (cents). per acre 
(dollars). 
5 shes ls 
State. |& . Sa | es 
oa on on 
eS at ES 
Ss an s J 
3 5 ole on a oH 19 C=) | th co (=) o 3 a 
o é ao oo > oO co 3) aol 
FlS|2|8/8/8 18/8 /8/8/28/8/F S18 S| SIs 
laste ae 
Wis. . ./10. 8)... 11. 0/10, 5)11. 0/10. 5) 213). 127} 123) 125) 180} 240)..... | 330) 430| 212 1d 39)15. 75 
Minn..| 9.4) 9.5)10. 4) 8.0) 9.5] 9.5) 220) 120) 123) 128) 176) 240) 295) 341) 445) 183) 151/27.37|14.34 
Towa. .|11. 7/11. 0/11. 0/16, 0/12. 0) 8.7) 208) 124) 123) 120) 150) 215) 275, 320! 420) 180) 153)35. 15/13.31 
N. Dak| 5.6) 3.9) 7.8) 4.6) 5.3) 6.4) 220! 114) 121) 128; 178) 252, 300, 345] 441] 178] 143/18. 86] 9.15 
S. Dak | 8.0} 7.0) 9.5} 7.0/10.0} 6.5) 212) 113) 120) 123) 167 cs) 299) 325) 425) 165) 139/24. 21) 9.04 
Nebr ..| 7.4) 5.5} 9.5] 5.0) 9.0) 8.0} 202) 128) 110) 119) 147} 230 250, 330] 400) 155) 150/19. 49112. 00 
Kans. .| 6.4] 7.0} 5.0} 6.3) 6.9) 6.7| 206) 130) 116) 125) 145) 234) 290, 330) 380) 180) 135/17.35] 9.04 
Mont ..| 3.0} 3.0} 3.0) 1.3) 2.6) 5.0} 215) 112) 115) 120) 170) 248) 295) 338] 440) 175) 140/10. 56) 7.00 
Wyo..| 6.7/ 6.5) 9.0} 4.0) 8.2] 5.7; 223)..... peeag aseom 145) 225) 261) $25) 350} 135) 118/17. 41] 6.73 
U.S.| 5.9) 4. 6) a : 5 5 a re 21s 1s 7,119. 9126. oj174. ous. Spat 6 340. aes 3 176. 7 144. ope 72/10. 07 


1 Based upon farm value Dec. 1. 


TABLE 97.—Flazseed: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1908-1921. 


B 5 2 | 8 
ad u : Q ° 
Wer bc | hg | . i ee ae 
me i [== oO = ~_ o : oO 

2 a ae eee a a eda a a Ma Se a es eg a 

ae ee et el ee Be ee eS | ae, et 
a 99.3] 101.0} 192.9] 103.0} 104.8] 109.2) 108. 1] 107. 4} 109.6] 107.0] 108.3] 118 4] 108.7 
BERS can doiccer } 123.2} 129.8] 141.3] 145.6] 148. 7| 153. 4| 153.2] 137.0] 123.1] 122.8] 139.8] 152.9] 138.5 
eniteees fare. 171. 2| 192.9] 193. 1| 193. 9| 209. 5| 195. 5| 183. 5] 209. 7| 220.0] 234.3| 299. 4| 231.7] 217.9 
ieee od. dois 221, i] 233. 9| 240.7] 234.6] 241.9) 225.0} 205.6] 199.2) 203.6] 205.0] 210.6] 182. 1] 207.8 
Se aa aie te 187.1] 190. 8| 183.9} 191.3] 181.0] 205.0! 198. 4! 175.2] 162.6! 147.7| 133.4] 114.7] 148.6 
eee 106.2} 109.3} 119.0] 113.6) 114.3] 115.8, 113. 4} 118.6] 127.8) 122.6] 118.7] 119.9] 117.7 
ee ey 124. 2} 127. 8| 132. 5| 132. 8, 134. 7} 136.8] 136.0} 150.7| 139.3] 127. 4| 118.7] 126.0] 125.6 
2) a 134. 8| 163. 7| 157.9] 167. 7| 169.6] 169. 5| 152.5] 144.6] 143.5] 148 1| 162.9 174.0] 159.5 
ae 2 es foi 185.9] 210.$| 202. 5| 202.1! 191. 8| 176.5] 163.2! 178.1] 190.2} 199.2} 234.7] 248.6] 218.4 
i. ae 250. 7| 253. 7| 253.1] 266. 1| 300.6] 298. 8| 278. 0| 271.6] 302.8) 308.5] 295.9] 296.6| 288.7 
oS ae? ee 310. 8| 326. 7| 349.8} 379.7] 373.3] 363.6} 349.3] 410.5] 381.2] 380.9] 339. 8| 340.1] 345.5 
“2 GR oot ae 227. 7| 310. 1] 327. 4| 348.7] 361. 4} 389.3) 444.1] 540.6| 517.5] 438. 2| 382.3) 438.3] 398.5 
oS ee ae 433. 6| 456. 5|-472.7| 455.7] 448.2} 421.1) 359. 6| 303. 7| 290.3| 279. 7| 240. 1| 176. 7| 280.2 
1 2 ea aa 163. 7| 156.3] 150. 4| 142.6] 125.7] 145.7] 115.8] 162.1] 164.8] 182.9] 145.0! 144.6! 150.5 


Average, 1912-1921 .| 222. 5| 230.6] 234.9] 240.0} 240.1) 242. 2! 234.0] 245. 6| 242.0] 231. 5| 216.6| 218.0] 224.2 


99912°—yBxK 1921——37 


5-yr. 


aver. 


1920-21 


Per cent of year’s sales. 
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Monthly marketings by farmers, 1916-1921. 
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TABLE 98.—Flazseed. 


Month. 
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a WOON AHOM HHO] oO g 8}S0G [BULTIY arece Cw. a 
bo | seis a cis cicdeirs |S a eee ee ht SES Fy. is 
g m ee sod YROON AenoN wer | a 
ea! oe “A 34 ost Ie cpg ey ah ie vey gm 
a COMOID OAM comet l|o $ i I arenn Malai! 
bo | vicite aS wa |S |g ——_— > 
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toad OSBOSTP FUEL tH cae cdc | od 
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FL METRE Ae eS POOP TOOL | vases Shs SES 1K 
q AAMO matte COMDo]o iri eT ae a ete 
cae 4 ; se; i SS 7 
d alo ie os aa ee al S ‘seojyg | BSEQee BS SIT 
es Bee | tise 
BS Siri S : SPUYM OH | giaivicies i “Sol roid | 08 
a 8 Brown naar waar 
Bs R WH | Crididit Adda a tle 
s 3 ta 
—S 3 . H Bowne SHIMOO Hi | 
Si me ‘OZOOT] PUB IASON | WS ‘odoi odcied wodci | os 
db = Ay 
th GET os erecta © Gre le see aa 
yet Ue & 4 Qoern CON Ass] nN 
il isa} Spool ac ee nt uated 
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b= g *OINJSTOUL DATSSOOXAT ain Di =< Mela Ye fit bs 
7 
= g | NCNM ten tt | 00 
*PINISTOUL JUITOIO TORR CRE en AER RS 
= aid Ry ySTOUL 4 ped | uttes Nis wg cj 
rs Nom NIwwonN OO TAN i) | ee or ae eer ra [Ear ae er eee 
8 Gah ga al a ede, Se aes oat seo} 
for) for} wor Te Wate, we eae . 
a Es ote: ae ear nen tetetase FS 
ee TL RR aT a cove) SINNET EOS CLM EtN 68 
A Se ee etalk SS mcanmrierte ts 4 - sbiiepsteeste dete oo biaio: be 
ia ‘ ‘Se pote Py ha Pen! LMR pao Jing Ba sore 
Te ie ae ee epee 1s be < 8 sete h Heir) Diabetes 
ae) Roe 854 H a Bi BARRA? SRR 
eri Ps ee yee b yr ie. het i- dtent roe te 
ae Bens ci: Vis lacs bee} See ln let) ia ee 
ES ERES BEES Soler gadaied eheis 
Base Seas gees SRG ERGe aes 
OO Zack Adee Bees Sete eee 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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FLAX—Continued. 


TasLe 100.—Flazseed: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel, Minneapolis, 
1910-11 to 1921-22. 


| ! 


May. | June.| July.| Aug. | A¥® 


Crop year. ‘Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dee. | Jan. 


| 
o sobseubeid ceed adinedl ean 


8 
My 


crs al ree $2.66 $2.62 $2.61 |$2.42 $2.60 '$2.68 |$2.60 [$2.56 |$2.47 ($2.24 |$2.10 \32. 34 $2. 49 

ames 1 es | 2.47 | 2.35 | 2.04} 2.06 | 2.15 | 2.06 | 2.06} 2.15 | 2.23 | 2.25 | 1.97) 1.86 | 2.14 
oi: Fe gee eee 1.76 | 1.60 } 1.35} 1.25 | 1.29} 1.34] 1.26 | 1.29} 1.30] 1.31 | 1.38] 1.47] 1.38 
WNGUESS ies. 3 1.45 1.38 1.35 | 1.44} 1.49} 1.53 | 1.58 | 1.54] 1.56 | 1.59 | 1.63 | 1.64] 1.52 
2 ie aoa oe 1.51 | 1.33 | 1.45 | 1.54 | 1.83 | 1.86 | 1.91 | 1.93 | 1.95 | 1.76 | 1.67 | 1.67] 1.70 
_ See aa ae 1.70 | 1.86 | 1.99 | 2.07 | 2.31 | 2.32 | 2.27} 2.13 | 1.96} 1.80 | 1.96] 2.15] 2.04 
MORties. ee | 2.10 | 2.54) 2.78 | 2.84] 2.89 | 2.81 | 2.90 | 3.18 | 3.33 | 3.11 | 3.01 | 3.46] 291 
, Ey ieee goiter 3.29 | 3.48 | 3.60} 3.74 | 4.08 | 4.09 | 3.93 | 3.86 | 4.40 | 4.39 | 3:78 
a 7 4.09 | 3.59 | 3.77 | 3.54 | 3.41 | 3.45 | 3.73 | 3.88 | 4.12 | 4.56] 5.94/ 5.87] 4.19 
co 3 .| 4.92 | 4.32 | 4.63 | 4.99-| 5.12} 5.08 | 5.02 | 4.68 | 4.53 | 3.92 | 3.48 | 3.28] 4.52 
7 Saas +| 3.23 | 2.83 2.27 | 2.06 | 1.96 | 1.82} 1.78 | 1.58 | 1.84 | 1.36 | 1.89 | 2.01 | 2.09 
>, Fa ee 12.03 | 1.88 | 1.79} 1.98 |..2 2h. oad ee Sees Sy: eee Spend Seowrt Oy 

H-year average) 2.66 | 2.51 2.52 | 2.5% | 2.60 | 2.61 2.64 | 2.68 | 2.60 | 2.68 | Ea 2.61 


1 From Annual Reports of Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce arid Daily Market Record. 


TaBLe 101.—Flazseed: Monthly and yearly average price per gallon of linseed oil, New 
York, 1910-11 to 1921-22) 


| 


Crop year. Sept.| Oct. | Noy.) Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Pe er ae 
i | 5 

So Ze | | | 
eS Se $0.90 {0.20 {30.95 |s0. 95 |s0. 95 |$0. 96 lee | 'g0.01 |s0. 91 [s0. 59 |s0. 87 [s0. 80 | $0.91 
= 2a Saeeeieeras BETS SEY” OTE Sm ee 8 ca ica ek ee 
Eh is “62| is0| laa] la =46| 145) .44| 146) 145] 147] .49| 49 
WAS oie. 47] 246] .48| .48 ‘a 150| 251] 250| 150] %52| 150] 50 
205 aaa 57| .49| .44| .45] .48] .56| .55| .58} -62| .63| .54| .50| 53 
eee 2s. -- 2 :55 1 .60| :61| .66| -72| .77| :76| -75| .67| .63| .71| .66 
2 3 el 282] .90| :92] .94| 195] .94| 1.07] 1.21 | 1.21] 1.12| 1.18] 1.00 
Ss Seapine 1,18 | 1.15 | 1.21 | 1.29} 1.29 | 1.41 | 1.57 | 1.57 | 1.57] 1.64] 1.98| 1.42 
“oD ae 1.83 1.55 | 1.58 1.50 | 1.45 | 1.43} 1.54 | 1.61 | 1.81 | 2.10 | 2.22] 1.71 
“a eeeiheaers 1.79 | 1.75 | 1.82] 1.7% | 1.77 | 1.80 | 1.83 | 1.69 | 1.65 | 1.52 {| 1.41 | 1.74 
Ul = ee 1.20 .98| 182] .75| .66| .66| .6f| .70| .75| .75| .74| .82 
2 ee OBS COTY LGR | ga i ee! Ss oat de Nis see [ca Vespe 
1-year average| 1.01 | 88 | 8 | ot | 91 | 91! .93 6 | 98 | 29 | 09 | 1.02 .96 


1 Figures for 1910-1915 from Monthly Labor Review; 1916-1918 from War Industries Board Price Bul- 
letin; 1919-1921 from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 
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FLAX—Continued. 
TaBLe 102.—Flarseed: Monthly and yearly receipts at Minneapolis, 1910-11 to 1921-22.) 


{In thousands of bushels; i. e., 000 omitted.] 


| 
Crop year. Sept.} Oct. oa Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.) July.| Aug. tal 


To- 
of)-1iaa_ 9.1 808 tw | 954 |1,530 {1,202 | 535] 338] 300] 232] 12] 1s] 122] 133| 191 | 5,757 
qgti-]992 tips sk P 563 |1,212 1,570 |1,716 | 531 | 459] 397] 468| 571] 440] 487] 160 | 8,574 
1910-198 7) 281 & 700 |1,6A7 |1,520 |2,245 |1,450 |1,246 |1,057 | 742] 518| 514] 432] 281 |12,362 
CES ee Se as ee 756 |1,686 |1,505 [1,131 | “711 | '478 | 592 | 270| 139] 165] 233| 117 | 7,783 
1M ir bee tt 901 |1,890 |1,247 |1,016 | 599] 443] 384] 142| 77] 146] 239] 115 | 7,199 
1915-16. ..........--. 347 |1,038 [1,506 {1,113 | 319] 399] 810] 486 | 440] 363| 441] 199 | 7,461 
A916 17d: | Eo 316 |2,380 |1,694 (1,045 | 544] 442] 441] 384| 263] 565] 325| 921] 8,491 
Giztee ess te 265 | 980 |1,112 | 614] 533] 553 | 527] 283| 349] 648| 208| 94} 6,166 
1918-192 2.2 Bt ee 536 | 915] 857] 788; 558] 473| 8294 439] 436] 942] 642| 196 | 7,611 
ani9-oney Sey 753 | 570| 568| 492] 344] 368] 409] 159 | 295| 522] 554] 297 | 5,331 
PY ij eee I Oe 580 |1,444] 861 | -699| 298] 269] 364| 434] 578| 572] 338] 289 | 6,726 
le a re 500-14 444-4 S76 A 54 sttoecansloreesphresiare RR MME DN BE yd 


ll-yearaverage| 597 |1,391 |1,248 |1,036 | 566 | 494] 549 356 | 344] 454 | 367] 185 | 7,587 


1 Compiled from Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce Reports and Daily Market Record. 


TABLE 103.—Flarseed: International trade, calendar years 1911-1920. 


[See ‘General note,”’ Table 17.] 


| 
Argentina. Australia. Austria-Hungary. | Belgium. 
Year. ; = Mi s.d5 50. 5 
Imports. Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. Tmports Exports. 
Sts es Pee ee ore ee ae 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
ine bes Ras © 1! go'301 atl 1788 i3| 8 730| 8,880 
BOS. hd 1 OAs Se SL Day, “EAS « ane G7 139} (a) 2,526 36 | 10, 200 5,980 
Pola! Mes ie dedct Be Q) 33, 132 180 re) eae bee EA es ey eee ee 
TS .5 SES. ED ASS 38, 627 350 (en eee Eine ee PAS ET 
' 
1016-5 32S [5 FE: | 25, 192 So5h| - [ed] St Fee ee | vatheasees | Sette E 
WTP oe GUE Seek | 5563 GEy | -i @y GE ES See OF Be PK 5 ee ; 
TEs AS ee oe Sl fi A | 15, 408 803 Q [ee 5s ogee shoe te ceeeetece | RAIS . 
AGIDS boss ee Ss 228 he od Q) 33, 677 369 ()~ SE  P ees Ae | 1,000 38 
TH? peers reppin tse Peps asecr S08gnoa an es Fesseoce jaereceekoes enero $27 lll 
fe. “f | | | 
| 
British India. | Canada China | Yinland. 
1 amet aie antl el Pe Ripe emapaaerce: 256 | ne ee ae 2117 1 
T9120 Sse Ee ae 353 | 14, 133 ay Page eS 900 2105 1 
OES Ss 5s tee 294 | 14,685 Bin eeeegaa |e sce cae 396 2107 l 
(te 342 | 14, 067 () (AUER e Bate wee 444 ct 7 al ee = 
AO15t ses 272 a 155 7, 188 77 2021. | oss coe 364 S258 os eo, 
EEE Cpe Re ee Ae eee eee 335 | 15, 559 1 4; S050. Sees 482 ge 77 he ee 
BOL eee eee 314 7, 439 2 7 By PERS eS 333 ives) eRe . 
TQUGS Ba esa 379 8, 867 13 2, 088 63 210 oo epee oe ze 
PSUS Uae eee ee 243| 13,341 27 1,173 27 535 85 (Sees 
PR koe oe 280 7, 839 617 1,519 3 242 105) ooeees -. 


1 Less than 500 bushels. 
2Includes hempseed. 


~I 
or 
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TasBLe 103.—Flarseed: International trade, calendar years 1911-1920—Continued. 


! 


| 
France. | Germany. 


Italy. Japan. 


Imports. | Exports. 


Year. SSS SSS SS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,900 1,000 
bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
LU. ee Beal RE Ae Ys 109} 10,879 250 1,619 1 27 
i eee 5, 418 31 12, 995 213 1, 683 (7) -afeeeseee Sete 
pede 4 theses c 9, 346 41 1, 788 7 ee Pe as pe z 
oleae Ss te Lt 57 4, 861 78 1,275 @>. 2. SSS ee: 
ese ee 1, 322 73 1, 509 (@) TL Accenee eee 
[OTH ae eee 2, 471 65 1, 055 @) 272 90 
co Seed » 2 BS a 1, 886 49 BO Acosta we aac 149 203 
Ch eS ae 1,028 5 | 141 8 262 78 
LLL 2S ee 4,001 22 519 1 347 344 
2 eee 2 | 1,284 67 871 @) 114 74 
Morocco (French). Norway. Rumania, 


United States. Uruguay. Other countries. | Total. 
Jill | ae eee 7,480 i |S oe 520 379 127 53, 852 32, 893 
OP eee 7, 833 2D Beseresaet 658 513 208 60, 359 60, 174 
NOUR ee aan ete sees’ s 6, 530 280 [esssecns 1, 804 832 81 92, 920 94, 420 
(0 ee) See eee 9,247 pet & 1, 069 976 48 47, 870 63, 797 
PDs eee | 14,697 | ee 564 1, 387 24 51, 338 49, 775 
BGG tae 2 en ors 13, 098 2 esvaneece 322 1, 530 10} 47,721 47, 606 
rl Se ene o.30e(C 2 8 lec: 14 289 34| 22 694 20, 328 
1918 oan a ee 12, 974 Dh | 105 64 136 26, 303 27, 295 
Lit ee an 14, 036 bY i (ager aeempeen 541 733 90 48, 236 49.926 
21 oe 24, 641 cE pl ae 784 1, 064 53 52, 659 51,591 


1 Less than 500 bushels. 
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Taste 104.—Rice: Area and production in wndermentioned countries, 1909-1920. 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Guatemala.......--..-|..-....- 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Arpontima...<--<0.de<<s0-= 
Brazil (S20 Panlo).. 5 ttt 
British Guiana...........- 


Dutch Guna. .. 35222 oo. [l eee 


€ ASIA. 
India: 
British India..-....... 
* Native States. ........ 
Ceylon..: US Rk... 5.55... 
Folersiod Malay States... 
Japanese Empire: 


Indo-Chifa 3 2... 5.52. 522\oca £5) <= Sas 


Philippine Islatids........ 
Russia, Transcetcasivand 
Turkestan #............. 


AFRICA. 


1 Bive-pdirs average Pvopi in erow cases where statistics were inavailatils 


2 Census. 
3 Unofficial. ~ 
4 Old boundaries. 


ee ee ee 


14, 008, 517 


10, re 11, 762 


Production. 
| 
pos 8 1919 | 1920 
1909-1913. dies 
| 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds unds. | pounds. 

I, 072, 389 | 1, 166, 250 | 1,446,278 
, Fe | 318,254 |. ssbb bun 
= 16, 997 | 5, 185 | 2,235 
aes Pe Pee oe eee ee eee eee S| 
weet ete tee ey ame 2 ke 
£58 787 12-3 | oe DS 


3 44, 300 103,222 | 355,555 


712, 412 | “662; 340 | 614,030 


282,419 | 411, a6" 393, 759 


55,218,240 71, 612, 800 (62, 792, 920 


¥, 186, 174 
2) 455, 522 
7, 349, 417 


123, 204 
6, 510, 985 


552, 833 
953, 000 
2) 212 


75 
5, 916 
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TABLE 105.—Rice (cleaned): World production so far as reported, 1900-1920. 


Year. Production. Year, | Production. | Year. ‘ Production. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1 ae Sa 100, 400, 000, 000 |} 1907............. 100, 300, 000,000 |} 1914............. 103, 000, 000, 000 
7: et See 94, 400, 000, 000 |] 1908............- 102, 900, 000, 000 || 1915............. 114, 500, 000, 000 
eee 1017 600, 000, 000 || 1909.22 222002222. 127, 700,000,000 || 1916... 2022212227 112, 300, 000; 000 
EAS. Dae. 101, 800,000,000 || 1910.02 2.22. lL.. 126, 100, 000,000 |] 1997..2.00202000. ” 0007 000; 000 
a 110, 700, 000,000 |] 1911............. 102,100, 000,000 |] 1918..........22. 97, 400, 000, 000 
OOS: % 2 $22. 102, 400, 000,000 || 1912...-........- 97, 300, 000,000 }} 1919..-.....2222. 117, 200, 000, 600 
Sees 105, 800,000,000 || 1913............- 100, 700, 000,000 |) 1920............. 105, 800, 000, 000 


TasBLe 106.—Rice: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1904-1921. 


[See headnote of Table 4.] 


Average i 
Average | ao Farm yalue exports, ae ak 
Year. | Acreage. yield p per Production. _ Dec 1. | , Jee , Benin : 

} bushel S July 1.1 

ietat. | Jaly i. | y 

| 

} 

Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. Cents. Doilars. Bushels. Bushels 
1904..... WS. ee 662, 600 31.9! 21,096,000 65.8} 13,892,000 5, 964, 814 3, 501, 337 
1905..........22.22.| 482,000 28.2| 13,607,000 95.2| 12/956,000| 376127289| 5/593” 750 
1906..... = SPS 575, 800 3L1 17, 355, 000 90.3 16, 121,000 3, 790, O50 7, 264, 859 
bo eee ee 627, 0 29.9 18,738,000 85.8 | 16,081,000 3, 033, 738 7, 333, 910 
AS eee 655, 000 33.4 | 21,850,000 81.2 | 17,771,000 3, 406, 070 7, 760, 164 
SESE Rapes a 619,009 33.8 | 20,697,000 79.5 | 16,392,000 4, 487, 287 7, 820, 643 

19107..............| 723,000 33.9| 247510, 000 67.8} 16,624,000| 5, 1347355 | 772927 960 
7 = ee 696, 000 32.9 | 22,934,000 79.7 18, 274, 000 5, 824, 598 6, 467, 505 
2 2S Rapes yal 723, 000 34.7 | 25,054, 000 93.5} 23,423,000 5, 672, 926 7, 539, 206 
Ls ees 827, 000 3L.1| 25,744,000 85.8 | 22,090,000 5, 871, 289 9, 306, 634 
UE ee 694, 000 34.1 23, 649, 000 92.4 21, 849, 000 7, 334, 389 7, 848, 181 
mes 8037 000 36.1 | 28,947,000 90.6 | 26,2127000| 9,506,099 | 6, 931/081 
1916....-.5..c220.--|. _ 860,000 47.0 | 40,361; 000 88.9 | 36,311,000] 12,315,486 | 6,180,934 
iti, speed ail eelenteelilbas $81, 000 35.4} 34,739, 00 189.6 | 65,879,000 | 11,885,265 | 13,695,243 
Vo oe 1, 119, 000 34.5 | 38,606, 000 191.8 | 74,042,000 | 12,892,196 5, 309, 014 
ee 1” 0637 000 39.5| 41,985,000| 266.6 | 111,913,000 | 2278997774 | 370017362 
Peo. --s------| 2b; 000 39.0} 52,666,000 119.1 | 62,036,000 | 22,449,930 1, 267,391 
¥O2E* —-...--.... 911,000 49.1 35, 515, 000 95.3 | 34,802,000 


‘ 
’ 
. 
‘ 
' 
. 
’ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
’ 
. 
’ 
' 
' 
' 
. 
' 
' 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
. 


1 Domestic exports here include also shipments from the United States to Porte Rico and Hawaii; ne? 
imports are total imports minus reexports. Bushels are computed from pounds as reported in original 
by assuming 1 bushel of rough rice to yield 27f pounds of cleaned rice. 

2 Acreage adjusted to census basis. 

3 Preliminary estimaic. 


Tape 107.—Rice: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 1920. 


Total value, basis 
Thousands of | Sands of bu thou- Dec. 1 price 


acres. sands of bushels). (thousands of do!l- 
. lars). 
1920 1921 1921 1920 | 1921 

7 7 175 508 170 

4 3 73 234 72 

3 4 38 126 85 

1 1 29 90 20 

3 1 20 186 24 

700 430 560] 27,720) 14,242 
231 155 596 | 11,942 5,652 
175 125 688 | 11,233 6, 153 
162 135 290| 9.997 8,384 
1,336 gil 515| 62,036| 34,802 
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RICE—Continued. 
TABLE 108.—Rice: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1904-1921 


3 | wo Le} 
a 

Year i |e ~ Pr Year = 3 om Se Year 7 a ud | By 

ee bt | oe EE pe) oe | ¢ (Sey UM) | we eee 

3 = ® a 3 S o |" & 3 5 ry a 

5 < wm a 5 < | at 5 <j wo a 
1904. ...| 88.2 | 90.2 | 89.7 | 87.3 || 1910....] 86.3 | 87.6 | 88.8 88.1 |} 1916. ...) 92.7 | 92.2 | 91.2 | 91.5 
1905. ...| 88.0 | 92.9 | 92.2 | 89.3 |} 1911....] 87.7 | 88.3 | 87.2 | 85.4 |} 1917. ...| 85.1} 85.0 | 78.4 | 79.7 
1906....| 82.9 | 83.1 | 86.8 | 87.2 }j 1912. ...| 86.3 | 86.3 | 88.8 | 89.2 |] 1918. ...| 91.1] 85.7 | 83.7 | 85.4 
1907. ...| 88.7 | 88.6 | 87.0 | 88.7 || 1913. ...| 88.4 | 88.7 | 88.0] 80.3 }} 1919....) 39.5 | 90.4] 91.9 | 91.2 
1908. ...| 92.9 | 94.1 | 93.5 | 87.7 || 1914....] 86.5 | 87.6 | 88.9 | 88.0 |] 1920. ..-| 90.0 | 88.7 | 88.3 | 88.1 
1909. ...| 90.7 | 84.5 | 84.7 | 81.2 || 1915. ...) 90.5 | 90.0] 82.3 | 80.9 |} 1921. ...) 88.0 | 86.5] 83.8 | 84.6 


Tapie 109.—Rice: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final estimates. 


[000 omitted.] 


| 


| | 
=i rE Septem- Final | 
Year. | “July. | August. ack October. estimate. 
| 


| ae ee eee 
| Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


"a de a aa ed ae ee | ~"93,000}  23,000| 23,000] 24, 000 25, 054 
Re tts as OE. ee ae, Rae 27/000} 27,000 27/000] 25,000 25) 744 
Ti eee el paca aeenelt Semel ene Sos | 93’619| 237925 | 24437] 24453 237 649 
TTS ee a PE SS NE BD | 297921 29/762 |  26,261| 26,251 28’ 947 
ited 2. nde see & -. Puen ceeee- Ee oe 34/182 | 347193 327823 | 337160 40; 861 
1S I TERI Peete <4 I BS 34,372|  34,566| 32,2371 33, 256 34,739 
WOikeg ic. we ness eA apn eetes | Pee | 43°373| 41593 40°879| 417918 387 606 
+ aes 6 ae 6 a oe en 427487 | 437497 447383 | 447261 41. 985 
1 GSR ite ese Rea ASE ea: 52,055 | 527000| 52152] «827208 52,066 

Kevarheas wer S0 eee eee eee 34,445 | 34,385 33, 686 33, 844 34, 628 
rp eee he A 9 dH a $8,608, 33,480 | 32, 661 33,020| 136,515 


1 Preliminary. 


Taste 110.—Rice: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


| Value per 
| Yield per acre (bushels). Tarm price per bushel (cents). acre 
(dollars).1 
State. || be | g 
Bm an BR 
a AS | eS 
air} ao 3 Th 
ES om 35 
ofl Tt o a Oo Pe ol] te) © ~~ oe (-;) i) ca oO nl 
£81818 (8/8 (es/8/8/8 (2 (8/8 1/8/8/8 | aisle 
Bs. KER 24. 4/25, 0/23. 0124. 0/25. 0!25.0) 153) 93} 90) 92! 90} 90! 195) 195, 300) 290) 97/50. 14/24. 25 
Garg. 23.2 /26. 4/80. 0/26. 0/24. 0126. 0/26. 0} 140} 90} 83] 89] 88| 87| 195) 175| 275] 225) 92/49. 18/23. 92 
Figs eho 24, 4/26. 0|24. 0/26. 0/24. 0/22.0) 124) 90) 60) 70} 75| 75} 195) 140) 263] 175)  97/42.69)21.34 
lage ss Faas 25. 9/27. 0/25. 0/26. 481. 0/20, 0 137; 90) 60} 70) 75) 75 190) 150) 270) 290) 100/53. 75/20, 00 
Misc = Jose \26. 6:30, 0/23. 0/29. ae 0|20.0) 126, 90) 70) 85) 88 80 a 150} 190] 200) 118/46. 24/23. 60 
eases. dacs 33. shal 0/28. 9 2/36. 0/34. 5] 130, 93) 84! 93) 90} 90! 190) 195) 271) 110) 86/58. 29/29.67 
J >.<: re 32. 8/30. 0/32. 0/32. 034. 0/36. 1) 135, 94) 86) 92) 89) 86) 200) i97| 280) 125) 101/58. 77/36. 46 
Arke ee cccoe (45. 5/41. 6/37. 946. 0/49. 0/53. 5} 130) 94) 90) 90} 95) 96 190; 180) 240) 131) 92/73. 84\49,22 
Calif. >. iign 58. 7/68. 0/65. 5/60. 0/51. 0/54. 133) 91} 100] 100} 90) 78) 175} 190) 267] 121) 115)102.36)/62.10 
-|37. aot ka 5/39. sie ojo. 1)131. = bn Pik tay 4/90. 6/88, 9/189. one eg eitt9. 1 95. 3/65. 37/38. 20 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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RICE—Continued. 
TABLE 111.—Rice: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1920. 
1 lo 3 | : 
4 3 : eal aaa: ae 
foe bea £ z la le\¢/¢r3 
22 | &2 ig) Z & & é on = 
ak BA lee |e | 3 esl isabel eg: (FO on | i Eu Nees | Eb ey, 
SUE | Rs ia a i a 
a Neale ee te laetioe| a e e | Bde 
A | eee fom | Gr he Boch sy | 
; —_ | 
Pick |. Prck, | Battle Pact. | -Pch.\-P: ck. | Pact. |b. ce: | Pct. \) Pct. | Poct.| Pict. Pct 
Tees a get eae) Osby) SO el aah eshte oe io geo ers | 3:1) 1.6 > eee 16.7 
(ih eS ead eta ria i os haga a ag GO 8 ee EE 256 | aese |" Boho OF OLE 20.8 
ie. ceo (On aed | ee ae 2 a al git EINO'| 3.) 2) Oy. eee 217 
1 RR inte el Peal tony rot | BTU Pals 1 eOre to 5 a | eee et 
WONG: sr eee, es - ra eed ea ny koe ey BM fh gle lie (se 2 at Ul ea pl eR a ieBe cs nee O20 
(2 dt anal ai To Re ae eae Pe) hale TY ako ah ea Ke eg Q)| 19.4 
Wer ct pa. S25... ays | 2.3 eal; 284 Q) -6 RG Wel): ertie tell oats, fel) oSilemleno 
LE ae elerailal 7 Ula She i 5 al a Sah en el a 8 lecaee 28.5 
ee ee: Bal V1, Tt BSB: . Sot 5 dealin 5 PN" 25 Oe 5 ecta6 
il site 5 aaiearth eo ae Re fe = ett yj 5 a rT Ea ba oie ol Receee Paaie i ape 
7] Sethe Ree Sera ed 1. Tele we 7 ine 2 1 dull; OPEO Lt, 3.4:,, 54 | 2 cw Ges 
Cp ae Sree 4563); |. Ot ee Seay. ont |e cas A all iaG: 6 Weds Sol 27d nn D) |" peecireae te lett. 
Average....... 5.7 | 4 20] .41 Q) | 5 21/141 1.3 | g| .4| .2| 189 
} 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


TABLE 112.—Rice: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


Mostly cleaned rice. Under rice is included paddy, unhulled, rough, cleaned, polished, broken, and 
cargo rice, in addition to rice flour and meal. Rice branis notincluded. Rough rice or paddy, where 
specifically reported, has been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at ratio of 162 pounds of rough or unhulled 
to 100 pounds ofcleaned. “Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,” in the returns of United Kingdom 
is not considered paddy, since the chief sources of supply indicate that it is practically all hulled rice. 
Cargorice,a mixture of hulled and unhulled, isincluded without being reduced to terms ofcleaned. Broken 


rice and rice flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. 


See “ General 


note,’’ Table 17. 
Average, 1909-1913. 1918 1919 1920 
Country. ==. ss = 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. |} Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 
| | | F; 
PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 
1,000 lbs. | 1,000 lbs. | 1,000 tbs. | 1,000 lbs. | 1,000 lbs. |. 1,000 ibs. 1,000 lds.| 1,000 lbs. 
British India....... 278,272 | 5,337,516 | 341, 532 |5,488,517 | 285,928 |1, 581,737 | 176,082 | 2,390,397 
Freuch Indo-China.|* 41 | 2,288,040 |....--.... }3, 550, 283 |... 22222 25109; O62) | sscocacce le cee tenes = 
‘SOTT——n Se sell EA ae 1, 928, 507 8 |1, 893, 336 2| 987,873 5 621,398 
PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 
Austria-Hungary...) 183, 411 cd No ea |e ae al I ae De |e ag Bae een 7 tl a 
Belgian. oa. 5 -<. - 180, 830 HL ee Sees |) Ce 49,192 5, 523 
a eae 24 753 2102 14| 296,758 
Wevien. 2. . cc scs es S2tGo4 er yee... 762, 405 678, 505° |PSee Ss 
ih Se eee Saeaee 104, 992s | Pe tet 28 931, 203 153, 567 41,578 
(2 (a ee nd ei 202, 207 | ee ee eae es Ob OO, | ac oes ene|( Ole SID tne kecee eles s Waren ymebe CL 
Dutch East Indies..| 1,178, 111 132, 400 |1, 583,573 | 5,073 | 610,582] -9,031 }......2...]......-.-- 
Begpt.- oo. 98, 690 53, 700 10, 510 3 8,974 
WPANEC se cee cae. 517, 861 79,087 | 379, 862 197, 119 36, 991 
Wenmany-.--..'c 913,772 SUORULS, | oe ar ena| cee eect clan. op ecmacee ee eA eee 172, 865 1, 362 
AN oe) ae ee = 655, 676 61, 936 |1, 549, 056 157, 028 25, 682 
Mauritius.......... 132, 543 Aric 131, 665 142,049"). ee 
Netherlands........| 778,682 476, 276 10, 755 49,618 2, 490 
Penang ob so. sss. 511, 035 357,548 | 522,641 301, 029 193, 904 
BoC. 4 Ses oe 179, 187 CWS 31 OM aE eS 101, 165 26,605 
Philippine Islands.; 412,781 54 | 428, 807 170,491 69 
Mieco 250) 461 GY Alin oes 5 =a Bo See 8S SEH | eee ON Benes Ee ee Aoaae 
Selangor..... Gecees|, 109.178 Sale On| Sees ens 189, 938 df 
Singapore.......... 975, 095 758, 875 |1,385, 009 oe ae 445,193 221, 850 
United Kingdom..| 768, 853 , 064 | 849,032 445, 828 89,074 | 422,231 32, 263 
United States...... 209, 814 16,215 | 536,089 | 167,933 | 163,308 | 376,876 | 131,647 392, 613 
Other countries....| 1, 242,051 592,361 |1,368,208 | 123,416 | 495, 436 51,046 | 230,302 130, 249 
Totals eee: 11, 439, 950 |12, 720, 845 11,178,249 |12,928,111 |5, 401,546 5, 536, 602 796,878 | 4,428,713 
1 Austria only, new boundaries. 8 Four-year average. 5 One year. 


+ Three-year average. 


4 Two-year average. 
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TABLE 113.—Consumption of specified cereals in selected countries, yearly average, 


Country and period. 


Austria-Hungary: 


UR ob Sy es oe 


Belgium : 


LOGS AOS en. eee eee 


France 


Wee eek 
INS IIS stesso eS 


Germany : 


1909-1913 See 


eo ck ee ee ie 
JAY te SUT SRE te Oe 


Japan: 


Let i Le SS ane eo Say: 
CREE RBEE SR ee 


tas 


AES 1) | er eee see oss 


United States: 4 


Vere Ee ee eee 
"ho 0 Le ae eee Se 


Country and period. 


Austria-Hungary: 


1909-1918. 
Barley.) 
Per 

Total capita 
1,000 bush. | Bushels. 
140, 396 2.71 
19, 303 2.57 
52, 552 1.33 
43, 796 1.16 
302, 601 4.60 
3 33, 010 .14 
136, 325 54 
10, 922 -31 
11, 179 2 
89, 542 1.73 
88, 407 1.59 
14, 334 2.38 
6, 463 1.00 
112, 820 2.50 
87, 044 2.00 
168, 859 1.80 
188, 516 1.87 

Rice.5 
Total | Per 


Corn, Oats. 
Per Per 
Total. capita Total capita 
—— — | | 
1,000 bush. | Bushels. | 1,000 bush. | Bushels. ~ 
231, 675 4.47 241, 584 4.67 
17, 267 2.30 49, 090 6.55 
42,035 1.06 339, 865 8.59 
28, 357 75 279, 832 7.41 
31, 967 .49 595, 227 9.05 
87, 240 Bee eee ee 
89, 146 BO | Coreen 
114, 852 3.31 45, 095 1.30 
101, 011 2.77 56, 431 1.55 
3 3,391 J07)| . qos SR 
3, 980 07"| bag oe Soe eee 
21, 735 3.60 26, 607 4,41 
17, 445 2.69 22, 765 3.53 
80, 602 1.78 249, 129 5.51 
58, 287 1.34 246, 879 5.66 
2, 669, 048 28.50 | 1,106,063 11. 81 
2, 719, 378 26.99 | 1,309,844 13.00 
Rye.§ Wheat. 
Per Per 
Total. capita Total. capita 


1,000 ibs. | Pounds. 


L909 -—1913 . .. i cndacacasennese 182, 921 
Belgium: 

$900=19135 nn 2. Si oc Ses acbe 80, 882 
France: 

TI0S-191 5.  . oe dou sees eee 440, 791 

IDUA-IUIN. é. . a. dacmcctadscsc 469, 910 
Gormany: 

TOO 1p nce ddewccecstone ts 517, 145 
India ( British): 

RET a eee Bee ae ae 67, 890, 542 

AQUI be 28 os hod 66, 053, 356 
Italy: 

1909-1913......... ed ght Hige act 518, 308 

1914-1918. 3852 255. 52s based 855, 588 
Japan: 

P900=1015 ee ne Te 14, 602, 192 

TPE OTS, SS Maas ot hte ee 18, 040, 238 
Netherlands: 

1909-1913........- SN AAS 302, 407 

914-19 ee St re ae 109, 190 
United Kingdom: 

1909-19 fib. cece to ccan cilop a 678, 290 

5914-1Diis!s)- «7 soe Sy, 888,137 
United States: ¢ 

1909-1913...... cost bode Ok OY Oe CR 874, 765 

1914-1918. ........ Sitecposs nS 1, 102, 844 


3. 
10. 


53 
79 


1,000 bush. | Bushels. 
162, 887 3.15 


3. 68 


27, 564 


1,000 bush. meoare 


228,110 
63, 973 8.53 
360, 927 9.12 
294; 950 7.81 
220, 458 3.35 
301, 147 1.23 
304, 056 1.21 
236, 479 6.82 
, 6.65 
29, 338 .57 
29, 698 -53 
26, 952 4.47 
22) 831 3.54 
277, 535 6.14 
264) 868 6.08 
531, 813 5.68 
597, 475 5.93 


1 Includes malt converted to barley. 


2 Includes corm meal converted to corn. 


* Two-year average 1912-13. 
4 Includes insular 


ons. 


Possessi 
5 Mostly cleaned and includes rice flour, rice meal, and broken rice. 


6 Includes flour converted to grain. 


STATISTICS OF CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN CROPS. 
: POTATOES. 
TaBLE 114.—Potatoes: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921. 


Area. | Production. 
Country. Aver- | 
bo | i919 1920 | 1921 

1913. | 

—_—- -- -— SSS LS ee 
NORTH AMERICA. i 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,090 

bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
United Stat@.................- 355,627 | 322,867 | 403,296 | 346, 823 

's ; 
Prince Hdward teland......| 4,529| 6,175} 5,966 
Nova Scotia......---------- 9,992 10, 209 6,414 
New Brunswick. ......--.. 10,790 | 15,510 | 16,192 
pepe ee ee Se Se 57,280 | 57,633 36, 089 
Cr es 15,145 | 23,962! 15,400 
Mantels. -—--.-2..-----<: 5, 283 3,410 | 5,858 
Saskatchewan.......-...--- 11, 250 6,861 | 10,344 
. 8, 241 7,138 | 8,143 
British Columbia. . -....-.- 3,060} 2)933| 2/940 

otal Canada. 2. 2-2.:-...- 
Mexico 
Newfo 


3,770 | 3,807 : "610 | 323,527 

ogo6 | 656 | #1907108 |. -'----| 76,968 | e502 

3 Saeee 5,968 | 45,592 

7s | Zr} 60,813 | 50,989 € 32, 261 35,116 

Ee = 8 (ir se aaa |S ites: 8 7452 234/906 

33 33} 6,439 6,505 5,284 | 2756 

be Sarita Der Aes cs ee re es 

427 | 430 | 110,153 | 105,318 | 91,304 | 84,768 

130; 130; 24,821) 37,912| 31,076 | 27,305 

# 240 | 402 | 23,694 10,443 | 13,226 |”. 

Saas se aeeee oe| 62, 798 Ries  Scacscenchiontoce 

4,062 | 4,777 | 2373,917 13386,315 | 644,920 | 567,083 

Northern Caucasia3........----| 19% |--.-.-e2}-.---0--|eee- see. h | 15,663). 2. nce of aan s-t - |--=Seenre 

| AD WLS ie | Dee Lees EE Es We PR Geo 

eae SH | 789 | 93,413 | 101,020 | 107, $34 | 102,295 

AL ees ) 367 | $63 | 60,327 | 77,574 | 61,655 | 62, 290 

Switzerland. ...2...00222207027. 123} 13| 407537) 277995| 287956 | 25/373 
——— = ; [== [SSS 


1 Five-year average, except in a few cases where statistics were unavailable. 
a or N Tage, excep 


3% Old boundaries. 

4 Average 1915-1916. 

5 Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 

6 Alsace-Lorraine included with Germany. 

7 Grown alone. 

8 Former Kingdom, Bessarabia and Bukowina. 

®° Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, Bukowina, and Transylvania. 
19 Bessarabia only. 
1 Grown with corn. 
12 Former Russian Poland, Western Galicia, and Posen. 
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POTATOES—Continued. 
TABLE 114.—Potatoes; Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921— 
Continued. 
Area. | Production. 
Country. Aver- | | | Aver- | | 
1068. | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 og | 1919 | 1920. | 1921 
‘ 1913. | 1913, 
| | H 
EUROPE—continued. | ‘ 
. ; 1,000 |. 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
United Kingdom: acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | bushels. | bushels.| bushcis. | bushels. 
Tip land cts ec bhetaet ate et | 408 448 517 532 94,487 | 95,984 | 113,979 | 104,981 
Scotlands: -2-2 6 cece 145 155 162 154 34,674 | 31,061 | 46,181]. 3,897 
Wales Bab. 2 ol | 26 2g 28 26 5,403 | 6,048 | 3/659 | 5,451 
Preland 22220 | ese fw 590 | 589 584 568} 119,874 | 102,555 | 7,141 | 95,497 
Total United Kingdom..| 1,169 | 1,219] 1,291] 1,280 | 254,438 | 235,648 | 237,960 | 244 6s6 
Total Europe. ........--- 39 sok [iT ie Se SE 14,905,397 |.......2. fie @ AS ad | 3: Se 
ASIA | mor | bis. abl ie. jer - (2a ee 
| | H 
Sapan.) ote" | er oh Tee 174 344 E71 he ae 94/738: | 67,236 | 47,278 
RoHssia CASAC): See So ee ial ee eed ee 33) 1500) 22222 eee 
Total Asia. .2.........--- iS oie 2h am | ee A 57,889 | 22.-.250 eae eS: 
AFRICA. | | i 
| ; | 
Algeria ee a 45 | 44 42 46 1; 73341 4 ee 985 | 633 
Union South Africa.............| Ft ans i ee eo ees 3,269 | 133,669 | 133,668 | 133,357 
Total Africa.222...2.2-.2-| ihm re ae ere aes Proc) eee Seniee i5 
AUSTRALASIA. i | | 
| | 
Australia: 
Queensland. -|-4-2-5.2.i-23% | 8 6 ty eee ; 524 414 293 (| atte. 
New South Wales.......... 29 21 iV eee 2 3,378 | 1,133 S672 | eee 
Victoria’ ee 55| 52 re ies 5,983 | 5,135 | 5,446 |.--22. 
South Australia............ 8 3 CM Mie Go | 394 Ope. abies 
Western Australia. .-....-.- # 4 Bal ne ae te 399 437 | cite ba (tena ae 
Pasmaning sb seeesee ieee 24. 25 29 Wuenss2: 2989 |. 2,110: |~ 9-2 A7O: leak 
Total Australia .......... Pag ea dit enn | eee | 14,077| 9,722| 10,984 [2.2 L2. 
ew Zealand... ..222-....-.42 28 19 Date 22 6,047 | 3,938; 5, 402 | regaled 
Total Australasia .....:.. 165 130 130 Agee 22 20,124 | 13,660! 16,386 | eens 
Grand total............-. 37,895 | ae | Py i oa 5,474,045 1 eee ee | iris 
| | 
13 Including quantities enumerated in Native Locations, Reserves, etc., in 1918. 
TaBLE 115.—Potatoes: World production so far as reported, 1900-1921. 
| If { ‘s . 
Year. | Production. || Year. | Production. || Year. Production. | Year. -| Production. 
| | 
i } | 
. | Bushels. || Bushels Bushels Bushels. 
1900..... | 4,382, 031, 000 || 1906...... 4,789, 112, 000 5, 872, 953, 000 || 1918...... 2, 744, 444, 000 
1901. .... 4, 669, 958, 000 || 1907...... 5, 122, 078, 000 5, 802, 910, 000 || 1919......| 2,963, 720, 000 
Ta 4,674, 000,000 | 1908...... 5, 295, 043, 000 5,016, 291, 000 |! 1920...... | 2,815, 826, 000 
1903..... 4, 409, 793, 006 || 1909...... 5, 595, 567, 000 4, 848, 726, 000 || 1921...... | 3, 303, 489, 090 
1904..... 4, 298, 049, 000 |} 1910...... 5, 242, 278, 000 -| 3, 197, 224, 000 
1905..... 5; 254, 598,000 || 1911...... 4 842’ 1097 000 3; 103, 876,000 || 
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POTATOES—Continued. 


TABLE 116.—Potatoes: Average yield per acre of undermentioned countries, 1900-1921. 


. Russia United 
ane United Ger- -. | Hungary F sre 
Year. isis one many. Austria. proper. Trance. ne 
Average: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. 
HOOU900 osc Waa oe oes 91.4 99.9 200. 0 151.1 118. 7 133. 8 193. 8 
1910-1919. Sehosaiteceqsee a= 95.3 1107.9 187.9 123. 2 1122.2 108. 0 217.1 
BW ch ten ee. 7 Fie oy Sone | | 146.4 ata HEE cE  =2 te 94.8 193.3 
PON as eee eo) 2) ewe ee = ok WOKS. os Se. s8se 170. 8 84.8 121. 4 113. 0 184,3 
TS 7 RR ae peo ee ee a a S089) oc odre aes 148.9 83.7 69.5 85.0 191,2 
17-year average. 2 England and Wales. 


TABLE 117.—Potatoes: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1921. 


Note.—Figures in igalics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Deparment of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
to the published acreage of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. Acreages have been revised for years 1890-1908 so 
as to be consistent with the following as well as the preceding census acreage, and total production and 
farm values are adjusted accordingly. 


| 


Chicago cash price per bushel, 
Aver- fair.to fancy.} 


ic | Imports 
Acre- | Aver- age Domestic during 
age age | Produc- | farm Farm a. fiscal fess 
Year. | (000 | yield | tion (000| price | value December Following year year He- 
omit- | per |omitted).| per Dec. 1. : ay: pase car | 
ted). | acre. pastel, ra vi g Saipae 
ec. 1. = : J 


Low. | High.| Low. | High. 


Acres. | Bush. pushelss Cents. | Dollars. | Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Bushels. | Bushels. 
1859 1 PIER BETES 21) a Se, anes (Cece apnea baer Cael Nasptteehed ee (oes 


es 1875)) Pet | 03.0.) 117,266. 5815 | 62) 754)|....--.|o.-2.. 1. - [cee 5A9, 755 | _ 235, 346 
Gere 1885) why098'| 8i2 |) 162,298 |¢ 501 G82, O85"1.--.-..|.. 0... -fa-caolecececs 551, 248 | 2,342; 421 
1886-1895} 2,653 | 74.4] 197,285] 47.1] 92)908 46 56 49 72 | 551,736 | 2,841,614 
1896....! 2,975| 91.4| 271,769} 29.0] 78,783 18 26 19 26| 926,646] 246,178 
1897....| 2,813 | 67.9] 191,025| 54.2] 103, 442 50 2 60 87. | 605, 187 |. 1, 171,378 
1898....| 2841 | 77.0] 218,772} 41.5| 90,897 30 36 33 52 | 579,833 | ” 530, 420 
1899....| 2,939 | 88.6 | 260,257] 39.7] 103, 365 35 46 27 39 | 809,472 | 155,861 
1900....| 2,987] 82.9] 247,759| 42.3] 104) 764 40 48 35 60| 741,483] 371,911 
1901....| 2,996} 66.3] 198,696] 76.3] 151,602] 75 82 58} 100] 528, 484 | 7,656, 162 
1902....| 3,078} 95.5 | 293,918] 46.9] 137,730 42 48 42 60 | 843,075 | 358) 505 
1903....} 3,080] 85.1 | 262,053] 60.9] 159,620| 60] 66 95{ 116] 484,042 | 3, 161) 581 
1904....| 3,172 | 111.1 | 352,268] 44.8] 157,646 32 38 20 25 | 1,163,270 | 186, 199 
1905....| 3,195 | 87.3] 278,885] 61.1] 170,340 55 66 48 73 | 1,000, 326 | 1,948) 160 
1906....| 3,244 | 102.2} 331,685] 50.6] 167,795 40 43 55 75 | 1,530,461 | 176,917 
1907....| 3,375 | 95.7 | 322,954] 61.3] 197) 863 46 58 50 80 | 1,203,894 | 403, 952 
1903. 3,503 | 86.2] 302,000} 69.7] 210,618 60 77 70| 150] 763,651 | 8, 383, 966 
1909... .| $669 | 107.5 | 394,553 | 54.2] 213/679 2 58 16 34] 999,476 | 7 353,208 
19102...) 3,720] 93.8] 349,032] 55.7] 194, 566 30 48 35 75 | 2,383,887 | 218, 984 
1911....| 3,619 | 80.9] 292,737] 79.9] 233,778 70! 100) 90! 200 | 1,237,276 |13, 734, 695 
1912....| 3,711 | 113.4 | 420,647] 50.5] 212/550 40 65 33 70 | 2,028,261 | 7337; 230 
1913....; 3,668 | 90.4) 331,525| 68.7} 227,903 50 70| 60 90 | 1,794, 073 | 3, 645, 993 
1914....| 3,711 | 110.5 | 409,921 | 48.7 | 199) 460 30 66 34| 150 | 3,135,474] 7 270,942 
1915....| 3,734] 96.3] 359,721] 61.7 |- 221,992 53 95 80} 110] 4,017,760) 209, 532 
1916....| 3,565| 80.5] 286,953] 146.1] 419)333] 125] 190] 200] 375] 2) 489,001 | 3,079, 025 
1917....| 4,384 | 100.8 | 442108 | 122.8 | 542,774 93| 135] 280] 3250 | 3,453,307 | 1, 180, 480 
1918....| 4,295 | 95.9| 411,860| 119.3 | 491,527] 390] 3225] 3125 | 3250] 3,688,840 | 3,534,076 
19192...| 3,542 | 91.2| 329,867] 159.5| 514,855| 3280| 3360] 3685| 3925] 3,723, 434 | 6, 940, 930 
1920....| 3,657 | 110.3] 403,206 | 114.5] 461,778 | 3120] 2225| 340] 3500| 4)803, 159 | 3, 423, 189 
20712 .-2) 3,815 | 90.9 | 346,823.| 111.1] 385,192 | 2100| #245.) 2190 | 2235 |...........|..-.----2- 


1 Burbank to 1910. 2 Figures adjusted to census basis. 3 Per 100 pounds. 
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POTATOES—Continued. 
TaBbE 118.—Potatoes: Acreage, production, and total form value, by States, 1920-21. 


. Total value, basis 
Production (thou- - ae 
Thousands of aeres. sands of bushels). Dec. 1 price (thou- 


State. sands of dollars). 

| 

| 4990 19211 1920 19211 | 1920 1921! 

| 
js rela gore aprneey ma g neem whey Ses 123 129} 20,771] 37,152} 27,214 31,579 
New. Hawrpeeres os es ee i 15 14 1, 905 2, 240 2, 953 3, 024 
Vesmornte = oe" fe ee. ee ES | 27 25 3, 510 3, 750 4, 388 3, 900 
MassachisettS.......0)..-----b-nbececedes 32 29° 4, 000 3, 335 6, 000 5, 069 
Rhode tginnal 5.8 ees Tt 3 3 330 345 528 552 
Conneeticnt=-- ee 24 23 2, 760 2, 369 4,140 3, 554 
IN GW. Vai ates ete SE gee 325 330 | 40,625 |  33,990| 47,938 36, 709 
New Jersey... .- - a Se NEE oe eee 99 95. 14, 040 9, 625 17, 550° 12, 816 
POUTSSIVAMTE soc sen eee ete cee ene 246 251 28, 290 21, 586 35, 080° 28, 709 
DelaWare. o. . sso es nese ns oc oe eS 10 | 10 1, 060 500 1, 060 550 
Mieidiniebecr ane 21) Je eid bert 5 ah he 54 49° 5, 508 3, 185 5, 233 , 504 
Warentiny Wt ares: ls eapEINee. Bi ay 154 136| 18480] 14,693] 17,556 16, 157 
Wet Virginie 622 bc reece esse 47 48} 5,640} 4.080| Z6I4 850 
North Carolina. .........- al care. 2LOELS 46 46} 4£195| 4048} 5,944 5, 789 
South Carolina.........-. PAIR ORE 28 30| 2800! 550} 35,080) 3,925 
Gere eee et ee, els ne | 22 23 1, 628 1,725 3, 386 2, 848 
Nini ee a a ae ae eee 17 2; 415 1, 564 4,330} 2,972 
Olio... 07.2 Lea eases: | 116 116} 11,600 6,728 | 15,680 10, 428 
Tndisnet 2... >, .csks...2. Ae 68 70 6, 528 3,570 8,682} 5,176 
Simin: | SiLeteN 2 ee | 122 121 7, 930 6,413; 11,498 8, 978 
[eee ee ee 345 340} 36,225 | 27,200} 333387) 25,840 
Ciateta “er fo ea 308 315 | 33, 264.| 21, 420 607 20, 349 
Wile mobatigcreed § a 319 367 | 31,581 | 27,525. 285 4, 772 
Teves’. 2 oe Sen 8 ea oan 96 96| 10, 560 4,128} 12, 883 5, 779 
Missourite, 5. Se es ee 80 82 6, 560 4, 756 9,906 | 6, 421 
Norta Dakss. bess Ho as eck 83 120 6,557 | 11,520 8 426 8, 064 
Sontitwakpin 5b bdo es 75 80 7, 950 4, 400 712} 4, 708 
Biatneties cree te fret) ees alae}: 85 102 8, 415: 8,160} 10, 098 9, 792 
5 Ps a Re aR Peay ie el 60 65| 5,100; 4,160| 7,650| 5,616 
CEESTE Tash SEREP DISS, SL Tees 57 538| 5,64| 3,770| 8,464 6, 220 
LOE Mi ivigst ie apie eee es 35 35 2; 905 1, 820 4, 648 | 3, 003 
Mitiiae torsos 8 Sin ee i cae a7 32 1, 809 2, £00 3,618} 4, 080 
TRG; (oe ne RE Was Anes 16 16 1, 392 1, 088 2, 784 2, 176 
Bosisisniee ee tae. ek ie 27 27 1, 755 1, 809 3, 563 3, 256 
Basns-t.3 73s cee 1 te’ Ee ee 36 37 1, 872 2, 072 4, 118 3, 937 
@kdahonigs: w-. Oks te Le 35 36 2, 599 Oss 4, 662 3, 863 
Werkaosad 252035 SAR ee 31 33 2, 48 4, 232 3, 267 
Ltr el See Soe ee fe 2 eee 40 44 4, 400 4, 620 4, 048 
Watming $92 eS") Sh = tee Pee 15 19} 1, 875 2 250 2, 421 
Pnbiidoy 250 Sot. 04.00... Ec 73 90 9, 490 592 8, 081 
ew Maxites O00 fae...) ON <2 Pee" 2: £ 390 639 533 
Primsit - 505 500 5 1 et... ok Pee: 4 360 684 644 
Uta: fh See 8 5 3; 024 2, 419 2, 053 
Moeviila 2 SEE Ae. ee. TOL. 4 540 842 710 
Ida. RE ee SRS SS 8; 100° , 508 , 120 
W ailiin pid? 26S te 25. 22 BE OLS. & 8; 215- , 804 | 351 
i dae a RS ee SS ae 5, 590°) 4, 472 4 218 
Caiipriiines += oe ee eee 9, 800 14, 700 13, 083 

Urtited: States. cc. 2. es SE: 461,773 | 385, 192 
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POTATOES—Continued. 
TaBLE 119.—Potatoes: Condition of crop, United States, on 1st of months named, 1900- 


1921. 
| { } 
Year. July. | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Year. July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
| 
Pe Each | eb ntt.al ke Ces Picks Woe sta) 2 eh hee ee 
91.3 88.2 30.0 yg 7 | |) ae re ee 76.0 62.3 59. 8 62.3 
87.4 62.3 52. 2 0 |) 19125. 225.528 -2 88.9 87.8 87.2 85.1 
92.9 94.8 89. 1 8225) |} 19933 . -536.5--.- 86. 2 78.0 69. 9 67.7 
88.1 87. 2 84.3 THO AGUAS . 22S oe - 83.6 79.0 75.8 |. - 78.3 
93.9 94.1 91.6 S055 1} 1915: . S25 .2.e 4 -- 91.1 92.0 82.7 74.2 
91.2 87. 2 80.9 TEES NN SOIC. | Soe net 87.8 80. 8 67.4 62.6 
91.5 89. 0 85. 3 82-210 19475. 5. eS 90. 1 87.9 82.7 79.0 
90.2 88.5 80. 2 C1207 AGERE A. ee 87.6 79. 9: 74.5 73.7 
89.6 82.9 73.7 Car eb aa i ee 87.6 73. 1 69.5 67.9 
93. 0 85. 8 80. 9 TaID HY 290s. ceases Soe 89.3 87.0 84.3 82.7 
86.3 75. 8 70.5 Tee EPR Se S28. 2 SS 83. 4 65.8 63.7 66.5 


TABLE 120.—Potatoes: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 
estimates. 


[000 omitted.] 


aby bid 

er pro- ina 

October. | quction | estimate. 
estimate. 


Year. July. 


EES SSE 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


401,000 | 414, 289 420, 647 
319,000 | 328, 550 331) 525 
383,619 | 405, 288 409, 921 
368,151 | 359, 253 359, 721 


tl 
452, 928 439, 686 
391,279 | 390, 101 
350,070 | 352,025 
421, 252 


375, 732 
322,985 | 345, S44 


315,918 1 346, 823 
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POTATOES—Continued. 


by 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


o | ' 
State. | .| | 
Sa 
137 | 
peat 
Sain |ale 
P lalals 
as — — aol 
Me. ...| 204, 125) 2nd 230 
N.H..| 127, 107) 140) 102 
(aes 122} 100) 130} 100 
Mass. .| 116, 115) 133) 90 
R.1...| 118 135) 130) 100 
Conn..| 100! 110) 95) 75 
N.Y_.| 106, 95; 98| 109 
N.J_..| 111) 114] 92] 96 
Pa.....| 95 92! 80! 100 
Del....| 84 95) y 83) 
Md....| ss) 100 80) 94) 
Va....-| 107, 99 94 114) 
W.Va.| 99, 115 87) 90 
N.C...| §9| 90) 95] 80 
oid of 96, 1 85 
Ga.....| 75) 84! 70) 70 
Fla....| 93 91) 100) 76 
Ohio ..) 78 100, 69 61 
Ind.. TF 92) 80) 44 
Il.....| 66) 90 72 ‘ 
Mich..| 91) 95) 84) 90 
Wis...) 99, 114 110) 94 
inn..| 96) 112] 105) 87 
Iowa..| 73, 95) 72| 46| 
Mo.... 73 87 Su 75 
N.D..| 76 43| 99) oa 
S.D...| 78 90} 91) 50 
Nebr..| 81 85) 86| 55) 
Kans..| 67. 57, 53) 76) 
Cy....| 81] 96) 75 70) 
Tenn..| 73 94) 70) 67] 
Ala....} 75) 72} 80} 80} 
Miss...| 80} 78, 80} 85) 
-....| 68] 64) 79] 64 
Tex...| 59) 60 55) a 
| | 
Okla..| 62} 69} 34) 75) 
Ark...| 67| 80) 50} 73) 
Mont..| 103} 95) 135) 60) 
ry ..| 124} 155) 150) 80) 
Colo...| 138} 160, 160, aly 
| 
i | 
N. Mex! 85) 116 100) 58) 
Ariz...| 93) 105) 85) 70) 
Utah..| 171) 189) 180) 136) 
Nev...| 159] 207] 171) 135) 
Idaho .| 172 185) 155 
Wash..| 134] 125) 132) 125) 
Oreg...| 106] 108, 110) 94 
Calif...| 139} 145] 143) 130 
U.S. /97. 8/100. 895. 991. 2 


1912-1921. 


RBA 


SERS ZEAZS SlAsa 


55 
60 
70| 


Rect Naas: Meet Miva Wc Wee BS Ge He, 
[110.3 90. 9 100. 3.50. 5 68. 748. 761.7 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


Farm price per bushel (cents). 


Yield per acre, ae per bushel December 1, and value per acre, 
tates. g 


Value per 


5-year average, 
1916-1920. 


85 247. 09 244. 80 
135 191. 25 216. 00 
104 158, 92 156. 00 


152,189. 02 174. 80 
160/190. 81 184. 00 


150164. 43 154. 50 
108 131. 84 111. 24 
142 172. 70 134.90 
133 129. 04/114. 38, 
110 113, 51) 53. 00 
110 112. 09) 71.50 
110 141. 53/118. 80 
163 149. 91 138. 55 


143)129, 91/125. 84 
150/175. 94/127. 50 


165 140. 82/123. 75 


140 103. 25 
135 116. 47 


BS 


180 159, 52 133. 20 
140 169. 25 161. 00 


85 178. 71 136. 85 
Bite 01 142. 45 
99 147. 70 133. 65 


109 115. 28) 98. 10 
130,203. 76/176. 80 
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POTATOES—Continued. 
TABLE 122.—Potatoes: Farm price, cents per bushel on 1st of each month, 1908-1921. 


| 
aver. 


Dec. Yearly 


f 


HOH OID HH HOOAAN 
ASS SA of at af att ft i 05 i ot 
ee Sksesx 3 


RR BR SSASSASSIA 


so Ih hon oe he ho 
NORM OD OE ONDHID 


112.1 


100. 3 


| 


1g 


SSSECe Pea nNRAn 
Oinor toi 


101, 4 


AG 


agin A ied al of ed cd x 
MOootbrowadas 


i. 


1 


SHAS OMO MOOS 
6 IN 0519 18 iS 3 O83 08 
SERA OnE HOM 

A es | SAAS 


38 
37 5 1642 


Cite apt ce) eS ie SRS ee a Oe ew 


ile 


| 
ie 


e| July | Aug.|Sept.| Oct. Nov. | 


Jun 
pe 


b 
gn 


Kogsegaddusdge 


MIS HONK AM ODOM AOS 

ners dsissésaisdde 

RANSOM BOE AQO 
- nm 


| 


120. 4) 105.3 


131. = 134.0 


09 OO SHAD ODN SHAD GO DO rH DO © 


sddngdsdgsdgs 


as 


Year. 


rete oe eee eae 
LR Ss 5 eee 
BN 
Ui eee eee 
DOES ela odin a cepa o's ae 
i 7 9 ae 


133.2) 135.5 


| 


118.9 


U 


" Average1912-1921| 99.2 107.8 116.7 


TABLE 123.—Potatoes: Extent and causes of yearly losses, 1909-1920. 


<g tice 00 OmN IO ee) SOE 
us Sore 
PIOL awa asax AGRA | 8 
BAMA Awm MOIN] A 
*paas oaTpoajoqy 2 eae ee vteks eee ee 
y 
| Sri a Oe theo tall | 
“sysod jeurruy aSeee Doe a tthe : 
Ol oD oH IDNA Boom | + 
*s}sod yoosuy ai riaiesal sioicdeds oaiided | od 
aoc COM OrAr~IN 
“OSBOSIP FUBLT a 6 od id i 15 63 aA isan [is 
BAO MOOS WHAM | 
“OTLeullypo 0 : 5 5 Sas . 
PO onetime cette ert thee 
| ae a | 
*suLIO}g noses eh <3 CSE |e 
BAROHM Hadtrm ANON |r 
*SpUIA JOEL RES it aene menue epee usiens 
Ay - — —<—$—$— 
QAqKAA AAA ARAN] A 
“TRH ae ee . re ed . 
yormeo ANDO OMI | 19 
"0Z00I} 10 SOA ae ence aaiicet: a olehet Wet 
MAN WOM xt ac | oo 
spout | BE we arte bit 
‘oun. BN oo nelsaeind Momo | 
-SIOUL OAISSOOX AT juts aaa he COHN MAAN | 
‘aan 8 een gi 
-slouL jJusTyod a? ae eel | noe 
Castes 
‘han 
Sint ae 
ie 
ee 
; wih 
, ‘ 
L :' & 
3 ae 
‘ 
LD 
m a) gy 
a 
’ 
E} 


1 Less than 0,05 per cent. 
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POTATOES—Continued. 
TABLE 124.—Potatoes: Stocks on January 1. 
Stocks Jan. 1. 
Total Price, cents per 
gt | Per cent of bushel. 
State and year. bashels Per Bushels | Stock held by— 
eent chs Se Ss 
° (ted) of (tted) 
mi : omi 
crop. *| Grow- | Deal- 
ers. et Dec. 1. | Mar. 1, 
| 
Total United States: 
1QihalGeee fee ele ee eee 359, 721 82, 8 | SZ Bead) oo wwanthaws teas 61.7 94,4 
TO 1GE Ieee oe ene ee eee ee 286, 953 32.3 BOONE ce eiaet. aeteree ae 146.1 240.7 
SOUT NG ee 8 OER (OOS, EOE 442,108 | 46.2] 204,314] 84.8] 15.2] 122.8] 120.3 
OT ts oe ae on a ee ee Be ee ee 411, 860 42.5 | 174,973 82.6 17.4 119.3 109.4 
1910 eS ee en teen aasenacee 322, 867 35.8 | 115,714 76.9 23.1 | 159.5 243.5 
Tl AEP POR BGC ger Te 403, 33.6 | 135,603 | 85.3] 14.7] 114.5 84.0 
cA 4 72 geen cain “gi eS aR Ra CR 346, 823 40.7 | 141,042 77.6 226-8 |,9 da Sere aos 
Total (21 Northern States): 
gE ai Se oe | etree en Ae S OER 254, 235 43.6 | 110,810 79.5 20.5 60 93 
MONG Saint tenn c he cee be dlke emante sane 183, 281 33.1 60, 603 74.9 25,1 152 252 
NOU =13 Sk ate cw eeat Seosecl-aceamacte 303, 899 49.6 | 150, 666 34.6 15.4 | 122 116 
1O1S=1G Een See nee eT EL as 281,060} 43.5 | 122,261] 82.4] 17.6| 115 102 
CCT es. NUE 5 EZ De tee a 230,025] 36.4] 83,729} 79.5| 20.5| 157 
TODD Ate Eo: Fe ee Ae. Joes ee 289, 501 34.7 100, 457 86.3 LE AY On iectl nS 94 
Ke he NR SS Sir ope er ARES | 243,772] 42.8] 104,229] 74.0} 926.0] 107 “J_2--.-.. 
Total (il Far West States): 
O15 —ie... Co Se eek ae ee eee 48,776 53.9 26, 312 80.6 19.4 61 104 
AQIG—URS ob ca So heeke. eae eee eet 54, 081 44.56 24, 140 71.0 29.0} 120 238 
HO1y-1ne pe St eee Se be: Aw 70,779 | 46.3| 32,748] 86.8] 13.2] 105 38 
Ae ES | is = Re i Se -  ee 66, 630 48.0 31, 982 85.3 14.7 | 101 89 
i FOL) ee Rs Se En Bea 41, 369 43.1 17, 830 71.6 28.4 | 162 266 
Abo 7. A ee te ee AY ERE Sere ee SEE Soe 51, 694 41.8 21, 608 82.6 17.4 | 104 84 
TOD ICO: tere eee oe ee ee 53,849 | 48.3| 26,028) 82.0) 180] 95 |........ 
Total (16 Southern States): 
1915-16 56, 710 27.2 15, 432 82.1 17.9 70 88 
1916-17 49, 591 16.3 8, 065 68. 8 31.2} 151 204 
1917-18 67, 430 31.0 20, 900 82. 8 17.2 | 147 171 
1918-19 64, 170 32.3 20,730 79.5 20.5 | 157 161 
1919-20 51,473 | 27.5 14, 155 69. 1 30.9 | 181 262 
1920-21 62, 101 21.8 13, 5388 82.1 17.9 | 146 155 
921- LL Ps ELIE 49, 202 21.9 10, 785 80.5 19,5: | . JAG. ccc tes 
Maine 
TY, EN) SS See 2 ee ee 21,771 55.0 11, 974 88.0 12.0 | 125 55 
Tee, 2 aN Rai Wak =) 088 S 37,152] 55.0] 20,434) 30.7] 19:3)| 85a) legen 
New York: | 
192021. PES FEL CR See! 40, 625 47.0 19, 094 91.0 9.0; 118 63 
NOFA. doe. detente ct Me eas Bowsers 33, 990 42.7 14,514 91.5 8.5.1. 108). inccwe dae 
Pennsylvania: 
1090-216 a eee re 28,290] 33.0 9, 886-4otzereccloeert cae 124 78 
éid 1991990 Et, EE bore eR OES os 21,586 | 33.6 7/253 || & 81.0)4' 2019. 0. |). AaB ee 
io 
i 2 | Ma I A A Pas TI LO 11, 600 21.0 2, 436 86.0 14.0 | 135 106 
tOO1- D9 2. EY SR ae eae 6, 728 30. 9 2,079 80.5 190259 Raa ae Sees 2 
Indiana: 
G20 Dies eek eee ee 6, 528 12.0 783 72.0 28.0 | 133 99 
ROQDID OOD Nice A hae a Pee Rls oN 3,570 | 32.7 1, 167)| 68; 3,\|-! 317) |i eee 
Illincis | 
ODD DURE oe SR oes. Seo ee ee 7, 930 12.0 952 75.0 O°} as 117 
tA 22 E72 SS a ay eS oe ae ne 6, 413 36. 2 2,322 76.3 23. | MAD lee acee es 
Michigan: 
O22 ee Fe AR ee ce 36, 225 45.0 16, 301 83.0 17.0 92 52 
UPA Se ee See eee ee 27, 200 47,1 12, 811 81.0 19.0 95.» |p seaons 
Wisconsin: 
1020-010. Lae. Fee A Pa oe 33,264| 48.0] 15,967] 88.0! 12.0] 8 62 
1O2I— 22)... So. See a ee ome ne Soar 21, 420 64. 2 13, 752 74.0 26. 0 Cl eceare 
Minnesota: | 
LODO. dA ee ee Ga ecco toe eecicee | 31,581 37.0 11, 685 80. 0 20.0 80 54 
1921-22... 27, 525 42.5 11, 698 73.4 26.6 90). jasecsses 
North Dakota: 
LOZO- ZIRE Sack BE. Bons cet eer ” 6, 557 20.0 1,311 62.0 38.0 98 91 
O21 ZO, Sica Coe Soe nc see cee seaaeee 11, 520 DD. at 2,903 63.2 36. 8 10 lesa 
Nebraska: 
19200 eased Bass cee ceec cee 8,415 28.0 2, 356 85.0 15.0} 120 106 
NAS A ES ae ay CS ee ae 8, 160 44,0 3,590 73.0 27.0 I2D~ -lecoseses 
Kentucky: 
bY? ES DN ee a nae ete | 5, 643 29.0 1, 636 66.0 34.0} 150 120 
TL 24 C57 EI a DE OT aS ap See SEH ar 3,770 43.3 1,632 | 100.0 0.:0' |) (165% eee 
Colorado: 
OQ IE |. s oncscesscs emacs ceeeee sees 9, 490 41.0 3, 891 92.0 8.0 80 53 
OF Oe ns cu lew at vee sane eee ene 11,070 58.9 6,520] | 90.3 9.7 id pcumeese 
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POTATOES—Continued. 


TABLE 126.—Potatoes: International trade, calendar years 1911-1920. 


GENERAL NoTe.—Substantially the international trade of the world. It should not be expected that 
the world export and import totals for any year will agree. Among sources of disagreement are these: 
(1) Different periods of time covered in the eee of the various countries; (2) imports received in year 
subsequent to year ofexport; (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; (4) differ- 
ent practices and varying degrees of failure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerica: 
errors, which, it may be assumed, are not infrequent. : i 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far asit is 
feasible and consistent so to express the facts. While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise total 
imports, less exports, of “foreign and colonial merchandise.” Figures for the United Statesinclude Alaska, 


Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 


Average, | H i 
| isi1-913, | 1918 1919 1920 
Country. |——_ ——_}—_-_-—— 2 | 
eas Se ia Imports. Exports.) Imports.) Exports. Imports.| Exports. 
| | : 
| ’ 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES. | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,900 
: | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
4,921 82s. Seal wees 136 3, 833 1,514 2,371 
525 1, 207 728 2,126 616 6, 151 923 5, 583 
36 OSS 2. . Se CO  P ele 205° [2-5-2 192. 
| 40 928} (1) 1,703} (2) 4,610 30 7, 954 
| 7,143] 8,683| 1,153 630] 11,691] 1,327} 2,465 7, 903 
| 7242] 3,975| () 148 30 505 1 3,074 
SE eee ee oy er eee AA Scere S20.) sowie Si) | ceuae ote 323 
es | ~"1,952°| 16,451 i 465 | 103 | 13,549 44) 14,424 
| 273 560 20 16 57. be ee [= ee = 2 
CT ee boy) el ie OE mie hE ES ed 
) ae ssc BBs 6844 e-— e as |, ee 326 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES. ; 
Bipot cst ccedaked eee 931 373 4 539 239} 1,630 472 
Aponte... 22.) Jes3sc0- | 1,337 543 35 572 $1], if0n4 |. i32.. | ae Se 
Austria-Hungary...........-- | 4,070 es a a ee Pe ee eee ee -- 2  ee . 
i) 71 Co ee See 939 @) 16 191 43 14 276 () 
pe esc. oc. 2,001 2S |= fers = S 3,206 |... 2). 2 eee : 
epypLete ses. 2. <5 doses 599 223 () 163 1 736 () 
ee | 479 15 oe ME: ae = a BS 172 |--+---- 0 
aarrrienny tn? 2 a ee | 2021S: a2 aI Eo ae ae | pone c |e mempeS Ear 26, 852 2,109 
NORWAY ot 5. os ose cee | 215 60 412 @4 245 46 
cee olan sebeswasee | Bott See ee 73g coe | 280" |. oe 291 |..------- 
Sweden <2 -. . -seazeccou 700 | 64} 1,256 Qi 732 623 204): ts------ 
Switrerland)-03--.-25.. 3-3-3: 3, 172 42 140 2 94 774 456 584 
United Kingdom............. 11,382} 6,246! 1,896| 2,532! 1,846] 13,276| 9,719 690. 
United States_-..-...-2.2.2.: 5,707 | 1,814 1,201 3, 853 5, 544 3,642 | 6,062 4,154 
Other countries.............- 1,993 | 782 1,476 4, 938 468 494 1,176 374 
Mota 5-5 3 eee 78,767 75,151 | 12,593 18,268 27,706| 51,026| 52,697| 51,106 


1 Less than 500 bushels. 3 One year average. 


TABLE 127.—Potatoes: Monthly average jobbing prices per 100 pounds at 10 markets, 
1921. 


No- | De 

| Janu- | Febru- ee Au- | S€P- | Octo- ¥ 

Market. ary. | ary. March.) April.| May. | June. | July. gust. Lio | ber. ~ ty = 
New York....- | $1.80 | $1.31 | $1.51 | $4.41 | $4.18 | $1.90 | $2.23 | $2.90 | $2.11 $2.09 | $1.92 | $2.07 
Chicago.-....... 11.29 }11.15 111.25] 4.83] 4.50 |12.42 |12.33 |13.11 |22.65 12.00 |1175) 1183 
Philadelphia-..| 1.65] 1.20] 1.07] 3.96] 4.14] 1.93] 2.11] 3.07] 2.41 | 2.19] 201 2.00 
Pittsburgh. ...- 1.60] 1.36] 148] 4.50] 437] 2.28] 2.73] 3.43] 271 2.30} 2.10 2.01 
St. Louis....... 1.58] 1.39] 1.48] 5.76] 3.49] 2.77] 2.84] 3.16] 2.83 | 2.28) 1.89 1.93 
Cincinnati......| 1.68} 1.58] 1.77] 4.12] 410] 249] 2.65] 3.52| 2.96 2.46 | 1.98 1.97 
SAS a eee Be pe el eee ieee le Set 3:06 | 3.05): 3.49). -...2c|2. [Slo oe 
Minnespotis. | | 215268 ool sso ee | -peo eeee 3:05 | 2901) 3:43. .2..-3)4: 2a Se eee 
Kansas City... -|...- De Be eee 6.36 |] 3.93 | 3.06 |..-.... 3.09} 2.63 11.97 |1L 51] 11.65 
Washington?..|/ 2.12] 1.69] 1.71] 4.73] 4.32] 2.11 | 2.39] 3.27 2, 83 2.61 | 2.43 2, 28 

ee Se ees eee eee fre ee 


1 Carlot sales. 2 Sales direct to retailers. 
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POTATOES—Continued. 


TABLE 128.—Potatoes: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, for 1917-1921. 


State. 


New York, Long Island 


New York, Other 
eM CESOV AP ra 2 Geom w'c «coc daisis'a Sooes aur eepeseslaaclees 
RPE OHMSUAN IN: 2.2. isco cs ccnche se sata suceeres cece ce 


irginia 
N orth Carolina 


PIP AUC ANGHMA S58 eet cee qs to cocts Saw coe cee eels view nwo 
AATEC ee ee to os Bereich net Meters waistidacstal 


MITC DIPATIOPISSS Se Ko ED ch cis Jo Caste cc bute se ear oS 
PVA SCRUE es se eter weitere Wade cme ee manne eee 


Pa as Cee tase cee eek on eB aden wae lees UE 


UR GTLT SA 7 5 SRE Se Sine yee Sets ae ere eee 
LDR, Seen 5 Eee, ee Oe a ee 


DRMID ee erat ome Nass Ss oti Se clone kee aon eceaes 
Colorado... 2.2... ..- BE es ee eta Ss cco Gate 
DSU eo eee) eee ee Seem ge 


Nevada. . 


Washington 


MORO feta sas sc Sa bos Sete sas ees Ses Se OSs Sees 
(STS SeT eS Re ee eee ee ee ae 
[AUC ee ee cee oe eee eee 


591 
1917 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 

20,084] 16,048| 22,601} 18,851] 26,268 
31582] 4,953] 3,902] 4/724 5,538 
2,874] 5,651| 77511] 8,100| 15,476 
11,402| 6,113| 10,484] 177017] 10,527 
2,676] 2,691} 3,538] 5,038 5,033 
2,538 1,144] 1,996] 3,024 2,742 
20,440} 11,942} 12)399| 16,210] 19,678 
4'709| 5,568] 3,346| 3,506 3,587 
2,440| 2°812 1,217| 3,069 2° 501 
4,984| 4846] 27978] 3/351 2° 342 
5,187 | 10,271) 13,062 | 13,590] 16,556 
10,28 18,453 | 23,886| 14,949] 15,21 
12, 667 21,920 24,347 21,605 25, 1902 
a 89 13 
() 128-2917 et Hiboes 9,129 
goo |. 1,223) 757 1,847 3, 297 
1,52 31 2,534 2°51 451 
” 937 "824; 1,133] 13974 2) 389 
17 691 pe p38 840 
33 58 Q @ 695 
1,063 | 4,045 553 392 1, 160 
1,689} 21317 806 734 1) 109 
” 663 « 678 588 285 
339 1 Q 293 129 
(2) (+) 828 635 1,446 
(2) () 401 470 774 
9,791| 14,145] 12,765| 9,434] _ 12,902 
667 567 476 509 1,121 
1,158 815 875 414 483 
5,830| 7,616] 8,859] 6,854] 10,756 
2,762| 2,257| 4,095| 3,269 4,798 
3,436] 1,816] 1,276] 13136 1,720 
6,570] 10,933] 9,081| 9,588 8) 805 
2,409) 3,292] 13713) well 13454 
144,656 | 169,264 181,277 | 179,149 | 219,304 


1 Included in all other. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


TABLE 129. = Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and value in the United States, 1849- 
1921. 


[See note for Table 117.] 


Aver- 


acre, 


Produc- 
tion 


ted). 


Aver- 


Acre- 
age 
Year. | (000 
omit- 
ted) 
Acres 
Lic 0 asl ee Rees ee ae 
Lee ee eect See 
MROe cel 5 SAI LTS. 
1c ee ee rr 
eo eed SC enASnS SAC E pee 
1899... 537 
1900...- 544 
1901... 547 
1902... 532 
1903... 548 
1904.... 548 
1905... 551 
1906... 554 
1907.... 565 


farm | Dec. 1 
price . 
per | (000 
bushel ced). 
Dec. 1. a 
Cents. | Dollars. 
53.0 | 22,065 
50.6 | 24,478 
57.5] 25,720 
58.1] 26,358 
58.3 | 28,478 
60.4 | 29,424 
58.3 | 29,734 
62.2] 31,063 
70.0] 34,858 


Year. 


Produc- 
tion 
(000 

omit- 
ted). 


Aver- 


1921. -.- 


Acre- | Aver- 
age age 
(000 yield 

omit- | per 

ted). acre 
Acres. |Bushels 
599 92.4 
641 90.1 
641 93.5 
605 90.1 
583 95. 2 
625 94.5 
603 93.8 
731 | 103.5 
774 91.7 
919 91.2 
940 93.5 
941 103.2 
992} 104.8 
1,066 92.6 


.| Bushels. 
55, 352 
57, 764 
59, 938 
54, 538 
55,479 


59, 057 
56, 574 
75, 639 
70, 955 
83, 822 


87,924 
97, 126 
103; 925 
98, 660 


Farm 

Ao value 

si Dec. 1 

price (000 
per 4 

bushel at 

Dee. 1. ed). 
Cents. | Dollars. 
66.1] 36,564 
68.5 | 39,585 
67.1] 40,216 
75.5 41, 202 
72.6 | 40,264 
72.6 |. 42,884 
73.0] 41,294 
62.1 46, 980 
84.8] 60,141 
110.8} 92,916 
135.2 | 118,863 
134.4 | 130,514 
113.4 | 117, 834 
88.1} 86,910 
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SWEET POTATOES—Continued. 
TABLE 130.—Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value. by States, 1920 


and 1921. 
. Total value, basis 
Thousands of acres. Efoductiee Ghat: Dee. 1 price (thou- 
State 4 sands of dollars). 
1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 | 1921 

SESREEAESS SOSRECC AD TERRIERS REE 
1 AUIS fev gas o aig Sah eStats See 16 17 2, 288 1, 870 3, 546 3,179 

Pennsylvania 2 2 276 248 428 
Delaware.........-.. 9 9 1, 152 900 1, 152 990 
Maryland.............- 9 9 1, 134 900 1, 304 1, 260 
WSEPINISs Sno ee os eee 42 44 5, 334 4,180 5, 067 5, 225 
West Virginia 3 3 357 345 536 621 
North Careline: <2: oa%. $422.1 Loe Ee 99 102 10, 296 10, 302 11, 737 9, 993 
Sonth Canoliniac ..t sop. 0. 3. fae eRe ccb oe 76 83 7, 980 7, 885 9, 337 7, 096 
Goercia Laie feos" esas ar. - See pees ee 132 146 12, 276 12, 410 11, 908 7,818 
WlOrida.: Awe 2. 2 cn). ERE ocean ce 30 32 2, 850 2, 720 3, 420 2,611 
ONO. -. LE. PO. ot ee ee 3 3 309 321 541 571 
LO TSE agen se Sp 5eqone ayes ee 3 3 360 396 576 594 
EET GIS 2 ee oe pe ae Bee es eee 9 9 873 990 1,179 891 
LA ee bd 3-5 Soe Se Ss 4 3 416 312 1, 028 546 
IMISSOUFIE Ree ere nse. dn ee cee 13 14 1, 430 1, 400 2,216 1, 400 
PRARSASHS J 5d S aS jiacickpnioeabien Ss cs cee 4 4 540 500 864 575 
LN) [cl a Sa oe 2 eee ee eee ss aes fs 18 18 1, 890 1, 872 2, 835 2, 153 
@ennessee..--.. .. kes. - 42 44 4, 284 4, 400 5, 269 4, 180 
Ala DAM ae <2 Bela 118 135 11, 446 12, 150 11, 446 8, 870 
Mississippi 103 107 11, 330 8, 560 11, 896 6, 334 
NSOMISUATI Gn) =) Sienna tee ol eae igh =e 80 88 8, 080 8, 272 7, 514 5, 377 
fitters oie Semmens Rs ee 95 100 9,975 8, 200 12, 968 6, 970 
Oinhorine sos. eee cere 23 27 2, 645 2, 646 3, 491 2, 805 
RIGA DSAS St ot Shs Baa me ee eee ee 49 54 5, 145 5,670 5, 402 4,649 
Mow: Mexzeo. ... < - :355.2-snoseeeecccts Ta i 1 118 126 Be 35 

ATIZONAL S62 25. SRO. ek BPR We ees 1 125 125 

Califormiavcet 04-ueel es --; BME 2e =< - ice 8 8 1,016 960 1, 626 1, 200 
United Statess. . cob aoe ote 992 1, 066 | 103, 925 | 98, 660 117, 834 86,910 


TABLE 131.—Sweet potatoes: Condition of crop, United States, on 1st of months named, 


1901-1921. 
| | ’ 
Year. es Aug.|Sept.| Oct. |} Year. |July.| Aug.|Sept.} Oct. || Year. |July.| Aug. |Sept.| Oct. 
| 
Pod. UP oct WP-Cts, cb. ck, Beck Chall eh Che BP, chl P. tiqePsth. ybiet, 
1 | 80.7 | 78.7 | 79.0 |} 1908....] 89.8 | 88.8 | 88.7 | 85.5 || 1915....| 88.7 | 85.5] 87.5 | 85.0 
6 | 78.3 | 77.2 | 79.7 || 1909... 89.7 | 86.9 | 81.3 | 77.8 || 1916....| 90.4 | 85.9 | 82.7 | 79.2 
2) 88.7 | 91.1 | 83.7 |] 1910.. 87.3 | 85.4 | 83.9 | 80.2 || 1917....] 81.9 | 84.8 | 85.7) 83.2 
3 | 88.5 | 89.9 | 86.1 || 1911 78.4) 77.7 | 79.1 | 78.1 || 1918....| 86.4] 78.3 | 74.5] 77.4 
6 | 90.1 | 89.5 | 88.6 || 1912 86.9 | 85.0 | 84.1 | 82.0 |} 1919....|] 90.1 | 87.1 | 86.0} 83.9 
9 | 91.2 | 88.7 | 86.0 || 1913 86.5 | 85.8 | 81.4 | 80.1 || 1920.. 87.2 | 86.9 | 86.8] 87.1 
9 | 85.7 | 85.7 | 82.7 || 1914.. 77.1 | 75.5 | 81.8 | 80.7 || 1921.. 85.1 | 84.5 | 80.7} 77.0 


TABLE 132.—Sweet potatoes: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and 
final estimates. 


(000 omitted.] 


Séptember| October. | production |. aa 
Year. July. August. eptember. etober. | production . 
Pp estimate. | estimate. 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 


49, 474 49, 886 54, 958 55, 364 56, 030 56, 574 
64) 067 62,779 65) 274 64, 800 66) 650 75, 639 

73, 917 71, 041 69, 329 67, 794 67, 663 70, 955 

82) 196 86, 405 88) 151 87, 244 84, 727 83, 822 

92) 119 84, 474 81, 016 85, 473 88, 114 87,924 

101, 942 100, 456 1007 320 99,413 | 102, 946 97, 126 

98, 462 100, 683 101,779 | 103,779 | 105, 676 103, 925 

80, 311 79, 389 80, 118 80, 552 81, 687 82, 281 


7 114, 086 | 110, 164 | A 105, 841 98, 660 
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TABLE 133.—Sweet potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel December 1, and value per 
acre, by States. 


Value per 


Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel (cents). acre 
| (doilars).1 
State. |5x act. fie | ss 
anes ‘aie: Gal ie | £8 
am i | es | oa 
aS tod ch | 
= ee — 
So ES Sc | 
es ee o 2 lalSes a| es = 
283 /8|8 [2 |2 22 Ei rsi 
ae Folge tek Se BS El ee eee es aa ees a 
aE tans ot 120, 115, 125 143 110] 134 170 205. 43 187. 00 
EN ied 126 110 120 140, 133) 124 130 185 195. 38 223. 20 
5 eae 120 112 120! 138) 128) 100 110 133. 09 110. 00 
Ma .2 2, : 123) 118, 130 140, 126 100 140 151, 00 140. 00 
Wa--f =... ae Jo Tad 140) 127) 99) 101 125 148. 61 118. 75 
! I | 
W. Va....| 119) 140 106) 115) 119 115, 139) 180 201. 73 207. 00 
Ma = oo; 103| 95 110) 107| 104 101| 90 97 118. 28) 97.97 
= ese 96, 95 95) 90/ 105, 95| 96) 90 112. 57) 85. 50 
Ga....-..| 91] 93) 92] 92} 93) 85) 84| 63) 93.77) 53. 55 
| a 97, 95 110; 100, 95, 85 98 96,117. 35, 81. 60 
| | | | 
Qhio..... 100} 95 96) 100, 103, 107) 145 178 175. 60 190. 46 
a ee j 114] 106, 108, 105) 120, 132| 141 150 190. 65 198. 00 
lle 96} 97) 82} 95| 97) 110, 123 90 139. 74) 99. 00 
Towa..... 92) 90, 93) 67| 104 104] 178 175 196. 68 182. 00 
Mo.......} 103} 112 91| 104) 116 100) 130 Eos sages es 5 
Kans..... 108} 92 80} 109] 135) 125] 141 115 176. 09 143. 75 
sae 101] 95! 95) 105! 105) 104) 115) | 115 140. 19/119, 60 
Tenn....- 101] 95| 98 112) 102 100) 94) 95 115.31! 95. 00 
_ 3) 90 96 94, 97) 4 83 73) 90. 24! 65.70 
| | | | i 
Miss...... 91} 65 95) 105 110, 80) 30 74 89.98 59.20 
Pier 88| 79| 75} 90 101) 94) 82 65| 87.00) 61.10 
Tex......| 87| 78 58) 110; 105 82) 113 85 118. 46, 69.70 
Okla.....| 96} 90) 110} 115, 98) 131 sea 103. 88 
Ark. .....} 102 110 90, 100} 105 105) 93 82/107. 39. 86.10 
| 120) 118 126) 181 | 260 261. 80/327. 60 
| 150| 125] 125) 193 | 227) 238) | 182324. 06 227. 50 
| 170 130, 127) 120) 122) 94) 1 50! 125/220. 28/150. 00 


| eS Se Se Se ———————— ee eee 
U. 8. .'97. 1/91. 2 93.5 


| | 
| t 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


88. 1/112. 55) 81. 53 
| 


103. ie 8 92. 694. a vi: 6 
(| Lee 


73. 0/62. 7 8110. § 135, 2.134. 4113.4 


TABLE 134.—Sweet potatoes: Farm price, cents per bushel on 1st of each month, 1910-1921. 


| 
rei, Sept. Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Yearly 
| & | 1 as a! aver 

od tr Mom] Sc Td es ort a eo Bi Pear ae 
GSAS EES: Bie |e oe 79. 83.4) 79.4) 75.1) 78.2) 81. al r¥é ; 71. A 67. i 77.5 
Cop ease 84.4 99.3) 98.7] 99.0) 105. 8) 102.6} 91.8} 90.9} 75.5| 91.2 
LE SS aes eee 98. 0 118. 0} 115. 0} 112. 2) 107.8) 95.7) 84.4) 76.8 .6 97.0 
pi) ee te eee 88.9 93.8} 92. .1) 941) 94.3] 83.9) 75.7 6; 87.0 
4: TA ra 86.7 94.5) 94. 97.5} 92.8) 87.3) 76.3) 0) 86.5 
Tes sede: $4.7 95.6} 96. 85. 8} 84.6) 72.7) 63.7 ~1] 82.2 
Llp bS 55 a aie 77.3 80.5) 83. 87. 1{ 89.9] 83.7] 80.6 8} 80.1 
(07 ee 110.7 141. 3) 149. 129. 3} 132. 6} 116. 1) 111. 2 . 8} 1210 
ii el Eee 142.7 155. 0) 148. 144. 7| 156. 2} 169. 6} 146. 0 2) 143.0 
ell: GEESE Eat: Ree 153.7 174. 6} 173. 167. 9} 175. 4) 154. 7) 143.9 157.0 
12 RES So Se 172. 2 2} 216. 223. 5} 200. 7| 160. 8! 122.1 175.7 
Ci bea 5 ee 119. 8 144. 1} 135.6; 108.3) 89.5) 118.7 
Average 1912-1921} 98.7] 105. 28. 2| 125. | 11L 2} 98.6} 947) 114.8 

i 
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SWEET POTATOES—Continued. 
TABLE 135.—Sweet potatoes: Wholesale price per barrel, 1921-1913. 
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Baltimore. St. Louis. New Orleans. New York. 
All grades Jersey and 
Date. All grades. (per bushel). All grades. Sonthinen: 
See =— ite 
Low.) High. Aver. Low.} High. Aver Low. High. | Aver. owl High. | Aver. 
| 
4.50 $3.89 |$1.00 | $2.00 Ls 62; 1$0.°75)) $1. 755191. 52 |. 5. eee eto 
4.50 | 3.66/ 1.00} 1.75] 1.41] .75| 2.50] 1.65 |$3.00 | $5.00} $4.08 
6.00 | 4.62 | 1.25 1.85] 1.58 | -.75 2.75 | 1.55 | 1.85 | 5.00] 3.02 
5.50 | 3.92 | 1.50] 2.10) 1.76] .75) 3.25) 1.96 | 2.00} 4.00] 3.05 
4.50 | 4.25; 1.75 | 2.10] 1.85] 2.00] 3.25] 2.24 | 2.00] 4.00] 3.00 
A ha Eee Leo) {2 OO ABT | eee Le ee ee eae ee 
8.00: |°7..50°) 2.25) | 4. 00) S284 | 7 orl © 3.700): 2°81: See eae ces ees 
5.50 | 4.64; .75| 3.25] 2.22 | : “a et 00 | 2.46); 4.00] 6.00] 5.33 
J0 lbs. 
4.25 | 3.33] .75 | 1.50] 2.21] ..40| 1.75) 1.08 | 2.50) 4.25 | -3.41 
3.50 | 2.81 | .50 -80| .71| .25) 1.75) 1.03 | 2.00] 4.00] 2.99 
4.00 | 2.89] .50] 1.40] .86| .25) 1.75 | 1.06 | 2.50) 4.00] 3.25 
4.50 | 3.38] .60| 2.00] .92| .40] 1.60] .94| 2.00] 4.25] 3.12 
8.00 | 4.08| .50| 4.00} 1.69/1.75| 3.75] 2.03| 1.85] 6.00] 3 47 
14.00 | 5.40} 1.00 | 4.00] 1.84 | -75 | 7.00] 2.27 | 1.00] 10.50} 4.38 
12.00} 6.06] .90| 4.25) 1.99) .75] 5.50] 2.44] 1.50] 8.50] 4.50 
10.00} 5.45] .65]| 3.25] 1.73) 1.00] 7.00} 3.14 | 1.25] 10.00) 3.11 
T2500 ee ae Se BE ep Ar wee eee 65, | > LapOu| etter. + DOL, BOD eee. 
Late OM | see 1350)) 3. 2p exe es SoOs! ) 2400" | aeeeee T3006 50 eae o5. 
Os ee 1j50) (ed SDL) a reg nro. 0 Gul, oa OO) lea ee =00}), 7p: 00% 25... 
Da || ee oe 1750!) (4-007) cepa Pye Ua es Pa J Pes «4g 100 tee. 
TE00 Veer on SBS) | Go a eee oe e200) 2.00s sare eS 00 noes 


1 Low, high, and average for first 8 months. . 


TABLE 136.—Sweet potatoes: Monthly 


average jobbing prices per bushel at 10 markets, 


1921. 
| April. May. 
Market. | January February? March 
| average. | average. | average. | 
Range. | Average.| Range. / Average. 
| 
$1.76 $1. 82 $2. 40 ($1. 50-$2, 75 $2.32 $2. 00-$3.00 | $2. 73 
2. 20 2. 29 2.35 | 1.75- 3.25 2.46 | 1.75- 2.50 2.13 
153 LEGS 1.74 | 1.25- 2.00 1.66 | .80- 1.90 | 1.63 
1.91 1.73 2.03 | 1.40- 2.15 1.89 | 1.50- 2.15 1. 92 
1.68 1. 85 1.78 | 1.50-.2.10 1.81 | 1. 80- 1-90 | 1. 84 
By Al 1.95 | 1.78 | 1.31- 3.00 1.80 | 1.35 2.10 1. 89 
BEM PAU ee Jone sb ceee eee 2.18 2. 26 2.37 2. 25 2:25 |... Shs Ses ta Paes 
Mirimeapols *... 25. <b. 25.022. 2. 25 2. 28 2. 41 2. 25 220: | teen onheee NV eS ok 
RansasCitys. nt ee 1.59 1.64 1.66 | 1.75- 2.25 1.92 | 1.85- 2.25 | 2. 01 
Washineton!:. 25. .s-c004 1. 66 1.73 1.7Z | 1.38- 2.00 | 1.59 | 1.62- 2. 50 | 1. 89 
- i 
—EESSS=aqooooa SSS 
| 2 
| August. September. Novers. |. Dasaaes 
| October 
Market. } average ber ber 
| Range Average. Range. | average. ri sn cht grins 
New York. 22.222.) 350.38 Iss. 23-$2. 00 $1.51 ($0. 88-$2. 25 $1. 48 $1. 26 $1.36 $1. 67 
Chicago, 6 fi ei eat 1. 14— 2.75 2.01 | .80- 2.50 1.70 1.57 1. 48 1.65 
PhiladelphiaS.22. . 2. 22. 34. 1.15- 1.50 1.33 | .92- 1.36 1.14 1.02 1.03 1. 43 
Pittsburgh. ..<<e<0.<s22:< - 75- 2. 50 1.55 | 1.14- 2. 25 1. 62 1.49 1.50 1.69 
Sty Louise eee 2...| 1.00- 1. 40 1.23 | .50- 1.38 1.09 04 eR SURES edt. 
INCAS Pee a .90- 1.54 1.19 - 90- 1. 40 1. 21 ot - 98 1.27 
Sire SET byl ita etre Sis Dba A Regt Sore | rere 1. 50- 3.00 2. 05 1.77 .79 1.89 
MInncapGls= se seoweetee eee 2.15- 3.25 | 2.47 | 1.62- 2.75 2. 24 1. 89 1.85 BAO ANG 
Wansas'City 2.) 1. 50- 1. 65 1.56 | 1.00- 1.50 1.25 | 1.01 1.10 1.21 
Washinston tie 127— 162) 1.40} .85- 1.35 1.10 -97 1. 26 


iSales direct to retailers 


2 Quotations began August 23. 


Statistics of Hay. 
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TABLE 137.—Sweet potatoes: Carlot shipments by States of origin for 1919-1921. 


| 
State. 1919 1920 1921 State. 1919 1920 1921 
New Jersey ..-...... 1, 881 2, 648 2,843 || Mississippi......... 103 66 115 
Delaware......-.-- 1, 095 1, 485 1,934 |! Louisiana.......... 194 426 680 
Maryland .......... 930 1, 208 1,512 BXAS oa = 322 se eeee 463 512 663 
rpg sit. 2s 5, 754 5, 244 5, 340 |) Arkansas. ...-.-.-. 193 405 523 
North Carolina..... 666 860 988 || New Mexico....... Q) 29 34 
Georgi ee | 400 676 1,116 || California. ......... 718 722 888 
Oridgd. 26 ee. 2 85 75 92 || All other........... 78 112 433 
TGS. . Seg oS A } 205 208 130 
Tennessee......-.-- 596 1, 153 1,152 || Totales oe 13,725 | 16,254 19, 041 
Alabama. 2. -2......! 364 480 598 
| / 
1 Included in all other. 7 
HAY. 


TABLE 138.—Hay: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 1849- 


Year. ( 


1876-1885 
1886-1895 


a ee ee ee 
Hie We GO BS De a ee ire hi cee Stn SEP ee Coe 


1921. 


[See note for Table 117.] 


Aver- 

age Farm 
farm value 
price |Dec. 1 (000 
per ton} omitted). 
Dec. 1 


Dolls.) Doilars. 
11.51} 286, 821 
9.11 352, 577 
8. 87 420, 673 
4.48 406, 957 
7. 28 428, 919 
6. 63 442, 905. 
8. 20 470, 844 
9.72 517, 399 
9. 91 553, 328 
9.19 599, 781 
9.35 | 637, 485 
8. 91 616, 369 
8.59 627, 023 
10. 43 692, 116 
11.78 | 850, 915 
9.14 716, 644 | 
10. 58 786, 722 | 
12.14} 842, 252 
14. 29 784, 926 | 
11.79 856, 695 
12. 43 797, 077 
11.12 779, 068 
16. 63 913, 644 
11. 22 | 1,022, 930 
17.09 | 1, 423, 766 
20.13 | 1, 543, 494 
20.08 | 1,734, 085 | 
17.76 | 1, 560, 235 | 
12.13 989, 693 | 


| | 
Chicago prices No. 1 timothy 
per ton, by carload lots. Domes- 
tic ex- | Imports, 
Pyestomir Neat aa 
ollowing seal | year be- 
December. | May. year be-| ginning 
| ginning | July 1. 
July 1. 
Low. | High. | Low. | High. | 
| | 
| | 
Dolls.| Dolls.| Dolis.| Dolls.| Tons2 | Tons.2 
TT We eS ONT ne ee 
11.56 | 12.36 | 12.38 | 14.22 11, 665 82, 510 
10.75 | 11.75 | 11.70 | 14.42 | 34,724 124, 213 
8.00] 8.50) 8.50} 9.00] 61,658} 119,942 
8.00] 8.50) 9.50] 10.50] 81,827 3, 887 
8.00] 8.25) 9.50) 10.50] 64,916 19, 872 
10.50 | 11.50 | 10.50 | 12.50} 72,716 143, 890 
11.50 | 14.004 12.50 | 13.50] 89,364} 142,620 
13.00 | 13.50 | 12.50 | 13.50 | 153, 431 48, 415 
12.00 | 12.50 | 13.50 | 15.00] 50,974 | 293, 112 
10.00 | 12.00 | 12.00 | 15.00] 60,730] 114,388 
10.50 | 11.50 | 11.00 | 12.00] 66, 557 46, 214 
10.00 | 12.00 | 11.50 | 12.50} 70,172 68, 540 
15.50 | 18.00 | 15.50 | 20.50.) 58, 602 61, 116 
13.00 | 17.50 | 13.00 | 14.00 | 77, 281 10, 063 
11.50 | 12.00 ' 12.00 | 13.00] 64, 641 6, 712 
16.00 | 17.00 | 12.50 | 16.00] 55,007] 96, 829 
16.00 | 19.00 | 18.50 | 23.50] 55,223 | 336, 757 
20.00 | 22.00 | 24.00 | 28.00} 59,730 | 699, 004 
13.00 | 18.00 | 14.00 | 16.50] 60,720} 156,323 
14.50 | 18.00 | 15.00 | 17.50} 50, 151 170, 786 
15.00 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 17.50 | 105, 508 20, 187 
14.50 | 16.50 | 17.50 | 20.00 | 178,336 43,184 
15.00 | 17.50 | 19.00 | 22.00} 85,529 58, 147 
26.00 | 28.00 | 20.00 | 26.00 | 30,145 410, 738 
29.00 | 31.00 | 34.00 | 37.00 | 28,898 | 277, 448 
28.00 | 32.00 | 35.00 | 50.00} 59,948 | 224,952 
26.00 | 32.00 | 21.00 | 23.00} 49,505 112, 665 
20.00 | 24.00 | 26.00 | 28.00 |......... jrccceeee at 


1 2,000 pounds. 


2 2,240 pounds. 


3 Figures adjusted 


to census basis. 
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TABLE 139.—Hay: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1920-21. 


| 
Tame hay. 
. Total value, || 
State Thousands ree basis Dec. 1 price |) 
c of acres. of tons) (thousands of 
; dollars). 
1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 1920 1921 
cc Pe Ae 1,220 1,245/ 1,159} 996] 28,511 | 19,920 
No Bee 450 '450| °495| 428] 12,375 | 11,984 || 
Vin 914) 900 | 1,234] 945] 28,382 | 20,790 || 
Mass... 2... 420| 423] 567| 529] 15,876 | 14, 283 || 
Res es et 45 45 50 50 1,660} 1,350 
Conn...... 320 320| 384] 416] 11,520] 10,816 
Ray a 4,895 | 4,895 | 6,119 | 4,895 | 144, 408 | 88, 110 || 
Ne Jeo. 301, 300; 497] 396] 13,668] 7,128 |) 
Paes er 2,939 | 3,025 | 4,115 | 3,630| 96,702 | 61,710 || 
Del so 74| 73] 104 88 2,236 | 1,540 |! 
hs are 399} 390/ 618] 526) 15,450) 7,943 
ee Seen 912} 930|1,186| 930] 27,871 | 16,461 
W.Va 718.| 725 |-.-898 |, 870]. ..21,732 | 15,225 
ie Ose 640} 690} 672| 711 | 15,456 | 14,078 || 
Ct eae 360, 396 | 335| 360| 8,375 sa | 
12,572} 9, 638 || 
1,425 | 1,560 || 
82,914 | 46, 932 
54, 889 | 31,577 
79,310 | 50, 530 
70, 287 | 38, 064 
106, 264 | 63, 694 
| 35,336 | 25, 146 
76, 523 | 43,329 
62,141 | 35, 437 
N. Dak...) 916 | 961 | 1,145] 1,297| 11,336] 9,987 
S. Dak... 676 | 970| 1,708] 1,358| 14,518] 8,691 
Nebr...... 1,680 | 1,565 | 3,192 | 2,817 | 28,728 | 19,719 
ee F 1, 749 | 1,552 | 3,638 | 2,794 | 37,108 | 22,352 
5 el ee Es 1,051 | 1,261 1,104 | 27,742 | 17,112 || 
{ 
Tenn......| 1,356 | 1, 329 | 1,736 |1,528 | 35,588 | 23,684 
Ala.......| °764| '836| '657! °769| 12,812 | 11,996 || 
Miss... ...| 400| 428; 576| 492,  9,907| 7,134 || 
phe | 206| 208| 288] 266 4608 | 3,724 || 
Bex 3525, 556| 639| 778| 882| 10,425| 8,732 | 
} i} 
Okla...... 887 | 910 | 1,387 | 1,383 | 14,564 | 11,341 
Ak ae. 647 | 670 51 | 7724! 12,016| 9,050 
Mont......| 1,105 | 1,045 | 1,989 | 1,881 | 23,868 | 16,365 | 
Wyo...... 682} 682 | 1,364 | 1,228 | 16,368] 9,210. 
eee 1, 256 | 1,194 | 2,700 | 2,507 | 32, 400 17, 298 
N. Mex...) 187] 191| 449] 458 7,633 | 5,817 | 
Ariz..... 123! 150) 381| 450| 11,049] 5,850 | 
Utah...... | 461 | 490 1,208 | 1,284| 15,704] 7,961 | 
Nev....... | i72| 177| 401| 473 6,416 | 4,257 
Idaho..... | 1,050 | 1,029 | 2,835 | 2, 35, 438 | 19, 993 
Wash ..... 979 | 1,008 | 1,958 | 2,621 | 36, 223 | 27, 520 | 
Oreg-..... |, 950 995 | 2,138 | 2,288 | 31,001 | 22, 422 | 
Calif......| 2,150 2,129 | 4,945 | 5,003! 98,900 | 55, 033 | 


U.S. 58,101 (58, 742.87, 855 [B1, 567 


4 560, 235 (989, 693 


Wild, salt, and prairie hay. 
| Producti Jinnah 
be uction | value 

Thess (thousands | Dec. f price 
x of tons). CCeasanest of 

1920 | 1921 | 1920 1921 
14 15 14 214 
il 12> 10 200 
13 13 | 13 234 
12 12 | 13 180 
1 i 1 17 
9 9 9 170 
65 65 77 975 
20 23 27 | 364 
22 23 27 336 
1 1 2 8 
4 4 6 52 
13 12 16 130 
il il 13 144 
43 42 52 546 
6 6 “4 96 
19 19 17 243 
6 6 | 6 80 
3 2) 4 30 
22 21 26 198 
61 62 73 755 
53| 60| | 68 607 
358 364 458 3, 933 
1,910 | 1,910 | 2,674 15, 892 
622 4,077 
157 852 
2, 193 17,310 
4, 049 15, 400 
2, 361 9, 475 
986 5, 588 
23 264 
58 667 
25 384 
213 2,074 
625 2, 862 
158 1; 215 
260 11268 
440 2) 442 

6 

132 585 
176 «1,791 
150 882 
33 315 
274 1, 152 
177 1, 288 


||15, 787 |15, 483 |17, 460 |15, 235 |198, 115 |101, 083 
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TABLE 140.—Hay: Stocks on farms May 1. 


i | i] 


Production F | - 
Percent; Tonson Price | Percent; Tons on Price 
Year. sinatra onfarms| farms per ton Year ebicres onfarms| farms | perton 
| year (tons). | Mayl.| Mayl. | May ‘ year (tans). | Mayl.| Mayl. | May1 
! | i eee 
| | | | 
1910....| 87,216,000 | 11.5 | 10,053,000 | $11.08 || 1917....) 110,992,000 11.4 | 12,659,000} $13.94 
1911....| $2,529,000 12.4 | 10,222,000 | 11.69 || 1918....| 98, 439, 000 11.7 | 11, 476,000 | 17.97 
1912...) 67,071,000 8.5} 5,732,000| 16.31 || 1919....| 91,139,000 9.4| $559,000} 22.31 
1913....| 90,734,000} 14.9 | 13,523,000] 10.42 || 1920....| 104;760,000|  10.1| 10,618,000| 24.22 
1914....| 79,179,000| 12.2] 9,631,000] 11.63 || 1921....| 105,315,000|  17.8| 18,771,000} 13.08 
1915....| 88,686,000 | 12.2] 10,797,000| 11.03 || 1922....| 96,802,000} 11.1 | 10,792,000} 12.98 
1916... -| 107,263,000 | 13.5 | 14,452,000 | 11.27 || | 
I | I } I 


TABLE 141.—Hay: Condition of crop, United States, on 1st of months named, 1908-1921. 


Year. May. | June. | July. |August. 


{ | | | 

Year. | May. | June. July. August, 
i = = SS Se ee eS 
| a | 93.5] 96.8 92.6| 92.1 Wise ee 91.2) 89.6] 87.5] 90.1 
ae 84.5| 87.6 87.8] 86.8 || 1916.............. 88.2/ 90.7| 93.5| 95.7 
re ets Map, OLN) “ses, Shi N if7-....2- 88.7| 85.1] 84.3 84.6 
Te ae aaa 84.2] 788) 65.0) 67.6 || 1918-2222 22222 89.6; 89.0| 822] 823 
+ nalts ie oh 86.0] 903] 86.2| 90.9 || 1919.......-...... 94.3/ 941] 911 | 91.0 
1913...... Pans ae 88.5] 87.5) 795] 81-8} 1990.22.22 89.4} 88.9] 86.7 90.5 
Tae 90.7| 89.1| 822 95) $.0| 795) 825 


TABLE 142.—Hay: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary end final 
estimates. 


[000 omitted.] 


1 | 
| Septem- | 
| ber pro-| Final 


August. | quction estimate. 
| estimate. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons 


100,154| 91,715| 98, 439 
99,341| 86,254} 91,139 
110,876 | 103,544 104) 760 
107,266 | 106,451} 105,315 
97,073 | 94,619 | 196, 802 


HAY—Continued. 
TABLE 143.—Hay: Yield per acre, price per ton December 1, and value per acre, by States. 
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‘ . » at te ts ‘da! * hy i. e ‘Po [ee . tows 
é oud Prag gdcGe daau i Sake: Soe, Bad id adehs Sees 8Fa P| 

a Subse SZzeQ SeedG Shoe SESSS euzdM adeGe ofeeS z<ba SECS 
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TABLE 144.—Wild, salt, and prairie hay: Acreage, production, and value, United States, 


1909-1921. 
[000 omitted.] 


Farm | | 


. | Farm 
Wear Acte- rig Produc-| price earn | Wane Acre- . Produc-| price een 
Fi age. tion. per value. | ‘ age. | tion. per | value. 
EEE ton. | at ton. | 
eae EE | es Ee ES) ee ee Ps ee 
Acres. | Tons. Acres, | Tons. | Tons. | Dolls. | Dolls. 
1909 1....| 17,186 1.07 16, 635 1.19 | 19, 800 7.00 | 156, 503 
1910... 17, 187 Ait d 16, 212 -93 | 15,131 | 13.49 | 204, 086 
pt 17, 187 “7a 15, 365 -94 | 14,479 | 15.23 | 220, 487 
1912)... 17, 427 1.04 17, 150 1.07 | 18,401 | 16.50 | 303, 639 
1913..... 16, 341 - 92 15, 787 1.11 | 17,460 | 11.35 | 198,115 
UL Sea 16, 752 1.11 15, 483 -98 | 15, 235 6.63 | 101,083 
1915..... 16, 796 127 | 2,388 6. 80 165135" 
1 Census figures. 
TABLE 145.—Hay: Farm price per ton, 1st of each month, 1908-1921. 
Sa ae | 
Seer Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr.| May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dee. ey 
i iP i Roh, Ese 1: _ } i. A 1. 1. | 
| | age. 
— os = all ey ape ol | mus @ lum w= hiteneeet 
LTS eee Bee ae Se ee $11. 28 $11. lige 02 sa asi 78,$10. 66) $9. 79\ $9. 28) | $0. 18, $9.23) $9. 29| $9.02} 10.03 
i Se ae ee 9.09, 9.27 47) 10.12) 10.70) 10.50} 9.74) 9. 67; 10.03) 10.35) 10.50} 9.93 
ci ee a er 10. 45) 11. 34) +e 61 i 23 11. 08) 16. 84) 10.75] 10.75} 11.21) 11.12) 11.20) 12.14) 11.19 
1b yl Sy ee ee 11.69 11.80) 11.57) 11. 36) 11. 69) 1 2.38) 13.19) 13. 83) 13. 63) 13. 53) 13.61, 14.29) 12.83 
U1 Dee pees ae 13.75 14.39 al mes 16. = Pa 16. 22 14. 32) 12. si 11. A HS 4 11.08) 11.79) 13.24 
US See eee eee 11.11, 10.86, 10.61 10.43) 10.42) 10.55) 10.47) 10. 43 11.04 11. 45 11.51) 12.43) 11.02 
US SE oes as ee ae 11.70) 11.67) 11.69! 11.52) 11. 63} ner 11. 29) 10.76, 11.10) 10.96) 10.78 11.12) 11.28 
Le ee 10. 47) 10. 83} 10. 89) 10.98} 11.03) 11.16] 10.85) 10.19) 9.95, 9.83] 9.98) 10.63] 10.50 
OL ee ee 10.07 10.55) 10. 75) 10. 85) 11.27) 11.47) 11.10) 9.89) 9.72) 9.65) 9.99) 11.22) 10.48 
Ul 6 Se eee 10.86 11.34) 11.54, 12.53 13. 94 14.68} 13.96| 12.90 13.26 13.83 15.16 zee 13. 53 
| | 
MARE = 2S a... ooo ss 18.09 18.88) 19.14 18.68] 17.97; 17.13) 16.07} 15.92) 17.42 ee 19.27} 20.13} 18.19 
UU ee eee 19.92) 19.79} 19. 82) 20. 52) 22.31| 23.30) 21.73) 20.16) 20.52) 19.79} 19.36) 20.08} 20.45 
2 ee 20.55 21.76) 22.31) 22.94) 24.22) 24. 85) 23. 62) 20. 89) 19. 88) 18.04) 17.45} 17.76} 20.86 
Li Se 16.16 15.24 besaat 13. 61) 13.08) 12. 52) 12.61) 11. 23) 11.70) 11.36} 11.13) 12.13) 12.87 
Average, 1912-1921..| 14.27 14.53) 14. aT 14. tf] wes 15.35) 14.60) 13. 8 “13.58 a 13.44) 13. 57| 14. 44) 14. 24 


TABLE 146.—Timothy and clover hay: Farm price per ton, 15th of each month, 1917-1921. 


Date. 


Timothy. | Clover. 
} } { 
1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
° H | 
—_ || _ —____ —____ 
$21.37 $23.48 | $24. 59 | $19. 88 | $11.38 | $19.82 | $21.69 | $23.78 | $19.17 
22.25 22.69} 25.49] 18.30] 11.65| 21.11| 21.11| 24.94] 17.39 
22.53 | 22.68 | 26.75| 17.04} 11-90| 21.37| 21.25} 26.13| 16.44 
21.47 24.74| 27.99} 16.09| 13.06] 19.68] 23.36| 26.93] 15.47 
: 20.40} 27.27} 29.92] 15.44] 13.94] 18.30] 25.33] 28.31]. 14.90 
; 18.55 | 27.50} 30.05| 15.16] 14.22| 16.54| 25.48| 27.80| 14.52 
Pa 17.61 24.22] 26.59| 14.51] 12.95| 15.73| 22.02] 24.62| 13.89 
| MAL) 1898 23.89) 24.35) 15.01] 1276) 17-18) 2158) 2282) 1417 
| 14.89] 20.85| 23.65] 24.15] 14.83] 13.79| 19.27| 21.74| 22.57| 14.37 
| 16.23] 22.60, 23.04] 22.74] 14.39] 15.01] 20.60] 21.17] 21.29} 13.99 
18.33 | 22.93 22.90} 22.09] 14.22| 17.14| 21.13] 21.61| 20.60] 13.83 
22.94 23.71| 21.22] 14.31| 18.67| 21.26] 22.60| 19.96] 14.17 
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TABLE 147.—Alfalfa and prairie hay: Farm price per ton, 15th of each month, 1917-1921. 


Alfalfa. Prairie. 
Date. : 
1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 
<M ok Sat SI Oe, YS ee | 
| 
Jan. 15-2. saete 2 $12.79 $21.27 | $20.42 | $24.13 $14.98 | $8.58 | $15.39 | $16.33 | $17.54 | $10. 20 
eh thse se 13.63 | 21.38 | 20.91] 24.41| 13.55] 8.60] 15.74] 16.55| 17.36 9. 46 
Mar. 18-205... 5252 14.68 | 20.82] 21.40] 24.68| 12.88] 9.32] 15.47] 17.38] 16.52 8.70 
AgBS35:. SPE SS 17.68 | 18.97 | 22.28 | 24.57] 11.35] 10.94] 14.47| 18.85] 16.66 8.43 
Magy Ba Rh Se Sze 17.92 | 17.84 | 23.32 | 25.68] 10.88] 12.02] 12.75] 20.22] 18.06 8.05 
FanegSa. | 220 FS 16.77 | 16.74] 20.89 | 24.20| 10.64] 11.84] 12.78] 18.71] 17.59 8.02 
Fully, WS. 14.13 | 16.58} 20.15| 21.70] 9.85] 10.11] 12.51] 16.10] 15.38 7.67 
KEEAS. UR BS AS 15.28 | 18.22} 20.72] 20.43] 9.66] 10.82] 13.26] 16.10] 13.74 7.50 
Sept. 1555... as 16.33 | 19.72| 20.89] 19.12] 9.86] 11.40] 14.35] 15.90| 12.93 7.52 
OG 1522s | 17.59) 20.23] 20.56] 18.03] 8.92] 12.29] 15.06] 15.88| 11.83 6.78 
Noel eee | 19.19 | 20.42] 21.63} 12.88] 9.67] 13.32] 15.47| 16.91 | 11.47 7.49 
Dee. TH. eect ee | 20.39 | 20.74] 22.95] 16.59] 10.46] 14.91] 16.30] 17.19} 10.80 7.47 
1 | 
TaBLE 148.—Hay: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1920. 
| ] ! 
2 é : fee 
A | | 3 ioe 212/24 |¢ | 3 
6} 25 & | s g g 2 8 ° 
Year. SH |Fe be ate a a in > 
S2\a%3 ; 6 2 3 J all eer s 
2S as 2) isd ° Bid aS Ss re . 
Ss 13 Sedge va Sh Te et ee a fi = 
S lk Ss 2 aborts hs fae hs s/s 
Aa |A Se} se | ae} ela tye tae | ete ya pe 
P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct. 
Th 21 a egies ato 7.2| 14) 0.2] 04| 0.2) 0.2] 01/107] 02} 10} O14) 0.1} 12:7 
CLS ee tite S9P £90) 37> LOT alt beta 9} oa 1S iota) -1} 15.5 
ot SO Rk aa 17.5|  .7| 12) 27) [1| cs] i1)o27] i121] “ol a] @ | 9 
Tis 1 F poe seme cade Len TES Lo on, 28 2)° “3h “51-116. 8.b- id fo a ei ee eee 
THe: OE ORAS 5.5 | rT ibaa! Sy 9 adhe 12} .1] 36] @) 31 @ 18 9.6 
Pitaee oes eee eens 3.7| 49! .6| 18! .1 | 1} .3 {ato [ Coy? “5-4 - 6) | aes 
Tr Sil wind liebe pe] hs Sea ery 9 | 1} 4£.9}.@) [3L9] “1 f° 56) «cd fe cage 
Rone. Se 17.4] 22] “3} 42) .1]° 5] 1] obo? <a? Soi ee eee 
Oe. ee 10.71 22). 64° 8.2 =i) 9.3 4° 3455-7 l? ea) eet L-| 876 
Average....-.. 12.3 | 1.7 | 3 1.5 1 5 i ia, 6 | 1| 19.0 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


TaBLE 149.—Hay: Monthly and yearly average price per ton, No. 1 timothy, Chicago, 
1910-11 to 1921-22.+ 


| 
| Crop- 
Season. | July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May.| June.) J°at 
/ age. 
Se re ae | Pe | 
1910-11 $18. 75/819. 50817 25'$17. 25 ee 50)317. 50\$18. 60 $16. 25'$16. 25 $17. 75 $21. 00 $21. 75) $18. 23 
1911-12 : 1.50) 20 20. 50} 2 21.00} 21.75, 20.75) 21.50) 24.00) 26.00) 21.25) 21.92 
1912-13 18. 00) 7, 00} 15.50} 15.75) 14.25] 14.75} 15.50) 15.25) 14.25) 16. 42 
1913-14 18. 00) 17.00) 16.25) 15.50, 14.75) 15. 16. 16.25) 15.25) 16.23 
Lui a Oe eee ae - 15. 25) 15. 15. 50} 16.25) 15.50) 15.25) 16.25) 17. 17. 16. G4 
1915-16 17.00) 15.50) 15.50} 16. 25, 15.50) 16.75; 18.75) 18.75) 18.00} 17.5 


1916-17 5) 15,20) 16.25) 16.25] 16.25] 15.50, 15,75] 15:73) 18.00) 20.90 18.75] 16.71 
jt Bibs ei aX 17. 75| 19. 25 21. 00) 25. 00! 27. 25| 27.00 pcb 29.00, 28.00! 24. 00 24. 04 
ha! Oh Pa elit Bee ! 21.50] 26.50 32.00) 31.00) 30.00! 30.00} 29.50 26.00) 30.50, 33.50) 35.50 33.00} 29.92 
1910-8) Abe | 34.50] 35.00, 29.00) 28.00) 29. 50 30.00! 32.50, 34.00) 35.25) 43.00) 46.50) 42.75] 35.00 
TT aaa ae 38. 50) 40.25, 33.75) 32.25) 32.00] 28. 50] 26.90) 24. 40] 25.30, 23. 80] 21.90 22.50) 29.17 
ES ee eee | 24. 40] 24. 00) 24. 20} 22. 60) 22.90) 21.90)......|......|-----2|------|----+-fe-nene[eceneee 
jp} | | | 
1-year average.| 21.89) 22. 84 21.75, 21.68) 21.70) 21.18) 21.47 20. 56 23.79 22.18) 21.93 


21. a 22.78 


1 From Chic2go Board of Trade and Daily Trade Bulletin. 
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TaBLE 150.—Hay: Monthly and yearly average price per ton, No. 1 alfalfe, Konses City, 
1910-11 to. 1921-22. 


| | : | | 

} | | | Crop- 
Season. ; July. | Aug. Sept.) Oct. Nov.| Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May. June.! oe 

| | : | } age. 


| i i | 
14. 25 $14. Sse 23\$13. 51/312. 93 $13. 07 $13. 67 $13. 29. $12.38 $13.42 
15. 00) 15. 15. 50} 17. 18. 37; 20. 22.73, 19.34, 11.62, 16.71 


15.11) 15.11 14. 12. 86) 14. 13.75, 13.28, 10.70 13.65 
16. 54; 16. 00 15. 96 = 15.18) 15.30 15.54, 14.23 15.26 
7. 


l=. +} 

oot 13.21 13.75) 13.73) 14.75) 15.11 13.73) 13.42' 13.59 
14. 54) 15.34) 13.92) 14.44 14.45, 11.42 13.38 
19. 81) 20.25 21.10) 24.33, 24.52) 21.87 18.64 
30. 01) 31.33] 27.56) 24.11 22.64| 20.57) 26.40 
32. 85| 31.01) 34.56) 37.90 36.20) 36.43 32.04 
35. 75| 34.83) 33.79) 34.10 35. 16| 31.75, 31.99 
23. 30) 20.30} 20.30) 21.00 22.20} 13.40) 23.45 
wees paw tte) ieee eh ae ee pipes a 


i C= Fs oes [Sape 

20. = 21. 09) 20. 56; 20. on 21. 49 me 18.44' 19.86 
| } ! 

1 From Kansas City Daily Price Current and Kansas City Grain Market Review. 


13. 11| 12. 83 
15. 68, 18. 50 
27.43, 31.1 


30.14) 31.21 
30.24, 33. 39 
23.95) 25.05 
19. 80, 20. 
Il-year average. 16.82 18.61! 18.66] 19.45 20.54 
i ' | 


TABLE 151.—Hay: Monthly and yearly average price per ton, No. 1 prairie, Kansas City, 
1910-11 to 1921-22. 


| | | 
| | | Crop- 
Season. July.} Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.) Dec. | Jan. | Feb.| Mar.| Apr.| May.| June.) Year 
| | 
| bs an i aerct |.. eee 
ao PRET PES Sie RE GRRE de Oc O10 2 AESO BL se 
SEL. 2 353.3. . 222: $10. 83 $10. 82'211. 67/$11. 34.311. 16.$10. $11. 07 $10. A $4 $11. 31 $1 ig ects 61) $11.33 
Tt 0. a 15. 93} 12.93} 11. 50} 11.60) 12. 07 12. 61 - 84) 13. 66; 16. 70) 20. 85) 20.48) 15.16) 14.78 
190419 so. 8.79} 7.96, 8.39} 8.96) 8.91] 9 9.561 9.53] 9.97 9.21 
SRE so Sscasscce 10. 60} 13. 62) 15.76} 16. 00) 15. 66) 15.57 } 16.00; 16. 42) 15. bi 14.55 
ph ae 12.10} 9.96) 11.58 11.35 10. 94; 10. 98 | 11.41! 11.02) 11.03) 11.15 
he ae oe 11.32} 8.65) 8.63) 9.71) 9.54) 8.97 | 9.50) 9.74) 8.65] 9.31 
BIG? 22-2. 3S. -225-|: & 9 9. 47! 10. 74, 11.15) | 18.68) 19.74) 20.57) 12.56 


TONTAIS Saou ass. aaa 
oe Ses ae 


18. 06} 19. 60) 25.07) 25.47 21.13, 19.17) 17.66) 21.17 


| 36.63) 38.91| 37.34) 29.15 


MaG20 354-2. 2. 19. . | 21.70) 24.02] 18.95) 21.15 
oe Sraearer 18. 47| 16.45) 16.13) 14.49 | 13.70) 14.101 13.40) 15.39 
SEE dobetess res ll. fe, eee camer Senet ee ee» Aaa ete 


13.96) 14.12) 14.48 Eh) Beas 


1 From Kansas City Daily Price Current and Kansas City Grain Market Review. 


ll-year average. 15.29) 15.35] 15.26, 14. 89) 15. 89) 17. 32) 17. a 16.52, 15.46 
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TABLE 152.—Hay: Monthly and yearly receipts, in tons, 1910-11 to 1921-22. 
l l l eas 
| SSS eerimioe ce: 
s yarn AR ame SP | | 3 3 
Crop year.| & = Ss ee nah Be a ee 3 3 Fa 
§| 8 F i ae a a Biel aoe Was Names = 
= D aS rs leas | ea qd = 5 = = Ss 
3a | ° Ss Ss | = — @o oO ‘S = rs | oO 
ea | A iS) 4 | & = Z Ay Ay Ay a) nn is 
PS eT b eine eel & 
1910-11. . . .|68, 589 162, 420,273, 983/308, 940 38, 313|66, 306 336, 471 37, 419 86, 851/119, 685/253, 540 184, 594|1, 937, 111 
1911-12. -- _|69, 284 164, 196)351, 630,318, 948 44, 199163, 570 286, 474 41, 822 96, 484/115, 608|256, 462/147, 48311, 956, 160 
1912-13.....|58, 939 139, 920|274, 769 343, 392 47, 138)37, 290 296, $66 38, 131 82, 063/106, 993/222, 998141, 22411) 789, 723 
1913-14. . . .|63, 186 117, 740|369, 032,285, 288 36, 283/38, 280 317, 543 43, 660 75, 630|103, 466]261, 155/133, 598|1, 844, 861 
igh. Hegel 115, 161)325, 095 398, 604 45, 060 45, 513 330, 098 33, 957 78, 583] 83, 923/308, 727/161, 750/1, 981,375 
1915-16 .-- -|50, 415 126, 590|273, 181 398, 172,34, 637/45, 376 294, 395 51, 299 84, 006) 106, 710|232, 628)146, 560]1, 843, 969 
1916-17. . . -|50, 874:123, 780,237, 932/359, 316)24, 360/35, 652/212, 256 48, 870 78, 284| 92) 202/210, 591/104, 468)1, 578, 585 
1917-18. ....|64,053| 97; She ae 964 23, 131 39, 126] 199, 727 40, 250/61, 618| 74,075 237, 506| 82, 460|1, 691, 790 
1918-19... .|41,870| 67, 000/287, 031/386, 460/16, as 457/221, 580'35, 050 31,571] 72, rails, 043] 72, 440|1, 473, 879 
1919-20 - --|32; 650) 58, 740,225, 050 599, 340) 19, 053|22, 601/167, 088 33, 306 52, 468| 63, 680/254, 042| 85, 807/1, 613, 823 
1920-21... -|19, 559 50, 220/149, 801 337, , 169119, 466 23, 015|150, 338 21, 140 49, 057 79, 069)188, B60 75, 272\1, 153, 649 
1-yr. av..|52, 211/111, 174/283, = 781/31, ws, 472|255, 712 38, 628 69, 783] 92, 557 239, 981121, 4231, 714, 993 
1920-21. sail | 
1920: | 
July..... 2,664, 4,740) 12,605, 36,468) 1,340) 1,484 20,566 2,060) 2,808] 6,511 
Aug....- 1,630, 3,640) 6,667 44,028) 1,047) 1,863] 12,477 4,450, 4,980| 7,980 
Sept..... 1, 496] 3,220) 9,872) 47,820] 1, 623 1,357| 14,940, 5,870] 3,624] 4)530 
Oct: | 13778 5,780) 12,957| 22,512) 2/094! 2'072) 17,108 2,090| 4,283} 7,474 
Nov....- 1,179, 3,870) 12,269] 35, 184] 2,150) 2,161] 18,553, 1,670] 3,444] 7,630 
ope 2,308) 3,500) 19,969) 27,156) 1, 641! 2,707| 12,486 1,060] 3,640] 8,536 
: 
Jerr. 1,768} 3,890) 20,784) 29,535) 2,135] 2,791] 10,844 950] 3,000} 5,699 
Feb.....| 1, 597) 3,790] 10, 621) 38, 874] 1,620| 2,006) 7,265 840) 2,388] 6,716 
Mar..... 1,195] 5,350) 9,897| 25,553] 1,473| 2,209] 8,974 960] 2,470] 6,408 
se 1,023} 2}910) 11; 147) 12,961] 1,584| 1,679} 8,474  440| 2,856] 5,892 
May..... 1, 883| 4, 780| 11,206] 11,281] 1,764) 1,294! 10,502 400) 3,684] 6,864 
June.....| 1,038) 4,750| 11,807] 5,797) 996] 1,302) 8,149 350) 2,880) 4, 822 
Total... 19, 559) 50, 220/149, 801/337, 169 19, 466 23, 0151150, 338 21, 140/40, 057) 79, 062/188, 550) 75, 
1921-22. | 
} | } 
1921: 
July ..... 928) 3,030) 9,508) 12,001] 600, 883] 9,474, 240) 2,100) 1,848 
Aug....- 1,251} 5,790, 14,021) 14, 201| 1,032) 1,958, 8,770| 690) 2,520) 6,336 
Sept...-- 974) 5,200 4,977| 11, 143] 1,380, 1,393) 8,468, 440) 2'412, 5, 288 
Oct....-. | 1,122) 2)390| 13,453) 14,674} 1,695) 2,659| 9,979, 710| 4) 488| 6, 288 
Nov....- 815, 7,450 9,590) 15, 637| 1,978) 1,793) 9,827| 980| 3,900) 11, 436 
Dec......| 1,182, 2,110 14,614) 13,354] 1,920, 2,291) 7,156) 660) 4, 596) 4, 684 
Total. 6, 272 53, 674, | 60,287) 36,196 


a 66, re aa 8, 605 10,977 


4) 3, a, a 35, 860 
| 


Sources: Hay Trade Journal, Annual Report of the San Francisco Merchants’ Exchange, Minneapolis 


Chamber of Commerce Report, "Minneapolis Daily Market Report. 
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TaBLE 153.—Hay: Monthly and yearly shipments, in tons, 1910-11 to 1921-22. 


603 


St. 
Crop year. a Total. 
ie) 2 ee 11, 864 | 18,011 | 93,828 10,373 | 76,631 | 112,435 | 360, 450 
1) Sc ee Re Sopa 13, 257 | 49,160 | 58, 896 17, 222 | 75, 420 | 146, 285 | 3937595 
oe me eee eae 8,313 | 22,681 | 85,176 7,819 | 65,800 | 105,533 | 303; 301 
ipa S en eee ees 8 39, 184 | 78, 756 16,077 | 65, 148 | 139,376 | 362, 754 
Biter be as. ac. ine ac - 8,896 | 83,414 | 67,608 19,788 | 37,512 | 172,590 | 412,504 
MOR AGAs ce occ. oc, 1x5 ect 9,681 | 55,791 | 73, 668 9,676 | 87,216 | 90,415 | 337,444 
ci Yeas 57 Sea aii eiiae 13,657 | 33,439 | 138, 432 15,324 | 55,032 | 103,990 | 369, 990 
Oe ee er re 26,913 | 62,665 | 222, 912 10,621 | 20,536 | 177, 240 | 533; 222 
PD oe hee Say 44. a6 sak 20, 221 | 52,802 | 143, 040 7,650 | 23,511 | 119,625 | 373, 982 
“Lo phase Rn Sire 4,118 | 32,637 | 276, 492 6,151 | 26, 267 | 111,695 | 469, 555 
(27) ean ideal eet alee 18,631 | 153, 648 7,100 | 40,480 | 63, 250 | 288, 992 
ll-year average......| 11,447 | 42,583 | 126, 587 11, 618 | 52,141 | 122,039 | 382,344 
1920-21: : 
Sr teenie Nae pple, i Samal 2,007 | 15, 455 500 | 4,960] 3,550] 27,412 
2 PS pa en ce 1,097 | 16, 956 260| 1,970] 4,395] 25,174 
September-..:+.......-|-2-c---- 2,377 | 16,680 1,470 | 4,085 | 8,835 | 34,046 
CTH Tet ia eee inimpeiet 1,446 | 8,376 870 | 2,400} 6,030] 19,508 
November.......:..22-|-.-.00-- 1,325 | 11,388 790| 9,450! 4,070] 27,368 
TPCT eee 1,791 | 14,856 740 | 3,854 7,225 | 28, 890 
a 9 eae a ee 2,266 | 20, 904 870 | 2,310] 6,930] 33,679 
oe en IED 1,435 | 23, 568 370 | 3,509 | 7,460] 36,715 
Lyle ee eS eee 2,209 | 13,332 710 | 3,4221 7,395] 27,530 
i ey F 1,391] 6,396 150 | 2,180] 2,745 | 13,372 
[eee eee 624 | 3,696 150| 1,290] 2,445] 8, 769 
i= ee ees See 9 663 | 2,040 220] 1,050] 2,170] 6,529 
Le es ee 18,631 | 153,648 7,100 | 40,480 | 63, 250 | 288, 992 
1921-22: 
“5 20k Oe ee ee 134] 4,500 110 | 680] 3,010] 8, 9s 
LoS. ea cease 803 | 1,548 20} 1,710} 2,780} 7,5 
Renker | 1, 020 200| 7930] 4550] 8,196 
OTS TOD an ore AP ames (pal 2, 124 390 | 6,140] 2,600} 12,683 
Pfayoripeneencse cass .le len 2, 328 370 | 5,369] 2,460] 11,617 
LEC) 1 Gane eee ages 3,576 290 926 2, 565 8, 626 
Crile ee ea ae 15, 096 1,580-] 15,755 | 17,965 | 57,702 


Sources: Hay Trade Journal, Peoria Board of Trade Report, Annual Report of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, Daily Trade Bulletin, Kansas City Grain Market Review, Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


FEED. 
TABLE 154.—Feed: Monthly and yearly average price per ton at Minneapolis, 1916 to 
Wiles 


28.75) 32. 55 


32, 53) 32.02 


$18. 54)$18. 63/$19. 05 
34. 20) 38. 54) 33.77} 


32. 85} 33. 04) 31. 27 
38. 09) 39. 78] 37. 39 
46. 69) 50. 26] 53. 25: 
21.64) 16.41) 15.97 


32. 00) 32.78) 31.78 


19, 41) 21.61 
---| 28. 83) 32. 55 

-| 34. 50} 34. 50 
48. 84) 44. 14 
43. 97| 47. 28 
23. 47| 20, 91 


6-year average.| 33.17] 33.50 


20. 22} 19. 50 
34. 20) 39. 56 
34. 85} 35. 04 
38. 56] 40. 74 
51. 57) 54, 88 
20. 86] 15. 38 


33. 38] 34. 18 


20, 06 
36. 15 
33. 27 
44, 81 
57. 77 
15. 29 


34. 56 


Jan. | Feb.-| Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. 


1 Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 
99912°—yBxK 1921——_89 


July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 


Nov. 


Yearly 
aver- 
age. 


Dec. 


$17. 69/$20. 03|$21. 71/$24. ue 08/$25. 93) $20. 87 
32.15) 31.83) 30. 28) 30.55) 33. 46) 38.02) 32.59 
26. 00} 29. 31) 29. 06] 28. 45) 27. 80) 33.49] 30. 58 
37. 41) 40. 38) 37. 49] 36. 82] 37.94) 41.50) 39.26 
47, 83) 41. 88) 38. 42) 30. 63] 31. 85) 28.23) 42. 04 
14. 06} 13.93} 12.97} 12, 15) 14.79} 20.63] 17.06 
29.19) 29. 56) 28. 32 31.30) 30. 40 
19. 88) 21. 48} 22. 50) 27.19 27.88) 22.56 
41.90) 41.78] 35. 09) 36. 25 39.05) 36.33 
27.61) 31. 00} 30. 90) 30. 77 36.27) 32.63 
47. 22) 53. 08) 51. 46) 44. 44 43,13] 45.06 
54. 22) 52, 56} 45. 65} 30. 62 23.94| 45. 62 
14. 07} 14. 64) 13.97] 13. 16 20. 73} 16. 89 
34. 15) 35. 76) 33. 26] 30. 40 31. 83] 33.18 
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% | dygg | SERB SSBB BeBe |e S S98 SSRs BSE 1/3 
£ | ESES | gasd vase gee ije | of aan Was 8 
3 my RSS ASRS R8k is EES Ras 3 
< | gees Bes sss iie |e x 5 
5 » | SSE aces ee /5 | 2 & Ba : 
. EB | géad dddd dedile |g § | & 5 Fs 
= g | SSRN SARS RSS|" ~ |g | Bsse S28 1/8 
nf B | gedd dddd sdeila |e oy S | geen eNdd #32 i/4 
2 » |S888 S8%e eee fe |g § _ | #888 S82 sae 1/8 
S = B4ae AaGS SSH 3/9 3 BS < GRaN KASS SSR i/8 
: 3 Bue 84ae S85 i|s_ 
s “ a oe Hi ae RAB SK 

3 < Sie 3 a SASS BSR 3/3 
y. | RRR HGR See Ee |e Sf r a 
8 = ‘gaa nade Seadij74 (as gi 3 
aa [ | SSSN Sees SES :75 18 Le ; | 88 a 
a 2 riers oo Baie age Sk ER 
i ee | gaa dade gee ifs es2eepclis se re ri 
BS | — | S888 Sees Sez je )* 2) og |e S 
s™ £ BSS Sesi[s$ |e S23 | A -| ga 8 
. mea Saag acess |" S" |S 3 
& A Sas S655 BS8S|/S |e § | 4 8 
8 E Dah Soeet Se eee peer(s | eos ries Bel ae as 
. Z gsan Saea Sfes/4 [2 S | o | gaan NSeY Seed |e 
s 3 peer aad Sese/s is APs < 
= 8 dad dddd eésejeai[% § 8 3 
= 2 | $888 Sees s#sq/2)§ 5 s 3 
% & | gsed s488 edee|$ 2 x 2 5 
v) Li big gd a hiatal Mar Til Nal | 1d ~ iV} Waa 18 Lan Se) eee | 2 
Fi Lipa gin [ama eel = on are 3) + WERNER tS © aes oe 
l Lent 9. ree Gy teamte| Be bibl ibii iii: s 
= g SSS se eee a age a SSeS Ree ee tia 
me | TS pulled tas Wadgub-) Beas wel). Mo claedeal catmiceee | 
5 dita dadt dod. = | se 8 Side dude bho 
H Saee° Sane" Gee “Be BaSS BES Sas 


1 Figures prior to 1919 from Cotton Oil Press. 
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TABLE. 157.—Clover seed: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1920-21, and totals, 


1916-1921. 
F Total value 
Fi Production Average farm 4 “3 
Thousands of | Average yield (thousands of [price per bushel basis Dec.1 price 
acres. per acre. bushels). Nov. 15 (thousands of 
State and year. . doilars). 
1920: 1921 1920 1920 1921 | 1920 1921 
New York. ......... | It 9 %4 1.9 $13. 00 | $13.00 338 221 
Pennsylvania....... 22 18 1.6 1.4 12.90} 10.25 452 256 
ROS PES. 2 SS6R - 32 195: 472 1.3 1253 12:30] 10.70} 3,124 2, 397 
95 57 5 12 10.90} 10.30) 1,548 700 
196 143 1..F 1.4 10. 95 10. 05 3, 646 2,010 
117 lil 1.5 18 10. 60 9.75 | 1,866 1,618 
172 124 I.9 LiF 11.50 9.90 3, 760 2, 089 
33 38 22 2:1 12.90 | 10.00 942 630 
142 125 2.0 1.6 12. 25 9.70 3, 479 1,940 
27 17 2.2 17 59 29; 10.80) 10.55 637 306 
5 4 2.3 2:2 12 9] 16.00 9. 00 192 81 
7 3 2.2 2.3 15 7 9. 80 9. 00 147 

Kentttcky........... 25 18 2.1 1.9 52 34} 15.00] 10.00 780 340 
Penaresses......-.... § 4 iy, i377. 14 7 | 15.00} 11.00 210 77 
Mississippi.......... 6 8 6.0 5.0 36 40 | 25.00] 17.50 900 700 
LG Pinot =i ae. Saas 16 18 Sno 4.5 88 81} 11.25 9.75 990 790 
et Cea ae 5 8 3.6 a0 18 30 | 12.00 9. 00 216 270 
EGtrae 4 8. aby ib, O82 869 1.8 1.6) 1,944] 1,411 | 11.95] 10.27 | 23,227 | 14,488 

(i al ee ee See 942 1.6 1, 484 26.75 39, 700 

Lis Leelee Se Se eee 820 Lagi 1,197 19. 80 23, 705 

Uv oek of (SSS Se 821 L8 1,488 12. 84 19, 107 

OTD. oid chs oR ore'> ore 939 1.8 1,706 9.18 15, 661 


TABLE 158.—Clover seed: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 


estimates. 
[000 omitted.] 


ber. 


Bushels. | Bushels. 
1,179 1, 078 

1, 404 1, 383 
994 1,015 


Septem- | October. 


Novem- 

ber pro- | Final 
duction | estimate, 
estimate. 


Bushels. | Bushels. 


1, 356 1, 488 
1, 248 1, 197 

967 1) 484 
1, 593 1, 944 


1,214| 11,499 


606 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1921. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED—Continued. 
TABLE 159.—Clover seed: Farm price per bushel, 15th of each month, 1910-1921. 


Jan. | Feb.| Mar.| Apr.| May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | ¥eatly 

Year. L5AMPT SL | WSOP AISNE 15. Wes) ate sal ee | 15, palethbs | 15a eae eg 

TCT ees. $8. 26) $8, 26) $8.15] $7.91) $7.47) $7.24) $7.17] $7.53] $8.27) $8.13] $7. 70| $7.94] $7. 84 
1910. Choc. eee 8.27| 8.37| 8.56] 8.79) 8.74) 8.80] 8.83] 9.65) 10. 19| 10.33] 10.37] 10.62] 9.29 
1Otess. | Oe ede 10. 89) 12. 22} 12. 89] 12.91) 12. 53] 11.69] 10.64} 9.80! 9.39] 9.37] 9.06] 9.00) 10.87 
1913. = Ao toetes 9. 41| 10, 28} 10, 42} 11.00) 10.74] 9.77] 9.78] 9.37] 7.31) 7.00] 7.33] 7.70] 9.18 
1014: 2 eeS Sa 7.99} 8.07} 8.17] 8.06) 7.87| 7.96] 8.12) 8.76] 9.10} 8.24) 8.02] 8.12) 8.21 
1915.28 Ske. Lae 8.51} 8.60} 8.55} 8.36) 8.14| 7.90] 7.96) 7.94| 8.49) 9.70] 9.67) 10.01] 865 
4916). PRE RA eee 10. 27} 10. 47| 10.76] 10.58) 9.98] 9.47] 9.15| 9.12] 8.65 8.54) 9.20] 9.40] 9.63 
I . 32] 10. 41) 10. 40] 10. 29] 10. 50} 10. 53) 10, 89) 11. 92) 12.91] 13.53) 10.93 

17. 86) 16.56} 15. 88) 14.71] 15.20] 16.61) 19.01] 20.03] 20.67] 17.08 

24. 81) 24. 48] 23.37] 23. 25] 24.33] 25.38] 26. 47] 26.53] 27.63] 24.35 

32. 23] 29, 84) 26.21) 25.52) 19.97} 17.77] 13.18] 11.64] 10.28] 23.15 

10.37} 10.25) 10.21) 10.09] 10.38] 10.45 


10. a 10. 71) 10.20) 10. 


TaBLE 160.—Timothy seed: Farm price per bushel, 15th of each month, 1910-1921. 


1 


eas Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June} July} Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. phen 
ear. 15% ay 15.) eld. || ibe | Tseqls15; Wal. 11150 | se | eee eae eee 
Da SAP 20 pl (ROSA Ieee em EE oe BF Ba (es, P| mai | Peace lhe ee $3.77] $4.03] $4.08] $4.11]....... 
$4. 12) $4.51] $4.93] $5.17] $5.24! $5.24] $5.48] $6.52] 6.65| 6.91) 6.90] 6.72] $5.70 

6.99] 7.26] 7.33| 7.27] 7.16] 6.68} 5.95] 3.20] 2.09} 1.95] 1.82! 1.79] 4.96 

1.79} 1.78| 1.72} 1.74} 1.76] 1.77] 1.94] 2.01) 2.13] 2.02] 2.08] 2.10) 1.90 

2.07} 2.12] 2.30] 2.28] 2.38! 2.23] 2.32] 2.43] 2.46] 2.34) 2.341 2.18] 2,99 

2.63} 2.66] 2.78] 2.69] 2.75 2.65] 2.57| 2.56] 2.62) 2.72| 2.91) 2.86) 2.70 

3.05] 3.19} 3.28) 3.51) 3.33] 3.26) 3.08| 2.36] 2.22] 2.27] 2.25) 2.31) 2.84 

2.44! 2.46] 2.70) 2.76 es ste 3.04] 3.23] 3.31) 3.61} 3.25] 3.37| 3.03 

3.57| 3.78) 3.84) 3.74) 3.84) 3. 56) vel 3.87] 3.79! 4.08] 4.26) 4.21] 3.85 

4.34) 4.511 4.54] 4.69] 5.05) 4.63) 4.49) 4.581 4.55] 4.78 4.67 4.98] 4.65 

5.35| 5.62 5.61) 5.63] 5.61) 5.46) 5.14) 4.44) 3.52) 3.25) 3.09) 3.16) 4.66 

3.04} 2.75] 2.97| 2.84] 2.90 2.99) 2.98} 2.71 oie 2.70 eel 2.57| 2.79 


TABLE 161.—Clover seed: Monthly and yearly receipts at Chicago, 1910-11 to 1921-22.1 
[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Crop- 


Season. Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. July. | Aug. woe 
otal. 


SOL veces bee - 4 1,340) 1,375) 865} 231 94, 524) 751) 378 


405) 59| 270| 6,656 
CEC oe 519| . 198] 176| 95 331| 337| 357] 307 194| 343} 574] 3,644 
LT es Ce RR 271] 950] 521 2951 493/ 545] 901] 279 165, 41 4610 
TTA he ee eae 188| 225] 939] 1,446] 1,035] 418] 837| 412 836] 429] 1,180| 8) 155 
1016-96. A ee 789| . 595| 1,136] 1,723] 1,773| 1,993) 900] 438| _55J...... 48| 327| 9,778 
SIG OF ee 2, 190} 1,921] 1,953] 1,205] 980] 1,236] 1,123] 974] 294|...... 53] 138 12, 067 
MIG ET on. < case 1, 356] 1,308} 7995] 1)416] 660] 1,192] ”$33| 798 307 2} 602] 9) 362 
re et, eee Se 1,346] ° 945] 1,149} 587] 1,079] 1,688] 797] 217 108} 22} 135] 8,371 
APIS AGS sects 192| 1, 597| 1,337| 1,146] 1,974] 1,002| 1,175] 464]  8s}...... 271} 798| 10,044 
1910-20 Core ee aed 1,539] 1) 816| 17941] 1) 606] 2) 840] 2) 557] 2) 239] 884 200} 195] 213] 16,037 
“To tS ae eae 1, 549| 2) 448) 1; 033] 1,314] 2,762] 3, 150] 3,996] 1,570 319} 841 365] 197 008 
Te ee 739| 1,235) 2)040) 2.064). =... -|.cc--.|--c2 <0)» 00<o| seeene|edeee:|oan= 2e| eee 


ll-year average-| 1,025] 1, 216) 1,095) 1,006) 1, 275) 1,331] 1,264) 611 


1from Chicago Board of Trade and The Seed World 
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TABLE 162.—Clover seed: Monthly and yearly average spot price. 


RED CLOVER SEED, PRIME CONTRACT GRADE, PER 100 POUNDS, CHICAGO, 
1910-11 TO 1921-22. 


Crop- 

Season. Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June.| July.} Aug. 7 ll 

age 
BRI O=tien. o.5 82. - == $16. 13 et 13)$14. 45)$14. 86/315. 04/314. 80/$15. 25\$15. 13)$15. 81/$16. 10)/$15. 75)/$19. 25) $15. 64 
Maret Ae. . se =.-.3 20. 10) 20. 63) 20. 63) 20. 75) 21. 81) 23.13) 22. 50) 21. 63) 20.55) 20. 13) 20. 00) 16. 20. 66 
UNAS ke ee ee 17. 56] 18.38] 18.05] 18. 881 19. 90 19, 88} 19. 25) 21. 38} 18. 40} 16. 00} 15. 50) 14. 70) 18.16 
kot ee aa 11. 00} 13. 35} 13. 96) 14. 83) 14. 75} 14. 46] 14.04) 13.00) 13. 00) 13.50) 14.15) 17.81] 13.99 
$91 4-15 oes. 2255--- 17. 19} 15. 08} 15.00} 15. 59) 15. 84! 15. 29) 14. 30) 13. 80) 13. 50) 13.50] 13.50] 15.19] 14.82 
IO fees 2.2555 - - = 18. 40} 21.05) 20. 06} 20. 72) 19. 59) 21. 19} 18. 00] 16. 69) 16.00) 14.60} 14. 00] 15.63] 17.99 
DIG ois. 25-2 - 2 14. 85] 16. 00) 17. 50} 17.91) 18. 19} 19.38} 18. 81) 17. 90) 18.33) 18.39] 19.08] 20.33} 18.06 
ae il ieee = oe 2c 22. 36] 25. 16) 26. 81} 27. 45) 31. 40! 34.35) 33. 72) 32.15) 30.51) 30. 45)......]....-. 29, 44 
BOIS 19ers. = 35.5.2 35. 00} 35. 50) 36. 00) 37. 50| 42.60) 42.60) 51.60) 50.00) 46. 60 45. 80) 49. 10) 50.00) 43.53 
tS, | 50. 00} 53. 10) 51. 20) 52. 00) 54. 23) 55. 73) 54. 22) 44.96) 35. 00) 35.00) 35.00) 29.85) 45. 86 
Li? 224 Oe 26. 58) 22. 28) 21. 67) 20. 00) 21.52) 18.55) 18.19] 17. 85) 19.00) 19.00} 19.00] 19.00] 20, 22 
(12) 7 i aia Bb) NB Po AB ES 1) a eS Ee Oe ee ee ee 8 eee eee ere 


11-year average-| 22. _ 23. 24 23.21) 23. og 24, 99) 25, 10 25. 4 24, ofl 22, 43| 22.04) 21, 31) 21. ia 23. 49 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED PER BUSHEL, TOLEDO, 1914-15 TO 1921-222 


| i | j 
2 eS | tt! | aoa! $3.50! sa. 17/ $3. 0512 7.901 $8. 
$9. 56/810. 27 $10. 35 $10. 33 $10.26) 10.07, 9.40, 9.15, 9.10, 9.48) 9. 
9. §3] 10. 24| 10.72 11. 10, 11, 30| 11.62, 11.51) 11. 56| 11.50] 11. 40) 11. 
~-| 12.57 eae “| 14.49 15.31 a. 15.59, 15.31) 15, 4 Te 4 awe ar Poe 14. 28 


a4 eee SY | 19.66) 18. 70} 16.92) 20.09) en eel 24, 23) 25.00} 21.02 

.-.| 25.30] 28.72| 29.97) 31. 47| 34. 57) 35.17) 35. 71 2 30.89) 24. 37, 25. 52) 23. 95) 19. 24 

16. 17. 35) 17.70) 16. 96) 16. 00) 15. 34) 14. 98) 13. 93] 13.50} 12. 43) 10. 82} 10.71] 14.71 

105 10. TA 160 Gl TP OBS Te SY eat Ae es ee ee 

414. a 16. ia 16. 62; 17. Pl 17. ai 17. a 17. 88, 17. Ct 14. oR 14, a 16. or 15.31) 16,62 
| 


| 


6-year Eeaeee- L 


1 From Chicago Board of Trade and The Seed World. 
= Compiled from The Seed Worid. 

3 Price based on very few sales. 

4 wie vest average. 


TABLE 463. —Timothy seed: Monthly and yearly average spot price per 100 pounds, prime 
contract grade, Chicago, 1910-11 to 1921-22. 


Crop 
Season. Aug. sept. | Oct. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May. June. | July. | pa 
| age 
ee eee — SSS ES | ee | 
| 
pitt Ce 35. 36) $9. 45| $9.32) $9. 64) '$10. 41 $11. eae 03 $12. 00 $12. 00 $11. sclera: 50} $10. 64 
Lilt Ea eee 14. 31) 15. 20) 15.81) 16.00; < 16. 25) 16.25) 15.60 14.50) 13. 70| 11.63) 10.25) 14.66 
jiic a) See 6.13) 4.81) 4.44 | 4.13) 3.88) 3.76) 3. 88) 4.16) 4.69) 5.28 4,45 
Sn SEY ee eS 5. ei! 5. 58} - 5. 51 5. 53] «5. 45) 5. a ie | 5.47) 5. 5. 87 5. 51 
line! CSS Eee ae) 6.31; 6.34) 5.64 7.89] 7.45) 7.35) 8.84) 6.88} 7.25! 7.40} 6.95 
AiG Se ea 8.19) 9.19) 8.35 8.70; 8.75) 8.55) 8.50) 8.94) 9. 8. 7: 8. 69 
io 2 See 7.00; 4.99) 5.43) 2.0, Bol: oe 78 6.81) 8.20) 8.14) 8.01 6.39 
Li Sh) ae a 8.25, 8.44) 8.56 8.25) 8. 8. yi 8.25, §&41) 7.81} 8.88 8.32 
LU) oi pa aes 90, 10.00! 10.00 Te 10.00} 10. 50; 11.00) 12.00} 12.00) 12.00; 10.73 
1919-20. -...........| 1.75) 11. 50] 11. 25) 13. 62} 14. 30) 13.07) 11.76) 12. 00) 12.00) 11.85} 12,24 
i A ae CE 8.89) 7.50) 6.71 5.7 5. 4.65) 5.04 5.30) 5.27) 5.07 6. 01 
eta — aes eee eT Tale Tee SONS eos Hehe te El ae ee ae aie oon, Pye Sen hea ss eee 


ll-year average.| 8.33) 8.45 8.27 7 8.56, 8.83] 8.82 864 8.72 ae 8. 65) j Bail 8. 60 


— 


1 From Chicago Board of Trade and The Seed World. 
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CLOVER AMD TIMOTHY SEED—Continued. 


TABLE 164.—Timothy seed: Monthly and yearly receipts at Chicago, 1910-11 to 1921-22.) 


[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.) 


Season. Aug. | Sept. | 
POWGAES: 95 228. 1,878 7, 5091 
SECIS Lo 4, 451) 5, 829 
U2 2) 6 eee 2,916) 6, 875! 
SIS 1HE Us BL LE 3,601] 5,947 
COO GeE at Os Er 4, 914/11, 208 
W160) At Sar eis 1,201) 9, 8944 
Uy ay eee oer 2, 487/10, 565 
POEVH18. vee es scssce 3, 810) 6, 525 
DOES 1O. Soe Ion coe ne 764; 3,198 
POSE Ot AS. LU ALE 7,450 13, 191 
T020-2E ses 8 3,313)/12, 777 
I92]-22.. 0 sec eese 10, 849} 6, 269) 


Oct. 


11-year average. fea 8, 502) 


5 


1 From Chicago Board of Trade and The Seed World. 


TasLz 165.—Alfalfa seed: Farm price per bushel, 15th of each month, 1912-19217. 


Jan. | Feb 

Year. 5. | 15: 

met es a aL 
oT a ee $7. 66| $8.15 
wae ne 6.55| 6.48 
{HEM oe sl-e 7.61| 7.86 
igen 8.84} 9.20 
Me es os: 7.97| 7.75 
GEAR ets ee CS 10.14! 9.90 
Wipe a oe 10. 07| 10. 48) 
TS ES 2 RR 5 16.60} 19.57 
i te Neale Siac 9.95} 9.0L 


TasLe 166.—Alfalfa seed: Monthly and yearly average spot price per 100 pounds, Kansas 


Mar. 
is 


ALFALFA SEED. 


Apr.| May 
¥5. | 5: 


ite 


PPHSeoSrs9S 


June 
TS: 


July | Aug. | Sept. 
LE) Meeks: Wn ots 


Oct. 
15. 
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$8.32) $8.58) $9. 02 
8.20] 7.96] 7.42 
6.92] 6.81] 7.21 
8.51) 8.30] 7.94 
10.30] 9.33) 9.27 
8.71| 8.69) 9. 04 
9.67| 9.88) 10. 04 
10. 88] 11. 34) 12. 34 
19. 41 16.03) 14. 89 
7.89] 8.54] 8,53 


City, 1910-11 to 1921-223 


8SBs 
POM MID Bs 
SRRSBSASS 


bt et 
BIE Dom p~IS 


SRSLEz 


ao 
eRe 


NESeco pans SK 


for) 


9. 88 


$12, 88} (2) 
10. 91/$10. 45}$10. 25/810, 41 


10, 


(?) 
10, 25 


(?) 


ll-year average.| 14. 03 


13. 02) 13.12) 


13. 57 


1 Compiled from Kansas City Price Current and The Seed World. 


| 13.61 


13. 87 


2 No cuotations. 
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COTTON. 
TABLE 167.—Cotton: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1920. 
| Bales of 475 pounds net.} 
Area (acres). Production (bales). 
1918 1919 19290 | Average | 191g 1919 1920 
1909-1913 
NORTH AMERICA. 
United States 2....... 35, 805, 667/36, 008, 000|33, 566, 000/35, 878, G00) 13, 033, 137) 12, 040, 532/11, 421, 000/13, 440, 000 
Poe PRICE. os osc cha] E-S oe UN apes se ewaufoauoey av ou ,, 800 3 me 4450) .55.--bo5 460 
HACLOEN: 5 oocs sos. |Poeee<eorapeca.cee padres soebhe ea Sabo. -|\ i “o> -SION Se Soe _ Oe en! PS hoops 
West Indies: 
British— 
Barbadoes........ Be 2Od oo a 1,179 By 200) 5 Ab S211) es, «ote 32h eee es ee 
Grenada *.........|...- ves) SPOS ze 3, 638 649 7714 
CUTS TeT CL eel Sal es ee ie ene: ey ee | |) See eee (ee eee |e ene 
Legg! Tei or NE es ee | ees ee eee 7g pla ee AP eRe 4 Sepa sc| oouseorsc 
0 SS sess oer eee een aaa pera EEE coe The - =e  - eeeee 
BiVATI CONE. socba| ba dose cs ee ae bsbessct 8, 000 # 903 4920) 41,157 
eae ican Repub- #9 
PREIS jos a'-| ou wen ane | se < aeratarntoc| ow a0 Sa titell ME 's'< bs ew AAO). ose %-'5-|- <= 22422. oa ecee 
(DEST Fe 2 Tg eae 245, “i 5 425, 939]...-...--. eS 201, 541 199,000} 188, 000 
SOUTH AMERICA. | | 
Argentina. ........... 5, 356 33,000} 33,000) 59, 2, 646 16,000, 28,000 
eles ee tee | 05, 685,000} 805,000; 290, 400 384,000, 451,000 
TE ie BS ee OTE ee OR BS 4 87, 120 155,000| 164,000 
EUROPE. | 
Bit Po a ae oe 6 1, 829) 7, 334 2, 500 4,100 6 871 711 1, 255 
hii See ee 1,095 744 818 600 433 " 293 
ASIA. | 
ica recess oe 212) eee 20, 997, 000/23, 353, 006/21, 341, 000) 3, 511, 684 4, 850,000) 3, 013, 000 
De esate tacks Sixes, = 55 ORs cick <i Ace ai ayrnia & egoes= oka 5 0:7) bast [lala Aigureer RROD coun erapspsi ks Reape toe ere Pea 
seacandocee Be | SEE EE eee Be ee ee 9, 000 1, 983 2,486 2,024 
Dutch East Indies. ..|......2...|... am? fen = Scena ee rns oe A EOIN nga SE ae ae ee | 2. Se 
; Cc “eae Sed a 3 24 oe cis remew Shona == oe <TF, G89) .  &, OGOL va. 5252 6, 000 
apanese Empire: 
Py 6,599 «6, 563 6, 4, 704 4,000 4,200 
hopedeus. S38. 552 131,104) 319,604) 356, 40 38, 037 87,000} 101,000 
Russia: } 4 
Transcaucasia....| 5 252,637} 70, 000|.........-|--------- Ce | Cee: OO een ae? 
Gantral Asim. ....-(°1,123 433}.-.......-|.............-....2 Ce ee SPT \ 115, 000 
cops see ae ae ee be ERS ee Geos: iis ear Ol LEE CT hai oe Be 
APRICA. 
British Africa: 
Nyasaland and 
bat rors las doen 3 23, 534 28, 041 18, 597 4, si 1,800 2, 900 
ine Be Wise Boater Boe We Sloat een es 5 $4 
Gold Coast..... oy ae eee Bek ee Pe ae Se Ss hs nips tk SA) leh, Bapisetnre Foe eno: omnes oe 
Nigeria (North- 
Sug casdock Saba geht eee Bie Ie Sd Fp Rs eee 1, 004 6, 700 4,600 
Nigeria (South- 
(A Sue Ut) ny ae ee eae Oe a Pree RE i= 8, 045) 8, 000 9,000 
Upands.....-... G SE Barts pt 17,613 43,514| 62,761 
nion of Sou 
bee st toes opel 2, 968 2,000 
sn E pt. we 1,783, S11 1, 451, 621 1,155,000) 1,251, 000 
en ica: 
Dahomey #....... | is siete Pwrc cect aloes sae alm Sorab an a G20 SE, 600 ease sts eis cease se 
Guinea..........- ere AD ea hs Ded Bo te Sr eau) oes Mate eee eget BS 
EVE CONSG ts Jom beck cused hos ss ngto ry 2 ey () | eee ee de Seicc copasees 
German Africa: 
Hasb-Aurictvecr=<i|zsescerers . 5; it wooecosasserarsstas-|areraes = 
TRIG: ce ao See Re ees een ee es ee ad eee 2. B50 S, eee os ee ee ; 
Italian Africa: | 
PEER ee Fora ae ac ae ce ss | esos eeecslbecesececcloseescee¢ MOT oeweccccelse sects ess) cece aaleae 
Sudan (Anglo Egyp- 
PAREN) Pte Anes sb os see ccc acl ere eace ce|mecece cs dla COmESOnSc 13, 342 10, 000) 10, 300 18, 400 
OCEANIA, 
British Oceania 
Ot be eee 16 Anak. = aig) a ses = elmer a 
Queensland....... 523 GUS sce = ose [aise oa eetse| = eae oe 
Solomon Islands..|.........- 971 Ro tee | eer oe Caceres 


1 Five-year average except in a few cases where five-year statistics were unavailable. 

3 Linters not included, quantity produced 1918, 929,516 bales; 1919, 607,969 bales; 1920, 440,313 bales. 
3 Shipments to United States plus exports to foreign countries. 5 Unofficial. 

¢ Exports. ® Old boundaries, 
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COTTON—Continued. 
TABLE 168.—Cotton: World production so far as reported, 1900-1920. 
[In bales of 478 pounds net weight.] 
Year. | Production. I Year. Production. Year. Production. | Year. | Production. 
— i 
1900-2 5b 22 15, 893, 591 || 1906....... 22, 183, 148 || 1912....... 19, 578, 095 | 11S See 17, 186, 107 
iit hoe Ce 15, 926, 048 || 1907....... 18, 328, 613 || 1913....... 21, 271, 902 || 1919..._.. 18, 349, 464 
1902 20.0: 17, 331, 503 || 1908....... 23, 688, 292 || 1914....... * $04, 422 || 1920...... , 866, 908 
1003; << 17, 278, 881 || 1909....... 20,679, 334 || 1915....... 17,659, 126 
1904.0. 21, 005,175 || 1910....... 22, 433, 269 || 1916....... 18, 008, 804 
1005. cote 18, 342,075 || 1911....... 21, 754, 810 || 1917... 16, 323, 395 
i 


1 


TABLE 169.—Cotton: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1866-1921. 


New York closing prices per 


Aver- ound, on middling upland. . Im- 
Aver- |Produc-| age Farm 5 ? , Domestis ports 
“ aT Zon aa farm value ep bah = SEDO, fise 

ear. . ie rice ec. 1 ay of fol- r 
ae iar omit- race (000 December. | jowing year. | Year be a 

ed) acre. | ted). [pore a Fly pee 

ec. 1. met 

Low “High Low. |High. | * 

| | 
} | / 

Acres. |Pounds.| Bales. | Cents.| Dollars. | Cents. | Cents.| Cents. |Cents.|— Bales. | Bales. 
1R6G=IS7H6 | 8 SlOr| e176s2 | Seen see | eee ee 19} | 202 | 212 | 224 | 2,151,216! 4,507 
1876-1885. .] 15,209 | 170.7] 5,652| 9.1 | 243,808 | 10%, | 118; | 10%, | 114 | 3,707,071 | 8,462 
1886-1895. .| 19,421 | 176.9 | -7,637|. 7.7 | 260,415 | 8% 9 8%; | 9%; | 5,176,306 | 50,266 
1896. ......| 23,273 | 1849] 8,533| 6.7] 296,169| 7, | 734 | 7% 744 | 6,207,510 | 103,798 
18972". s562 24,320 | 182.7} 10,898 | 6.7 296,816 | 5t§ 54g 64; 68; | 7,725,572 | 105, 321 
1898. ......| 24,967 | 220.6 | 11,189] 5.7| , 315,449] 58 53 64 63 | 7,575,438 | 100,316 
1899-= 42! 24'327 | 183.8] 9,315| 7.0) 326,215] 7 74 9 9% | 6,252,451 | 134, 797 
1900.......| 24,933 | 194.4] 10,123| 9.2 12310 | 9 108; | Sie | Sf | 6,718,125 | 93,263 
1901_......| 26,774 | 170.0] 9,510] 7.0] 338088] 8 83 93 93° | 7,057,949 | 197) 431 
Yor. tes 27,175 | 187.3 | 10,631 | 7.6| 403,718] 8} 8% | 10.75 } 12.15 | 7,138, 284 | 149, 749 
O03). 322-7 27,052 | 174.3 | 9,851 10.5 516,763 | 11.95 | 14.10 | 12.75 | 13.90 | 6,179,712 | 97,681 
14. Ss: 31,215 | 205.9 | 13, 438 9.0 603,438 | 6.85} 9.00] 7.85] 8.85 | 8,678,644 | 121,017 
TE Dena a 27,110 | 186.6 | 10,575 | 10.8| 569,791 | 11.65 | 12.60 | 11.25 | 12.00 | 7, 268, 090 | 141, 927 
1906 | 31, 374 202.5 | 13, 274 9.6 635, 534 | 10.45 } 11.25 | 11.50 | 12.90 | 9,036, 434 | 209, 584 
29,660 | 179.1! 11,107 | 10.4 575, 226 | 11.70 | 12.20 | 10.20 | 11.50 | 7,633,997 | 142, 146 
32,444 | 194.9 13,242| 8.7| 575,092} 9.10| 9.35 | 10.85 | 11.80 | 8,895,970 | 173,036 
30,938 | 154.3 | 10,005 | 13.9| 697,681 | 14.65 | 16.15 | 14.50 | 16.05 | 6, 413, 416 | 172,075 
32,403 | 170.7 | 11,609 | 14.1] 820,407 | 14.80 | 15.25 | 15.35 | 16.15 | 8, 067, 882 | 227, 537 
36,045 | 207.7 | 15.693 8.8 687,888 | 9.20] 9.65 | 11. 30 | 11. 90 |11, 070, 251 | 219, 560 
34,283 | 190.9 | 13,703 | 11.9] 817,055 | 12.75 | 13.20 | 11.80 | 12.10 | 9,124 591 | 243, 704 
37,089 | 182.0 | 14,156} 12.2] 862,708 | 12.50 | 13.50 | 12.90 | 14.50 | 9, 521, 881 | 246,694 
36, 832 | 209.2 | 16, 135 6.8 549,036 | 7.25 | 7.80 | 9.50 | 10.40 | 8, 867,157 | 370, 409 
31,412 | 170.3) 11,192} 11.3] 631,460 | 11.95 | 12.75 | 12.30 | 13.35 | 6, 168, 140 | 465, 602 
34,985 | 156.6 | 11,450 | 19.6 | 1,122,295 | 16.20 | 20.30 | 19.60 | 22.10 | 6, 176, 162 | 294, 123 
33,841 | 159.7 | 11,302 | 27.7 | 1,566,198 | 29.85 | 31.85 | 25.70 30.10 | 4,641,023 | 206, 651 
36,008 | 159.6 | 12,041 | 27.6 | 1,663,633 | 27.50 | 33.00 | 25.90 | 34.00 | 5,525, 894 | 207, 184 
33/566 | 161.5 | 11,421 | 35.6 | 2,034,658 | 38.00 | 40.25 | 40.00.) 43.00 | 7, 087, 487 | 690, 628 
35,878 | 178.4 | 13,440 | 13.9| | 933,658 | 14.50 | 16.70 | 12.45 | 13.15 | 5,622, 891 | 251, 878 
30,509 | 124.5 7,954 | 16.2 643,933 | 17.50 19.'45 "| 28595" 2U8OF le ee cate a Oe 

I l i 


1 Bales oi 500 pounds gross weight. 
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. COTTON—Continued. 
TABLE 170.—Cotton: Acreage harvested, by States, 1912-1921. 


[Thousands of acres.] 


1 


State. 1912 1913 1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
| \ } } <= 
WARPANID: Soc cuekt ooo 42 | 50 | 44 42 42 34 
North Carolina...... 1,451 | 1,515 | 1,600] 1,490| 1,587 1, 403 
South Carolina...... 2,780 | 2,837 | 3,001] 2,835 | 2,964| 2571 
AGLElS 6 eae 5,277} 5,195 | 5,341 | 5,220] 4,900| 4,172 
MIGHOR. senses macs 2 191 183 167 103 100 65 
Aba hams |. Jk ac. .- =| 3,225 | 1,977.| 2,570 | 2,791 | 2,858 2, 235 
Mississippi is... = 3,110 | 2,788 | 3,138 | 2,848] 2,950 2, 628 


Louisiana. .s......-.| 


887 882 902 758 840 634 
133 153 148 125 136 103 
2,562 | 2,783 | 2,998 | 2,424] 2,749] 2,206 
136 173 185 5 140 

| 41 95 | 107 230 90 


| 33, 566 
| 


1 Lower California (85,000 acres in 1921, 125,000 in 1920, 100,000 in 1919, and 88,000 in 1918) included in 
California figures but excluded from United States totals. 


35,878 | 30,509 


33, 841 | 36, 008 


TABLE 171.—Cotton: Production of lint (excluding linters) in 500-pound gross weight 
: bales, by States, 1912 to 1921. 


[Thousands of baies, as finally reported by U. S. Bureau of the Census.] 


State. 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Wireutials. oo /....... 24 23 25 16 27 25 23 22 17 
North Carolina. 866 792 931 699 655 898 830 925 776 
South Carolina. 1,182 | 1,378 | 1,534 | 1,134 932 1,570 | 1,426} 1,623 755 
Georgia...... 1,777 | 2,317 | 2,718 | 1,909] 1,821 2,122 | 1,660| 1,415 787 
MIOVIGS . = 5.5565. 53 59 81 48 41 29 16 i8 il 
iMlabames..f.cic.s.. 1,342 | 1,495 | 1,751] 1,021 533 801 713 663 580 
Mississippi-......... 1,046 | 1,311 | 1,246 954 812 1, 226 961 895 813 
Louisiana........... 376 pons 449 341 443 588 298 388 279 
RemGnse. os, des 5s ve ae 4,880 | 3,945 | 4,592] 3,227] 3,726 2,697 | 8,099 | 4,345 2, 198 
SATEAMNSSS soc < coe oxi 792 | 1,073 | 1,016 816 | 1,134 987 884 | 1,215 797 
Tennessee..........- 277 379 384 303 382 330 310 325 302 
NASSOUTIO 2. 23563 5.402 56 67 82 48 63 62 64 79 70 
Oklahoma! 2325. 1,021 840 | 1,262 640 823 577 | 1,016 | 1,336 481 
California. .......... 8 23 50 29 44 67 75 34 
J TEAb a ER Be eee) ee era Pee ae 56 60 103 45 
ING i a re 3 10 14 7 14 6 5 13 9 

United States.} 13,703 | 14,156 | 16,135 | 11,192 | 11, 450 12,041 | 11,421 | 13, 440 7, 984 


TABLE 172.—Cotton: Condition of crop, United States, monthly, 1900-1921. 
[Prior to 1901 figures of condition relate to first month following Gates indicated.] 


May | June | July Sept. 
Year. | “95° | “95. | 95: 25. 

iP ieta| VE.ce 12eKes a IPs tt Pace. WOR Ace: Pte 
O00 SSS 82.5] 75.8| 76.0] 68.2 S758 engss2.|) esi 71.1 
ROOTS coe SIS5r) PES er 7742 ee Te 4 78,.9| 80.4| 76.5 69. 6 
1902: J... 95.1] 84.7| 81.9} 64.0 79.1] °81.8| 79.6 64.1 
fqn3. = o TESTAIR Gr Bie eee ipa ears g 74.3| 79.6| 76.4 73.5 
te er 83.0]. 88.0] 91.6] 84.1 80.0] 80.2| 75.4 60.8 
10h s! 7H Ae a ITM) | female C2 hel pe pa WB SIA Als ATS 56.3 
A906. -7).2. 84.6 83.3 82.9 77.3 69. 5 70.3 70. 3 60.4 
1 ee 70. 5 72.0 75.0 72.7 82.3 85.8 73.6 54.4 
1908.2. 3. 79.'7)| | :8102/ |. +8320) ok 76nd 75.6 | 70.0| 67.1 54.4 
1909...... 8.1} 746) 71.9] 637 62.4] 70.7] 74.1 59.1 
TON ee ST) a| |) if (at Gs. el val Bl P| 66.0} 69.2] 647 42,2 
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TABLE 173.—Cotton: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 
estimates. 


[000 omitted.] 


Sep- produc- esti- 

Year. July. August. texas: October. tien mate 

e esti- (census). 
mate. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
O155. . Pek ea eee TR Sad 12,381 | 11,876 | 11,697] 10,950} 11,161 11, 192 
TOIGs. . 01 rs. bv ase hee ten ats Fadare st 14, 266 12, 916 11, 800 11, 637 11, 511 11, 450 
Cry ae 9S Si oe ne Si mS 11,633 | 11,949| 12,499] 12,047] 10,949 11,302 
ut ee ee a A ee es 15,327] 13,619 | 11,187] 11,818} 11,700 12, 041 
C0806 LS Ae UBS | 10,986} 11,016] 11,230] 10,606] 117030 11, 421 
ROAD. cS cate w cin ae Bo as 5 Sas cc tn Crea es | 11, 450 12, 519 12, 783 12, 123 12, 987 13, 440 


{= SR SA a RN | 8, 433 8, 203 7, 037 6, 537 8, 340 7,954 


TABLE 174.—Cotton: Yield per acre, price per pound December 1, and value per acre, by 


States. 
Value 
Yield per acre (pounds of lint). Farm price per pound (cents). r acre 
(dollars).t 
we pa . | j } J . 
ne 4 isha oe 
aa oe | | * 
ad 
er eet wr 
oa om AN | oo 1D rm | 0 gn 4 
mm =H o a oc Coen 
oe S95 )8/8/2)8/8/2/3/8/8 | e818 
233 18. 4|12. 0/13. 1] '7. 3/11. 4/19. 4/27. 8/26. 5/35. 0/15. 0/16. 4) 61. 10/37. 72 
253 18. 2/12, 2/12. 6] 6. 9/11. 2)19. 4/27. 7/26. 4/35. 2114. 5116. 4) 59. 9443. 30 
220 18. 5)12. 4/12. 7| 6. 9/11. 3/19. 6/28. 4/27. 6/35. 7/14. 5/16. 0] 56. 56/22. 40 
14 18. 7/12. 4/12. 8} 6. 9/11. 4/19, 9/28. 8/27. 5/35. 8/15. 3/16. 6) 42, 09/14. 94 
85 26, 1/15, 7|/17. 0/12, 2/14, 8/31. 0/50. 5)43. 0/42. 0/17..0/18. 0} 33. 06)14. 40 
126 18. 3/12. 1/12. 7 6.711. 119, pa. oer oss. sus 16. 0} 29. 95)19. 84 
159 18. 9)12, 3)12. 6} 6. 8/11. 5/20. 5/28. 5/27. 8/37. 5}15. 3/16. 6! 40. 79/24. 57 
142 17. 9/11. 511.7 6. 9/11. 2/19. 126. 7/27. 5/35. O)14. 2/15. 0 36. 9817. 10 
132 18. 0/11, 5)11. 5} 6. 8/11. 1/19, 426. 7/28. 2/35. 0/13. 2/16. 1) 34, 18/15. 78 
163 18. 4,12. 3/11. 6] 6. 6/11. 6/19. 6|28. 2/27. 8/36. 4/13. 3/16. i] 43.64/25. 76 
183 17. 9)12. 412. 7| 6. 4/11. 3/19. 5/27. 3/26. 7/33. 5/13. 0/16. 0} 42. 35/36. 48 
249 17. 6)11. 3)£1. 5] 6. 5/11. 0/19. 0127. 5/27. 0/34. O13. 5/15. 0} 54. 70/48. 75 
157 17. 3)11. 3)i1. 4] 6. 5/11. 3/19. 0126. 5/25. 5/35. 2/10. 5)15. 4) 37. 85)16. 02 
261 21, 2)12. 5:13. 0} 7. 0/11. 2/20. 0/28. 0/30. 0/43. 0/30. 0/17. 0] 84. 76/43. 86 
260 ae. Os oebh.... (5008 ee 65. 34 
So ses es ee 
U. S..-|156. 79. LDG-SHSL Slee 5 12a 5118. 3/11. sb 2 6. 8/11. 3/19. 6, » 7/27, 6/35. 6/13. 9/16. 2) 42, 24/21. 11 
| i } t ; 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


TaBLE 175.—Cotton: Farm price, cents per pound on 1st of each month, 1908-1921. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Agr. | June July Sept Nov | Dec. 
TE: 1. Lie . is 1 f. 
10.7 | 10.8 | 11.0) 10.2] 9.6 | 10.6] 10.9 9. 4 & 7 
84] 9.0] 90] 9.1] 9.6) 10.1] 10.3 11.7 13.9 
14.6 | 14.0] 14.0] 14.1] 14.0] 14.2 | 13.9 14.4 14.1 
14.4 | 14.3 | 13.9 | 13.9 | 14.2 | 14.6] 14.4 11.8 88 
84/ 9.0} 9.8} 10.1] 10.9 | 11,0} 11.2 11.3 11.9 
12.2 | 11.9 | 11.8 | 11.8] 11.6 | 11.5 | 11.6 TL. 8 12,2 
11.7} 11.9 | 12.6 | 11:97 22,2 | 12.4 | 12,4 8.7 6.8 
6.6} 7.4] 7.4] 8&1] 91] 8&6] 8&6 8.5 113 
11.4} 11.5 | 11,3 | H.5 | 16.5 | 12.2 | 12.5 14.6 19.6 
17.1 | 16.8 | 15.9 | 18.0 | 18.9 | 20.2 | 24.7 23, 4 27.7 
28.9 | 29.7 | 30.2 | 31.8 | 28.5 | 27.4 | 28.6 32. 2 27.6 
28.7 | 24.9 | 24.0 | 24.5 |} 26.0 | 29.5 | 31.1 30.3 35. 6 
35.9 | 36.2 | 36.2 | 37.3 | 37.7 | 37.2 | 37.4 31.1 13.9 
11.5 | 11.8] 10.3) 94) 94] 98) 9.6 12.6 16.2 
17.2 | 17.1 | 16.9 | 17.4 | 17.6 | 18.0 | 18.8 18.4 19.0 | 18.3 
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TaBLe 176.—Cotton: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1920. 


oO oo al i) ows 4 Led 

83/42/41 °¢ F| ~ legis tas S £ 

o41$4| 3 (831 A lseles|s2| sales] a 
Sgiha| 2 |2e8| a} 3s | s [38] 38) 23) a%)58} 2 
a*|a | & qe | a |) ical ee tle 1 St a a 
P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P. ct. 
2.21 88| 08] 08] 02] Of| O2/13.1| 1.2] 23.9| 0.2] 0.2] 39.0 
2.71 15.3| 1.6 Sioeee epee ey ope e pe a is el Bi meek 
B.SC KES PAT 6 | 2al i speeet 26! z9l a .1] 40.3 
I.E} ET) .5| BO} EOF .7) .2/25.5} £34123 = tilt 13699 
Ett Gtl Arf 4 TE ..6, ZELRSE Fb RT .I}] 424 
6.8] 57] 19 6| .7]| Bi} 20}193] £9} 122 1] 36.8 
7.9} 29 .5; .9| .4] .6] .1/ 138} .2] 98 12) 25.4 
Rei ZEen. sg EE sep ear 32 eke 1 5| 39 .41 33:7 
Satu 746, leds 0} .6} 4.2 2} 20.7} 43] 65 .3} 327 
9.8} 2.6] () Be fae ekGe |e Gul ob 41 7.9 .21 26.1 
EPO TS Tip oe SAE Wp ae Set ce Gok oe Pk 2 6 4h vB 5 .3} 35.6 
19 | HO) tt) 1.6) 6) 326)) Belose | 422% 79 .1j} 42.0 
LON Till ets 60 [state Gls 1.6 .2) 36.3 


He 
= 
w 
o 
bo 
in 
qn 
_ 
i-7) 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


TABLE 177.—Cotton: Percentage of loss due to boll weevil (averages of estimates of crop 
: reporters). 


[100=normal crop.] 


State. 1912 1911 1910 | 1969 
Bienes) ls. 20) o.00 |) O07 1 0.00 | C02 | 0.02 oo. fo. 1a. cc elt eect cc oooce tec eee 
Sepia = 2 | 0s 00 | 102 a0, 10: %o- | 95 06" [ae Shp — 0 88* eee OF IO areas eee on bcoe 
Wlomdacs2 ss 25: OF30 ||. <3..2| 222.2 ee 
PeMTeRS CO eee Od | EZ LCST) U1, TRO RD! SOE) (0..08)| § 00 foo 2 eee Fe I 
a 1.50} 0.20 0.05 | 0.10 
Mississippi.:.... 8.00] 5.10 | 14.66] 4.20 
isiana@......- 13. 70 | 11.40 | 40.30 | 41.70 
ile 2. 80 -90 | 6.52] 12.10 
Oldahoma....._. 50 - 20 1.27] 3.00 
Aransas: ...... 2.40 | 2.00 7-23 6.10 
U.S. weighted 
average..... 3.26| 1.28] 5.30] 6.13 


TABLE 178.—Cotton: Average closing prices, New York, cents per pound, for future 
delivery, 1920-21. 


Delivery in— 

Oct. | Nov.? Mar. May. | Fune.t July. 
29:13 27.24 26. 82 | 26.68 
25. 67 23. 29 22.75 | 22.65 
20. 84 20. 10 19.78 |} 19.68 
18:45 17. 44 17.20 | 17.08 
14. 44 15.12 15.25 | 15.32 
15. 52 15.17 15. 32 | 15. 43 
14. 44 re Ban | 13. 74 | 13.95 
12. 93 11. 25 12. 08 | 12.34 
13. 25 13. $3 12.21 | 12.49 
13. 75 14. 33 12. 66 | 12.92 
12. 88 ; 13.52 11. 83 | 11.83 
12. 82 ‘ 13. 35 13.51 | 12.16 
17.01 17.00 | 17. 06 16. 48 16.10 | 16.04 

=I SS SS SS SSS 
13.98 | 14.17 | 14. 18 14. 38 14.50 | 14.69 
19: 61 | 19.79} 19. 68 19: 58 19. 26 | 19. 12 
19: 13 | 19. 19°} 18. 94 18. 77 18. 14 | 17.90 
17.38} 17.61 | 17.45 17.4 16.99 | 16.76 
ihre od las Wiha, (tal Beak 17.81 


| 17.27 | 17.09 


1 Compiled from New York Cotton Exchange Reports. 2 Nominal prices. 
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COTTON—Continued. 


TABLE 179.—Cotton, middling: Monthly and yearly average spot price, cents per pound. 
[Compiled from daily reports, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.] 


NORFOLK. 
Yearly 
Crop year. Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June.! July.| aver- 
age. 
Ri EEE ELD at Bae at Oat SS Se Seale sks. CO 
A) ESS Ue en ie a ae eS ee Mee Solem ce dateee ate lenee ae 7.89} 8.33) 9.38) 9.12) 8.97] 8.43/....... 


8.77| 10.30) 11.87) 11.39) 11.76] 11.92) 11.53} 11.63) 11.76) 12.61) 12.83) 13.04) 11.62 
14. 32) 15.39) 17.40] 19.37} 17.87) 17.50} 16. 54) 18.41) 19.73) 20.09) 24.33) 25.21] 18.85 
.| 25.33} 21.92) 26.99] 28. 35} 29.18] 30. 47] 30. 36) 32. 42) 32.99) 29. 26) 28.95) 29.59) 28. 82 
31. 51} 33. 28) 30. 23) 27. 59) 27. 83} 26. 23) 24. 38] 25. 27) 25. 87) 28.32] 31.18) 33.18) - 28.74 
30. 79] 29.58) 33.70} 37. 47] 37.99] 38. 84] 38. 60} 39.20) 40.11) 40.50) 40.50) 40.50) 37.32 
37.00} 29.06) 21. 23) 17.39] 14. 46] 14. 85) 12. 89} 11.37] 11.20) 11.60} 10.76) 11.31) 16.93 
12. 57) 19.10) 18. oi 17 AZ| Ade 28| berate peer - 4 ete a here 


6-year average. .| 24. 62| 23.26) 23. a 23. 59) 23.18 23.30 22.38) 23.05) 23. ie 23. 73| 24.76| 25.47| 23.71 


1914-15 : 
1915-16. 8.55| 10.22) 11.88) 11.47) 11.73) 11.95) 11.49) 11.66) 11.74) 12. 54) 12.65) 12.79) 11.56 
1916-17 14.18] 15.31] 17.70} 19.61} 18. 64] 17.76) 16. 46] 18.74) 20.08) 20. 41) 24.60} 25.32) — 19.07 
TRY COLES See aersc 24. 59] 21. 63} 26. 93) 28.42} 29.37) 31. 16} 31.15) 33. 44] 33.08) 28. 61) 30.45} 29.34) 29.01 
cbr os SR ESE Besse | 31. 14) 32. 88 30. 46] 27.98] 28. 24] 27.33) 25. 43) 26.17) 26.78) 28. 96) 31. 55) 33.59) 29.21 
1019-20 -EEEteeoe. 4 30. 72] 29. 41] 34. 72] 38. 34] 38. 46] 39. 67] 38. 48} 40. 04) 41.06) 41.44) 42. 13) 40.65) 37.93 
ps De Be ee 35. 03} 28.17] 21. 60] 17. 75) 14. 62) 14. 46) 12. 67} 10. 82) 11.00) 11.36) 10. 62) 11.29) 16.62 
1971-22 hemos tsps 12.83} 19.49) 18.74! 16.93) 17.17)....-. MEA nope albore sc: poe so GUSes Sac5 55 a Saae 
6-year average. .| 24. 04 22.94] 23.88] 23.93) 23.51| 23.72) 22.61) 23.48) 23.96) 23.89) 25.33) 25.50) 23.90 


SAVANNAH 

AOLA=15 $8. 08 csu- Get Seoce| - beet. sl eab See ee eee eel reteh 8.14] 8.36) 9.29) 9.36) 9.03) 8.66)..... 
HOU 16 Sao. seen eine 8.62} 10.24) 11.95) 11.60} 12.11) 12.20) 11.79} 11.90} 11.90) 12.61) 12.75) 13.00) 11. 72 
HOIG—17 Se 2 5 a 14. 21| 15.40] 17. 54| 19.69] 19.27) 18. 45)......| 18.82) 20.15} 20. 62) 24.83] 25. 95) 1 19. 54 
UTD SS eee ioe se 25. 20) 21. 87| 27.05) 28. 26) 29. 28} 31. 12) 30. 94) 32. 53) 33. 42) 31.50} 30. 24) 30.10) 29.29 
TOIS-10 Seas eee 31. 22| 32.91) 30. 53) 29. 43) 29. 52) 31.00} 27. 23) 27.04) 26.96] 29.11) 31.92) 33.61) 30.04 
iBT R RS Senet 31. 64| 29. 66] 34. 56) 38.45} 38.91) 39. 89) 39. 43) 40.31) 41.60) 41.53) 41.74) 40.87) 38.22 
BODU Olea. ceeecae a 34. 69} 28.74] 22.12! 18.38] 15.68) 15.62} 13.95] 11.75} 11. 48) 11.83) 10.91) 11.31) 17.20 
1 7A) eS eS 12574) TOUB4) 19. SOUL Ted 2580) coi ia | erence ieee Pee ee Cee eee eee 

6-year average-.| 24.26) 23. 1 23.96) 24.30) 24.13) 24. 71/224. 67| 23.72) 24.25) 24.53) 25.40) 25.81) 24.34 

| 


MONTGOMERY. 


7.70) 8.04) 9.04 
11. 32} 11.37) 11.52 
16. 81] 18. 64) 19. 88 


1990201 22-0! 6 Ae Be 36. 38| 27.84] 21. 24| 17.97] 14. 40] 13. 86| 12. 32| 10.39] 10.53 


6-year average. .| 23.94] 22.69] 23. 65) 23.96] 23.39} 23.74) 22. 86) 23.19) 23.92 


MEMPHIS. 


See eee ee eee ee 


“1°78 94) 100 32|" 42715) 11.55) 12. 12|' 12/29] 11.79] 11.82] 12.00] 12.81] 13.07) 13.16] 11.83 

14.35! 15.56] 17.40] 19.60! 18.96] 17.88] 17.00] 18.17] 19.97) 20.34) 24.02) 25.75] 19.08 
25.96| 22.97| 27.54) 28.91) 29.57] 31.07) 31.36) 32.82) 33.57) 30.08) 30.00) 30.00) 29.49 
30.98) 33.89 31.56, 30.17) 29.42] 29.29] 27.18) 26.86) 26.90 29.08) 32.16) 33.80} 30. 11 
33. 48) 30.96] 35.93] 41.17) 39.88] 40.35) 39.22) 40.04) 41.69) 41.31) 40.73) 39.60) 38.70 
36, 35| 31.00! 21.68) 18.28] 14. 75| 14.46| 13.48| 11.65) 11.25! 12.63) 11.06, 11.82| 17.28 
12.17| 19.46] 19.71) 18.27) 18.15)......]...---|----+- wee Shee 


6-year average. . 25.00) 24.12) 24.38) 24. 95) 24.12| 24.22) 23.34] 23.56 24.23 24,21 25.17] 25.69] 24.42 


1 Average of 11 months. 2 Five-year average. 
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COTTON—Continued. 
Taste 179.—Cotton, middling: Monthly and yearly average spot price, cents per pound— 
Continued. 
[Compiled from daily reports, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.] 
; LITTLE ROCK. 


. Yearly 

Crop year. Aug. |Sept.} Oct. | Nov.} Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.) July.| aver- 
age. 

1914-15... Hee os ae pee Reece | ee eel Pee Be Ses 7.67 = 9. 041 9.07 8:89): 8: 58/22 a2 = 
1915-16. .| 8.61) 10.08} 12.32) 11.68) 12.15} 12.28) 11.94} 11.88) 12.25) 12.80) 12.96) 13.07; 11.84 
1916-i7. -+-| 14.27} 15.26) 17.33) 19.58) 18.80) 17.70} 16.81) 17.89} 19.71) 19.99) 23.90) 25.42) 18.89 
1917-18... ..-| 25.49} 22.14) 26.72) 28.26) 29.55] 31.02} 30.96) 32.53) 33.32) 30.00) 29.2%) 29.35) 29.05 
1918-19. .... one 30. 73} 33.99] 31.70} 30.11) 29.37] 28.20) 26.45) 26.83} 26.40) 28.33} 31.34] 33.55] 29.75 
[UL ee ae 31. 73) 30.31) 35.32) 40.08] 39.94) 39.98) 39.10} 40.19] 42.57) 41.45) 40.31) 39.60) 38.38 
OUP | £2 ee 34. 89 28. 28) 21.38) 18.23 14. 96) 14. 45) 13.35} 11.49) 10. 63) 11.35) 10.68] 10.58) 16.69 
19299 os eevees 5 2- 11.81] 19.60} 19.75] 18.12] 17.84|......|......|.-.-.-|.----- Rd RR ee! o - = 


| 


6-year average..| 24.29) 23. Hi 24.13) 24. ire 24. =) 23.94) 23. a pas sd 24. mI 23. ied 24.74 


4 
& 
= 
S 


DALLAS. 
1914-15. ..........-- oe oe SS oe Loe igs. 2 | eae 71. 8.571; 8251-226. - 
= he eee | 8.56) 10.17, 11.72, 11.13) 11:73] 11.8 47| 12.72 13.04] 11.51 
HOT G25 52-372. | 14.14] 14.83] 16.81) 19. 18| 17. 63| 17.17 -77| 19.09) 19.58) 24.17] 25.04] 18. 43 
7 Te sea | 24.86] 21.88) 26.16) 27.46] 28.53| 30.74 85] 29.76) 28.79) 28.47 
1918-19 = ooo. 31. 09] 33.34] 30. 89| 28.78] 29. 33) 27. 72 . 75] 32. 10} 34.16] 29. 64 
ee | 31.05] 30.60) 36.65) 40.58] 41.11) 42. 08 -60| 39. 64] 38.30] 38.95 
72 32. 74] 26. 40] 20.69) 17.08] 13.70 13.63 20} 10.23) 10.50) 15.79 
ys aie el 12. i 19. 25] 19. 17| 17.10} 17.12|......|....<.|.-----|- 3 Seay Daneel jake ene 
Sp re a lead Few = zB. 2) 24.08 23. CE Tal 24.77 24.07] 2880 
HOUSTON. 
Sipe ae oe Ps ee ss eee. Peed | wee | 33] 8 2i| 9.06, 8.68|....... 
ST ae ee 9. 04) 10. 56) 12-11) 11. 62) 12.27/12: 36) 11. 82) 12. 99) 13.26) 13.60) 12. 00 
a Sep 14. 79| 15.9] 17. 42] 19. 80} 18 10] 17.64 16.05) 18. 13) 24. 60] 25.54] 18. 92 
i aa 25, 67| 22. 62} 26. 62) 27. 87| 28. 7| 31. 25| 30. 91) 32. 8. 06] 20. 91) 28.75] 28. 85 
A noc 31. 26| 33. 70| 32. 05| 30. 01) 30. 26| 28. 56| 27. 00) 26. . 18] 32. 04] 34.241 30. 26 
Me co cs 31. 65] 31. 36] 36. 88| 40. 79| 40. 74| 41. 72| 39. 95] 41. 52) 42. 33] 40. 67] 39.54) 38.10] 38.77 
Se 32. 94) 27. 33] 20. 98| 17. 56| 14. 16] 13. 95] 12. 62) 10.95, 10. 89 11. 85] 11. 02| 11.69} 16. 33 
oo ae 13.06] 20. 02} 19. 64] 17.65] 17.73)......|--..-- ees Sa Sal Geer Dele eS A mee ae 


11. 66) 12.30} 12.39) 11. 89} 12.14) 12.30) 12.98) 13.36) 13.71) 12.06 
19. §2] 18. 43} 17. 79] 16. 30} 18.31) 19.63) 20. 18) 24. 25.99} 19.06 
28. 07} 29. 11 31. 10} 33. 06) 32. 23] 28. 40} 30. 29.37) 29.06 
30. 30} 30. 64 28. 26) 26. 94) 27. 63) 30. 59) 32. 87) 34.62] 30.78 
41. 32} 41. 87 41.10) 42. 52) 42.99) 41.64) 39. $3) 38.59) 39. 41 
18. 10} 15. 00 8} 12. 99} 11. 76} 11. 47) 12. 01) 11.27) 11.80) 16.89 


1 


24, 88| 24. 56) 24. -] 23. sy 24 1) 24. = 24. ay 25. a 25. = 24. 54 


NEW ORLEANS. 


15. 48) 15. 24 14.30) 14.65 


92) 13. 49} 14. 21) 14. 50) 14. 95) 14. 62 

96] 11.29) 9.61) 9.35 9. 53} 10.31 11. 72) 12. 67; 12.93) 10.85 
11. 37} 10. 95) 12.15 12. 58} 12. 51 12, 29) 12. 44) 12.34) 12.20 
13. 11} 13. 73) 13. 26 12. 93} 12. 90 13. 36} 13. 79) 13.34; 13.12 
28.42) 7.02) 7.43 7. 87| 8.01 9.04) 9.12) & 71) 48.23 
10. 40} 11. 95} 11. 50 12. 04) 11. 45 12. 61} 12. 80) 13.03} 11.68 
15. 27) 17. 24) 19. 45 17. 33) 17. 14 20. 06) 24.17) 25.41) 18. 84 
21. 68) 26. 76} 28. 08 31. 07; 30.9 28. 92) 30. 71) 29.50) 28.97 
33. 28) 31. 19) 29. 75 28. 84] 26. 97 29. 36) 32. 09) 33.93] 29. 88 
30. 38) 35. 30) 39. 58) 40. 28) 39. 40 40. 49) 39.41) 38. 21 
27. 35] 20. 97| 17. 65 14. 53) 12. 85 11. 03} 11.49) 16.55 


8} 18.64) 18.63) 19.45) 19.49) 18, 47 


17. 82} 18. 08) 18. 43 18. 36] 17. 92 


1 Prior to February, 1915, figures compiled from market reports of the New York Cotton Exchange; later 
figures compiled from daily reports, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. 

2 Market closed. 4 Average for 11 months. 

8 No quotations prior to Sept. 23; average for 7 days’ business. 5 Ten-year average. 
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Expressing bales of 500 
and unginned cotton and 


COTFON—Continued. 
TaBLE 180.—Cotton: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


penne gross weight or 478 pounds net. 
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c The figures for cotton refer to ginned 
ters, but not to mill waste, cotton batting, scarto (Egyptian and Soudan). 


Wherever nnginned cotton has been separately stated in the original reports it has been reduced to ginned 
cottonin thisstatement at the ratio of3 pounds unginned tol pound ginned. See‘ Generalnote,’’ Tabie 125 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 


| Average, 1909-1913. | 
————————— 


ING COUNTRIES. 1,000 
bales. 
BLeInSseoccebaccenise 83 
British India......... 1, 966 
GhiRA Ae 28.538 & 240 
HEY Pb-is< cosse wochs oe 1, 442 
PRs eee ee 109 
LE (a 8 eee ce a 87 
United States........ 9, 008 
PRINCIPAI. IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

Austria-Hungary... -. 12 
Belgium... .......... 159 
Cinadaes. 60 So SIS 2 ese 
Brace et ee 316 | 
Germany...........-- 232 
Keabe iss .22.85.a4-00 (23) 
JEDRM foc. cba ccesde|. ) pcp B00 sane cue 
Mbemreater sense cee cess 2} 
Netheriands.......... 145 
ECUISSIA > eae eee eee (4) 
Spain..... 1 
Sweden..... 1 
Switzerland. ._. # 
United Kingdom... .. 
Other countries. .-... 

Totak. vs. os. J cf 14005 13, 956 


1 Less than 500 bales. 


1918 


Exports. | Imports. 


1919 1920 
Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bales bales. bales. bales. 
S Saetose uel OD |b Soe vce cite 114 
14 1, 528 24 2, 052 
67 299 189 105 
9) 1,390 () 829 
1 : HO eee ee see 
ee Ss 183 Oya 6 ee 
367 7,045 628 6, 651 
56" fd cive ape 
dl 506 221 
Ber ste fe52 DATE Dn tere erereaes 
82 1, 083 151 
691 3 
2 1 
cheeks siaea PB el ESSE 1085 
er saree ED sonic of 114 ee re naa 8 rer ee 
RE Bh se is a ke we: 
2. L1d> | reeceloce es 
eA OF. | 2 --kere stems 
SB 3 3, 457- bax eeee 
35 167 2 
10, 689 10,752 10, 140: 


® Four-year average. 
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COTTONSEED. 


TaBLE 181.—Cottonseed: Production, by States, 1917-1921. 
[As reported by the United States Bureau of the Census.] 


Production. Total value. 

state. ‘2 : (a stirs Wenn Beene Cue ee 
1917 1918 | 1919 1920 | 19211} 1917 1918 1919 1920 19211 
ul 9 7 $550 $740: $740 $230 $220 
410 355 | 18,630 | 26,810 | 27,340 | 10,550] 11,650 
720 338 | 38,200 | 47,550 | 47,460 | 16,620 | 10,971 
628 373 | 58,660 | 64,170 | 55,250 | 16,640} 11,802 
8 6 1,660 1,130 530 220 166 
294 282 | 15,910 | 23,910 | 23,020] 7,840 8, 326 
397 387 | 26,900 | 35,340 } 28,100 | 9,571 Ek, 225 
172 131 | 18,080 } 16,650} 8,660] 4,490 3, 922 

1,934 980 | 89,290 | 74,670°| 82,640 | 41,350] 27, 
383 | 28,420 | 28,240 | 24,880 | 12,400 | 11, 055 
145 151 | 7,090} 9,440} 9,210] 3,700] 4,736 
35 35 | 1,730] 1,760] 2,040 790} 1,033 
594 236 | 26,310 | 15, 920 | 27,130} 11,210} 5,308 
85 57| 2,180} 3,160] 3,460] 1,380] 1,021 
United States. 5,971 | 3,721 |333, 550 |349, 490 |340, 470 |236, 990 | 108,972 


1 Preliminary. 


May vane July | Aug. | Sept. Boil nee Dec. Yearly 
5. ; 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. 
5. 15. 15. 


Year. is | dips (2d 


- cine. sessesnee PARR Ree CERES EES Sees ieee as ogre $26. 02 
$26. 35/$25. 61/$25. 49/ $26. 12/335. 46 $23, 38/$22. 70 $20, 45 21.98 
16.57) 16. $i] 18.21) 18.62) 19.21] 19. 241 19. 04 18.45 

; : 2.79 
23. 37} 23.60) 24.1 20. 40 
23. 33] 22.32! 22. 24. 57 
36. 75| 36. 56| 38. 42, 81 
51. 43] 53.18) 55. 58.30 
66. 95] 68.27] 68. 66. 18 
64. 65) 64. 00! 64. 65. 56 
69. 34| 67. 18) 68. 51. 73 
19. 76| 13. 92 17. 22.18 
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COTTONSEED OIL. 


TABLE 183.—Coittonseed oil: Monthly and yearly average price per hundredweight of spot 
prime summer yellow, New York, 1910-11 to 1921-22. 


[Compiled from New York Produce Exchange Reports and Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter.] 


Crop year. Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July. a 

NAS) Li be See ae $10. 84/$10. 12) $8.11) $7. 29) $7. 24) $7.32) $7.03) $6.60) $6.19 $6. 43) $5. 89) $7. 47 
191T-12.. : Bee. ste 5. 85} 6.96] 5.97] 5.73} 5.37] 5.39) 5.54] 5.69) 6.46) 6. 86) 6.67) 6.14 
1912-132 eee 6.47} 6.38) 6.22) 6.01] 6.30) 6.25) 6.35) 6.44) 6.96 7.70) 9.41) 6.77 
19%3-14. EG BR 8.88] 7.67| 7.00} 7.05) 6.86) 6.98) 7.12} 7.38) 7.51 7.30) 7.18) 7.34 
5:22) 6.55] 5: 831) 6. =| 7.08] 6.70) 6.61 6.18) 6.06) 6.23 

7.71| 7.93) 8.38) 8. 99| 9. 59) 10. 53) 10. 73 10. 91; 10.04) 8.98 

11. 75} 12. 53] 12.38) 12. 32) 12.51) 13.62] 15.30 16. 26) 14. 52) 13. 07 

17. 99} 18. 59] 18. 65} 20. 09) 20. 33] 19. 84) 19.75 20. 25) 20.25) 18.91 

20. 25) 20. 25) 20. 25} 20. 25) 20. 25} 20. 25) 21. 25 25.03) 27: 37) 21. 41 

23. 00} 22.75) 21. 50) 21. 86) 19.67} 19.07) 18. 54 16. 76) 13. 21) 20. 23 

11. 43} 10.14) 8.91) 8.44) 7.29) 6.21) 6.06 17.45|1 8.70) 8.96 


Bez Ba s.ogtl 2) tot) se ee Ri) 5d 
11.39) 11. 26| 11.06] 11.31] 11. 16| 11.12) 11.40 


1l-year average. “ 11. 55 


11.92) 11.73) 11. 41 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Largely nominal. 


TABLE 184.—Cottonseed oil: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1920. 
[See ‘‘ General note,’’ Table 125.] 


Average, 1909-1913. | 1918 1919 1920 
Country. SSS SS SSS 
Imports. Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 
PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

gallons gallons. | gallons. galions. gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. 
Chings. 2+ AS. ee es aed O81] 22 Bk 9.369 ibe. 2224328 3) 4304 passes 1,606 
10) 37) 0) oe a ee 257 [3 ee Sere 12 59 30 418 
United States........ 1629 | 38, 968 2,450 | 15,876 3,707 | 25,751 1, 261 24, 634 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Algeria 


96 
United Kingdom.....| 5,899 7, 189 5, 727 15 | 8, 035 2,930 2, 802 5, 162 
Other countries... ..- 3, 562 6| 2,044 902 2,165 961 025 |. 2.22 aie 


na 5 ae 2 44,498 | 48,929| 17,170| 19,905| 31,141] 35,908| 23,673{ 33,808 


| 
U 


1 Three-year average. 2 Four-year average. 6 Two-year average. 
‘Less than 500 gallons. ‘One-year average. 
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TOBACCO. 


619 


TABLE 185.—TZobacco: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1920. 


| Area. Production. 
i 
Country. Average | Average 
1909- 1918 1919 1920 | 1909- 1918 i919 ; 1920 
1913.1 | 1913.1 | 
St | 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 } 1,000 1,000 1,009 1,000 
NORTH, AMERICA, acres. acres. acres. acres. pounds. pounds. pounds. | pounds. 

United States......-- 1,148 1,647 1,951 1,960 | 996,176 |1, 439, 071 |1, 465, 481 | 1,582, 225 

Porto Rico.........-- 18 24 40 42| 12,700] 17,196 | ' 23,690 | ’ 25,340 

Canada: | | sh a= 
Quebec.......---- 10 7 23 3 6, 262 7,732 | 16,770 26, 400 
ODEO. -o—sc-5-- 6 17,000 | 21, 689 

Total Canada. - | 33,770] 48,089 

Costa Rica-- 22.6.5 -- 9298 Nao saree 

Cubaiic.s:2..- = = oes peeaaereete| CESSES poe BEES Sedss| Marsden Megs Ge Ue Be eet il Se Se Reiter |e eee 

Dominican Republic - 230} O00 R | oeeecsiore 

Guatemala.........-- ) Jann een enna jereereene ee 

ey 2. Make (8 Sage 

ree 28 53,900 |.-...-.-.- 

2 E : Sl Pate a eee (we 

Uruemayets.c-=-2-4-- 3 2 See | a 2,371 oc O he Sees se See ee 

bo yt dy a Sees Sl Dee Seapeaees 4 el Baer: Bl eerie 8 oe 13,000 30; S64 er a0) 21 Ack on cca 
EUROPE. | 

INTSSE coéeraaibeagde Ath esa ace Peacoat S eleebe B2 TSO EEr - ase BPE Bae Beer Es < 

OTST RTESH ON G10 900 a ee ee! eee  SRSRREr eR fete LOTS | Se eeen dese bisa alpha eae etree 

Bosnia-Herzegovina *. ee ee eceme ses seecciaerr tiie de = 48 ONSaRal aise. - 44. OF. =|. 3 eee 

Belgium... ..--..0: 10 15 | 17 Til iee DONTE A. doe 30, 050 13, 490 

Bileatay shee sss cls 424 89 55 G35) AS32200 sees 35, 260 53, 490 

Denmark. .....-...-: 1 ee ene ere =| neat Sere, PO Vi Ea (onl ir Me <= 

HBANCE 3. 57)-5 do sink oo 439 20 23 29 | 445,272) 419,568 34, 670 46, 031 

Germany 22. -.. 22.2.5 439 29 31 32 66, 536 51,528 gape te | ees = 

farpoces- 26-14 2k.) ek .52o.2 1460) 49t seve S66 0%.-< Joss 63,165 | 57,195 68, 506 

IP AT Y os. Js ies oes ett) at Se a) ee ae Higa 4eletioi e 4 2 ee oe A ee 

TRY Sos och aac oa: - 19 17 21 20| 22,120] 19,841} 21,160| 28,260 

Netherlands........-. 1 1 1 1 | LAG2O0) ae. 30 eke phe «| ci-oao eee 

PuNANIA AS | Lt. 8 425 5 32 36 540 | 416,426 | 513,470 | 526,477 6 5,378 

Russia proper 4....... FOSA|s.. 4% 2: Saal teen See J et et. 1-e Ty BLT | 2 Se sa ee 5 2 

Northern Caucasia $. . 64a (Et ar PS eR Re SR  - 58 Sb Saat Cot Slee) Ge 13. . eee 

Serbia 4 ASE Ses asciaee See asliet ee oR SlORBO eee 24S le esas. [3.2 See 

Sweden 1 1 ee 1, 657 IE BRGr | seas See 1,690 

Switzerland 1 1 1 1 1, 448 es 122-3 660 | 866 

British India......... 1,026 1SOTSN| ee Shes; |Bes JSLk LS} 450; 0008) Saar tos. cinfaceee ULE epeeee ss 

British North Borneo\........-- i) Se OER: lege OL 8 248915] BAR ONS SP ees ss SRE 

WOW GH ae oie mance wala 14 Rule: 5 =k eee eee. See A ZIOUN Ge as peicem =| ha cldoeicicee [f= eas Seer 

Dutch East Indies: 

Java and Madura ASP EA cd 5-881) ee SAS oR 117,180 | 261,480 |.......--- jascaoeliel 
Sumatra, east | 
Conshtol 5 Se 2.6) oe 1322/6. ORME Re BR 46,699 | 251,801 |........-- {aca 

Japanese Empire: 

) Ja Japanss.i 2. ..! 72 64 76 76 93, 717 83,544 | 107,480 113, 366 
_ Chosen (Korea). - AGOE IR SCE EY PAS Se, EU 29, T3it| Ree TI soma a ose 
Formosa........- s (ol eae OO ee aS 120K Ree A oe als < eas | S2s5-Seeee 

Philippine Islands. . 155 194 182 250 63’ 907 | 135,705 | 124, 560 143,078 

Russia, Asiatic....... RY G| eseee Ones BEeeneneea Pe see SAN080 eda toe Sei oR ee te ae 

AFRICA, | 

UP MEE oe. colons 21 27 43 32 23,9741 33,069] 31,660 24, 65 

aS SC SUR SEGRAREe Saas (7) 1 1 259 484 G20 tees eee 

Nyasaland. .......... u 89 6 3 2,416 | 84,701 2, 553 4, 006 

RAGHESIAe ns. sk sake 5 3 z 98 901 2 620 1, 468 92,930 

Union of South Africa 19 Dae eect 6s ap a 2 13,789 | 14,931 | 014,183 | 1011, 644 

OCEANIA | 
Australia............. 2 1 2 2" 837 459 2,664 | 12,352 
) ae (Sctaeieoonte dy |e bo See e|S2 sees cin 42 eS Heese Fo es ee so-scee 
| | 


1 Five-year average except in 
statistics were unavailable. 

2 Unofficial. 

8 State of Bahia. 

4 Old boundaries. 


a few cases where 


6 Former Kingdom and Bessarabia. 
99912°—yvexK 1921——_40 


6 Bessarabia only. 
7 Less than 500. 
8 Cultivated by Europeans. 
9 Southern Rhodesia. 
lo K zor 2 
i 


ll Excludes Victoria. 


ative locations, reserves, etc, 
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TOBACCO—Continued. 
TABLE 186.—Tobacco: World production as far as reported, 1900-1920. 
Year Production. | Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. | Production. 
Pounds | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 
1900...... 2, 201,193,000 || 1906 | 2,270, 298,000 || 1912 | 1,274, 319,000 |} 1918 | 2,138,274, 000 
1901...... 2,270, 213,000 | 1907 | 2, 391,061,000 || 1913 | 2, 149, 258,000 || 1919 | 2, 178,382,000 
1902...... 2, 376, 054,000 | 1908 | 2, 382,601,000 || 1914 | 2,254, 087,000 || 1920 | 2,175, 351,000 
19s: 2, 401, 268, 000 1909 | 2, 742, 500,000 |} 1915 | 2,153, 395,000 |} 1921 |........-..2+e 
1904...... 2, 146, 641, 000 1910 | 2,833,729, 000 | 1916 | 1, 547,867,000 || 1922 |777777c7ITTS 
1905...... | 2, 279, 728, 000 1911 | 2,566, 202, 000 1917 7 1,766, 760,000 || 1928-22 oevoeeen = 


TABLE 187.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, condition, etc. 


1849-1921. 
[See note for Table 117.] 


| 
| Acre- Aver- 


age age 
Year. | (000 | yield 

omit-| per 

ted). | acre. 

| 
(yess 

| 

| Acres.| Lbs. 
iRoEM ERS I SaaS sop Seo 
i ee oe ee 
1860 320 s|eseceselssecire 
1879.... 639 | 793.1 
1889....| 695 | 658.5 
1899....| 1,102 | 728.5 
1900....| 1,046 | 778.0 
i901....| 1,639 | 788.0 
1902....| 1,031 | 797.3 
1903..-.| 1,038 | 786.3 
1904....| 806 | 819.0 
1905....| 776 | 815.6 
1906....| 796 | 857.2 
1907...-|. 821.) 850.5 
1908....| 875 | 820.2 
1909....| 1,295 | 814.8 
19101...| 1,366 | 807.7 
1911....| 1,013 | 893.7 
1912....| 1,226 | 785.5 
1913....| 1,216 | 784.3 
1914....| 1,224 | 845.7 
1915....| 1,370 | 775. 4 
1916....| 1,413 | 816.0 
1917....| 1,518 | 823.1 

| 

19181...) 1,647 | 873.7 
1919....| 1,951 | 751.1 
1920....| 1,960 | 807.3 
1921....) 1,435 


749.4 


| 


, in the United States, 


Domestic Imports 
exportsof = of un- 
unmanu-  manifac- 
factured, | tured, 


fiscal year fiscal year 
beginning b 
July1. | 


Aver- 
age 
Produc- | farm 
tion (000 | price 
omitted). | per 
pound 
Dec. 1. 
Pounds. Cis. 
199, 753 
434, 209 
62, 738 
506, 663 6.0 
457, 881 6.9 
802,397 1% 
814, 345 6.6 
818, 953 folk 
821, 824 7.0 
815, 972 6.8 
660, 461 8.1 
633, 034 8.5 
682, 429 10.0 
698, 126 10.2 
718, 061 10.3 
1, 055, 133 10.1 
1, 103, 415 9.3 
905,109 | 9.4 
962, 855 10. 8 
953, 734 12.8 
1, 034, 679 9.8 
1, 062, 237 9.1 
1, 153, 278 14.7 
1, 249, 276 24.0 
1, 439, O71 28. 0 
1, 465, 481 39.0 
1, 582, 225 21.2 
1,075,418 19.9 


30, 200 


31,696 | 


315, 787, 782 | 
301, 007, 365 
368, 184, 084 
311, 971, 831 


334, 302, 091 | 33, 288, 378 
312, 227, 202 | 41, 125, 970 
340, 742, 864 | 40, 898, 807 
330, 812, 658 | 35, 005, 131 


287, 900, 946 | 43, 123, 196 
357, 196, 074 | 46, 853, 389 | 


355, 327, 072 
379, $45, 320 
418, 796, 906 
449, 749, 982 


348, 346, 091 


411, 598, 860 
289, 170, 686 


629, 287, 761 
648, 037, 655 


48, 203, 288 


46, 136, 347 
79, 367, 563 


83, 951, 103 
94, 005, 182 


Condition of growing 
crop. 

July Aug, Sept, | When 
1° Te 153] . 
vested. 

| P.ct.| P.ctl Peete P. ct. 
oe Oo | eww ewee 
100.0 | 92.7 | 781] 83.7 
| 88.0] 77.01'87:0 }..:..-- 
39.9 | 84.4| 76.2! 80,7 
83.7 | 80.0 | 84.0! 81.9 
88.5 | 82.9|77.5| 76.1 
| 6.5 | 72.1] 78.2) 81.5 
| 85.6 | 81.2] 81.5) 841 
| 85.1 | 829) 83.4] 82.3 
85.3 | 83.9 | 83.7} 85.6 
87.4 | 84.1 | 85.1 | 85.8 
86.7 | 87.2 | 86.2| 846 
81.3 | 828/825) 848 
86.6 | 85.8 | 84.3] 84.2 
89.8 | $3.4] 80.2) 81.3 
85.3 | 78&5|77.7| 80.2 
72.6 | 68.0|71.1| 80.5 
87.7 | 82.8| 81.1} 818 
82.8! 783|745! 76.6 

| 

66.0 | 66.5 | 71.4) 813 
$5.5 | 79.7 80.7) 81.9 
87.6 | $4.4 | 85.5) 85.6 
$6.8. 88.1 84.5 87.8 
83.1 | 83.6 | 824} 87.4 
83.6 | 75.1 | 71.8} 73.6 
$4.3 | 84.1] 84.6] 83.3 
71.9 | 66.6 | 70.5 | 75.6 


1Figures adjusted to census basis. 


Statistics of Tobacco. 
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TasiE 188.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1920-21. 
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1 


Total value, basis 
Thousands of Production Dec. 1 price 
acres. (thousands of pounds). (thousands of 
State dollars). 
1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 
Massachusetts..............22..-202-0- 10 10 15, 500 13, 700 6, 293 4, 932 
Tai eee aa ae ee an 30 31 44,400 45,074 | 15,540 | — 18, 480 
EWING Re cho ce a eiciciald 2 <ialap se saa manicure e = 2 2 2, 560 2, 500 691 482 
PORVISVEW AMID Win: ois = cision ais alsin seinen 43 42 64, 930 61, 320 12, 986 8, 830 
Maryinnids 2: 256. oes «22 -snds =e 35 26 30, 625 18,590 8, 881 3, 532 
Siirantae ce te ale aca iiae aes 246 167 179,580 91,850 | 43,099 18, 829 
Weer virginia cls Seis fe ent ips ah a 10 8 8,000 6,000 | — 2,000 1, 440 
North Carolina. ........-...----------. 625 450 433, 750 252,000 | 109,739 65,520 
South Carolina..........---.---------- 100 | 80 65,000 50, 400 9 750 5, 544 
Sicibiee ee es ory fia ce ay a cacsec a 22 14 13,200. 7, 896 4) 884 1,974 
Weegee Settee oe oy 2 5 <p re <eela pe 5 4 4 4,200 | 3,600 | 2,016 1, 440 
SRR tee Sie. oa ak oO eur 63 | 42 60,480 38,640} 7,862 5,796 
RUMI BES fo apa fone dn's ave <o 22 14 19,800 =: 12, 250 2 772 1, 838 
RY MPOMAIML 5 25-5 <5) 5-1-6 <earte ia cane a 50 | 48 62,400 «61,488 | 16, 162 7, 686 
| 
MiEROREE. Cos =) 4 soc sma-> <o-a-202> <n 5 | 4 5,000. 3,700} 1,650 740 
eee Wp. 5 say 4722 -c5s64G-pe -- 560 | 385 476,000 325,710 | 71,400 50, 485 
Rata -£ pit 495 aa xeaebaeeny + 130 | 105 94,900 «78,750 18,980 15, 750 
Alabama 2 2 1, 400 | 1,500 770 390 
Me AG 2id-Oc1stehl Ae abe = i : 
United States.............-.--.. 1,960 1,435 | 1,582,225 | 1,075,418 | 335,675] 213,846 


TABLE 189.—Tobacco: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 


estimates. 
[000 omitted] 
8 be | Ootabet | mrenectenal <p eine 
Year. July. August. September. etober. | production : 

" sek . | estimate, | °Stimate. 

Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

UA 4 Co ee ee ae 1, 009, 000 980, 000 976, 000 974, 000 959, 437 962, 855 
IMTS S eo Be: eee eee eee 926, 000 896, 000 861, 000 877, 000 903, 875 953, 734 
SEND ORE Ss ae ed Me a aa 756, 961 791,379 862, 473 954, 245 982,715 | 1,034,679 
TESS EES Se ee Re eae 1,104,709 | 1,082,644 | 1,120,149 1,098,804 | 1,050,025} 17062) 237 
22 ee ee 1,191,326 | 1,196,659 | 1,223,572] 1,203,077 | 1,145,530 | 1/153,278 
Tg) oe see eee ee ee ee 1,226,912 | 1,270,056 | 1,221,186} 1,243,023 | 1,185,478 | 1/249'276 
TEN 395 2 Sie ae ie OR a 1,187,123 | 1,228,081 | 1,218,165] 1,265,362} 1,266,686 | 1) 439,071 
ie Ue 2 Sa a = a i 1,453,102 | 1,335,052 | 1,279,012 | 1,278,062 | 17316,553| 1,485,481 
FUR. 2 ae aay ati 1,500,800 | 1;5447489 | 1,553/812 | 17478788 | 1)476,444 | 1,582’295 
Average... .. 022.) 222) 1,150,659 | 1,147,151} 1,146,152 | 1,152,485 | 1,142,971 | 1,211, 426 

Uae Jos Baee Gace aoe ae ae 932, 157 889, 266 948, 324 991,564 | 1,020,874 | 11, 075, 418 

1 Preliminary. e 
TaBLE 190.—Tobacco: Condition of crop, United States, on 1st of months named, 1900- 
1921. 
| | | 
Year July. | Aug. | Sept. | Get. Year July. | Aug. | Sept Oct. 

eS eee 88.5 82.9 Teo POs Up LOU oe os cc ces 72.6 68.0 ik 80.5 
Lit 11 Ro, Specie ee pia 86.5 12.1 78.2 cB | hie 4) bie 87.7 82.8 81.1 81.8 
De ae 85.6 81.2 81.5 2 Se FEU) (ee ee! 82.3 78.3 74.5 76.6 
iit se See ees 85.1 | 82.9 Soran le Secs Ni tOl4 ene eee eee 66.0 66.5 71.4 81.8 
1903 SoS at sane 85.3 83.9 83.7 oS Hm | fal he) Ea a eee 85.5 79.7 80.7 81.9 
OOS Siacesmectss ce 87.4 84.1] . 85.1 Son8r ORGS mee een 87.6 84.4 85.5 85.6 
NOOG Sa ele cis e's sclera 86.7 87.2 86.2 SEG) || OLT Se. Aes eene 86.8 88.1 84.5 87.8 
HOO (es csee enn seeins 81.3 82.8 82.5 SES 841 MOSES ea eee 83.1 83.6 82.5 87.4 
It eae oe See 86.6 85.8 84.3 be et Ll {sb a ee 83.6 75.1 71.8 73.6 
Oe Sins ata bene ss 89.8 83.4 80.2 Slsot | |b 20 son's sate 84.3 84.1 84.6 83.3 
ih) 1 Se eee ee 85.3 78.5 herd 8022) 1921. os ceae ee ee my es) 66.6 70.5 75.6 


| 


TOBACCO—Continued. 
TABLE 191.—Tobacco: Yield per acre, be per pound December 1, and value per acre, 
by States. 
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uy ataagrssasesanssess |v UG99S yesh one ie 
S~. Wr) egxceisusgsdasgagys | a IL | WANASS NAAN NS 
oy at et Lal Lo cn Ih cee Ms co Bh ae eee ee coal 
aes “0Z6T-9T6T Be of ae aad i doe 8 F " Bann. ved et ed Cit | 
a ofei048 TOA « -¢ S Paas OAT}O9JOCT aoe eS ie “'S 
er} ; See ee Pee 
—~ i _geSSbganssasaneiae fi i la Br UES BS ital 
hak than C6 | SSRRRARKSSRSIRS Sass E x YOOHHO Snow owe |o 
ay Wier l WOH OOWOOHDHIHNANSAHOS | O ¢ *sysed Joasuy ai ici cial AGA Had la 
g Ssacsosudaddeasaaes |= 
=3 w — 
g stot | Ssasiguesaseaadveccs |S 3 swan an | yeoman oan ann |o 
Ly ; 2 svast : aoe ee ; 
ae bd Tele 5 - __ ee 
8 2 HT | RNR AREER mes |x 5 GUAM arom wwe [ns 
a | “aoonocooooooononnooy nh a OFPVUTITO [BIOL raSGrinist GSSG Grvis | 6 
Pen CI Sa a, er Ie, 5 aly el er eee cae ae Sete ne 
5 ___ S| RRSSES SR snSceseNess | 3 |i eee 
g ort | WOW AH TONSOSCSMSO DDO SI BANNND SHON inn] o~ 
) HNSIHSSI NG GanGancas | o a a *SUII0}9 Waaner anes to : 
& an —| BR BSHOSSHROOHSSOMHOS 0S) SS oF gaa AS et ll 
& prot | HENSHG AICS HS Hojo gis a = = Panacea HOA Omi | oo 
5 whan eae COANWMASOHDHOOHSOSRSGOS oO 2 SPULS 10 ats ; {" : 
5 Ir | Aad ogd sede ddgeg | oi 8 = 
DMO SoSS SOSH OOSRTOSTIOT 8 BSAWANS) WONS, etree |e 
it| gadsdiiesesesaqecas |S | 7p ea a : 
“T@6T-ZI6T gueinndaengensscdrels | 5 : ren 
___ e88r048 TBO4-OT Beep BEE hart gain ~ ozeoay pur 4SO4\ Roe Se Bae e 
veor| BESS Sess § we ntos 
mu SaliesRoer halt ea) BOONMHD Aeywo «Na | rw 
a spoon | 4 * . . el . 7 . . 
3 OZ6T | B2R25R SSESSSSASERES |: “: Ay ws 
8 — “Sasa ae ey BPOAAMAD ANNO Mow | 
2 i} oR ran) a 2 env auls r rial fecal e . . 
iS ath 1| 38 Sesace (SSES2E5283 | fale S | ompstoureassooxg | ee ois bk SS | 
& a ee et Ae wt Q ra — a od 
Sass 82 T- oe FAO MamMo mow] nr 
s SIGT | SSRSseRSR SEZSS88S89 3 | 8 | | ‘oamjstour queroyoct | eledited ci aes alone ae 
a ae ey S 4 an AY ae — 

oo SOS a oS he RUN aCe ae ROR toe a" 
= 210r | SSRSkSeces: EEEET-Et $3388 |= aS eRe ee wel 
epee ae Line gaan > S| S atk CR eae BA 

"16T-LIGI RBie BSSSESSe/*% 1a a SOS ae tea a ae 
oFvs0Ae reg | BS * Bagh BEE EEE oe TEM la) > F we lah ee Et mat Se 
i ern . e 8 " 8 8 “ ~ - + ny Ate te ae a hs 
eer aH ee oe H iw Bae stielhctiae Le HE Tica: 
3 Pe nate tn awe oat |e Rohe $5 ster Ab ata oe 
Pe FS iiboma ea pars 2 Mev it tk cat gle Be BRE od bee er 
3 Asia $f thee es pl en HS RETA i te Rete mths 
hed Se eT 149 Seri (ete Werte ce ne thus ' 
wh g3¢3e2 Cs deees nea 4 is Sdene seed see 
SOZMASEZHOROFE AMA 4 mace ei ele 


1 Less than 0 05 per cent. 
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TABLE 193.—Tobacco: Wholesale price per pound, 1921-1914. 


Hopkinsville. | Louisville. Richmond. | Baltimore. 
| 
Leaf (Burley dark Leaf,smokers’ | Leaf(Maryland), 
Date. Leaf, common to fine. red), common to Sera common to fine | medium tofie red. 
| 
Low. | High. | Aver.| Low. | High. | Aver.| Low. | High. Aver.| Low. | High. Aver. 
| 

1921. Cents.| Cents. Cenis.| Cents. Cents. | ay Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
January... 3... 8.00 | 35.00 | 20.19 | 7.00} 25.00 | 16.06 | 10.00 | 20.00 | 15. rs y 
February......| 8.00 | 42.50 | 2856 | 7.00 | 25.00 | 16.00 | 10.00 | 30.00 
1 iol 8.00 | 45.00 | 25.12 | 7.00 | 25.00 | 16.00 | 10.00 | 30.60 
a a 8.00 | 52.00 | 27.60 | 7.00} 25.00 | 16.00 | 7.00} 30.00 
i. 1 a eee 8.00 | 55.00 | 25.25 | 7.00 | 25.00 | 16.00{ 7.00 | 14.00 
ERT A dente Salama Sag eee 2 sie ee ee | 7.00 | 25.00 | 15.50] 7.00} 14.00 
AIS eS le ae Ee oie ca a | 8.00 | 30.00 | 16.00} 7.00 | 14.00 
Augustl.....- z .--| 9.00 | 30.00 | 19.38 | 7.00 | 14.00 
September ?_. -| 11.00 | 30.00 | 20.50; 7.00 | 14.00 
October 1..:.-.- P ie ee) | 11.00 } 30.00 | 20.50] 7.00 | 14.00 
INDM SEOs isecisl 2 = = Sale ke ca|. ee w= | 12.00 | 30.00 | 21.00 | 7.00 | 14.00 
December. ..... | 12.00 | 45.00 | 25.12 | 12.00 | 30.00 | 21.00} 7.00} 14.00 

8.00 | 55.00 | 24.47 | 7.00 | 30.00 | 17.83} 7.00 | 30.00 

NC. ee 14.00 | 53.00 27.01 | 13.00 | 42.00 | 27.05 | 10.00 | 37.00 | 24.40 
LK) hae See 12.14 | 36.50 | 21.90 | 10.00 | 48.00 | 26.60 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 27.31 
AOL Sein Sac ose « 14.00 | 25.00 | 19.03 | 25.00 | 44.00 | 34.34 | 16.00 | 45.00 | 28 
5S 2 (a aaa ele 10.00 | 20.50 |..-...- 1 43000 foe. 00) fiscoae - 9.00 | 27.00 
1QIG-E ee. | 5.00 | 14.50 |..-.... 16.60" 119500 jo-.< 7.00 | 18.00 
DON ee cetisis ee - j 4.60 | 12.50 |....__- 8.00 | 25200! |5-*; os 7.00 | 20.00 
ee Fos ate cuere J j 7.50 | 14.00 |.....-- 9500" 16200 feo see ae 7.00 | 20.00 


1 No quotations for Hopkinsville. 
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TaBLE 194.—Tobacco (unmanufectured): International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 
[Tobacco comprises leaf, stems, strippings, and tombac, but not snuff. See‘General note,” Table 125.) 


Country. 


Average, 1969-1913. | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 r 
imports | export. ines 


| Imports. | Exports. “Imports. Exports. imparts, Experts Exports. Imports. 


1,000 
ING COUNTRIES. pounds. 
a eee eee ae 4,776 | 
Draml.. Oo se 7 Ss 20 
Britisn India... ...... 6,538 
Bulgaria............- Oy | (Seamer PON aE | be ee’ real Lge ae 
Goyson 2 2) A540 Sb st |S 
Cure: . 5 0) 2 est 141 
Dominican Republic.|.........- 
Dutch East Indies. -. 8,074 
12/024 
1845 
Persia 797 
Philippine sa aed a 45 
Mmssiae ooo 2-5 s- == 1,084 23° 283 TS eee rer pee ee ee 
United States........ 52,763 | 881,227 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 
bien -oeee tt ee: 11,619 7,739 
Argentina. _W. --..-5-- 14,988 41 


Australia...../..-.... 


United Kingdom..... . 
Other countries. ..... 24, 799 60, 742 


777,658 |1, 186, 734 |1, 607, 223 |1,315, 367 


1 Less than 500 pounds. 


Or 
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APPLES. 
TABLE 195.—Apples: Production and farm prices December 1, by States, 1917-1921. 


Total crop (thousands of bushels). Farm sia yr spam Dee. 1 
State. | 

1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
Maine...... ~ EB est 4,275 2,010 4, 829 1,680 4, 060 95 | 117} 120 115 
New Hampshire. . .. 1, 035 1, 155 1, 364 1, 200 7 110 160 150 175 
Vermont........-... 1,248 990 960 993 600 140 | 175] 150 | 195 
Massachusetts.-...... 2, 163 2, 430 3, 187 3,575 1,125 160 | 200; 120 240 
Rhode Island. ...... 195 189 334 390 155 | 195 | 200 250 
Connecticut........- 1,251 999 1,395 2,375 758 240 
is | NG Gor ae Oe 16, 266 40, 878 14, 350 47, 087 12, 557 205 
New Jersey. .......- 2, 058 2, 463 1, 666 , 942 667 270 
Pennsylvania. .....-. 11, 646 16, 080 5, 513 18, 584 2, 208 260 
Delaware. .-.--...-- 798 714 606 822 68 | 220 
| Maryland........... _2,559| 2,034] 1,519| 2,600 225 | 195 
Mirpinia.o 3. . 2.5 ee 11,778 10, 068 8, 943 13, 744 708 235 
West Virginia....... 4,320 5, 856 4,189 8, 040 420 260 
North Carolina...... 4,500 3, 588 2, 000 6,320 593 250 
South Carolina...... 1,635 1, 407 216 440 293 230 
ROTPIRE cece as aoe 417 1, 270 698 200 
DE aye sain pes 2, 976 13, 960 3, 390 225 
RMGINNA = 5s ~--s-5- 1,190 4, 596 1,029 230 
Tinois — ee<- 3.6: 4,673 5, 866 2,381 250 
Michigan...........- 5, 844 s 6,317 195 
Wisecnsin. 1,545 2, 250 1, 050 242 
Minnesota..........- 1,336 1,350 260 
ate head ons ost 1, 810 4,410 630 274 
Missouri... /:..3.--. 5, 132 4,724 480 255 
South Dakota 168 180 126 280 
Nebraska...~.......- 907 797 125 270 
Kansas. . - 1, 835 1, 144 17 250 
Kentucky. 1, 281 5, 022 6236 250 
Tennessee. 1, 259 4, 280 754 245 
Alabama.. 577 1,185 890 200 
Mississippi 218 190 14, 240 
isiasierttt 3... .-se0|F 22-3, cites. 44 34 35 | 200 
WOES =. <ss5 40 c0-- 02 487 274 190 
Oklahoma. .--...... 1,600 585 210 
Aa OMNIAI ==... --- 7, 164 3, 900 200 
Montana-.-.-....... 825 150 
ee “Se aes TESS EG eae 18 250 
ia hese eae 3,418 2, 830 170 
New Mexico. .-.....- 879 912 1,100 434 200 
US a 129 138 125 80 250 
Wtahen none ose 906 786 760 1, 064 130 
ISG eyes RAPE nel Paeetae ¢ Seed a ease > 53 36 260 
J a 3, 843 1, 200 3, 800 3, 420 130 
Washington......... 19,830] 16,491] 25,295] 21,502 125 
Orerou-~--=-.------- 4, 335 3, 384 6, 921 , 158 115 
@aliformia: 22.25.02. 6, 804 6, 560 8, 200 , 000 135 


4 
6 
United States.| 166,749 | 169,625 | 142,086 | 223,677| 98,097 |121.7 |132.8 |183.6 |114.3 | 167.3 


_— 
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APPLES—Continued. 


TABLE 196.—Apples: Estimated annual production of the commercial apple crop in the 


United States for the years 1917 to 1921, inclusive. 


{By commercial crop is meant that portion of the total crop which is sold for consumption as fresh fruit, 


One barrel is equivalent to three boxes.] 


State 
1917 

Me. ~-2:5; 400 
Nees. oS 120 
Vite 132 
Mass .2.2. 225 

en 19 
Conn... 96 
Ne-y¥ 2. % 2, 058 
Ne dias 408 
Pal on sh8 854 
Deals .4.02 191 
Md. ..0.t4 263 
Wai..58 1, 687 
Wis. 3 688 
WE .3. 4 269 
GO... see 120 
Ohio..... 503 
Ind. J.3: 456 
Tite t: 23 1, 554 
Mich..... 515 
Wis. 124 
Minn.. 69 
Towa... 275 


Thousands of barrels. Thousands of barrels. 
State. 

1918 1919 1920 1921 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
226 675 230 630 || Mo....... 1, 128 735 | 1,010 924 30 
122 187 170 110 || S. Dak... 3 5 0 
105 203 190 116 || Nebr..... 226 72 180 110 17 
300 335 375 172: | Kans... 3 650 333 459 286 29. 

2 65 75 8 Pe ees 153 108 57 218 31 
108 119 215 70 || Tenn..... 192 218 68 204 45 

5,950 |. 2,975 | 6,500 | ~3,000 |} Ala....... 24 26 9 20 15 
514 456 848 132i) Lemes ee 23 il 37 21 21 

1, 116 759 1, 547 221 || Okla_...- 54 17 43 21 
186 155 219 14 || Ark -. 2. 409 241 1,i¢d 724 16 
315 177 399 20 || Mont... .. 74 75 140 128 175 

1, 766 1, 653 1,988 136 || Colo.-.... 701 527 828 736 812 

1, 092 648 | 1,340 130 || N. Mex. 175 117 264 108 123. 
184 92 250 25) |}eATIZ.2.0. 5 16 15 15 10 6 

Wian ss. 184 163 121 196 198 
117 3D, 106 58 
902 280 1,445 360 || Idaho... 873 112 1,008 756 1, 349 
266 137 2 109 || Wash....] 4,620] 4,296 | 7,167] 5,734 8,300 
837 712 1,369 397 || Oreg....- 713 671 1,357 1, 667 
Canis? .: 1,174 | 1,127] 1,200] 1,230} 1,280 

1,495 | 1,050] 3,167 | 1,208 [|_| | 

414 108 161 64 U. S.| 22,341 | 24,743 | 26,159 | 33,905 | 21, 204 
40 61 78 64 
101 211 420 25 


TABLE 197.—Apples: Total aggregate production (bushels) in the United States, 1889- 
£9 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
1SRGE2 ES ... 143, 105,000 || 1898......- 118, 061, 000 || 1906....... 216, 720, 000 || 1914....... 253, 200, 000 
18902... ee 80, 142, 000 |} 18991.....| 175,397,000 || 1907....... 119, 560, 000 |} 1915--..... 230, 011, 000 
ri ee ed 198, 907, 000 |} 1900.......| 205, 930, 000 || 1908....... 148, 940, 000 || 1916....... 193, 905, 000 
i ee 120, 536, 000 || 1901....-.. 135, 500, 000 || 19091... 146, 122, 000 || 1917.....-. 166, 749, 000 
1896... 38. 114, 773, C00 || 1902....... 212, 330, 000 || 1910....... 141, 640, 000 || 1918....... 169, 625, 000 
1894. f 134, 648, 000 || 1903.......| 195, 680, 000 |] 1911.......] 214,020, 000 |] 1919.......] 142, 086, 000 
F805... 2) 219, 606, 000 |} 1904....... 233, 630, 000 || 1912....... 235, 220, 000 |} 1920.-..-.. 223, 677, 000 
1296.......] 232, 600, 000 |] 1905...... 136, 220, 000 || 1913....... 145, 410, 000 || 1921......- 98, 097, 000 
$807 0 163, 728, 000 


1 Census figures. 
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APPLES—Continued. 


TABLE 198.—Apples: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 
estimates. 


[000 omitted.] 


| 


aeEUr ead 
| | £ er pro- ina 
Year. | June. | July. | August. | 5¢ ar October. — | = 
oe yl esti- mate. 
| mate. | 


s. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

193,852 | 205,333 213,597 | 214,896 | 230,011 230, 011 
217,593 | 214,572 | 203,037} 198,507} 202,245| 193,905 
200, 341 187, 743 177, 157 176, 620 177, 733 166, 749 
195,419 | 198,514] 195,828! 198,389] 197,360] 169,625 
155,608 | 155,004 | 153,242 | 156,721| 144,429} 142,086 
200,421 | 213,187 | 223,241 | 227,978} 208,219| 223,677 


193, 872 | 195, 726 | 194,350 | 195,518} 193,000] 187,676 


or sell a et aoe | 109,674 | 102,190 | 109,453 | 106,928, 109,910| 109,710, 198,097 
| | | 


1 Preliminary. 
TABLE 199.—Apples: Farm price, cents per bushel, on Ist of each month, 1910-1921. 


Dec. lYearly 


tant‘| Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May 
: ue Ll. 1. lk i aver. 


June! July | Aug.|Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
Ee I’; i 1. 1, 1 


108. 8 75.4 75.5) 83.4 97.1 
117.2 83.9 68.0] 69.4 103.0 
95.8 75.0 61.8} 62.4 88.4 
76.4 80. 6 81.0; 90.0 85.0 
116.8 79.9 58.8) 56.6 99.9 
iz. 2 70.1 62.0) 69.2 73.3 
88.0 80.4 83.1] 87.6 90.5 
110.0 127.0 106. 8} 117.5 125.5 
140.1 128.1 5 140.5 
160. 4 174.7 : 184.9 
214.7 198. 4 208.1 
128. 4 171.2 158.1 
Average, 1912-1921 112. 8} 120.2); 127.9] 137.9) 149.3} 157.2} 144. 5} 118. 4) f 5 .9| 110.5) 125.4 
TaBLE 200.—A pples: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1912-1920. 
fieinc Geman OO ; a z = 
Sa | | | | | | 
age tae | ¢ | | if 
aetna | 8 BH" wc | 3 
A | | & 3 = 2 ; = 
Year. & 2 | 3 | A 3 v7 | g 
=| a = =| : = Ea oY — 
CN Sed EB Ek 5 ol ae ps RS 
I s ° a = ~ me (in | 3 § 3 
° rd & B 3 i) gS 6 8 2 A =) 
A <2) ey & q q n = | Ay na < o 
Pact,|\ Patiab bt. ie ch WP. Ct. tects Pct.) Pact. \ Poche: cb: | RP. chal BP ct: 
TR? jails, Seana Ra pele 22}, 0.8 1 (052 14002) 1058°|" 052) 0:7 || 16.6.) 4.4 19} 0.1 235.9 
Ce ee eee 4,3} 2.9 oh} 20.2 6 6 1.0 | 39.1 bok 2:7 oe 52.7 
Ilias 265 Sa: See 7.5 ars 7m Pe 62 8 1.0 ie Gk aes Sar Gl |S ine: SOA Ve) -2} 44.9 
LSI ne Bae Ses Rr Ae etn Ie 4.1] 3.9 eee ple: 3 Thee 272 Ont <4 Tar +288) Cait a (He | 
LAU Be a8 3a 4 eee lee ee 5.4] 3.2 O74 hee a) 9 6 1.4} 22:8 | 5.6] ° 3.0 ‘ol 38.6 
Pt ereese: Seem 5 Ob dD. 1.2 1.9 oe | 45:8 9 BL ca (ares £7 ols bats ltt Fae Las Ha af 35.4 
UNE ged ee ae 6.5 -3} () 6.4 6 4 POmelovk Sil oe0 el | 28.2 
[SL boe (Se 5d a BS ae 10.3 4 -4) 25.3 .6 9 -6 | 39.9 dey ad ba a ja C9) 53.5 
LT ge eS Be) ee ie 2 2.5 Ba .o [210.2 “ni / 3 eG} 162: Or} © 42 Sh 2 te 32.4 
TN a ee ee Ae toy 245) a IGS 8 Ey Sa PDGi besarte oto 1] 39.5 


iLess than 0.05 per cent. 
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APPLES—Continued. : 
TaBLE 201.—Apples: Monthly average jobbing prices per barrel and per box at 10 markets, 
1921. 


BARRELS. 


April. | May. 


; January mihenaryt March © | 
Market. average. | average. average. | 


Range. Average. Range. Average. 


| ES ES EE Eee 
| { 
$4. 80 $5. 01 $5.01 | $3. 50-$10. 00 $5.79 | $4. 00-$13. 50 | ~ $8.03 
5. 36 5.15 5.38 | 4.50- 8.00 5.55 | 5.00- 9.00 6. 53 
4,05 4.17 4.44 | 2.85- 7.00 5.07 | 4.00- 7.50 6. 00 
4,59 4.73 5.06 | 3.25- 6.50 — 5.34! 4.50- 8.50 6.31 
Gt: Tionis.| #55” 2.85 4, 68 4. 88 5.23 | 475- 8.50; 5.92) 5.50- 10.00 6.68 
' j 
GincinvatiL 2-5=$54-. 5.22 4. 46 4.65 5.31 4.25- 8,00 6.02 | 5.00- 7.75 6.70 
St. Paul... .. 5.31 5. 69 5.87 | 4.75- 7.50 | 6.30. |e 5. ceeeeeeen yes 
Minneapolis 6.13 6.17 6.14) 6.00- 7.50. 6.78 | 7.00— 8.25 7. 51 
Kansas City.........-.. 5. 58 5.97 5.73 | 5.75- 7.00. 5. 91 5.75- 6.00 5. 83 
Washington! .......... 4.68 4.71 5.19 | 3.50- 7.50 5.56 | 4,00- 10.00 6. 61 
| 
September. October. Novem- | Decem- 
: ber ber 
Market. average, | average. 
Range. Average. Range Average. 
Mini orks 3bsh2 2h Po 98e3 3 $5. 00-$11. 00 $7.72 $7.18 $7. 82 
Chicago. ...... 6. 00- 10. 50 8.00 7.97 8.10 
Philadelphia.. 4. 00- 12.00 6. 63 6. 57 6. 65 
Pitishureh 322) SS fon Gases i E 5.00- 9.00 7.16 6. 55 6. 25 
St. Jouisan 5-3. 52-4 Seo. oeS- it oxi te ee ele Je. gke- 2 4.85- 8,25 6. 48 35,44'|. U-cebos 
Cineinniai., ae. 24. - Scie. 15. 2 5.00- 8.50 7. 64 6. 98 6.72 
t-Pauk =... 7.00- 8.50 7.37 7.73 7.97 
Minneapolis. -. 3 7. O- 10.00 8. 78 9.77 8. 89 
Kansas Clb. i. 95. 3 en. hr. 355 58 ¥ i 300). eee be eee caer 33-5595 -lovens aces eee 
Washington Vs. ao! 55 ee oe. 7. 50- 11.00 9. 23 8. 42 8.12 
BOXES. 
| | 
| April. May. 
| January | February; March 
Market. | average. | average. average. 
| | Range. Average. Range. Average. 
Now York.5..52.23.. Pi 3°70 $3.90 | $3.77 | $2. 50-$6.00 $3.98 | $2. 75-$5. 00 $3. 87 
BATE . - ae coe on i [3.14 3. 30 3.62 | 2.25-5.25| 3.23] 2.50 4.50 3. 23 
Philadelphia............ | 3. 44 | 3. 3 | Pe a ea nel pete 6. 2. 00- 4.00 3.11 
Pittshburzh?+2.-2- +2 Oa) ee eens 3.11 2. 25- 3.75 | 3.04 2. 25- 4.00 3.18 
| 
Cinginmatin boo. Jose: 2.40 | ies eee ee | ae Se | otters» SoS benden| haces des ladeee eee ee eet ae 
St, Palges ps es 3.09 3. 54 3. 28 3. 00- 3. 75 | 3. 29 3. 00- 3. 50 3. 27 
Minneapolis............ 3.18 3.45 3. 41 3. 00- 3.75 | 3. 38 3. 00—- 3.75 3. 38 
Kansas City ..........-- 2. 84 3,29 3. 53 3. 50- 4. 50 | 4.00 3. 50- 4. 50 4.00 
| 
/ September. October. Wasnt . 
Market. —————— ber 
| Range. | Average.| Range. | Average. URES | Serre: 
| 3 2 oe OU a ee 8 eS Se eee 
Wow. Yok. 3.056. La 5. . acest a $2. 25-$6. 00 $4.06 | $2, 00-$5. 50 $3. 36 $2. 80 $3.12 
i Cy See Cie Ob Reel tient Roan OF? Poca es Ee Gaye (Bp Yerner- oped BP 2, 00- 4.75 3.43 3.05 3.00 
pati FN: Pe) TE: pepe CoglAE Bedh onal Seat lad Sud Dees H5- e ee Sees =e 1, 38- 5.00 2. 88 2. 41 2.40 
Pitistiorph. Jo¢-5--b- -1a-50-b ely-te- ae ray 2, 0 4.75 3.22 9.95. | ee ¢ 
ig t ers ose bo dee Siok se 2. 25— 3.75 2.81 3. 00— 4. 25 3. 62 3. 56 3. 62 
PEPEUNIGAPOUSS 5c. boc a> o Se oes oe 2.25- 4.75 3. 22 2. 90- 4. 75 3.75 3. 57 3.77 
ROMSSS CHS an ye 8. 75- 75 2, 75- 4. 50 3. 54 3. 63 3. 52 
wresnineton! ~ och a ac 2 lon pe bas as Atha tac oa 2, 25- 5.00 3.75 3.64 3. 38 


1 Sales direct to retailers. 2 Bulk per barrel measure. 
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APPLES—Continued. 
Taste 202.—Apples: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, 1917-1921. 


| 
State. 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 State. * 1917 | 1918 

i H 
Maine........ 1,264 | 319 | 2,300 415 | 3,994 || Missouri...... 2,370 | 1,327 
New Hamp- | | Nebraska..... 659 | @) 

Shite <2 0056- 268] @ 515 249} 306 || Kansas....... 1, 132 398 
Vermont. ..-. @) @) 189 135} 159 || Tennessee...) -@) (4) 
Massachusetts] 345] 235 | 407 588 | 229 || Arkansas..... | 1,412 | 1,175 
New York....| 7,486 |19, 293 |12, 496 | 27,657 |22,031 | 

|| Montana..... 171| (@) 
‘New Jersey...| 1,029 936 743 812 | 219 || Colorado..... 2,088 | 2,041 
Pennsylvania} 781 | 1,659 | 1,349 | 2,863 916 || New Mexico..| 634 404 
Delaware.....| 349 375 495 pe ee) 9] bene, 25 ees 343 452 
Maryland....|. 410] 690] 602] 1,538} 283 || Idaho......... 2,988 | 1,100 
‘Virginia... = .| 3,808 | 4,315 | 6,619 | 8,043 | 2,087 || 

: } || Washington..|14, 477 [18,075 
West Virginia! 1,063 | 2,989 | 2,672 | 4,558 | 1,303 || Oregon....--.- 3, 235 | 2,836 
North Caro- California....) 1,555 | 3,058 

dina. 22'...- aa et) ie ee I 566 | (1) || Potomac Val- 

Georgia.......| 262 133 |; (@) 157 137 fh ey 4-55.27... - lima ORS ee 55s 5 ens 
e221 pape Ee 27 | 463 | 298 882 | 695 || All other..... 415 | 1,051 
Indiana...... 20 166) () 257 1 162 |} } 

8 Total. .|57,048 (68,840 |81,552 |102, 962 
TMHinois....... 5,529 | 2,481] 2,880 | 3,571) 625 | 
Michigan... . 1,366 | 2,869 | 3,443 | 5,978 | 6,188 || 
Towa...-.---- 336 |) @) @) 5 4 

2 Included in all other. 


orate Potomac Valley” includes Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia, January to June, 
usive. 


TABLE 203.—Cold-storage holdings of apples, combined in terms of thousands of barrels 
(7. €., 000 omitted). 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June./ July.| Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Now. Dec. 
BAS. «ais «63,4 4,293 | 3,585 | 2,491 | 1,343 | 474 108 | oe Se Genel et See elena | 3,689 | 5,441 
9916.2 esc. Joceg 4,813 | 4,236 | 3,242 | 1,984] 1,035 | 304 |..-...- Bass Po hae aiel eeee 3,260 | 4 492 
Ne aes Beate 4, 132 | 3,385 | 2,442] 1,545 | 808] 265]....... GSE Sin LP pester 3,296 | 4,689 
8S Spo. 5 cis 4,599 | 3,957 | 2,830] 1,783 | 678) 159}....... ES Pees Ifo: 3,752 | 4,928 
A193 cee | as 4,294 | 3,105 | 1,772} °956| 380] 125]....... aes ayes 971 | 4,523 | 5,923 
MO. } pee - 5-062 5, 529 | 4,524 | 31621 1,699| 806] 213 |.-.22..|..-2. ioe ae 544 | 4,475 | 6,787 
| Tae 6,386 | 5,105 | 3,650 | 2,210 | 1,119] 445 |....... | Bie os = 792 | 3,643 | 5,739 
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PEACHES. 
TaBLE 204.—Peaches: Production and farm prices, by States, 1917-1921. 


Total crop (thousands of bushels). Farm De Sept. 15 
State. ae Eee ee 
1917 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
| 5 Bh Sy an 
| 

New Hampshire. ... 46 0 | 39 0 210 | 400 317 
Massachusetts. ...... 0 213 4 220 | 400 357 
Rhode Island... 29 3 350 | 415 357 
Connecticut...-....- 195 10 250 | 425 371 
New: York -5.\2:--- 1, 262 2, 600 270 | 225 255 
New Jersey........- : 1,653 2,134 270 | 220) 335 
Pennsylvania : 1, 100 2,000 300 | 250 345 
Delaware... -. 22... y 227 203 190 | 225 300 
Maryland......-...-. : 564 692 190 | 210 300 
Witeinia 2 5.bs secs 682 1, 092 200 | 185 300 
West Virginia....... 900 680 760 992 48} 175| 180 | 220); 225 300 
North Carolina...... 1,978 | 1,150 575 1, 539 644 125 160 210 184 235 
South Carolina...... 1,030 998 390 832 566 120 167 | 220] 200 145 
Georgia. S bees cee 3, 668 6, 092 5, 895 3, 799 6,550 | 160] 150{ 250| 171} 160 
Mloridassckeenseccoe |--- 2-2 ece|e eee ceeone 148 150 TAD Je ical ek 250 | 300 210 
@hiOs: oasis ocean oe | 341 174 618 3, 238 335 215 300 330 215 365 
Indiana-cs-scexsesss 518 0 82 405 26 210 340 | 330 258 352 
MNOS as ee ee se 461 0 450 770 76 195 350 | 270 317 371 
Michigan. =< 2... = 744 85 448 1, 500 358 | 200 | 350] 310} 230 290 
OND Pe ee sacka cs lee eee eases 0 2 100 85 | 220] 330] 330] 347 341 
Missouri...........- | 728 0 1, 263 1, 427 0} 135} 330] 200] 254 ]...... 
Nebraskal 2M 24uN ai Se 0 0 0: | 235) 3300} -310Sh 403.122 8.2) 
ACATISHS Sn oye = ae Soe tle cee Cone 0 214 187 24 195 | 350] 260} 400 320 
Tent CK yee ae ceniees 1, 100 119 460 988 80 | 150] 275) 240 | 225 300 
MMENnneSSCOs.caer to eee 595 833 1, 285 1, 500 320} 120; 170} 180 180 230 
Mlganiases. bo coos > “1,281 2,440 1, 083 974 1, 230 145 110 | 170 175 165 
Wa Nisin Sig isd cron rceliaprs eestor e | 776 412 322 | 120| 150| 150| 175} 150 
Vouisinng ee: 2. o.oo ccteiconnsutee| eee ae | 382 269 D64S an Mises 4 190 | 275 250 
Goce nae Seep 1,728 2, 333 4,621 800 2, 200 170 | 175} 180} 310 165 
Ohiahoms 32 accscese 798 167 | 2, 924 180 360 | 135 | 190 | 140] 250 150 
Arkansas 3, 340 17 435 | 125; 190| 160] 235 160 
Colorado...... 722 670 860 | 200 | 200} 250) 250 175 
New Mexico-. 204 6 8| 195 | 2385| 200} 250 325 
MANITOU eee ee toe 140 48 a | OME SN ts 180 | -350 300 
TTT eee, a 884 471 763 130 | 150] 160] 250 171 
Nevada 5. st02¢ cctlascaaeanaslostbeewere 6 6 DY Senos Benes - 270 | 300 250 
LG DY eee a eaareaae 211 51 | 293 42 150 120 , 190 180 | 290 175 
Washington..-....... 1, 747 575 1, 545 155 772 100 | 160 170 280 182 
Oregon crys en oes aie 273 93 504 100 190 110 | 200 | 140} 330 250 
Walifornmias..cccoscs. 15, 724 11, 920 17, 200 15, 200 12, 848 100 | 140 150 190 100 
United States.| 48,765 | 33,094 | 53,178 | 45, 620 | go0759" |-seses}e — | a eet | ae 

| | | 


TABLE 205.—Peaches: Total production (bushels) in the United States, 1899-1921. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
189090) Sas See 15; $53) 000 LOOT 2c eatin were wero 22, 527, 000 
A O00! Rs ees AQHASS 2 OOO) 1 G08 chee cas eee 48, 145, 000 
AGO eee co se 46, 445, 000 || 19091._...........-- 35, 470, 000 
[eee ae ES 372 STOO el OlOh aso yes eee 48, 171, 000 
TOR pee aie eee a 28, B50, 000-1 191. es Soccer ne 34, 880, 000 
Le a aes 41,.070;,000)||1 191235 ae 3) Saaees 52, 343, 000 
TRS. c 2 ene ee 36; 634-000) |a1 9132 sncecc hee neore 39, 707, 000 
1906s. ssa eo AG TOLD: 1914s eae eee 54, 109, 000 


1 Census figures. 
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PEACHES—Continued. 
TaBLE 206.—Peaches: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 
estimates. 
(090 omitted.] 
Sea == 
+ z er pro- ina 
Year. June. July. August. dietinit estaiaiee 
estimate. 
A Bushel. | Bushel. | Bushel. | Bushel. | Bushel. 
TC Sec ae Oe Seen ee Bee Pee oo 56,587 | 57,786 | 59,101] 64,997 64, 027 
1, dae 2 ER ES sg Oe ee eee en eee 42, 062 42,123 40, 320 36, 239 37, 505 
AGT TL Ee: See Se Slee eee 8 ee = | 45,446 | 43,522] 42,691] 42 606 48, 765 
fet ae ae SS ee ee 9 eee ee 52,860 | 40,251] 40,921] 39,14 33, 
(icc Ee ae ees OS ae eee eee 50,348 | 50,001} 49,793} 51,327 53, 178 
i 27 INS SS Re Bt a es eee eee 45,067 | 45,218] 45,521 | 44,593 45, 620 
jo eS Ee se ee ee eee | 30,982 | 30,758 31, 279 33, 195 1 32, 733 
1 Preliminary. 


Taste 207.—Peaches: Farm price, cents per bushel, on 15th of each month, 1910-1921. 


| } | | | | i i 
Date. 1910 | 1911 | 1912 ; 1913, 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917.) 1918 | 1919 | 1920 pis 
i } { j | | i 
i } 
Jaaie 1b 282 . 2.02 Le aameee | Loeocer pe Ie 52: 119.6 | 170.3'| 134.0 | 101,1 | 236-8; 490.2 
Jay AS Tet ct f--o-ees 151.0 | 112.1 | 130.5 | 120.4 99.5 | 109.1 | 144.8 | 169.4 | 201.6 | 226.9 | 205.3 
Aug. 15.........} 110.9 | 138.0 | 108.3 126.2 | 105.0} 85.4 | 114.9 | 143.3 | 178.9 | 199.6 235.0 | 216.3 
Sept. 1542...s.22 115.1 | 129.0 | 110.0 | 136.3 | 102.2 81.1 | 118.3 | 143.8 | 185.3 | 205.7 | 219.8 | 227.5 
Geto 152 Sc. . 5.22} ; 122, 8 | 131.6 | 105.0 . 145.0 105.3 | 85. 2 112.1 | 160.6 | 193.2 | 211.7 244.2 | 244.3 


TABLE 208.—Peaches: Monthly average jobbing prices per 6-basket carrier and bushel at 
10 markeis, 1921. 


| 6-basket carriers, | Bushels. | 6-basket carriers. | Bushels. 
Market. | i 0. eS eer ee 
June. (Jar. | Aug. | June.: July. | Aug. | June.) July. ; Aug. | June. July. | Aug. 
_—— si, ick 1G aa hn hl GL fe Gs, | as Lo 
New York..'s3 34 ga 04 $500 |. &..! s2.62 |... | Cincinnati. |s2.97 's. 7 ee ‘po. 42 1$3:02 |....-. 
Chicago... - | 2.47 | 2.95 | 4.23 |$2.74 | 3.20 | ae BE Pant to ls 22: eee CO | lee be le 
Philadelphia) 2.73 | 2.86 | 4.28 |/...... | 2.07 = || Minneapolis.|.....- Bee Cae ee le Ee 
Pittsburgh... 2.59 | 2.87 | 4.29 Ls Foor > aap | Kansas City.| 2.59 83 ope RS | 14.04 | 3.29 ose 
St. Louis....| 2.84 | 12 47k 2. | 3.27 pers } Washington}| 3.04 | 3.29 |$4.75 ||......!.....-|..-5.. 
i | } i i 
1 Sales direct to retailers. 


TaBLE 209.—Peaches: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, for 1917-1921. 


State. 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 State. 1917 | 1918 | i919 | 1920 | 1921 
feet = 
Connecticut. .. aia rt) el eee 73 || Missouri......- ie eee ai @) | @&% 
New York....| 7,308 | 1,057 | 1,434 | 4,666 | 2,828 || Tennessee..... (4) 152] 116] 149] 218 
New Jersey...| 1) a 748 | 1.148] 1,307] @) || Alabama...... (1) 17if 199} 126 47 
Pennsylvania. 257 | -’366 | 316 | @) Texas ee 825.| 1,579 | 1,940 |' 62] ~ 964 
Delaware 153 | 173 if ty poets BL Oklahoma.....| 278 24 | ee (@) 
7 2 
Maryland 222 | 617] 481] () || Arkansas.....-| 1,597 | _ 190} 2,335} () 596 
Virginia....... ol ee ae Oe ee || Colorado...... 1,347 | 1,111 | 1,334| 773 | 1,219 
West Virginia. 322010425 100 458. JL Ss New Mexico..} 120 |......- <9 Bee eee 
North Caro 56| 66) 343] 510 || Utah.......... 1,146| 577] 1,102} 402| 839 
South Carolina 88 | (4) 60 31 Tdahors. 3. Ate 197 21 265 |} ©) | 108 
Georgia....... 7, 995 | 7, 236 | 5,663 |10,636 || Washington...| 1,920} 647 | 2,219 | 204 | 1,097 
@bip..-:----.. 105 | 1,035 | ° 76 || Oregon........ 65] () | 105] _@) |” 60 
Midiana-=-22-2] 1) \stce-. fies 1 |=: || California ..... 2,858 | 4,518 | 7,846 | 7,354 | 7,463 
Tilinois........ 23| 295{| 540| (1) || All other...... 113 341 7105} 7109! "108 
Michigan 76 270 | 2,275} 198 | te 
} 


| 
Moraes ae aru 20, 409 |30, 923 |26, 967 27,066 
' 


1 Included in All other, " 
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PEARS. 
TaBLe 210.—Pears: Production and farm prices, by States, 1917-1921. 


| ! 


Total crop (thousands of bushels). Farm price per bushel Nov. 1. 
(cents). 
State. 
1917 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1920 | 1921 

Maine.......-------- 24 20 14 10 
New Hampshire. . -- 19 15 17 18 
Vermont. .. 2si.05- 14 13 10 10 
Massachustts......-- 71 77 84 83 
Rhode Island..-..--- 7 10 11 ll 
onnecticut.....---- 29 34 57 61 
Now Works 4 1,708 1,352 1,830 2, 700 
New Jersey - -------- 590 650 402 690 
Pennsylvania. ..-.-. 448 518 421 845 
Delaware. ..-.------ 294 238 98 140 
Maryland 525 455 287 421 
Virginia.....---.---- 194 119 288 438 
West Virginia... 33 40 66 
North Carolina... 150 108 120 208 
Seuth Carolina 100 98 99 120 
GROSS ree aateie 140 188 178 173 
LESS eae ee eee es | 46 132 43 24 
Cin SS ae 334 304 157 478 
Ci oe ae 410 260 107 375 
Malmgis- ©. 253-2 2.28 456 302 375 603 
Michigan... -....:-2: 1,080 704 405 1, 044 

Wasoonsin®=>.... 425]s-5-c2t 49 A802 Se 20 2 
(EPs at ae ere 82 32 30 90 
MISSOENT. > coc oncact 265 112 431 418 
Rinihrsidien es 14 6 120 22 
140 38 , 221 41 
204 140 55 132 
75 112 115 200 
80 152 163 158 
30 | 136 125 167 
52 52 59 47 
280 246 637 338 
45 38 250 42 
102 64 123 42 
11 6 6 6 
Colorsags - 3225-2 320 194 345 386 
New Mexico. ......- 46 56 67) 32 
ATIZONA P2562 Ses 21 19 20 12 
2S eee 48 51 76 87 
Nevada............. 6 6 4 5 
TdshG- ees eee 70 60 49 58 
Washington......... 595 1,300 1,781 1,140 
Orerane: 5 oe 600 672 761 760 
Criitortis <= > 3, 523 4,240 4, 600 4, 080 


United States.| 13,281} 13,362] 15,101] 16,805 


TABLE 211.—Pears: Total production (bushels) in the United States, 1909-1921. 


ear. Production. Year. Production. | Year. Production. 
POG best ont 8,841,000 || 1914.......... Che 12, 086,000 || 1919.02... 22.2... 15,101, 000 
iv eS ee 10,431, 000 |} 1915.......000.2.2.04 11, 246, 009 1920.52... 28.2.2 oe 805, 
WD 25 Jos 4592 lope: 19,450, 080 || 1916......a2kebl... 12 , S74, 000 || (F921. a2... 555. 10, 705, 000 
Eee See ee a1) | 2) b eae PEE ES 13, 200 | 
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PEARS—Continued. 
TasLE 212.—Pears: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary ond final 
estimates. 
{000 omitted.] 
Novem- ; 
Year. June. July. | August. i a October. bee aie A 
estimate 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. 


ae ee ee 11,450| 10,902) 11,068| 11,196| 11,131| 11,216 11, 216 
feet Stas. 3 06s. 2-62.25 11,041} 40,703| 10,570{| 10,292| 10,193] 10,377 11) 874 
T° aR Ag rea ae arenes 12,526 | 11,368| 10,847] 10,841 | 10,848| 11,419 13, 281 
WM ogee} br, 63-51-02 5a. 10,345] 10,322] 10,239] 10,337] 10,189} 10,342 13, 362 
CU NGONET: Dick oo Saab aay eee 12,298] 12,068| 12,260] 13,686] 13,687{ 13,628 15, 101 
W063 \ pia c--) Gh dt cee e: 13,568} 13,636 | 14,526| 14,611| 14,873) 15,558 16, 805 
[SOT St ae hinds ig 8, 880 9,016 9,310| 9,475 9, 665 9,780 | 110,705 


1 Preliminary. 


TABLE 213.—Pears: Farm price, cents per bushel on 15th of month, 1910-1921. 


{ 4 { 


{ | 

Date. 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1923 
— S| | —_— soe pe pees Se, SE | i 
TNT ble ee | jade ee 118.0 | 106.3 | 109.9 98.8] 80.8 | 109.0 | 132.2 | 168.4 | 188.4 | 195.5 | 165.2 
Pept ia ae =a. 100.9 | 103.8 ; 100.0} 119.3 | 92.8) 83.8 | 102.7 | 125.0 | 157.8 | 183.0 | 197.9 | 175.1 
(OS ns aaa Be ee 98.6) 97.2] 83.1] 95.6 | 80.4] 82.7) 96.9 | 118.2 | 147.5 | 181.3 | 184.2 | 186.4 
NOVO --- +. 100.8 | 85.1] 79.3] 93.0) 77.5] 89.8 } 93.3 | 116.1 | 140.1 | 182.0 | 170.0 | 194.9 
Depstheties. 5.5. 122.4 | 411.0 | 92.8) 97.9) 82.5] 89.7 | 105.6 ere: 156.6 | 219.5 | 164.5 | 198.7 


State. 1915 1920 1921 
Wexasecsscasedsecsewscstt 100 83 $6 
| Colorado... 524 604 733 
|| New Mexico. (1) 35 2 
LU Nee ge ae So. Q) 75 31 
Washington: .. s2522...-2 2,454 | 1, 888 2, 844 
Mrepows 2 i Wi SO, | 930 847 970 
| California... 222.0306 525 | 3,664} 4,594 4, 389 


Malother=<-- sees case see 230 169 107 


10,158 | 14,950 | 12,772 


1 Included in all other. 


ORANGES. 
TaBLe 215.—Oranges: Production and value, 1915-1921. 


| 
| United States. Florida. California. 
Year | Aver- Farm Aver- Aver- Farm 
S | Produc-| age value j Produc- age age value 
tion (000° price | Dec. 1 |tion(000| price price | Dec. 1 
omitted). per box (060 jomitted).| per box er box (600 
| | Dec, 1. jomitted). ec. 1. ec. 1. |jomitted). 
| | 
Bores. | Dollars. | Dollars.| Boxes. | Dollars Dollars. | Dollars. 
Ue eae | 24, 200 2.39 | 50,692 6, 150 1.88 2. 60 39, 130 
LIBS etl? tccaszas: - | 24, 433 2.52 | 61,463] 6,933 2.05 2.70 | 47,250 
WO s 4. k9- bes =i | 10, 593 2.60 | 27,556 3, 500 2.30 2.75 19, 506 
POTAR Ae ose s cane : 3.49 | 84, 480 5, 700 2.65 3. 1D 69,375 
PUTO Meee eo is 22) 528 2.67} 60,202] 7,000 2. 50 2.75 | 42,702 
HOD) Memes a S| 700 2.19 | 64,908] 8, 100 2. 20 2.18 | 47,088 
BOD ee sess caments 30, 700 2.08 | 63, 850 8, 200 0 2. 20 49, 500 


- 
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CRANBERRIES. 


TABLE 216.—Cranberries: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 1920 and 1921, 
and totals, 1914-1921. 


[Leading producing States.] 


Average yield Poduction Average farm Farm value 
Acreage. in barrels (thousands of | price per barrel} (thousands of 
per acre. barrels). Dee. 1. dollars). 


State and year. 


1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 


Massachusetts....... 13,000 | 13,000} 21.5] 12.7 280| 165 | $13.50 | $20.00| 3,780} 3,300 

New Jersey. ....-.-. 10,000 | 10,000 | 13.3] 17.9 133 179| 10.50] 14.00] 1,396} 2,506 

Wisconsin........... 2/000} 23000] 17.9) 14.4 36 29| 9.40] 13.30] 338 386 
Total .| 25,000 | 25,000] 18.0| 149] 449] 373] 12.28] 16.60| 5,514] 6,192 

rte at eee 25, 000 22.0 549 8.37 4,597 

LONER satan! 25, 400 13.9 352 10.77 3,791 

IGRI 53 eae 18, 200 123.7 249 10. 24 2) 550 

IOIBNEER as 25a eee 26, 200 18.0 471 7.32 3, 449 

1915G. eas ace 23, 100 19.1 441 6.59 2) 908 

CTP ea Ort Seka 22; 000 31.7 697 3.97 2 766 


TsaBLE 217.—Cranberries: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 
estimates. 


¥ Septemiber.| ‘October. .| production | _funl 
ear. September.| October. | production A 
estimate. | °Stimate. 


Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 


5 aA RS Cee SIPS, Se: MASH y: LR 495,000 | 488,000 374, 000 352, 000 
LOIS ee es Se eee 637, 000 559, 000 546, 000 549, 000 
Per acini hd kod, Sais Rae Se GRE” 3: 474, 000 449, 000 432, 000 449, 000 
mind pahceenstia Glen oie Se SE CGP ono = Mee | D. 422, 000 388, 000 376,000 | 1373,000 


1 Preliminary. 


FRUITS AND NUTS. 
TaBLe 218.—Fruits and nuts: Production and value in California, 1919-1921. 


[Estimates of the agricultural statistician for California.] 


Production in tons. ; Price per ton. | Total value. 
Crop. aoe 
1919 1920 1921 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1919 
Almonds. .---- ae 7, 250 5, 500 5, 500)$440. 00\$360. 00/320. 00) $3, 190, 060 
ATICOLS eae con 175,000} 110,000; 105,000} 80.00) 85.00} 50.00) 14,000,000 
Cherries=2-<- seer 12, 400 17,500 13,000} 150. 00) 200. 00} 125.00) 1, 860, 000) 
Fie ean <o 12,000] 12,300 8,000} 150.00} 90.00] 145.00} 1, 800, 000 
Grapes, raisin..... 182/500] 177,000} 130,000} 210.00} 235. 00) 190.00) 38, 325, 000 
Grapes, wine. ..-- 400,000} 375,000} 310,000) 40.60) 65.00) 82.00) 16, 000, 000 
Grapes, table..... 200,000] 190,000} 125,000} 75.00] 75.00] 75.00} 15, 000, 000 
Lemons, boxes!...} 3,499, 066} 4,955, 000)....-..-.-|-..--..j-..-.-- 2 2. 50)2. . 2 sssassclecosw sees SR Secemces 
Oranges, boxes?...|15, 528, 278)21, 725, 000/22, 500, 000| 22.75] 22.75] 22.20] 42, 702, 764 
8, 800 8, 000 Be ZOU erase ane OD AG0l 90. OD) vate sicmcemtea 
42/000} 35,000} 40,000] 60.00] 90.00] 53.00] 2,520, 000 
135,000] 97,250} 90,000} 240.00} 130. 00 130. 00] 32, 400, 000 
28,100} 21,000} 19,500} 550.00] 400.00! 400. 00] 15, 455, 000 


1 Representing the commercial crop year beginning Oct. 1; i. e., the numbers for 1921 represent the fruit 
that set donne the seagon of 1921 and will be picked and marketed between Oct. 1, 1921, and Oct. 1, 1922. 
2 Per box. , ; 
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HOPS. 
TaBLe 219.—Hops: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1920. 
—_— = jit hens oke ey 
} Area. Production. 
Country. " i | 
| Average | | i Average 
1900-1913 1918 1919 | 1920 1900-1913! 1918 1919 1920 
' / | | 
NORTH AMERICA. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 
| acres. acres. acres. acres. pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 
United States *.......|.........- 26 | 21 28 | 53,655 | 21,481| 24,970 34, 280 
CATES 2 ae | 5 |e eS | Se | 1,208 |.-----.--- EERE EAR oack ah sce 
Total. North |.-........ foots. |i Zl a 2 ae. (| 5a¥se3 4 0. J). ee 
Ratienica ...| oe. he Pe Ce ek sl ee ae Be (oR es Oe eee pee 
EUROPE | | 
Masbhiaes 25s. 5: 350 (4) O° 2 27, 623 139 5 104 90 
Croatia Slavonia 3... Ey Rees ee OD 754 A ee eee rs 
Belstenm =... 2.2... | i See ee 3 + 7, 096" 22.52... 3, 180 5, 040 
Czechoslovakia....... xe. 22 621 | Of |e ee | 4,549 | 69 590 11,610 
Nesnedee- 373... | 37 | 33 | 40 10| 26,948| 924! 1,855 9, 640 
Germany............. 367 | 327 | 20 | 29 | 230,105} 1,833| 8,532 | -».18, 283 
Ramparyoc 43.2. - cdl eee ee eee ee Le, O37 pes = 8 eae Sra 
_ ae SRE SY (EL ap aR Rd eR PIN Vege eae MRR tisht oe 
United Kingdom: | 
England ......... 36 | 16 17 21/ 33,058 | 14,560} 21,168 | 31, 472 
Yugoslavia......- peceedeeas| oe Boer | eaeeeeere [eee cece eee cece cence cee ee eee 51,323 | 1,653 
Total Europe. .|..2.......|...-2----- eee epee wpe heeege iO AL, Ud Renee secur peers posenee ol 
IGG 1 1| 1| 1 1,564| 2,103] 1,858 | 1, 462 
Grand total. | = egrets tod Widow. | ni ah ore Ns 7 9 aR Carer | eee a ae 
j | 1 


1 Five-year average, except in a few cases where five-year statistics were unavailable. 


2 Four States. 
3 Old boundaries. 
ae than 500. 


> Unofficial. 
6 Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 


TABLE 220.—Tops: World production so far as reported, 1895-1920. 


Year. | Production. 


1895....... 204, 894, 000 
=e 168, 509, 000 
1897....... 189, 219; 000 
1898....... 166, 100,000 
1899... .. 931,563, 000 
1900... 2. 174, 683,000 
yeaa 201; 902; 


| i F 

} | 

| Year. Production. || Year. Production. | Year. Production. 

Pounds. Pounds. |} Pounds 
1902......| 170,063,000 || 1909....... 128,173,000 |} 1916....... 92, 143, 000 
i903 55S. 174, 457, 000 1910, 2°2-_2 188,951,000 || 1917....... 81, 104, 000 
it a eae 178, 802, kT pipe aoe 163,810,000 || 1918....... 45, 589, 000 
1905: a= 277,260,000 |) 1912....... 224,493,000 || 1919....... 71, 257,000 
1906...-5..| 180,998,000 | 1913....... 174, 642,000 |; 1920....... 106, 877, 000 

19076525. 215,923,000 |, 1914....... 224,179,000 | 

] 19085 =< 230, 220,000 | 1915ic25._) 163, 084, 000 

| | «< 


99912°—-yBK 1921——-41 


. 
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HOPS—Continued. 


TaBLE 221.—Hops: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, in 1920 and 1921, 
and totals, 1915-1921. 


[Leading producing States.] 


> 


) 


Average yield | Production Average farm Farm value 
Acreage. in pounds per oo of | price, cents per| (thousands of 
State and year. acre. Nee is sa S). pound Dee. 1. dollars). 
/ 
1920 1921 | i920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 

New York.........-| 1,000! 1,000; 950! 580| 950] 580 
Washington......... | 3,000 | 3,000/| 1,910 1,700 5,730 | 5,100 
Omron oc 12,60) | 12,000 725 | 770! 8,760] 9,240 
California -........-- , 12,060 12,000 | 1,575, 1,185 | 18,900 | 14,220 

Total... =2. 2* 28,000 | 28,000 1,224.3 1,040.7 | 34,280 | 29,140 
{p19 wey Pacey SY 21, 000 1, 189.0 24, 970 
BBS... LORE Se. S 25, 908 829.4 | 21, 481 
E017: ..- .- S225. / 29, 900 982.9 ; 29, 388 
ee oo os 43, 900 1,152.5 50, 595 
|) Se oe es 44, 653 1, 186.6 52, 986 


TABLE 222.—Hops: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 


esiamates. 
Year. July. August. | September. production aga 
| estimate. 
Pounds Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
a ee cn . oe es 32, 494 30, 473 Bi i eee ee oer 21,481 
SE SERRE ieee hE S 33, 912 34, 906 34, 813 33, 121 247 970 
11, | aS eae ES ee See eee | 38, 764 37, 696 38, 685 38, 893 G4 
Tae? AEC RRP ae Se I | 39) 471 31,196 | 29, 479 | 29, 750 29) 140 


1 Preliminary. 3 
TABLE 223.—Hop consumption and movement, 1910-1921. 


[The total hop movement of the United States for the last 12 yearsis shown. The figures on the quantity 
consumed by brewers have been compiled from the records of the Treasury Department; exports and 
imports are as reported by the Department of Commerce.] 


7 = 

Exports. | Totalof | ~ 

Consumed brewers’ Net 
Year ending June 30— by | / consump- Imports. domestic 
brewers ‘ Domestic. _ Foreign. | pai | movement. 
| | | epee res 3 |) 
i ; 1 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds.| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

1910.8. 53 cosacn- = - 355 43, 293, 764 10, 589,254 | 14,590 53, 897, 608 | 3, 200, 560 50, 697, 048 
TA ae as EOE 45,068,811 | 13,104,774 | 17,974| 58,191,559 8,557, 531 49, 634, 028 
1992 a ae 42, 436,665 | 12,190,663 35,869 | 54, 663, 197 2,991, 125 51, 672, 072 
(SSS eee steer 44,237,735 | 17,591,195 | 35,859 | 61,864, 789 8, 494, 144 53, 370, 645 
(Uy) ae eee Brees 43, 987,623 | 24,262,896 | 30,224/| 68, 280, 743 5, 382, 025 62, 898, 718 
AGRE ee be 38,839,294 | 16,210,443 | 16,947 | 55,066,684] 11,651,332 43, 415, 352 
116s. < poten ee 37,451,610 | 22,409,818 | 134,571 59,995, 999 675, 704 59, 320, 295 
TT ae ie we eee, 41, 949, 225 4, 874, 876 | ,215 | 46, 850, 316 236, 849 46, 613, 467 
SUE Fai a oh E shine a 33, 481, 415 3,494,579 | 37,823; 37, 013, 817 121, 288 36, 892, 529 
TCT ee as eS 13, 924, 650 7, 466, 952 4,719 | 21,396, 321 6 21, 396, 315 
Po ae ee ot EE 16,440,894 | 30,779,508 104,198 | 37,324,600 2, 696, 264 , 628, 
LH he eee eee 1 5, 988, 982 22, 206,028 | 827, 803 29, 022, 813 4, 807, 998 24, 214, 815 


‘ Including hops used to make “‘ cereal beverages.”’ 


New York, 
| choice, State. 
Date. i 
‘vos Hi A Aver- 
| S hiiainalii as oe 
1921 Cia. | Cis. | Cis. 
January...-. 42) 45) 43.5 
February...| 38 44 | 41.5 
March....:.:) 37 40 | 33.9 
» i eee 36 40 | 38.4 
RIE eats ce 28 40 | 32.9 
2 28 30 | 29.0 
Yh ees 26 30 | 28.0 
August...... 26 30 | 28.0 
September 28! 50] 39.9 
October... -. 42 45 | 43.3 
November. . 40 42 | 41.3 
December... 36 42 | 39.7 
50 | 37.0 
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HOPS—Continued. 
TaBLE 224.—Hops: Wholesale price per pound, 1921-1913. 


| | 
San Francisco.1 


Low. ee “326. | 

| 

Cts. | Cts. | Cts. || 

33 | 35 | 34.0 |i 
33 | 35 | 34.0 
33 | 35 | 34.0 
33 35 | 34.0 
12 35 | 30.4 
12 20 | 16.0 
12| 20 /| 16.0 
12 20 | 16.0 
17 22 | 19.5 

17 22 | 19.5 || 
17 22 | 19.5 
17 22 | 19.5 
12{ 35 | 24.4 


Date. 


Penn cccce 
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Pa ae San Francisco.! 
itr: Aver- : Aver- 

Low. | High. age. Low. Hm age. 

Cts.) CBr) Cis. | Ces. 4/ Cle, OB. 
41 105 | 80.2 33 75 61.7 
37 85 159.8; 34 84 56.7 
23 54 | 37.9 19 224 19,4 
34 902s ‘Hel kee | lal Ee 
154255 |... i ha hy ae 
13 JU Eoenes TO leds cee 
23 15 OD (ee ee 11) PE. Ure Se 
17 BS creo 19 30) [ossee = 

| 


| 
| 


cree 


1 Called ‘““Washington”’ hops in 1916; ‘‘Oregon’’ hops for January-March, 1919; “‘1920 crop’? 1920; “1920 


crop,”’ 1921. 


TaBLe 225.—Hops: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 
{Lupulin and hopfenmehl (hop meal) are not included with hopsin the datashown. See “General note, 


Table 125.] 
| | 
| Average, 1909-1913. | 1918 1919 | 1920 
Country. See (a ae Te ee PF | 
Imports. |} Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports.) Exports. 
PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds. | pounds. | pounds. pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 
Austria-Hungary. -.--- 938 PSS bs eae Sk ee A ee ee | os Ae A) ee oe SE a ee 
Germany ...----- 3 7,688 TAG ess ee | Sh | ea ee 87 21,624 
New Zealand. . 61 352 29 | 225 28 248 19 181 
ISSN - b= 1, 258 ZW |occsrdaceslasco-secna|toss-ccses|e sees cere. | casa eeeeee 
United States........ 6, 235 15, 416 77 } 3,670 467 20, 798 5, 949 25, 624 
PRINCIPAL IMPORT- { 
ING COUNTRIES. 1 
Australia............ 1, 106 22 598 | 195 76 i as pease pak. 
Seip 2 Sos sss! 6,915 MBAR NSS Sgaset Ne secaee sac 8, 089 2,653 15, 681 12, 222 
British India......... 7 BS Sap eee e 37a eee ee ee oy al Beers Pea AS. 350 
British South Africa. 391 @) S7Ol | coecee sete Esti ll Lae See Se ATG Ni 532 ae eee 
@anadaest 2-22. = 2.24. 1,396 176 849 15 1,780 7 1, 657 63 
Denmark. .22..5....- 1,027 21 2,147 5 1,417 1 526 28 
Ce he 5, 436 335 8 612 2,859 1,620 5, 877 4,170 
Netherlands........-. 2, 938 1,405 4,612 | 26 1,178 1,471 1, 562 3, 013 
pseu te 7 ips hl or Oe 987 1 4,151 4 834 17 O97 ea eee ome 
Switzerland.........- 1, 257 32 GOO) oso tew ie eS apgeige Be ph ea See ee 
United Kingdom..... 21,028 Bs 162. cmemescicg = | 775 17, 258 292 51,049 411 
Other countries. -..... 4, 062 10 4,005 2 3, 835 2 2, 286 5 
ie a a ee een oe fare 
Pots 22 52552 62, 969 62,941 18,680 | 5,529 39, 219 27,132 86, 441 | 67,341 
‘ i 
Less than 500 pounds. 23 year average. 31 year. 
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BEANS. 


TABLE 226.—Beans: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1920. 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


United States (6 
States) 


Area. Production. 


Canada: : 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick. - 


Total Canada. . 
Mexico 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Argentina 
Brazil 


we eee ee ewe nett 


Austria 


Ital 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 


United Kingdom: 

England 
Scotland BAL aC» 
Treland 


Total United 
Kingdom.... 
Yugo-Slavia. - 


ASIA, 

British India......... 
Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Formosa 

Chosen (Korea). - 


Total Japanese 
Empire...... 
Russia (9 govern- 
Ments)45 0. Rs oss55 


1 Five-year average, 
2 Seven States. 

3 Unofficial. 

4 Old boundaries. 

5 Grown alone. 

6 Grown with corn. 


Average, 5 ; Average 1) 
1909-1913. 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1900-1912 1918 1919 1920 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
acres. acres. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
788 1, 744 11, 166 17,397 | 213,349 29,077 
1 9 87 
2 5 106 
6 110 853 
42 100 289 
menor hae 4 Se sere S 54 
51 228 1, 389 


110 ok ee ee a saa ee 
544 494 12,816 | 10, 283 
40 | acne elewteeeouc| | TOL ye Bae 


except in a few cases where Statistics were unavailable. 


7 Includes pulse. . 

8 Former Russian Poland, Western Galicia, and Posen. 
8 Republic of Poland. 
10 Includes peas. 
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BEANS—Continued. 


TaBLE 227.—Beans (dry): Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1920 and 1921, and 
totals, 1914-1921. 


[Leading producing States.] 


Average yield Production Average farm Farm value 
in bushels (thousands | price per bushel (thousands 
per acre. of bushels). Nov. 15. of dollars). 


Thousands 
of acres. 


State and year. 


| 


1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 

Wevw ¥ orkt<. °° <2 54 67 14.0 16.0 $3.50 | $2.95 | 2,646 3, 162 
Michigan............ 286 263 | 13.0] 11.3 2.50| 2.40| 9,295| 7,133 
Colgrado Sete. 2 SS 52 38 8.0 9.0 3. 15, 2.70 1,310 923 
New Mexico......... 114 105 7.5 7.9 3.04] 2.50] 2,509] 2,075 
rizong be i 8 6.3 8.5 4.10 3. 50 180 238 
Winkio, Se oh ore 25 1g] 11.5] 12.0 3.04] 2.95 876 637 
California. ........-.. 300 272| 10.0 iss 3.30 | 2.80] 9,900] 10,130 

Totals. 422 838 771 | 10.8} 11.8} 9,077} 9,118| 2.95] 2.66 | 26,806 | 24,298 
Sf ere ed ee 1, 060 12.6 13, 349 4,26 56, 811 
Tih eee ye 1, 744 10.0 17, 397 5. 28 91, 863 
WT 1, 821 8.8 16, 045 6.50 104, 350 
PGE ore ey 1, 107 9.7 10, 715 5. 10 54, 686 
Mpa a i St 928 11.1 10, 321 2.59 26, 771 
Title SS OR RN, gee 875 13.2 11, 585 2, 26 26, 213 


TABLE 228.—Beans: Forecast of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 


estimates. 
[000 omitted.] 
October Final 
Year. July. August. | September.| production 


estimate. estimate. 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. © 


22, 141 19, 443 19, 969 15, 814 16, 045 
19, 791 19, 497 19, 894 17, 802 17, 397 
12; 302 11, 638 11, 363 12 690 13, 349 

9 451 9, 074 9, 101 9, 364 9, 077 


8, 982 8, 783 8, 730 9, 332 9, 118 


_——— 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. MSY, June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Year. peli iso | age | iB: 


15, 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 


2.23 | $2.17 | $2.16 | $2.17 | $2.29 | $2.34 | $2.27 | $2.28 | $2.25 | $2.14 | $2.20 
2.23 | 2.17 | 2.20) 2.17] 2.19} 2.23 | 2.20| 2.26) 2.27] 2.34 2, 42 
2.38 | 2.42 | 2.37] 2.52] 2.62 | 2.47 | 2.40| 2.38 | 2.34} 2.25 2.31 
2.19 | 2.10 | 2.11} 2.18] 2.23} 2.22] 2.11 | 2.08 | 2.25] 2.20 2.12 
2.09 |} 2.05} 2.11 | 2.31] 2.28) 2.22) 2.54) 2.46] 2.17} 2.28 2. 40 
3.02 | 2.89 | 2.81} 2.93 | 2.87} 2.75 | 2.67 | 2.70] 2.93} 3.03 3. 30 
3.43 | 3.34 | 3.42] 3.56] 3.72] 5.09 | 4.59} 4.60] 4.47] 5.53 5.77 
6.07 | 6.49} 7.37] 8.94] 8.99] 807} 7.29} 6.69} 7.48] 7°33 7.00 
7.08 | 6.95] 6.95 | 6.67] 6.28] 5.88] 6.11 | 5.67] 5.52) 5.46 4. 86 
4.52 | 4.40] 4.44] 4.19] 4.39] 4.25] 4.30 | 4.36 | 4.27] 4 42 4. 41 
4.47 | 4.32 | 4.41 | 4.36 | 4.49 | 4.47] 4.17) 3.83 | 3.47] 3.27 2. 99 
2.85 | 2.89 | 2.69] 2.73 | 2.82} 2.75 |) 2.83 | 2.99 | 2.87} 2.85 2. 83 
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BEANS—Continued. 
TaBLe 230.—Beans: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1921-1913. 


San Francisco, small 


Boston, pea. Chicago, pea.! Detroit, pea. Shey 
Date. = R.Ph oP wa ne Toa ae 
Aver- . Aver- . Aver- P Aver- 
Low. | High. age. Low. | High. age. Low. | High. age. Low. | High. age. 
1921 | 
Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls.| Dolls.) Dolls.| Dolls.) Dolls.| Dolls. 
January--....-- 4.75 | 5.25 | 498 | 4.25 4.50] 4.388 | 4.00] 4.00] 4.00] 3.75] 4.00 3. 82 
February. ...-- 4.25] 5.00] 4.68 | 4.25 4.75 | 4.55 | 3.75 | 4.00] 3.89] 3.50] 4.00 3. 86 
Marea. eR 4.50] 4.85! 4.64] 4.25 4.751 4.56 | 3.50! 3.80] 3.68 | 3.50] 4.00 3. 63 
Sy eee 4.25| 4.75 | 4,521 3.60 4.50} 4.06) 3.50] 3.75] 3.60] 3.30] 3.75 3. 49 
oo: eee 4.25 | 4.75 44 | 3.60 4.50} 4.01 | 3.60} 4.00] 3.70} 3.20] 3.60; 3,39 
JRO: . =. HK 4.50 | 4.75 | 4.64 | 4.00 4.50) 4.26| 8.50] 3.75 | 3.60] 3.25 | 3.60 3, 42 
Jee SS SS 4.50 | 4.75 | 4.58] 3.80 4.75 4.02} 8.30] 4.00] 8.47] 3.25] 4.00 3.68 
Avgust...-.-...- 4.50] 5.50| 496 | 4.50 5.50 | 4.84) 3.85) 4.75) 441) 3.75] 4.65 4, 22 
September... .. 5.25} 5.50] 5.41 15.10 5.50] 5.34] 4.30] 478] 4.58] 440] 4.75 4.55 
Oetotier=-=----- 5,00 | 5.25 | 5.24 14.924] 5.50] 5.22) 4.20) 4.55] 4.39] 4,50] 4.80 4.68 
November.....| 5.25 | 5.50) 5.34] 5.00 5.50} 5.17} 4.20] 445] 430] 4.50] 4.90 4.79 
December...... 5.00} 5.25) 5.08 | 4.75 5.25 | 4.94] 420} 4.30] 4.27) 4.60] 4.90 4,79 
4.88 | 3.60 5.50] 4.61] 3.30] 4.78 {| 8.99] 3.20] 4.90 4. 03 
6.98 | 4.25 9.25) 6.76} 3.90] 7.90] 6.25 | 3.75] 6.75 5. 72 
7.74 | 6.50 9.50 | 7.92] 6.50 | 9.00} 7.54] 5.75] 8.90 7.05 
12.08 | &25 | 15.00 | 11.49] 8.63 | 13.25 | 10.75 | 890] 12.75 | 11,64 
9,24 16.40 | 14.50] 9.09] 6.25 | 18.25 | 8.60] 10.50 | 16.00} 18.20 
4.96 | 3.00 8.00 | 4.24] 3.50] 7.00) 4.82] 6.25 | 11.50 8. 05 
3. 36 | 2.40 4.10] 3.19] 2.00] 3.60| 3.06] 4.50] 6.40 5. 30 
2.10 | 1.60 3.10 | 2.22] 1.80] 2.90} 2.22) 4.00] 6.00 4. 98 
2.36 | 1.15 2,50}: 4.81 | 1.75 | 2.20 | 2.50] 4.50) 6.00 5. 16 
| 
1 Hand picked, choice to fancy. 
SOY BEANS. 


TasLEe 231.—Soy beans: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1920 and 1921, and 
. totals, 1917-1921. 


[Leading producing States.] 


Average yield Production Average farm 
bce ais in bushels (thousands price per bushel 
State and year. per acre. of bushels). Nov. 15. 
1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 

Virginig..-...-.----- 11 12 19. 0 13.5 209 162 | $3.10} $2.60 
North Carolina. ..... 91 113 16.5 18.0} 1,502 | 2,034 2.78 2. 05 
South Carolina. .--.-. 1 1 10.0 10. 0 1 10 3. 00 2.10 
Georiae-.----—--.-- 1 1 11.0 13.0 ll 18 3.35 2. 15 
Ginga s.2s200- 5 =e % 8 8 8.0 7.0 64 56 4,00 3, 00 
eo 3 4 14.0 11.0 42 44 5. 00 2.7% 
DENIES 3. Teas <> ane ae 4 6 11.5 9.8 46 59 3. 92 1, 42 
WACHI PRT. oe pee <> 8 7 12.0 8.0 96 56 4. 00 3. 00 
Waseonsin. 5... 4 4 7.0 8.2 28 33 4,00 2. 65 
WSSU sen ss-b. 6-5 3 4 16. 0 14.0 48 56 2. 60 2. 50 
Kentucky..-...---..- + 6 15. 0 13.0 60 78 3. 50 2. 50 
Termessee.........-. 8 8 7.5 8.0 52 64 2. 85 2. 20 
Adabanta.. 2... 4-2: 8 9 9.8 12.6 78 113 4, 00 2. 20 
Mississippi........-- 2 2 10. 0 11.0 22 3. 06 2, 20 
Louisiand. 2.2.0.5... 1 1 12.5 15.0 12 15 Be id 2.75 
ot 2k acm ae 156 186 14.6 15.1] (2,278 | 2,815 3. 04 2. 16 

155 13.2 2, 045 3. 33 

169 aif 2, 997, 3. 20 

154 14.8 2, 283 | 2. 86 


* . . 
Statistics of Soy Beans and Cowpeas. 641 
SOY BEANS—Continued. 
TABLE 232.—Soy beans: Farm price per bushel on 15th of month, 1918-1922. 
e 

| { 

oo 1913- | 1914 | 1915- | 1916- | 1917- | 1918- | 1919- | 1920- | 1921- 
- 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
| 

Lo ee ees $1.96) $2.08] $1.88} $2.13] $2.73} $3.36| $3.34] $3.41| $2.20 
- a re Ls7| 25] aes} 2493| “2668| 3.20) 3.35] 3.00} 2.22 
Die Se eee Pel 2A) 23h 2181 “Set 3.09 340) “2 o8'l@ 3 og 
1. 7 es Sa ees ae 196] 235| 231/ 220| 3.47] 3.00| 376) 218] 21 
= eT 5S 1.80} 226] 239] 245] 3.82] 3.00 4.05 | 217) 2.16 

! 1 

COWPEAS. 


TABLE 233.—Cowpeas: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1920 
totals, 1917-1921. 


and 1921, and 


[Leading producing States.] 
Average yield Productior Average farm | Farm value 
ees in bushels (thousands price,centsper! (thousands 
State and year g per acre. of bushels). | bushel Noy. 15.! of dollars). 
! | ; 
1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 
| | 
Warpingayt. 2: i. - 2 21 21 11.0 10.0 231 290 | 26¢ | 670 | 546 
North Carolina. ..... 110 93 9.0 3.2 990 257 | 260) 2,544) 1,984 
South Carolina...... 252 302 9. 0 6.0 2, 268 225 177 5, 103 3, 207 
Eris eee 150 165 9. 0 9.4] 1,350 217 160 | 2,930 | 2,482 
(diets Se ee 6 6 8.0 10.0 48 275 240 132 144 
lin 6 8 16.0 15.0 96 300 262 | 288 314 
SUMO ae Sos. se —e 18 17 6.5 6.6 117 281 135 332 151 
(Say 10 15 12.0 10.0 120 200 220 | 240 330 
‘Kentucky..........- 12 13 |) -"12.04"" 110 144 375 178 | 540 255 
Tennessee..........- 16 16 5.0 6.0 240 185 192 178 
palabaman > 2 i... 162 188 9.7 8.5 200 145 | 3,142; 2,317 
Mississippi--.......-.- 100 150 8.0 10.0 212 70 { 1,696} 2,550 
eWISANAS 3.25. 24 23 7.3 7.8 261 223 457 | 399 
11.0 12.0 285 173 | 2,088; 1,453 
6.9 7.4 230 | 150 78 | 56 
5.0 10.0 245 | 145 404 594 
9.0 8.5 233. 4 | 177.0 | 20,786 | 16,960 
6.: TAA 16,533 
6. 931. 4 28,756 
7. 227.1 29,039 
TasBLe 234.—Cowpeas: Farm price, cents per bushel, on 15th of month, 1915-1921. 
| { 
sc: Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. { Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
LER i ae) aoe 153 1. 14 15. 15. 15. 15 | 15. 15. 15. 
| 
| 194.5 | 179.8 | 174.4 | 155.4 | 156.0] 151.4 | 151.8 
148.8 | 140.0 | 135.1 | 141.3 | 142.4 | 148.1 | 161.6 177.0 
293.1 | 309.1 | 303.2 | 265.4 | 217.0 | 219.5 | 227.1] 237.5 
257.4 | 248, 4 | 241.3 | 226.2 | 233.9 | 231.4 237.6 
43.9 | 342.8 | 310.3 | 269.4 | 266.9 | 270.7 | 280.6 
83.7 | 470.8 | 422.7 | 368.8 | 273.7 | 243.4 229.0 
265.1 | 287.2 | 240.9 | 199.7 | 201.2 | 184.8 | 176.1 
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PEAS. 
TABLE 235.—Peas: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1920. 
Pp 
Area. | Production. 
Country. Aver- z : | 
age verage!| - 
1909- | 1918 1919 1920 1909-1913 1918 1919 1920 
1913 
NORTH AMERICA. 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
acres. | acres. | acres. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
United States; ..- 222 2-5.5- @ ips 2 SME e aaa (24 oie ees 
Canada: : 
Prince Edward Island...-.. 1] (3) (3) 4 7 8 3 
Nova ocotia: ..2628--..4-45.- 1 2 2 14 33 38 21 
New Brunswick...........- a | 4 5 21 60 69 43 
Quebec... =. j4,-2 5 -5-ee 33 107 82 520 1, 664 1, 225 1, 035 
Ontario. pare ee. 267| 114 rh 4,482] 2,381 b a7 2, 210 
Manitopa obs <.2csen.-sceces|-seeeeeeseeacsch OO)” |, A eee 
Saskaichewan=<s2ss.<teae- (3) 4 5 7 85 87 36 
ASberta. ..-asccctess-edoa- (3) 2 2 7 36 29 49 
British Columbia........... Ici 2 2 42 47 52 69 
Total Canada... ..2222:-: 304 | 235 231 186 5, 097 4, 313 3, 406 3, 528 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
a ese Sah see. 426 5 2Onls ons <5 aos en, 4387 ® 544 5 536 5 429 
EUROPE 
YA Fics at: ce eae eee ae ME ee eh 2 Ee age a Ce Ee Ra Pan eg 50 Me i 
Croatia-SIaVODIAD aes cmescor| pe Me [tat oseaslaetetnculenemeoee 1bO">. ...apee%] Safeaee aos eee = 
DCIPUG iene? oot ae coe aes taal many Lee emer chee eee ol oeeeee SOU! loca a okeee eRe bees 
Branicesey eee certs oe pee OA | eee 471,380 464 Fae eae 
un PATy, 0 32 5-sone == s-aeee =| a OS leeeeeee el eee eaee OE (PP rine es Se 
aly = seen 8 a ES Bee Beg BE [ee 8 (hh fr des i 3 ase eee | 456 » 625 
AIXCMMDOTES. .- Cok asccbemsacc- af) om set |-mecseesl-boes--utepdeeecdlig, So: 02] s oc. ae eee 
A QUHGEEANGS. 2 - ooo sare Somes 6 oe SES Oe [etna 1, 581 2, 932 |----- 22-7 -|- sae 
POland ae 22 caus oss eR pone- 89141 139 5, 428 eo eee (89 1,802 
Bamana! 2. bse = oS eae os ee MGM Seen cs 67 67a eee } 247 
RUSSIA PUADEE tt Soa. sso Somewcasa] pegOLS neers tae ce eee eee ee 21, 913. eet eee ee 
NiuriliormeaCnsiiel s2° Sere 1 een Daihen tsa: > Sem ol eee ot A Sey Bet ee 
POU Smee oh seacg = =e een ail alg UP ae Lo eet ee Ie eee 10, 402} ©8, 243 eee eee eee 
Swodernt.* cee 2. eens 96 94 1,227} 1,854| 2,197 
United Kingdom: 2 | 
an ASHE Bees anno Sass care 132 129 3, a 35 rue 3, a2 
CAs Sees ST eee a me 1 1 
DCOMAaARG.. 5... osc ease oo (3) (3) 14 2 2 
ITOUING = 22h ace esse ses 10 Tee ceo 8 1D) Saeceseaee 
Total United Kingdom ts 4 one 4,010:|.. 3, Bi ee eee 
ASIA. 
DVT aaah Siegert Sage SF 91 AOD |Bodecsc|baceearee 1, 804 2, 436-6... --ae- 
Russia (9 governments)?7....... ee) eee see ee Se 794, NSs so. cagt ale anon cee 
AUSTRALASIA. 
tk lt ot a oe ree Se (4) 10 43 SY (gh Wwe ee (2) 10 744 815 
New Zasiand. +.-.2.5..5--< 2.3.3 Gabe fea. 1 14 7 313 506 
. 


1 Five year average except in a few cases where statistics were unavailable. 
2 Not separately stated. 

3 Less than 509. 

4 Includes chick peas, lentils, and vetches. 

5 Unofficial. 

6 Includes lentils. 

7 Old boundaries. 

§ Includes beans and vetches. 

’ Former Russian Poland, Western Galicia and Posen. 
10 Includes beans. 

1 Ineluded under beans. 


Statistics of Broom Corn. 643 
BROOM CORN. 


TaBLe 236.—Broom corn: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1920 and 1921, and 
totals, 1915-1921. 


{Leading producing States., 


Average farm Farm value 
price per ton | (thousands of 
Nov. 15. dollars). 


Production 
(tons). 


Average yield 
Acreage. in pounds 
«per acre. 


State and year. 


1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 


ss ee ee SS ee 


20,000 | 16,000 500 550 | 5,000 | 4,400 |$175.00 |$125. 00 875 550 

3,500 | 3,400 465 550 | 800 900 | 145.00 | 125.00 116 112 

20,000 | 10; 000 375 345 | 3,800| 1,700] 89.00] 55.00 338 94 

-..| 33,000 | 25,000 230 310 | 3,800 | 3,900 | 118.00 | 75.00 448 292 

-|178, 000 |1287 000 216 300 | 19,200 | 19,200 | 129.00} 64.00] 2,477] 1,229 

7,000 | 127000 370 400 | 1,300] 2,400] 70.00] 45.00 91 108 

14/000 | 13,000 372 394 | 2)600 | 2)600 | 100.00 | 65.00 260 169 

Total..........|275,500 |207,400 | 265.0 | 338.4 | 36,500 | 35,100 | 126.16 | 72.76] 4,605] 2,554 
Ce ee 352, 000 303. 4 53, 400 154. 57 8, 254 
To eee 366, 000 340. 4 62,300 233. 87 14, 570 
Mie iet ces: 345, 000 332. 8 57, 400 292.75 16, 804 
Ty) 2 es 235, 200 329.3 38, 726 172.75 _ 6,690 
aT 230, 100 454.1 52) 242 91. 67 4789 


TABLE 237.—Broom corn: Farm price per ton on 15th of each month, 1910-1921. 


| 
Jan. | Féb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. ; Nov. | Dee. 
Year. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15=.. |e; 15. 15: 


$200 | $204 | $199 | $151 | $180 | $142] $139} $108 $96 $93 
78 74 81 69 68 72 92 121 124 108 


99 101 83 79 85 83 77 70 69 57 
57 58 53 61 57 91 106 102 100 93 
91 89 85 88 88 91 77 67 66 58 


68 71 75 77 79 83 75 86 92 101 
104 96 101 102 103 120 129 168 173 174 
212 227 292 223 194 308 240 270 296 280 


130 145 146 145 113 142 125 126 123 88 
72 69 66 76 75 67 68 72 68 86 


TABLE 238.—Broom corn: Forecasts of production, monthly, with preliminary and final 


estimates. 
October | . 
Se - | ‘Final 
SEL me July: August. | tember. Provucion| estimate. 
Tons Tons Tons. Tons, Tons 
Fn ES a eee Rr ee ere Pee A BD ES LON tan eee ae 59, 300 50, 100 57, 400 
TOES, < 5 a ih Git Sele I: Riptie ote Rai ae 70, 500 62, 900 56, 100 52, 100 57, 800 
TOE faa ee ara ee ep gs hes Get an 56, 500 59, 100 60, 300 55, 800 53, 400 
RS 20 eS Bee 6 ee Bie Je Solids o wioistae me htore arma oe 43, 400 45, 400 45, 500 37, 000 36, 500 
BON See SE oe BF. io ard a Sicjersfelweiula te slarele cre. 32, 200 32,700 33, 100 30, 200 1 35, 100 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS:! 


1921. 


TsBLE 239.—Grain sorghums: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1920 and 1921, 


and totals, 1915-1921. 
{Leading producing States.] 


Average yield 


Production Average farm Farm value 
Pens of in bushels (thousands of = cents per} (thousands of 
State and year. per acre. bushels). ushel Nov. 15. dollars). 
1920 1921 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 

Bows.) sc... tse 29 23.0 30.0 780} 115.0 70.0 767 546 
Missouri: 2-2. 2 12 30.0 | ° 23.0 276 160.0 80.0 576 221 
Nebraska... .......- 17 21.0 22.0 330 | 100.0 40.0 357 132 
mansasce x... . 2 OFS 1, 194 22.3 21.4 361 69.0 34.0 | 18,372 6,243 
Wexas ash S. Te A 1,906 32.0 29..0 550} 121.0; 41.0] 73,800 | 23,186 
Oklahoma. .......... 1,350 26.0 21.0 , 040 60.0! 30.0 | 21,960 7, 8i2 
Colorado. .......---- 282 47.0 | 16.5 7910} 84.0] 52.0] 4,027] 2,033 
New Mexico..-.-..... 156 24.6 24.8 7823 99.0 40.0 | 3,800 1,329 
Asvizonsale.3-. ADA 24 26. 0 30.0 , 200 99.0 60. 0 618 | 720 
California.......:..2 150 27.0 31.0 , 340 | 105.0 70.0 | 4,252) 3,038 
Petals. 5,120 | 4,6524 26.8 24.7 115, 110 92.9 39.3 {127,629 | 45,260 

ey ee ee 5, 060 25.8 127. 166, 510 

19m CS 6, 036 12.1 73,1 60 150. 109, 881 

ee Ree 5, 153 11.9 61, 409 161. 99, 433 

tt) eee Sea ee 3,944 13.7 53, 858 ] 105. 57,027 

1915. 4, 153 27.6 114, 460 | 44, 51,157 


1 Kafirs, milo maize, feterita. 


TaBLe 240.—Grain sorghums: Forecasts of production, 
jinal estrmates. 


monthly, with preliminary and 


[000 omitted.j 
Y s per.| Octab@r. |production| _ Final 
ear. August. eptember. - | production A 
estimate. | ©Stimate. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels Bushels. Bushels. 
1916 See eee. bee tee eee 89,474 74, 662 78,135 61, 024 53, 858 
i OS Ae a ee = 83, 198 102, 938 98, 609 73,380 61, 409 
19185 #5. 1 eh Eee! ee 95, 441 74, 211 72, 650 61, 182 73,241 
ctu ( RE eee eS eee 5 ee 130, 153 129, 509 127, 053 123, 343 130,734 
i hs eS See eee 125, 924 133, 964 139, 503 148, 747 1 137, 408 
BO oo ee ete sa eee 129, 602 126, 967 127,930 125, 724 115,110 
1 Preliminary. 


Y Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
oe 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. Een Wi 15. 
Ef i nent eee gee del VER Get 53.6 | 58.2] 60.0| 62.8] 72.4] 83.8) 80.8 
ig... FBS 119.1 | 129.0 | 147.0 | 152.0 | 188.0 | 206.3 | 214.0 | 243.3 | 187.7 | 174.1 
wig 2 Pe 170.8 | 185.7 | 193.5 | 204.0 | 211.0] 179.6 | 165.6 | 177.2 | 181.0 | 175.9 
To eg eek: 153.7 | 156.9 | 150.9 | 162.1 | 173.6] 174.1 | 175.6 176.9 | 153.71 139.7 
TEP, ase Bi fate. 137.3 | 138.7 | 129.8 | 145.4 | 154.5 | 153.9 | 135.21 150.0 | 124.84 95.5 
=) ces 65.6 | 57.8| 67.3] 53.8] 5L5] 62.0] 51.0] 580] 549] 48.3 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS—Continued. 


TaBLe 242.—Grain sorghums: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds, No. 2 
white, kafir, Kansas City, 1910-11 to 1921-22. 


1 Compiled from Kansas City Price Current and Grain Market Review. 2 No quotations. 


Crop year. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. poe Pan, June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. Aver- 
; | age 
aie § 
Se $1.12) $0.96 $0.96) $0.93, $0.94 $0.94 $1.06 $1.24) $1. 42 $1.34) $1 $1. 21| $1.12 
aan a ww Snowe ne | = a Om aa eee ete Se ea “Be : ae are 
I) 2 eee A ee =, Me fale 82). 8S 1.41) 1. ~4 = -5 
re i ee 1.57|_ 1.63 1.72, Fa 1.76) (2) | 2.00) (2) | Q?1@/]@e@}]@© | 17% 
19id-15 - aera 1.08 114 1.33 1.38 1.28 1.18} 1.14) 1.20) 1.16) 1.09) 1.04 1.05) 1.17 
“2 eae i 99]. : 93] 1.06] 1.05) 1.11) 1.22 1.58) 1.71) 1.84 1.19 
2 aa 2.34) 211) 2.43 2.48 2.66] 3.17) 3.79] 3.36, 400 4.48 4 3.69) 3.24 
Bate SS 3.40) 3.25| 3.33) 3.69) ha 3.37, 2.93 2.68 3.03) 3.40) 3.40) 3.27) 3.28 
| 
1918-19 aS pipe ee 2.98 2. 61 2.69 2.70 2.56 2.67} 2.97] 3.42) 3.51] 3.61) 2.41] 2.34) 2:86 
<h Speen 7 49) 2.17| 2.31) 238) 2.65) 2.52] 2.36, 2.43) 2.24 181) 2.41 
ae 1.39} 1.17} .98| -91/ -85| 80}. 1.03} 1.12) 1.21] 1.13) 1.13} 1.02) 1.06 
= 2 Sree 85-90)... --- Beaee 3 ra OS ee zen ae cena ae cal |e yn: eed 
= Ss ! 
ii-yearaverage..| 1.77; 1.69} 1.72 1.78 1.75, 1.78 1.90] 1.90) 2.06; 2.22) 2.04| 1.89] 1.87 
| Leary 


PEANUTS. 
TABLE 243.—Peanuts: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1920 and 1921. 


Average yield Productien Average farm | Farm value 
in pounds (thousands of | price, cents per| (thousands of 
per acre. pounds). pound Nov. 13. | dollars). 


State and year. 
| 
| 


] 
1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 , 1920 | 1991 
; | 
Virginia............. 5.5 5.8 | 6,071| 6,326 
North Carolina. ..... 5.6 5.6 | 7,134] 7,256 
South Carolina...... 8.0 4.0) 2,356 1,330 
i See 5.0 2.5/ 8042| 3,333 
Florida... .......--. 6.0 3.2| 3,375| 1,728 
Denwmessee.....-..... 7.0 5.0 | 357 
Alabama. =-.-..5.... 3.5 2.8) 6,430 5,082 
Mississippi-........- 7.0 6.0| ‘714 741 
Louisiana........... 5.5 6.0! 594 526 
~ eh 6.0 3.4| 7,517] 45210 
Oliahoma..-.-..-.-- 7.0 7.0} 706 756 
kansas... ........ 8.0 5.0 | 960 576 
Total........- 5.3 .0 | 44,256 | 32,288 
Sv) eee de | 73,094 
U eaeea Cs ie ia 41, 243 
Mate bax’, 98, 512 
oe. | 80) 271 


TaBLe 244.—Peanuts: Farm price, cents per pound on 15th of each month, 1910-1921. 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
: 15. ; | TER Mr BD Caran ie cin pe ee a eae eee 

a9| 54] 50] 54] 52] 54] 52) a5] 45] 26] a7] 45 

aa} 5.0| 48] 49! 4284 52] 50] 53] 51] 46] 44] 44 

43{ 47| 5.0) 49]/ 49] 52) 49] 50] 48] 47] 47] «48 

SGU LEP O“LTI ALS] ORT 5.0. 52]. 49) 49) 28] 44] oes 

avy oa7}o47) 49| sa] sa] a2] 49] 50] 45] 44] «&23 

65h, 22) 42). 45|,48]' 48) 47) 45[ 424] ° 423) £2) 22 

4.3] 44] 44] 46] 46) 4247; 46) 46] 44/ 44] 44 4.7 

25° 504'-5.5), 6.2) 229 22 t, 204--V:9+--€6|)--62)-- %2q- 

Ze) 7.2) 7.4] 831 22] 79] 278} (791 s3| 89) 66) °81 

6.0] 69] 70] 69] 7.2) 771 82) 811 83] 81] 94] 8.1 

9.91 1.5} 112.2] 109] 112] 1.2] 110] 35] go] 5.8] 5.3] 4.7 

$tde fds 401. 251,24) 3.8) 38) 28), 40] 420], 27] —3-5 
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PEAN UTS—Continued. 


TABLE 245.—Peanuts, unshelled, international trade, calendar years 1911-1920. 


Includes shelled and unshelled, assuming the peanuts to be unshelled unless otherwise stated. When 
shelled nuts were reported they have been reduced to terms of unshelled at the ratio of 3 pounds unshelled 
to 2 pounds shelled. 

{In thousands of pounds.]} 


Algeria. Anglo Sevetiat Argentina. Belgium. Sd 
f [eatet cage Brazil, | British 
a >| India 
| | exports. | exports 
eee ele il tee imports.| Exports. i ei yess 
| / i [ae eee 
7, 352 | ASS, |e Sees | 224765) 60, O46 a1: =n eae 3 79,027 | 53,088 363 | 450, 275 
6, 588 | 209) |-)35: 22-88 ) 1820) 28.0675 2. 2H 57,817 | 33,698 383 | 488, 722 
71) | 358 | ..cel, 1,580'| W987 | cecce eee Sem gS Le 
.| 6,759 | 312 5 | 459 | 4,687 | 
[to ee Ss ee 40} 1,060 490 | 
pMAelas eae =| 173 | in| AD29Ri 493 | 
Seca Beeeee a 1 204A = rose s|* 16473" || Ped h5O 
I 5s homens re BD |p sae al, OARS 1 066 | 185 
1919) POS: IS ag Rae 7, 476 285 | 2,520 
Eee Sa|b ates BY eo) 63270.) Feet eS eee 8 ee eee 


| | | | 
China. ig ae Se Egypt. Formosa. 
Year. 


jimports. Imports.| Exports. Imports. Exports, Imports, Exports. 


| 
16,072 | 19,949 | 143,186 | 4,620 375 | 70,457| 4,548 1,933 3 
17/212 | 34,128 | 114,234 | 2,629] 1,004| 58,987| 4,191/| 1,750 114 
g 18,622 | 44,568 | 157,997 | 8, 459 457 | 51,401} 5,253} 1,228 |. 91 
IOFS 3 JE - 1 8, 872 | 26, 885 | 195, 369 9, 938 456 | 47,302 3,615 652 27 
195.6. 8 16,952 | 27,086 | 87,509 | 21,076 655 | 34, 262 581 359 284 
1916-2) 110,160 | 23,679 | 113,896 | 21,972 | 1,070 | 28, 042 584} 2, 167 96 
19172 8 -- 114,217 | 57,934 | 87,419 758 | 80, 833 194| 5,401 20 
1918_..:-22 116,659 | 93,528 | 103, 238 J. 28 AE 444 | 23, 367 7 | 2,387 167 
4919-222 22 15, 7: 23,970 | 251,295 | 18,207 473 47, 787 672 5,709 2,140 
1920....... 90;234:| 96.150.| 246.a43"l (10S8ide || See. -2 les... eee ee = eee |scansdiipn pateage 
France. French | _ Germany. = Guinea (French). | Guinea 
2 | sles | Gambia, | (Portu- 
Year. — = a exports. | | guese) 
| ? 
' Imports. Exports. pei Pear: Exports. lmnpotee Exports. "exports. 
19012 ES Le | 1,067,774 | 47,782 | 274,218 | 105, 669 
itt i ORE BS SE epee 1,301,230 . 48,813 | 295,131 | 141, 467 
ADS h—- cesses cote: 1,349,974 44,727 | 350,755 | 148,599 
EGU ene nae 1,487,917.| 33,946) =. +252 147, 455 
BGS ae esses |-1,026,510:}- 29,621 |..------- 211,977 
TS] Vite 4.-tltad 1,046,574 | 10,500 |......... 102, 218 
A017 oee ee tet: B44 498 1 at, ABbele ee 163, 902 
1918205 Sse 2- 222 194,613 — 805 |....---- BES SSS ee wie cle | See eee eta 
1919 er Ee 591.058]. (2,188'|" BOro75 jis... Sa. | ae ee ee 
TU, ee eae ort eg 15062 0000 age, W0IA aoe eee ee 
| r } 
| Hong Kong. Japan. Mozambique. | Netherlands. 
ry | Italy, |} (ga Sees OR ve eae ae ee 
Year. imports. | | | exports. 
Imports. Exports. ‘Imports. Exports. ferapbets! Exports. Imports.| Exports. 
peak: BP tS cone Baie Gi Eee es SS 
NOLL A! oe Re 5 Se aaa fe ee noe See | HO AID ALO Sos BA ee 104, 899 | 28,135 4,601 
12 8 Pa ESS EAR eae ee ee 8 641 | 866 | 19,117 | 115,035 | 28, 206 9, 484 
1919 1S Blt BAL SRS Te Cae es ea a 13,069 | 1,331 | 12,697 | 148,652 | 42,248 | 343,205 
1914 foe t ree ee Nee aoe | 12, 250 416 | 16,886 | 141,464 | 47,840] 38,073 
$915... [2.0 ie ee CR Beg, i} 61,902 | 12,303 | 142 | 23/609 | 102,776 | 15,646 | 19,958 
Cae Sara OR Be ai FS al | eae | 4,263 | 15,463' 38 | 15,353! 42,061 5 | 112,824 
ay) We ee |S ee 8 ee SE 3,748 | 18,776 | 124 | 29,329] 21,669] () 112, 748 
140, 951 | 106, 789 |........- 14,173 | 18, 855 63 | 15,039 475 |-22:2tscs}etooee 
56,545] 88,693 | 7,135; 25,131 | 14, 587 |...--...- Cae oe 48-915 |) CAT peeee ees 
ee jee 31,045 | 43,824} 11,928 tomes aoe 52,946 | 1,165 |......... 
1 Includes some unshelled pecans. 3 Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. 


2 Less than 500 pounds. 
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PEANUTS—Continued. 
TaBLeE 245.—Peanuts, unshelled, international trade, calendar years 1911-1920—Contd. 
Philip- | Senegal. Singapore. | 
Vear Perak, ine |Selangor,, Spain, | Tunis, | Uganda, 
Z imports. Islands, | imports.| exports. | imports. exports. 
imports. ae a Exports.) Imports.| Exports. 
| poe ANP View pst) ae 
| 
TOUT cio. 1,442 1, 857 1, 928 | (1) 363,556 | 16,474 9, 622 0; DAG eee eae 791 
TP meee aa L727 22, 4004 2196 |esaeeen ee 407,328 | 23,710| 14,760| 8,249| 2,037 1, 024 
Ota Se Se 1, 662 2, 583 1, 834 Sade 006028 1S. Ses d-es| Session - 11, 827 882 1,319 
i Deab rete 2; G8 | W535, |otensse o= 6184440. eres. feet | Bae se oS 5,613 | 1,145 860 
ee 1,337 | 2,210} 1,159 | Base. ar cea Op en Bee ae el eae ae 7,863 1,107 18 
I ee 2440 | 5. tse- 502 /2S. cngeex 21a; 684 [oes a2 s|Ssa-a505.- 7,160 883 190 
5 freee Re ae RE WA, See SWE Raceeenes Bie LOA fee aee oe tomes eee 6, 840 262 408 
ECC EE SS ean PA 1 Ee ee oa 279,958 | 69,996 | 51,193 | 2,431 312 108 
1 OG Ss ta Rea pie F/B ie pap 6205555, ome do4 aes Bees 10, 377 5O7eleseee esse 
Popo 5. Ee 6 i a 495; | hme 15-320) |2;-62517, || - 5, 058.| 1,138) ae 
British South | | 
i AGea, e United | United States. ee Other countries. Total. 
Year King- FS ‘ 
dom, 


imports Niger, 
Imports.) Exports. Ports.|Tmports.|Exports.} exports. |Imports.|Exports.| Imports. Exports. 


1911....] _ 2,422 Daina) 19,179 | 5,557 | 11,268] 8,694 | 9,255 | 1,510,294 | 1,617,316 
TARE ECPI 2} (a) 14,304 | 7,146} 12,854] 8,172] 16,171 | 1,752,270 | 1,747,509 
1913....} 25608 8} (2) 29,481 | 7,710 | 18,909] 2,529] 21,082 | 1,840,532 | 2, 039, 406 
1914....| 2,677 208| (2) 59,105 | 6,737 | 6,494] 1,7 2,224 | 1,761,336 | 1,775,173 
1915....} 3,208 176} (2) 275830" |, Gs 405e| Seen: 1, 664 282 | 1,226,725 | 1,412, 818 
1916....| 4,184 19] (2) 34 Obie). IR Acitleacseaae 1,810 578 | 1,195, 020 | 1,093, 613 
1917....| 3,088 5 | 305,509 | 71,556 | 12,891 1,597 598 | 1,129,230 | 1,159,977 
1918....| 3,508 56 | 304,120 | 1037591 | 12,319 802 224 | “876,299 | 737,188 
1919... 751 324 | 238,755 | 41,937 | 19,778 540 818 | 1,072,998 | 1,246, 676 
1920....| 1,896 58 | 275,126 | 174,919 | 9,366 235 66 | 1,742,528 | 565,898 
1 Less than 500 pounds. 2 Included in ‘‘ Nuts and kernels for expressing oil, other sorts.’ 


TRUCK CROPS. 


TABLi 246.—Commercial acreage and production of truck crops in the United States, 


1918-1921. 
Num- Acreage. Production. 
ber of 
Crop. oe 
duc- | 1918 1919 1920 1921 1918 1919 1920 1921 
ing. : 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. A 
Asparagus...... cris. . 12) 30,431) 28,280] 31,419) 32,820} 2, 239, 200} 2, 040, 600] 2, 482, 800) 3, 460, 800 
Beans (snap)...tons.. 36| 51,060] 59,261) 57,400| 53,375] 108,230] 106,788} 114, 5841 "100, 657 
Cabbage........ tons. .|: 25} 92,230} 87,497] 115, 838] 94, 035 682; 138 587, 838} 1, 029; 662 606, 275 
Cantaloupes...-.crts.. 23| 55,281) 77,445} 81,127] 80,418] 8, 550, 150/13, 049, 050 12; 493, 600/12, 531, 050 
Cauliflower... .. erts.. 5] 5,363] 6,596} 8,502] 8,712 1 526, 800 1, 714, 800 2 272° 800 2 347, 600 
@elery ! 25.5. .5.2 erts.. 8} 12,885] 14,012) _ 16,260) 14,903 vik 525, 580 2 906, 280 3, 707, 100 3, 307, 140 
Corn (aated) | tons. 20) 279, 336] 245, 735] 243, 031} 118, 810) "494° 958 "525, 632 496, 101 "314, 176 
“Cucumbers... .. certs... 30| 83,787] 74,187} 74,498} 89, 167 i 707, 600} 8, 050; €00) 6, 737, 000/10, 053; 000 
eee erts.. 13] 17,041| 18,766| 31,903] 30,234) 5,031, 316] 5,318, 468| 9,023, 752| 9,479, 558 
Seeelalsisia'sin.< Duss 22) 64,690} 53,046} 64,650) 55, 829]19, 329) 500/14, 202} 000/237 435, 000/12; 652, 000 
P tons... 27| 148,116} 155, 046 158, 101 137, 588 150, 147 130, 306} _ "154 204 110, 520 
Potatoes (early Irish) 
= he eee a ee bu.. 17| 266,122) 202,618} 246,650) 240, 708/24, 667, 000/19, 464, 500/27, 025, 500)24, 945, 000 
Strawberries... .crts.. 27| 100,146] 83,162| 89,377] 104,817] 6,312,600] 6,378, 300} 6, 101, 550] 7, 838, 100 
Tomatoes...... tons... 38] 478, 813] 377, 748| 361, 915] 204, 076| 1,977,358] 1,386, 460] 1,647,707| 976, 002 


Watermelons ....no.. 18| 70,595] 126,445] 152,669] 153, 877|28, 600, 000/43, 224, 000/62, 992, 000/61, 917, 000 
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CABBAGE. 


TasBLE 247.—Commercial acreage, yield per acre, and production of cabbages in the United 
States, 1919-1921. 


} 


Acreage harvested. Yield per acre. Production in cars— 


25,000 pounds. 
State. | PS ty 
| | 
1919 1920 | 1921 | -1919 1920 1921 1919 | 1920 1921 
j | 
Early: Acres. | Acres. | Acres.| Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Cars. | Cars. | Cars 
Califosiii? 22 £18050; 6,055 | 9,050 7,129 4.0 74 7.0| 1,938] 5,140] ~ 3,992 
Florist 26.26 Ha oak 4,417 | 9,285 | 5,267 6.0 6.8 6.0 2,120) 5,051 2, 528 
LOunIsnA S52. 3 3 Joe 1, 574 1, 605 1, 585 4.0 8.2 6.4 504 | 1,053 812 
et Texas sce Ot ie 4,615 | 16,250 | 11,210 5.0 4.8 4.0 | 1,846 6,240 | 8, 587 
te: 2 
Alabaum. 02. ees. ee | 810 985 1,000 7.0 7.8 7.0 454 | 615 560 
Colorado................., 4,003 | 4,390] 3,995] 10.0] 15.1] 11.7] 3,202) 5,303] 3, 
Illinois... .. je hh. | £515 | 1,605 | 1,325 5.0 8.1 5.0 606 | 1,040 530 
indiana 3. es See | 1,232 1, 240 1, 090 | 6.3 9.8 6.0 621 972 523 
TU acme cc Centee seen eee | 740 | 1,000 575 | 4.5 8.0 5.0 266 640 230 
Kentucky ......2..-2..-- 3ag| 350| 350| #861 66] 60| 239| 185 168 
Manglanid: Sscoep eh ne 2,072] 2,185| 2055; 8.0 5.8 4.8] 1,326] 1,014 739 
Michigan ............---- | 2069! 1970| 1365; 6.8| 10.7 6.5| 1,126| 1,686 710 
inmAsOte ses. cs 845 | 2,918 | 2,521 8.0 8.9 5.0 1, 821 2,078 1,008 
Mississippi..............- 1,608 | 1,760! 1,315 5.5 8.4 4.8 | 708 | 1,183 
| 
IMESSOUN eee one eine 694 725 7 8.0 8.0 8.1 444 464 | 454 
New Jersey_......----.-. | 3,895 | 4,522 20{ 7.5 8.1 6.5 | 2,337 | 2,930] 2,194 
New York... ..-| 22,530 | 25,472 | 21,860; - 6.5] 11.6 6.5 | 11,716 | 23,638 | 11,367 
Ohio....... 2354 | 2,885! 2 168 7.0 9.9 6.0| 1,318] 2,285] 1,041 
Wresone es Se. | 775 820° Goat 11 10 9.5 682 505 ~~ 589 
Pennsylvania............ | 2,700 | 2,865 | 2, 680 8.0} 10.3 6.0| 1,728] 2,361] 1,286 
South Carolina... ....... | 2023 | 1,993) 3) 425 7.5 7.4 9.7) 1,214] 1,180] , 2,658 
emnessees-o.5 5.) Soo. 2 | 624 575 | 655 6.0 4.0 6.1 300 184 820 
Virginia: 
Eastern Shore and | | 
Norfolk section..... 2,587} 2,840 |" 3,195 6.5 5.8 8.8) 1,345| 1,318| 2,249 
Southwestern......-.| 2,206 | 2,575 | 2,500 7.5| 12.2 6.0 | 1,324} 2,513] 1,200 
Washington. ....-..--.--, 1051 | 1,026 920 10.0} 10.2 8.0, 841 589 
WiIstoMsitt. <i. cdccsteonce | 12,155 | 14,947 | 10,155 | Mew 10.0 6.0 7,001 | 11,958 4, 874 
| | u 


TaBLE 248.—Cabbage: Farm price per 100 pounds on 15th of each month, 1910-1921. 


Ye Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec._ 
ay i5.-| 15. | 15. | &. | i. |. i | M5.) 15. . ta. ieee ee 
112 a ee $1.87 | $2.05 | $2.14 | $2.29 | $2.77 | $2.19 | $2.27 | $1.89 | $1.94 | $1.58 | $1.36 | $1.49 
“2 oe Seas 1.56} 1.43) 1.26] 1.33] 1.38| 2.46) 293) 247) 194] 1.58) 151) 1.88 
cake See | 1.89] 2.24] 288] 3.17] 2.98] 2.67} 2.29; 1.88] 1.25] 1.08] 1.04] 1.15 
i162 ee See 1.26'| 1.174 1.03| 41.15] 1.558) 72.18; 2.64; 2.154 279) 1.69 | 1.58 1.75 
Bite Se 1.87| 2.07] 2.03| 224] 2.05) 2.61] 266) 1.74| 1.50| 1.31! 1.14} 1.26 
eGb rt. = 055. 5 1.26) 1.41} 1.38] 1.99] 2.53) 2.34] 1.95) 161) 1.24; 1.00 -97 1.07 
W455... Jace. $3 13% ds21 1.38} 1.50] 1.98) 2.27| 2.15) 2.26) 2.17| 2.40] 2-61 3. 04 
POT zh. SAS. TE 3.954 5.65]. 6.77 | 7.61]. 7.53.| 5.10} 3.23] 2.49} 1.76 | 4.79°| 2.66 | 2.28 
| 
BOB = 03. 2.74| 3.26] 2.86] 2.98] 3.23| 3.55} 3.41} 296] 2.45] 2.16] 1.99; 2.05 
BOP Sirs: tis. 2.19} 2.33] 2.71] 3.79] 4.97) 4.68) 4.23) 3.73] 3.08] 2.88] 2.74) 3.49 
PARR om. Lscas . a 4.31] 5.05| 5.25] 559] 6.75) 5:47} 471) 3.28] 2.03] 1.95] 4.67 todd 
MGV Los. Eee. SS 1.91] 1.86) 1.71] 2.03] 3.10| 4.04] 3.95} 3.16] 2.61) 2.39] 242 2.77° 
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CABBAGE—Continued. 


imis 249.—Cabbage (Danish): Monthly range and average jobbing prices per 100 pounds 
at 10 markets, 1921. 
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’ 
| 
February. March. | October. November De- 
Sama | | cS 
Market. = | T 
pikes a Aver) Pano reas ae RAS Paned res aver- 
ae eee eee Be. | age. nge. | age. | 8e- | age. | age. 
et == 
ae Rn | =e $0.95-80.55 | $4 2 . 68-80. a $0. * es 31.98 pee me —e 
@Clnvaco.-.—-.-- < | .4q- . ~ 64 | 1.75- 2.25 O02 | 2. - 2D 
Philateiphia._| 9 | .55- .80 “bo | = "33 | 169 | 1.50- 2.60 | 1.87 | 1. 50- 2.38 | 1.91 | 2.42 
Pittsburgh...... 1.02) .72- .95| .80| .58- .78 1} - 66 | 2.15- 2.75 2.48 | 2.95 2.88 | 2.57 | 2.67 
St. Louis. ....-. Li2) . 1.25 | -99 | .63- 1.25 ee © ie Sa 2.50 | 2.30; 2.65 
| } 
Cincinnati____... 103 | .95-1.18!105| .50-1.13| .82 | 1.50- 2.62 | 2.14 | 1.50- 2.530 | 2.101 2.73 
Serene --|-- Be ee ee Se ees Saas fees eigen oe aks |: = a hee oe 
Minneapolis.._.'....... ee (See ee lee BES cae nel ips aie ieee 
Kansas City.... 1.39) .75- 1.50 | 1.05 | -50- 1.00 | .78 | 1.50- 2.50 | 2.09 | 1.75-3.25|2.61| 3.15 
Washington)... 193 1.25- 1.50 | 1.47 | 1:60- 1.50) 1.25 | is = Sen ie 2. 00- 3.00 | 2.53 | 3.03 
1 Sales direct to retailers. 


TaBLE 250.—Cabbage: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, for 1917-1921. 


State. 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 State. | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
LS | es ee cs ee 
Meine. 2b255.-. 1 50} @) 7 Q) 54, @ipwa 2: = 3 Ge 453 389 205) 374) 144 
New York, Long | issmim..»- 2! tc: @) | 50} 138} (©) 99 
fsland).-!2_...f.. 118) 41) @) A. () Kentucky......... 96 121) 185) 4 98 
New York, other..; 4,999) 8,357) 7,300) 7 9, 603 mnessee.....--.. 51) 117; 175) 344) 176 
New Jersey_......| @) 60} (3) “Ly (1) Alabama..........| 87, 860} 421) 265, 940 
Pennsylvania..... 94) 160) 383 291 : | 
Mississippi... ....- 281) 1, 125) 566; 884) 821 
Maryland......... 171, 63] 254 260, 325 ISRO eis 150, 258) 4 233, 313 
SrpUTTAS. 5. -.-- 1,891| 1,927] 1,508} 1, 532 Spe NOLES en oe 931; 304] 1,437 4,328 1, 757 
North Carolina....! (2) 69} (1) ”930 || Colorado........-- 2,485) 1,960, 2,323} 1,656, 2,571 
South Car <2.) 663) 1,867| 1,172 1,087 3,285 
Florida... .... *....| 1,413) 3,782] 1,537} 4,745] 1,518 || Oregon...........- 1) 5 Q) | @) | @ 
= Washington....... 74 @) | G) | 103) 173 
os eee ee 578; 283) 342) 335 || CaHformia._....... —— 1,078} 1,395] 1,247) 345 
Indiana. ......-... 250; 161) @) | @) | ( All other.......... 119} 497 "243 317 
Tineis-_.-...-2=< 65, 267; 161) 146; 102 
Michigan._.......- 524) 430) , 385} 335) 486 Total. .. ..../20, 354,28, 661,24, 982/31, 020 32,0 039 
Wisconsin.........| 2,815) 3,334] 3,508) 4,179} 3,348 
Minnesota........- se L000! *961 6 
1 Included in ail other. 2 Incinded in New York other. 


af 
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ONIONS. ? 
TaBLE 251.—Commercial acreage, yield per acre, and production of onions in the United 
States, 1919-1921. © ‘ 
—————— 
LS rs | Production (cars of 500 
Acreage harvested. Yield per acre. . bushels each). 
State. SIT Ea i 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 | 1921 | 1919 1921 
j 
Early crop: Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Cars. | Cars. | Cars. 
California Soo sgntehse apse 865 | 3,300{ 2,000 312 298 245 540 | 1,967 $80 
Lowistanias S~ vo E27 2s 1-8 972 | 1,080} 1,010 160 158 206 311 341 416 
Wexssoe. £6 tones. a8 6,590 | 12,446 | 10,503 | 267 256 207 | 3,519} 6,372 4,348 
Late Crop: 
Califormiat £25 2524 6,570 | 8,400; 7,149 325 325 225 | 4,271 | 5,460 3, 217 
Coloradg te .8 5 > oe a seas $32 755 765 250 344 5 416 51 
idano +2 fesse lesss 28 61 275 145 500 558 570 61 307 165 
PHinoig #4) <.525335525 S222 909 954 1,052 200 430 210 | 364 820 442 
Indiana............------ 4,779 | 4,582] 3,931 200| 498 237 | 1,912| 4,564] 1,863 
Towa, 2.) ae e 1,296 | 1,345] 1,250 300 454 202| 778) 1,221 505 
Kentucky. ....02.-s-a- 1,000 1, 000 300 368 175 600 662 350 
Maryland = 300 300 300 250 300 250 | 150 180 150 
Massachusetts........-.. 4,405 4,850] 4,500] 340 | 497| 260} 2,995} 4,821] 2,340 
Machiggn’s 355220522252 | 21,9984. 15275 175 498 225 | 549 | 1,387 574 
Minnesota........:------ 1,415 | 1,280 275 310 122} 791 312 
New Jersey 2,610 | 2,380 250 241 239; 1,188] 1,258 1, 138 
New York. 8,537 | 7,255 265 410 268 4 538 | 7,000 , 889 
Ghigo 2e2. 2 SS8t RSs. OS 6,511} 5,593 250 410 191 | 3,046] 5,339 2,137 
Orevon.. - 2552 sa 5st ee 300 372 296 456 |. 656 361 
Pennsylvania 350 289 300 425 200 199 298 116 
@xase.: S5e8-- Baas ae 750 800 250 250 275 212 375 440 
Usahe le. eee 120 124 500 480 250 124 115 62 
Varprriid }32305. fet. 228 950 820 250 316 280 433 600 459 
Washington 770 789 400 412 271 633 634 428 
Wisconsin's. .< fo... is 1,175 | 1,010 | 140 467 M4} . 318] 1,097 230 


1 Does not include acreage grown under contract with seedsmen. 


TABLE 252.—Onions: Farm price, cents per bushel on 15th of each month, 1910-1921. 


= Jan. | Feb. | Mar | Apr. Ma Jun July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
Year. 15. 15. 15. 15. tet 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. _ 15. 15. 
a eee ee ERR ace et ip, ES | I | a a Pe 
94.4 | 100.1} 92.5 103.4 | 102.8 | 105.8 | 104.5} 99.8; 99.4) 93.2] 94.6 98.8 
101.0 | 104.0 | 105.0 119.0 | 129.0 | 134.0 | 122.0 | 116.0 | 164.0 | 102.0} 103.0} 113.0 
117.0 | 140.0 | 167.0 | 175.0 | 177.0 | 155.0 | 114.0 | 100.0 | 89.0} 85.0] 84.0 84.0 
81.6 | 77.5] 77.0 79.0} 87.2] 95.6} 101.7 | 105.1 | 103.9 | 110.2] 114.9} 114.9 
121.0 | 140.7 | 155.2 | 159.2 | 152.6 | 140.8 | 170.4 | 137.9 | 103.3; 88.3] 84.4 92.3 
88.9] 97.6} 95.3 | 104.4 | 102.9} 102.9| 93.0] 86.3| 82.8/ 94.8] 94.8 99.6 
113.2 | 126.3 | 130.3 | 123.5 | 123.3 | 133.8 | 147.3 | 133.5 | 122.9 | 131.4 | 153.8] 175.7 
| 208.4 | 357.9 | 476.2 | 495-6 | 398.0 | 308.0 | 201-0} 154.7 ‘W42.9 | 157.5 | 176.6 | 177.0 
-| 178.9 | 183.2 | 147.0 | 134.1 | 134.7 | 138.7 | 162.6 | 164.7 | 163.3 | 143.2 | 143.1 | 131.7 
| 133.5 | 154.7 | 199.8 | 202.1 | 229.9 | 234.1 | 232.0 | 225.8 | 195.4 | 196.4 | 212.5] 245.8 
| 280. 8 307.3 | 325.6 | 344.2 | 337.6 | 264.2 | 204.8 | 176.4 | 172.9 | 158.9] 143.8] 132.0 
| 135.2 | } 131.2 | 114.2; 98.4 | 106.7 | 138.2 | 147.7 | 159.1 | 168.5 | 186.6 | 219.9 | 245.2 


‘ 


TABLE 253.—Onions (various common varieties): Monthly average jobbing prices per 100 
pounds at 10 markets, 1921. 


Market Jan Feb Mar April | Aug.1 | Sept Oct 
Now: Vorke2-=2)- 5.228522 $2.80 | $3.43 | $5.06 | $5.63 $5. 45 
Chicago 2 2e 5525 oo: eee 2. 58 3.61 4,47 5.11 5, 62 
Philadelphia aaver sete eae em 3. 02 3. 80 4. 80 5. 34 5. 52 
Pittsburgh 96. =: 3. 05 3. 82 4. 86 5. 44 5. 57 
Sb LOUIS. oh soen ba oe ee 2.95 3.70 4. 88 5. 45 5. 68 
Cinemnsti_2-oe-- 2S = 2. 92 3.74 5.19 5. 59 5. 45 
ee 2. 85 3. 49 4.92 4.83 4.44 
Minneapolis. . af 2.70 3. 34 4.76 4, 81 4. 60 
Kansas City...... as 2. 97 3. 60 4. 38 5, 48 5. 42 
Washington 2: =... 22525 | 3. 64 4,27 4. 93 5. 93 5.78 


i 


Quotations began August 22. 2 Sales direct to retailers. © 
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ONIONS—Continued. 
TABLE 254.—Onions: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, for 1917-1921. 
| | | 
State. 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 State. | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
Massachusetts.....! 2,295) 2,862) 2,917) 3,373) 2,835 |} Iowa.............- 676 971 502 824 466 
New York......... 1,557) 2,621] 2,588] 2,721) 3,564 || Kentucky... 185, 213) 339} 299] 365 
New Jersey..-.-..- 561, 597} 638) 629) 436 || Louisiana... --| _ 174) — 450) 101) ~—-106 79 
Pennsylvania.....  (!) 77 118 80 164 OXOS~.- Ss te. ds 5, 896) 3,575) 2,876] 5,086) 4, 209 
Maryland......... (1) @) (4) 89 150 |} Colorado.......... 185} 198) 198 177) 392 
Vala a 153 99 134 181 140 ||Pldahon == se a @) | @) @) 28 46 
IMC 8 Fie Se te eee Gye ae Bile ace Washington | 308! 467) 611) 766) 585 
ClO oSes SEAS 1, 664) 1,805} 1, 890} 2,909; 2,128 || Oregon............} 207) 138 310 85 270 
In@iang=.2.22::..) 881) 1,829] 1,158] 2,646 2, 428 || Calfornia........-! 3,257) 4,008) 5,219] 4,526) 3,648 
| AT othersceso ss Nobeadl (fa! 88 128 3 108 
Min ols.954. 53-4 164, 305] 195] 300, 279 | —— 
Michigan..........| 121) 590] 308, 576 591 | TOPs sae oe 19, 152 22, 027/20, 874125, 950/23, 359 
Wisconsin: «22... . 150 = 302 155) -~..257|-< 5 254.1" 
Minnesota......... 545; 832] 489) 232 222 | 
| 
1 Included in all other. 
TOMATOES. 


TABLE 255.—Commercial acreage, yield per acre, and production of tomatoes for canning 
and table stock, 1918-1921. 
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Acreage. Yield per acre. Production. 
State. =p z ] 
1919 1920 | 1921 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1919 1920 | 1921 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Tons.| Tons.| Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
pe ATARMEAA. . 52. <<. a0 883 890 198 | 3.07)" 2:2) 354 2,649 1, 958 2, 713 
AVIGSNISHS4-2-2-- 02-5: 4,978 5, 830 2) 265-|- 258) |= 858-1 303 13, 938 19, 239 7,474 
California 39,153 | 14,145] 7.0] 5.5) 5,4 326, 788 215, 342 76, 383 
3, 435 1267 | 951 | 653°) 650 25, 562 21, 640 7,602 
1,010 TO2T 5.07 6.7 |) 3.0 4, 940 6, 767 3, 063 
19, 677 2,503 | 16] 45] 49 36, 491 88, 546 12, 265 
22,745 | 18,030] 2.8] 2.3] 5.7 57, 792 52,314 102, 771 
440 425 | 3.0] 2.5] 3.5 1, 404 1,100 1, 488 
190 283 | 6.0] 2.5] 7.0 366 475 1,981 
9,310 7,064} 3.6] 6.4] 3.5 30, 672 59, 584 24, 724 
44,876 | 25,753) 4.2] 4.5] 5.0 170, 705 201, 942 128, 765 
2,690 2,091 | 6 458.|\- 5:6.) 3.3 14, 770 15, 064 8, 550 
1, 241 1, 245 D180! S40) nd.3: | sa0 4, 964 6, 598 3, 540 
Wentucky.-....-.--s.| 4,830} 6,907 |~ 4,870'|) 55°] 413.3 26, 565 28, 319 16, 071 
WGOUASIANA: ><. -- 2-0-8 - | 391 255 205 | 3.0 | -6.0} 3.0 LATS 1,530 615 
Maryland..--........- 60,071 | 49,511 | 17,386) 1.5] 3.5] 4.2 90, 106 173, 288 72, 811 
Massachusetts. -....... 1, 696 1,700 1,725) 5.0] 3.9] 6.0 8, 480 6, 630 10, 350 
Micghigan® =~ 9-22.22... 5, 130 4, 200 3,440 | 4.1) 5.51 5.6 21, 033 23, 100 19, 264 
ME MOSOGA a. ssa etnies 556 575 540] 5.0] 3.5! 3.0 2,780 2,012 1,620 
Mississippi..........-. 5, 777 6, 440 7,350 | 4.0] 2.6] 2.9 23, 108 16, 744 21,315 
WEISSGUIN en Sees crcbiscc.- = 18,274 | 18,595 8,149 | 2.0] 3.4] 3.1 36, 548 63, 223 25, 262 
Nebraska! te... 9. 2: 349 445 294) 1.5] 40] 4.0 524 1,780 1,176 
New Jersey........-.. 39,857 | 36,560 | 31,717) 2.6] 4.9] 5.1 103, 628 179, 144 161, 757 
New Mexico.......-.. 700 100 707m Scr | | Sy 420 2, 590 180 280 
Mew: Yorka2...../.28 14,229 | 16,347 9,254 | 6.5] 85] 8&2 92, 488 138, 950 75, 883 
North Carolina....... | 487 410 380 | 6.0] 3.1] 3.6 2, 922 1,271 1, 388 
TQ pee ae a< <jesn\> ='n.256 13,232 | 13,745 | 11,629| 5.7] 6.6] 5.8 78, 422 90, 717 67, 448 
Oklabomg.< cc... ci: 830 880 680} 4.0] 5.0] 3.0 3, 320 4, 400 2,040 
Oregons .-2o5525-5. 752 535 515} 3.2 | 6.0) 12.0 2, 406 3, 210 6, 180 
Pennsylvania......... 6, 579 6, 110 5,326 | 3.6] 6.9] 48 23, 684 42,159 25, 565 
South Carolina........ 419 442 562) | -3.0)| 92.5 | 3.1 1, 257 1,105 1, 742 
Tennessee 9,349 | 10,327 5,914 | 3.3] 3.2} 3.0 30, 852 33, 046 17, 742 
Basie a 4,519] 8,385] 10,436] 3.0] 2.5] 3.0 13, 557 20, 962 31, 308 
Wiis Sea sae 4, 747 3, 925 1,178 | 85} 9.6 | 12.3 40, 350 37, 680 14, 489 
Minpimta 2)... .< 27,462 | 20,115 ZA Qadal S20) s-0 74, 147 70, 402 6, 639 
Washington. ..:.....- 695 650 658 | 7.0] 7.2] 10.0 4, 865 4, 680 6, 580 
West Virginia........ 1, 886 1,990 1,068 | 41] 3.9] 3.0 7, 733 7, 761 3,204 
WaSCONSIN'. 2: -3.655.2 1,131 16275) 2a oe 2h BU Ss leoe 2 5, 881 4,845 3, 974 
Co tileaesseerase 377, 748 | 361,915 | 204,076 | 3.7] 4.6 | 4.8 | 1,386,460 | 1,647,707 976, 002 
| 
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TOMATOES—Continued. 


TABLE 256.—Tomatoes: Monthly average jabbing prices per 4-basket.and 6-basket carriers 
at 10 markets, 1921. 


4-basket car- Spas: 4-nasket car- | 6-bas- 
+ Tiers. ] riers. ket 
Market. Se eee Market. —"____loarriers, 
June. | July. Jue. | June. | July. | Sune. 
New York. ..........) 1.70} $1.9 $2.96 | Be Lot 2 ey $1.61 | som fcc. 
Ginga? Fae ek 1.59) 2.054.000... Omecinnwti: 22... 22502). 1.52} 105] $263 
ee a 5 ree SA oe ot Se se 2: 58.4) Kansas Citys. 2..-fe=.-]| 1.68 OF I. cc aoe 
Pittsburgh.........--_-.. | 3.58] 4.22] 3.39 || Washington 1.222212... | WES 32 | 3.03 
! / i] 
1 Saies direct to retailers. 
TaBLe 257.—Tomatoes: Cariot shipments, by States of ortgin, for 1917-1921. 
H i { i | 
State. 1917 | 1918 | i919 ; 1920 | 1922 | State. | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1919 1920 | 1924 
; : { H } 
| | wh Ladd 
New York........| 143} 381] 457) _ 8 1,098 | Missouri.......... 97, 89 i ge eg) @ 
New Jersey -......| 2,239] 2,006! 1,012) 2,356] 2,132 || Kentucky..-...---- 93, () @) 559] 367 
Pennsylvania...) ()_| "53 "389 24 Tennessee......... 917, 654] 368| 805} 357 
Delaware... 77, 1,1 502) 189 || Mississippi_....... | 1,063) 1,379) 1, $1,353} 1,961 
Maryland... 290 © 206) cS ee 1,278 1, 123) 1,205) 1, 288) 1,954 
Virginia.- ...- - (fe @) 85 ' Rreeussds 2 See rae i 24 22 
South Carolina @) 26; @) 58 | Stes eee oe | @Q 633} 338; 251} 190 
Florida... ... 3,700| 4, 487| 3,749) 5,774 || Washington....... | @. .) @mr@ | “gal 3h 
Cinch 7 | 330) 351 i Catifernia.. 222-2. 519 1,514) 2,185) 1,958) 1,681 
{) Allother..........| 115, 87} 91) 97| 151 
Indiana.........-- 1,150 948 1,143] 528 ae SS ee ee 
Himois. 222... :- 5 393. 340; «155 Total I 14,115 15, 471 14, 503/15, 555/17, 169 
Michigan.......... 83 @) CE ae 
ti I a | a ao | 
hi 5 1 


1 Included in alo other. 


TasLe 258.—Tomatoes: Farm price, cents per bushel, 15th of month, 1912-1921. 


Date. | 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 
July 15. - 127. 161.4; 167. 161.5 | 194.3] 219.1 
Ang. 15. 75.6; 95.8 $2. 88.4] 124.3] 133.1 
Sept. i5- a 58.7} 68.0 63. 75.6 | 108.5 | 103.0 
vee oh tee oe 62.3; 73.0 60. $2.1 | 117.6 | 108.6 
TURNIPS. 


TABLE 259.—Turnips: Farm price, cents par bushel, 15th of month, 1912-1921. 


Date. | 1912-13 | 1913-14 | 1914-15 | 2915- -16) 1946-17 [1917-18 | 1918-19 1919-26 | 1920-21 | 1931-22 


Nov.i5.....--..---.| #6] 56.1] 474| 459] 684) 76.4 | 79.6| 989] 941) 8&5 
ee ee ee | 4973) 55.1) 484| 45.1] 733] SLI) 70} 1018) 85.9) 86.5 
ae aS Owl ee | 496 56.8] 42.9| 48.6] 78.6 s3.4|/ 821] 124] sa7{ 87.5 
5, ge fe eel Se 31. 2) 60. 6 51.1 49.6 1.1 89.9 | 84.7) 1241 83.7 $0.3 
| t i i i 3 
CELERY. 

ABLE 260.—Celery: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, for 1919-1921 

State. | 1920 | 1921 | State. 
Mew, ¥ Of gee <= 1 5s 1, 5 3,084 || Colorado--......-.-------- 
eta CISGY 2. ee ~ See 246 1| Galiternia.. 22. -.--5-2.35 
Pennsylvania 2ag)i| AB Other) 257 .. -. S22 <= 
pL eae eal et re | 1,011 i Totabs--.-. 385.22 


1 Incjuded in all other. 
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LETTUCE. 
TasBLE 261.—Lettuce: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, for 1919-1921. 
i j if i { 
State. | 1919 | 1920 | 192i jj State. | 1919 1920 | 1921 
ie / Se | 
New York............-.- | 1,761 | 2,138 | 3,444 |) Leuisiana........-32..--. } 36 | @ (4) 
ee 245 | 515 | ~ | Be 56: en PD $0 | 176 1i4 
Pennsrivania.--. .... -.. @) 17 | 32 || Colorado..........-...... bee Oh |” S23 243 
| i eae 31 | 25 | AD SRLPOONER Stee eo. eae oe 41 | 165 155 
North Carolina... ........ 319 | 265] 448 jl Wdaho_...-.........---..- 1 ©) | 3 182 
| | j 
South Garolina. .......... 385 336 583 | Washington.............. } (1) 345 632 
Merges . 08 | Sh 2,134 | 3,120 | 2,286 || California---.............| 2,731, 6,350 9,735 
aren 200i, Sle so] 0) | @) | |] AH other... 2000200022202 nd” 95.0... 69 
ltt a ae ee 63 | 110 | 74 SS SS 
Minrpsota....-..-_. 45 | 51 | 43 | PN 0 aie Re | 8,018 | 13,821 | 18,685 


iIneluded in all other. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
TABLE 262.—Strawberries: Monthly average jobbing prices per quart at 10 markets, 1921. 


| 
Market. |warch. | Apri. | May. Market. Merch.) April. | May 
——— { 
Newyork oo)... 000... | $0.47} $0.41 | $0.27 || Cineinnati__._........... | $0.33 $0.27; $0.23 
CRNCAr BR) oo sos se Ae ge80e) 37 | ee St. Parl [eas . 44 | 23 
Philadelphia ae 3d | 34 .23 || Minneapolis. ip s -37 41 | 31 
Pittsburgh.............--- ep peepee ©. -26 || Kansas City............-- 33.1... _soue wes 
Peaiuopas 2 6p 8! Pee oo -31| -33 .23 || Washington *........... -D -35 | 2 


i | : i 
1 Quotations began Mar. 17. 2 Sales direct to retailers. 


TABLE 263.—Sirawberries: Carlot shipments, by States-of origin, for 1917-1921. 


| | 1 D 7 
State. 1917 1918} 1919 | 1920) 1921 State. | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
‘ | ‘ | i 
| i 
Massachusetts..... | 55 75 84 8% 162} Kentucky......... 676; 410! 132) 239 387 
Now work: ....’.. | 210} 242; 112; 362/ 244 |) Tennessee......... 1,781) 1,234; 1,099] 1,182 1,693 
Net Jersey - ....-- 829; 445, 326; 559) 425 || Alabama..._...... | 196: 279} 229; 147; ~ 285 
Delaware. ..._.... | 2,340! 822) 430) 640) 855 | Mississippi--_...-- b2o98 oat) 102] ay) Kp 
Maryland......... 2,193] 838! 611) 787} 1,069 { una? 55) | 1,200! 556; 682} 858, 1,517 
| ; | 
itt: 1,352) 342, 208 349) 697 } Texas...........-- ite * et Go) Ma Wh a fed > tp 2m (a 
North Carolina....| 696 585, 484} 446) 479 || Arkansas ......... 1,096; 651) 1,034 896, 1,094 
Biouda! 5 -..--< 193 79 (4) 153; 108 || Washington....... 531.42). 4 ©) | @®.s- 49 
Rpmhiena. —_.....-- 76) 0) 1): | 62} (4) Geafan = 25."5- 523 | 106 ; 120 116 
ee lm BAT 125 ‘i 98 74 
] | California... ...... 245, 509) 703) 569 291 
Michigan.........- 75) 272 439, 455 i Ali-other -5.. =. 2. 161) 161) 158 Tk 131 
Wisconsin........- 3 om © 68 52 |) |__| 
i ae eae 55} 66) ©) | Gf Total. ......115,065) 8,452) 8,105 8, 490, 10,631 
Missouri.......... “073 om if 7081) 318, 466 | | 
j u i i i 
1 Included in all other. 
WATERMELONS. 
Taste 264.—Waiermelons: Carlot shipments, by Siates of origin, for 1919-1921. 
| | j | 
State 1921 | State. * 1919 | 1920 1921 
WelawasO= <5 22s. =k } 499 | Mississippi= <2 <s22s. 223 sae ((2) 95 205 
Maryland...............- | 163 | Bae 4G. ee 3,007 4,845 4, 298 
irginia.... Let 364 || Okjahoma.-............- { 870 | 465 565 
North Carolina.........-. 1,530 || Ar&ansas.--_.....--....-. 268 314 577 
South Carolina........... a27 || Galiprado 62) 5.5 coef. 211 71 166 
Pe ATS. Aaa LL JG 988 ||) Aewoma,. £95 1025 ah 8: oe 121 (1) () 
ce Ee ee eee 5,772 || Washington... ........... 143 195 142 
iryeenpn 742 || Galifornia..........-.-..- 182500! | 3-276 1] 2 3,771 
DA Ss on AG) |) -All.other __. . ..2..<- f 93 Im } 476 
Fon Be SRO Es 867 
Missuurie =.=. )..:-2. 3.2383 a! ny Deena Sveti | 30,850 39,255 | 46,483 
Atabaniye? . 220584 foe 2S Se 1, 486 i 
; i 4 


1 Included in all other. 
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CANTALOUPES. 
TABLE 265.—Cantaloupes: Carlot shipmenis, by States of origin, for 1917-1921. 


= ; = = - 
State. 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | State. 1917 | 1918 Fa 1920 | 1921 
| 
eee meee Pores) | =| — 1 pad lad Ss ies ae 
New Jersey-....-- 99 50 62) 50 SIT | AL | CDOXAS. .cceedos cee @) Q) 1231 (1) 162 
Delaware... ......- 702} 429) 6& 581} 943 || Arkamsas.......... 797| 699) 1,106} 936) 1, 501 
Maryland......... 855} 490) 835) 771) 1,209 || Colorado.....-.-...- 1, 898} 1, 818} 3, 132) 2, 454] 3, 216 
North Carolina....} 1,106} 418) 523) 359) 821 || New Mexico...... 227| 256) 378) 937| 421 
South Carolina....| 157 Silo 200p 20)" 300 Wh Arizona... ...-<.-2 1, 215) 1,169) 1, 832) 1, 164) 1, 474 
Goorgias e822: - 2. 789}. 551). 314) | 389) 640 || Nevada........... 139 36) 36 48 74 
Riorida? +85. 2: =: .4 @) 26) 82! () 32 || Washington.....-. 145) 110) 100) 329) 209 
indiana:<e.. 2... 664). 443 462! 635) 644 || California........- 8, 258) 6, 848/12, 010,13, 100 13,177 
Tlinois -..<<s6x<tms 119) 103 85) 85 97 | ‘All othersas.......2 104 36) 39 75) 65 
Michigan.......... 42 37) 204, 209) 176 Total... ....|17, 430/13, 619/22, 039/22, 377,25, 574 
OWS... Reese 68 43 26) 40 41 
Missouri-e 27.5.5 Q) Q@) () 38| 107 
Tennessee......... 46) 26 () Q) 23 || 
E 1 Included in all other. 
GRAPES. 


TABLE 266.—Grapes: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, for 1919-1921. 


State. i919 | 1920 | 1921 State. 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
a : 3 ~--- 

New Yorks) cc s88.....2.- 3,751 | 6,079 2; AbL™ || *Missourie: <2 22 eeee se ae 36 | 26) () 
Pennsylvania........-.-- 881} 1,245 390 || Washington.............. | 37 @) -| 67 
Delawale. os asec S20-. 228 (@) 44 (@) Californias). Sc ctee es. coe 21,605 | 26,974 | 32,565 
Bhipes ees ce eee | “87 50 GS” AW other -reoe meee 61 74 | 42 
Michipan:.-::s22c22.2.22- | 8,783 | 4,607 1, 287 
TOW cen scae casccccnswces 


| 108 | 106 68 Total: 12a | 30, 349 | 39,205 | 35,888 


1 Included in all other. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.. 


TaBLE 267.—Fruits and vegetables: Yearly unloads of 8 commodities at 10 markets, in 
: carlois, 1916-1921. 


Ps be cient [ Cin- Min- | Kan-| Wash-|*. — 
New | Chi- | aael- ames pes | cin- ae neap- sas | ing- | Total. 


phia. nati olis. | City. | ton. 
a | 
Apples 
TONGS cm mea ote 10,191 | 5,252] 3,342 
1917... .....-|17,996 | 4,335 | 2° 343 
iy ies Sees 11,336 | 4,536 | 2,701 
1919. 10,601 | 6,069 | 2,864 
19S. ON | 11,058 | 7,102 | 3,217 
Tt bapgeag Sane 211,984) 6,634 | 3,416 | 


6-year av- 
erage. ..-|316,528 | 5,655 | 2,980 | 
Cabbage: 
19IGcicaceus 2,070 | 1,366 | 1,565 
MOTT oe ae 12,027} 1,141) 1,325 
1918 2,880 | 1,322] 1,936 
19198 So. t 2,301 | 1,837] 1,662 
19202 52 ocee 2,306 | 1,355] 1,906 
tt 72 Seer = 43,030 | 1,780] 1,962 | 
6-year av- 
erage. ...|3 2,436 | 1,467 | 1,726 | 
Cantaloupes: 
916.222 &.- -- 3,141 1,628 924 
1947. 28-2 2 3, 365 793 815 
1918-536... .= 3,029 | 1,059 493 
19197 Soe eee 3,867 | 1,936} 1,049 
NOE checnn =e 4,213 | 2,061 | 1,091 
1174 hy oF ees 54,781 | 2,186 | 1,258 
6-yéar av- 


erage....| 3,733 1,610 938 


1 Reports incomplete. 

2 An additional 152 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 
3 Including incomplete reports of 1917. 

4 An additional 53 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 
© An additional 152 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 


——— =  “—S ~-””™ 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES—Coutinued. 


Tapie 267.—Fruits and vegetables: Yearly unloads of 8 commodities at 10 markets, in 
carlots, 1916-1921—Continued. 


| . ett ; 

2s chi- | Pbi- | pitts-| st. | Cit Min- | Kan- | Wash- | 
Crop and year. | ya adel- ~_| ein - |neap-| sas | ing- | Total. 

| York. | cago phia. burgh. ced] aan Paul. olis, -| City ee, 
| 

Onions | 
Ee eae | 4,951 1, 450 1,574 1,441 801 284 83 146 230 137 11,197 
tag oa '147666 | 17146| 15606| 1,178| 753| 236| 50] 149] 407] 108 | 1-10, 349 
Sh ie | 4,465 695 | 1,542] 1,208 5AD 276 25 75 389 220 9, 444 
19. 5.1... -| 401 | 1,403| 17398| ’976| 438] 226| 61| 83] 284] 174] 9,844 
nares | 4’072| 17237| 17554] 1,115| 687| 283] 40] 107) 426| 226) 9,747 
ft 2s a ee eS 24,429 | 1,545 1, 482 922 559 | 314 phe | 91 345 196 9, 954 


364 177 | 2 10,089 


| 
6-year av- | | 
erage 24,564 | 1,246{| 1,526] 1,140| 631| 278 55 | 108 
i} / 
Peaches: | 
ety ato eel 3, 395 929 | 1,084 1,459 347 499 84 210 139 | 123 8, 269 
PO eaeet eee | 3,620 | 1,067 827 | 1,167| 348] 495 69| 190} 292 120| 8,195 
MSo. pee = + 3,683} 1,060 892; 1,010 188 415 97 §3 | 205 138 7,771 
Be an 3,935 | 1,357 944 1,221 334 631 128 112 285 158 9, 105 
Thr iinaee Soa 3,506 | 1,267 847 849| 347] 481 36 64] 158 263 | 7,818 
TE hah om ince 144143] 1,326] 1,056| 759] 481] 600 77| 101) 268 148 | 8,959 
6-year av- | | | | 
erage....| 3,714 | 1,168 942 | 1,078| 341] 520} 82| 127} 224 158 | 8,353 
f 
867 | 1,610 | 725 | 1,056 | 2,522 417 | 55,846 
904 | 1,573 | 410 | 1,196 | 2,546 439 | 150, 904 
739 | 1,538 125 2,602} 1,213 | 53,760 
756 | 23047 150 | 498 | 2,521 | 1,000] 54,502 
512 | 2,189] 437] 756 | 2,145 885 | 50, 454 
592 12,857 | 504] 845 | 2,257] 1,153] 55,217 
6-year av- 
erage. .--| 1,969 | 407| 791 | 2,432 851 | 353, 447 
Strawberri } 
Ui ee eee 2,789 251 | 180 318 | 221 ri 6, $36 
Co ma ee ) 2.77% 287 82 199 173 10 5,635 
chee ee | 1,206 255 52} 119} 100 18| 3,278 
IGS Se } 898 232 58 101 50 50 3, 089 
it io | 1,202 80} 49 $4/ 68 75 | 3,028 
Tose ors 61,101 356 | 72| 147) 180] 50 | 4,158 
6-year av- | | 
erage....| 1,660 244 132 | 35) 4,337 
Tomatoes j 
7) er 2, 917 439 300 | 134] 8,162 
ili a 13,310 347 266 105 | 17,341 
URIS en rene 3, 229 191 185 115 6, 609 
iy eal 2) 986 202 935 158 | 6,789 
| aad 3, 153 2138 214 180 | 6, 839 
a |7 2) 872 287 62| 193| 7,645 
6-year av- 
erage. . ..| 33,078 281 244 148 | 37,231 
Total 
nage es 8 50, O74 315 5,123 | 1,635 | 137,367 
ete ee 148,356 467 5,407 | 1,400 1119, 545 
eae 49, 158 771 4,398 | 2,834 | 124,415 
i a 47, 767 942 4,918 | 2,444 | 129, 026 
AOS oe. 46, 934 018 4,812 | 2,878 | 127,881 
J 8 50, 533 "166 | 2,737 | 138,810 
6-year av- | | 
erage. ... 248,769 674 | 1,178 054 | 2,321 |3129, 507 


1 Reports incomplete. 
2 An additional 306 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 
3 Including incomplete reports of 1917. 
_ 4 An additional 74 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 
~ 6 An additional 1,754 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 
6 An additional 822 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 
7 An additional 512 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 
# An additional 3,825 cars received in L. C. L. receipts. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES—Continued. 


TABLE 268.—Mondhly and yearly carlot shipments of 14 commodities {fruits and vege- 
tables) in the U7 States, 1917-1921. 


j ; j 
Crop and year. | Jan. ; Feb. Mar. Apr. | May. aOR 


July. Peel tee oct. | Nov. Dec. | TotaL 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
fr 


ct Epos 2,380 2,153) 2,175 1, 965, 301 755) 1,308) 5, 719)21, 895.14, 
IGIRS CRO TA | 2,362) 3,232! 2,882) 1,647) 347] 229) 1, 149] 2, 359) 8, 070)26, 630 13, 
i) a a 4, 044) 3,679) 2, 063, 1, 430} 189) 1,349] 2, 712 12, 259/32, 666 15, 
eT ee 4,393 4,419 4,378, 2,229) 1,276) 262) 1, $55) 3, 86111, 7, 284 23, 
AES («Ray @) 6, sas 6, 698) may +9 1,476, 404 1, 222 3, 405/13, 498 1 
age 
Ti ¢ tee ot od 1, 286) 4631 503 457) 1,634) 2,121, 753) 1,015) 2, oral 2, 
tutes... tate 1,498 1,735 1,790 3,379) 3,734) 1,594, 645) 1,305) 3, 051) 3, 
gS 2, 182) 2,017) 1,977, 1, 831| 2, 469] 1,438, 557] 1, 152) 2, 137) 2, 
192022 1,931) 2,518) 3,328) 3,935] 2,941) 1,508] 612] 1,095) 1, 399) 4, 
m ae persery erm 2, 852) 2, 293) sian Les (be esc 459) 1, 393) 2, 411 2, 
antaloupes: ! 1 } 
LLY See ED Bet Seek, mein ee BA ay oo eee lessee 3, 468! 5, 852] 5, 564] 2, 308 
I9IBIAG 2. Sam ss We! Cee 51} 4.348) 3,949] 3,922) 1, Thee Ee. 
TE ee ESR: BEE. SEE ee 65| 6,992) 7, 144) 4, 753) 2, 5 MERE ESS 
Te a, S'S BS RS 475, 6,781) 5, 318| 6, 857] 2, 132) 2 
To: Ge OEE 7 ERE BERS, CR 638, 7,974, 8, 636) 5, 990 a 
32 $75) 1, 
21; 69 421) 1,256) 1, 
105} “gi Bim 1, 767; 1, 
| 
4| 460) 2, $37/15, 023 11, 3 - 


is 
ow 
RS 
peat 
Etee 
EE 
3! 
Be 
es 


1 2 3, 169 46, 679 ee 
isi] 395, 695, 653 3 
365| 980 $32) 596) 1, 
| 79) 1,399) 1, “i 1,2 * 
678) 1,434] 2,740 4,068 1, 
1,023! 1, 799) 2, 290) 1,177] 1,921| 3,075) 4,211| 2, 41 
" 949) 1, 189, "2, 462 1, 844} 1, 909) 3, 522) 2, 953, 1, 
22 1,933) 4, 242) 1, 030) 1, 918| 3,675, 4,910. 2, 
724) 2 511) 2, 559 1, 482) 2,048) 3, 36 3,65 L 
tee eo 41 5, 149) 5,743/11, 031) 3,968. 
SAG: BEE? [oo] 4, 119} 6, 336) 5,185] 3,625] 193’... 22 
ee: Os ome he 9, 21611, 277| 6,485, 104.) 
Pag he OS ea BE a P< Pa 5) 6, 881) 6, 528 1,638) 
ots 1, 429) 9, 335| 7,178] 5,107) 32.-.....].-...- 
ee [ose 2 222.71, 954] 8, 820] 2; 75a) 1, 388, 
a 2, 417| 3,079] 4,850) 3,634) 
bea Eee paver 2 1, 512) 5, 53S! 3, 976) 1,279 
7451 229; 12 44) 1,228! 2,904) 2,741) 2, 
1,150} 817) 480) | 686| 2; 300) 3,333 2, 
506, 792 434) 76) 243) 1,936, 2,943 ia 2, 
| 
oss! ve 9, 745 14, 719 15, 488 12, 910,14, 292 23, 542 13, 
S5S|L1, 525 12, 720 16, 959 14, 156 LL, 119) 841 24 902 15, 
i te 42919, 883 13, 303 13, 855113, 626/22, 257 32, 535.17, 
7 See ae |12, 883) 8, 725112, 772 8,4 ae 960/14, 777 15, 622 13, 592 vg 155 31, 522 25, 
BOM ne 453 ieee '14,, 106/11, 970116, 154/14, 893 i 98717, 645/17, 041\16, 115126, 04043, 250 16, 738 
ie 383] 6, 505| 6, 439] 640)......]...-. F._.-- foc. 
1 Te 1,417; 177, 31 rr: Sppeeet c) fe eee 
1| 4,598| 2,265) 147) 101) 34). fo. fo 
44 Fe 3, 47: nt 4 Qe 
675 6,002) 1,763 1) 13; 
4) 2,961] 2,538 2,364 1 eo L 
1, 568| 3, 028| 1, 967| 2, 124| 3,171] 1,361 
1, 924| 3,070| 1,471| ” 850) 2,798, 1, 899 
763} 3,186) 2, 199) 4, 594) 3,539) 4,4 
2, 754] 4,392) 1,861 1,071) 2, ' 
299} 4,986 15,011] 8,856) 1,677 
6, 417 20, 199]10, 299) 2, 17 = 
: 1, 086/11, 24819, 872/12, 243) 1, Se Wee 
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SUGAR. 


Tasie 269.—Sugar: Production in the United States and its possessions, 1856-57 to 
1921-22.) 


Data for 1912-13 and subsequently beet sugar, also Louisiana and Hawaii cane sugar, estimated by 
United States Department of Agriculture: Porto Rico, by Treasury Department of Porto Rico; Philippine 
Islands, production estimated by the Philippine Department of Agriculture and exports for years ending 
June 30. For sources of data for earlier years, see Yearbook for 1912, p. 650. A short ten is 2,000 pounds. 


Cane sugar (chiefly raw). 


LEE 2] pips |e eet ee ys See dec Bee nt EN Sy i RNa rere 
Year. eveay | = Total. 
Bicerd Louisi- Other Porto Hea ee 

: ana. States.? Rico. ~ 4) Finds 3 | 

t | 
SS SS SS eS 
Average: Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Shoritons.| Short tons. | Short boned se tons. 
1856-57 to 1860-61....|........... 132, 402 5.978 | > %5,3BL4._......... | 46,446 | 260, 180 
1861-62 to 1865-65... 269| 74,036 He tS ae 54,488 | 202,503 
1866-67 to 1870-71... 448 44; 768 See) OG 1144_ | ss asa 81, 485 226, 633 
1871-72 to 1875-76... 403 67,341 4113 87, 606 () 119,557 | 279,020 
1876-77 to 1880-81... 470 | 104,920 5,327|  76,579|  27,040| 169,067! 383,403 
1881-82 to 1885-86... 692 | 124, 968 7, 280 87, 441 76,075 | 189,277 485, 633 
1886-87 to 1890-91... 1,922 | 163,049 8, 439 70,112} 125,440| 186,129 555, 091 
1391-92 to 1895-96...) 19,406 | 268,655) 6, 634 63,280 { 162,538 | 286,629} 807,142 
1896-97 to 1900-1901.-| 58/287 | 282/399 4,405 61,292 | 282/585 | 134,722)  §23'680 
1901-2 to 1905-6. ..._. 939,730 | 352,053 12)126| 141,478| 403'308| 103,978) 1,257,673 
1906-7 to 1910-11... 479,153 | 348,544 13,664 | 282,136 | 516,041 | 145,832 | 1,785,370 
103,152 | 355,611! 75,011 | 1,082,705 
100,576 | 437,991 | 123,108 | 1,252, 984 
138,096 | 367,475 82,855 | 1,107,160 
151,088 | 426,248 | 125,271} 1,359)745 
oS SS Fee | 312,921 77, 162 13,440 | 214,480 | 429,213 | 138,645 | 1,485, 861 
ul a eee | 483, 612 257, 600 14,560 | 206,864 | 440,017} 132,602| 1,535,255 
ae | 463°628 | 380,800 13,440 | 230,095 | 521,123] 167,242) 1,776,328 
$908-9. ccc. .2.....| 495,884 | 397,600 16,800 | 277,093 | 535,156 | 123,876 | 1,776,409 
i ee | 512,469} 364, 000 11/200] 346,786 | 517,080} 140,783 | 1,892,328 
1910-11...... EPR te Be | 510,172 | 342,720 127320| 349840 | 566,821] 164,658 | 1,946,531 
2 Oe oes | 599,500 | 352,874 8,000} 371,076 | 595,088 | 205,046 ' 2,131, 534 
Jo So eee 692,556 | 153,573 9,000} 398,004 | 546,524 | 5345,077| 2 144,734 
2 ee ae | 733°401 | 292° 698 7,800 | 351,666 |  612,000| > 408,339 | 2,405,904 
RIB ae 2h sl see: 722,054 | 242,700 3)920| 346,490| 646,000 | © 421,192| 2,382) 356 
ES Sea eee 874,220 | 137,500 1,120] 483,590 | 592,763 | 5412274 - 2,501, 467 
ac Be eee 820,657 | 303,900 7,000 | 503,081 | 644,663 | 425,266 | 2,704,567 
Bie Fok es) os 765,207 | 243/600 2°240| 453,794 | 576,700) 474,745 | 2,516,286 
un ey ee 760,950 | _ 280,900 3,500 ,002 | 600,312} 453,346 | 2,505,010 
ee ee ree 726,451 | 121,000 15125 | 485,071 | 556,343 | 466,912 | 2,356,902 
Se Ree 1,089,021 | 169, 127 6,987 | 489,818 | 521,759 | 608,499 | 2,885,211 
ce: at Soars eae 1,020,489 | 324,431 ihe 7, ly ARS aetna maton sds ire PGE 


1 Census returns give production of beet sugar for 1899 as $1,729 short tons; for 1904, 253,921; 1999, 501,682; 
roduction of cane sugar in Louisiana for 1839, 59,974 short tons; 1849, 226,001 hogsheads; 1859, 221,726 hogs- 
4 S; 1869, 80,706 hogsheads; 1879, 171,706 hogsheads; 1889, 146,062 short tons; 1898, 278,497 short tons; 

1899, 159,583; and 1909, 325,516 short tons; came sugar in other States, 1839, 491 shert toms; in 1849, 21,576 
hogsheads; in 1859, 9,256 hogsheads; in 1869, 6,337 hogsheads; in 1879, 7,166 hogsheads; in 1889, 4,580 short 
tons; in 1899, 1,691; and in 1969, 8,687 short tons. 

2 Includes Texas only, subsequent to 1902-3. Unofficial returns prior to 1913-19. 

3 Exports for years ending June 30. 
- 2h regs data not available for this period. Production in 1878-79, 1,254 short tons; in 1879-80, 1,304 
short tons. 

> Production. 
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SUGAR—Continued. 
Tasie 270.—Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 1912-1921, 


Area and production of sugar beets.! 


Item and year. 


——$ | —K q— Ke qc qjqyqy—q_— lc \quu ——_ 


29 88 978 
18 78 882 
49 21 79 872 
. Bee eras 33 17 71 815 
er cent 0 Dp 
7 an a eee 90. 50 | 86.69 | 78.32 | 91.31 | 91.63 | 91.28 | 96.96 | 71.33 | 88.54 89.08 
fp ee ee ene 88.91 | 93.48 | 78.56 | 90. 100. 66 | 91.20 |101.21 | 91.48 | 89.63 | 92.36 
Beets paid for (1,000 short 
tons): | 
7, ee | 1,074 | 2,325] 396] 1,313] 718 | 436 | 1,390! 190] 696 8,538 
es ae pase nee a a - ' 1,046 | 2,279 380 | 1,153 773 264 | 1,152 148 583 | 7,782 
ield per acre (short tons 
1920... Sooee ees ae eer eeeee ' 8.74) 10.58) 877] 878) 9.93 | 8.86 | 12.35 9.19} 8.75 9.79 
473 Eee ee 8.67 | 11-39 | 9.18 7-80 | 10.72 §.10 | 10-26 | 8.821! 8.23 9.55 
Farm value (1,000 dollars): | | 
C2 CE Se 52a OS 14, 096 loz, 627 | 4,787 |13,236 | 8,587 | 4,313 16,713 | 1,940 | 8,026 | 99,324 
Waals. See eet 5 SS 7,841 114) 316 | 2,280 | 7,002 | 5,076 | 1,583 | 6,341 | 1,034 3,681 | 49,154 
Se a growers per short ton | 
(dollars): 
i eee A eae oe | 13.13 11. 88 | 12.10 | 10.08 | 11.96 | 9.89 | 12.03 | 10.20 | 11.52] 11.63 
cL es ee ee ete ce | 7.50} 6.28 | 6.00} 6.07 | 6.57| 6.00] 5.51} 7.06] 6.26 6.32 
Factories operating (number): | m4 | i : 3 
Lal ripe OO So SE Bn 17 5 5 1 5 12 97 
1908 oe oe ee L Oi Ws 7 17 5 5 i8 5 ll 92 
Average length of campaign | 
(days): 
j 7. ee 90 98 72 87 110 100 102 80 70 91 
19305 232 Set... een | 84 95 71 106 62 78 51 60 76 
Sugar made (chiefly refined): | a 
1920 (1,000 short toms)..... 168 294 57 166 47 163 21 §3 | 1,089 
1921 (1,000 short tons) ...-- 171 295 57 122 105 26 156 14 74) 1; 
Sugar beets used: = eas 
Area harvested— 
1920 (1,000 = Lee 123 220 45 150 a 49 113 21 79 872 
1921 (1, we Seres)) 22s - 121 | 200 41 148 72 33 112 17 71 815 
Average yield per acre— 
1920 (short toms)--.-..- 8. 56 9.85 | 8.97 | 832] 9.26] 7.77] 11.20] 8.16] 8.07 9.17 
re 1921 Ses tons)-- 222. 8. 62 | 10.79 | 8.57 | 7.55 | 10.12 61] 9.66) 7.96) 7.69 9.10 
eets worked— 
1920 (1,000 short tons).| 1,052 | 2,166 | 405 | 1,244 |- 670 | 382 | 1,261 i69| 642| 7,991 
1921 (1,000 short tons) -.| 1,040 | 2,15 355 | 1,117 730 248 )1,08: 133 548 | 7,414 
? , ? : 2 
anelyae of beets: : 
*ercentage of sucrose— j 
1920 (per cent)........ 17.66 | 15.81 16.26 | 15.79 | 15.74 | 15.44 | 15.62 | 15.86} 15.45 | 15.99 
- 1921 ‘oe cent) 22 .25.-2 17.80 | 15.66 | 17.45 | 13.28 | 16 60 | 13.41 | 16.52 13.47 | 15.41 | 15.77 
urity coefficient— | | 
1920 (per cent)...-..... 81.44 | 85.15 | $6.42 | 84.04 83.94 | 82.45 | 84.27 | 82.53 ect 8.96 
1921 (per cent) ...-..-- 81.46 | 83.28 | 86.54 | 81.68 | 84.55 | 81.41 | 84.72] 82.11 | 81.89! $3.09 
Recovery of sucrose: / : | 
Percentage of weight of | } 
bLeets— | : 
1920 (per cent).......- 15.97 | 13.60 13.98 | 13.34 | 13.37 | 12.31 | 12.89 | 12.40 | 13.06} 13.63 
1921 (per cent) Seu gen 16.48 | 13.66 | 15.99 | 10.95 | 14.43 | 10.46 | 14.37 | 10.59 | 13.50) 13.76 
Percentage of sucrose in | 
heets— 
1920 (per cent)........ 90.43 | 86.02 $5.98 | 84.48 | 84.94 | 79.73 | 82.52 | 7818 | 84.48} $5.24 
= 1921 (per cent)..--....- 92, 58 | 87.23 | 91.63 | 82.45 | 86.93 | 78.00 | 86.99 | 78.62 | 87.61 | 87.25 
oss: } 
4820 (per Cent) -. 2. se |. ot 69| 221 | 2.28) 2.45| 237] 3.13) 2.73) 3.46) 2.40 2. 36 
IGA (per ceny)- = 4-_ -s55--4 1.32 | 2.00-; 1.46] 2.33 | 2.17 2.95 | 2:15.) 22. 8841. OL 2.01 


1 Acreage and production of beets are credited, as in former reports, to the State in which the beets were 
made into sugar. z 
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SUGAR—Continued. 
niin 270.—Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 1912-1921— 
Continued. 
United States. 
ss Jiem. ; - 
| | 
1912 1913 1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 
ut TO Gee: | le ewe ey ecg emaeieg GAL MRC lacs | or pe > 
Planied (1,000 acres)..-....... SA pee 635 515,| 664 768 807 690 890 978 | 882 
Harvested (1,006 aeres)......-.- 555 580 483 6il 665 | 665 594 692 872 | 815 
Per cent of planted Se Pe See 91.33 | 93.94 | 92.02 | 86.57 | 82.42 | 86.13 | 77.77 | 89.15 | 91.73 
Beets paid he (1,000 tons)... -.| | 5,648 | 5,886 | 5,585 | 6,511 | 6, 228 | 5,980 | 5,949 | 6,421 | 8,538 | 7,782 
Yield per acre (tons) .....-.. .-| 10.20 | 10.10 | 11.60 | 10.70! 9.36" 9.00] 10.01 | 9.27] 9.79 |) 9.55 
Farm valve (1,600 dollars)... .. 32, 871 |33, 491 )30, 438 36,950 38,139 44, 192 |59, 494 75, 420 99,324 | 49, 154 
Price to growers per ton (dol- ; 

A er ay rn od acme 5.82] 5.69; 5.45) 5.67) 6.12] 7.39 | 10.00 | 11.74] 11.63; 6.32 
Factories operating (number). 73 71 60 67 | 74 91 89 89 97 | 92 
Barve length of campaign | | 

(UE: as See eae 86 85 85 92 80 74 | 81 78 | 91 |} 76 
ae made, chiefly refined | | | 
(1,000 short tons)...........- | 693 733 722 874 821 | 765 761 726 | 1,089 | 1,020 
Sugar beets used: | | 
Area harvested (1,000 acres)| 335 580 483 611 5} 665) 594 692 | 872 | 815 
Average yield per acre | } | 
RSMOUE, LOUS).....—----<-2> | 9.41 | 9.76 | 10.90| 10.10] 8.90| 8.46) 9.39| 8.50] 9.17 9.10 
Beets worked (1,000 short tons)| 5,224 | 5,659 | 5,288 | 6,150 | 5,920 | 5,626 | 5,578 | 5,888 | 7,991| 7,414 
Analysis of beet: | 
Percentage of sucrose 2....| 16.31 | 15.78 | 16.38 | 16.49 | 16.30 | 16.28 | 16.18 | 14.48 | 15.99 | 15.77 
Purity coefficient * (per 
Reviess cr: wiz <b aces | 84.49 | 83.22 | 8.89 | 84.38 | 84.74 | 83.89 | 84.70 | 82.84 | 83.96 | 83.09 
Recovery of sucrose: 4 | | 
Percentage of weight of 
(EPRUbrsES Ad oza2 clos Sette 13.26 | 12.96 | 13.65 | 14.21 | 13.86 | 13.60 | 13.64 | 12.34 | 13.63 | 13.76 
Percentage of sucrose in 
OMS send 22s ancc secs se | $1.30 | 82.13 | 83.33 | 86.17 | 85.03 | 83.54 | 84.30 | 85.22 | 85.24] 87.25 
Loss (per cent)>. ........-. 3-05.) 2.82 POU Bin) We ae 2.44] 2.68 2.54] 2.14 2.36 2.01 


2 Based upon weight of beets. 
* Percentage of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 
4 5 Rercentage of sucrose actually extracted by factories. 
ercentage of sucrose (based upon the weight of beets) remaining in molasses and pulp. 


TABLE 271.—Cane-sugar production of Louisiana, 1911-1921. 


[Figures for 1920 are from returns made before the end of the season, and are subject to revision.] 


| } 
Average Cane used for sugar. Molasses made.! 
Factories sugar 
eet ene in opéra- SUEBE made 
} tion per ton Area. | AVetage} Produc- Total Per ton 
} of cane. = | per acre. | tion. . of sugar 
i | 
Ks 
Number. Shorttons., Pounds. | Acres. |Shorttons.| Short tons.| Gallons. | Gallons. 
188 | 352, 874 120 310, 000 19 5, 887,292 | 35, 062, 525 99 
126 | 153,573 142 197, 000 11 2, 162, 574 | 14, 302, 169 93 
153 | 292) 698 139 | 248, 000 17 4,214,000 | 24,046, 320 82 
149 | 242°7 152 | 213, 000 15 | 3,199,000 17, 17, 443 71 
136 | 137,500 135 | 183,000 il 2,018,000 12, 743, 000 93 
150 | 3063, $00 149 221, 000 18 4,072,000 | 26, 154,000 86 
140 | 243° 600 128 244° 000 15.6 | 3,813,000 30,728, 000 126 
_ 134 | 280, 900 135 | 231,200 18 4,170,000 | 28, 049, 000 100 
121 121, 000 129 | 179,900 10.5 L 833,000 12,991,000 107 
122 | 169,127 136. 1 182, 843 13.6 2, 492° 524 | 16, 856, 867 100 
124 324,431 | 155.2] 226,366 18.5 | 4,180,780 25,423,341 78 


1 Figures for molasses, 1911-1914, are as reported by the Louisiana Suga Planters’ Association; figures 
for later years as reported by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


‘ 
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SUGAR—Continued. 
TaBLe 272.—Area of sugar cane and production of cane sirup, United States, 1920 and 
ETAL. 
| Total cane area. | are on for Sirup meade. 
State. i 
| y901 | 1920 
| Acres Acres Acres. Ar 
Senth Cantina 29%). 5 ee H 8, 700 8, 200 8, 200 
ere CR RS RRR Pie 61,100| 53,100| 45,200 
a PEE SER PE ae, 34,000 | 28,000] 30,009 
SRMoras F1 S ot ee | 71,600 | 55,000 | 60,000 
Mississipga Sate <>. fA Be Se | 39,200 33, 100 33, 700 
Wesisiarge | 121i A Re I | 283/100} 2587300] 21/500. 
Wexagt 58 3-1 Me Lee ee 18,000 | 16,400] 12,000 
Apkanisnss: << Sere. siey ee. ob 3, 000 3, 200 2, 400 
otal a. to 50 Bry eet ee 174, 100 


Note.—Care has been taken to exclude sorghum from the above estimates, since this crop is sometimes 
confused with sugar cane. The production of molasses (a by-product from sugar) in Louisiana is forecast 
at 22,568,000 gallons for 1921, as compared with 16,357,000 gallons in 1920. 


TaBLe 273.—Total and per capita sugar supply of the Uniied States, 1901-1920. 


The Beans Be shown below consists of domestic production, plus imports, minus exports, and is 
quoted from the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1913, pp. 560-561, fcr all years except 1919. 
Figures for 1919 are based upon the Bureau of Crop Estimates reports on production and the Bureau cf 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce reports on exports and imporis. The average per — supply is com- 
puted from the Census estimates of population for June 1, each year. No allowance been made for 
sugar carried over from cue fiscal year to the next. . 


Supply 
{(‘consump- 
tion”’) of 


Supply 
\(consump- 
tion’’) of 


;, bupply 
tion’’) cf 
Year 
ending 
June 30. 


Island, and year end- 
ing Sept. 30. 


eek @ 


. )Shorttons.; 
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SUGAR—Continued. 
TaBLe 274.—Cane sugar production ef Hawai, 1913-1920. 


[Figures for 1920 are subject to revision.] 


Sugar 
made. 


195, 267 
186) 062 


83, 569 
104, 988 


116, 630 
135, 896 


126, 113 
128) 831 
521,579 
555, 727 


= Average extraction 
Cane used for sugar. of sugar. 
Total 
| area | 
ar.| Average in cane. | Per cent | Per short 
ee | yield |Pzroduction. of cane. ton 

{ per acre. | of cane. 

Acres. |Shorttons.| Shorttons.| Acres. | Per cent.| Pounds. 
52, 1,790,000 | 108, 200 10, 91 218 
50, 800 | 31] 1,505,000 | 115, 400 11. 67 233 
19, 800. 45] 884,000 42, 700 9.45 189 
21, 900 41 897,000 | 42, 800 11.70 234 

| 

19, 200 46 876,000 | 38, 500 13.31 266 
19, 900 48 947, 000 | 44, 300 14,35 2387 
21,500 51} 1,167,000 47, 100 11.35 228 
21, 500 48 | 1,034,000 | 45, 400 12. 46 239 
113, 100 41 | 4,657,000 | 236,500 | 11,20 | 224 
114, 100 39 | 4,473,000 | 247’ 900 12. 42 | 248 
119, 700 40] 4,744,000} 239,900 12, 65 | 253 
_ a = ae 8 ne 800 11. 88 238 
‘ 5,220, 5, 100 12. 35 247 
115,419 42 | 4/859) 494 | 246332! 12.90 244 
rd a8 - oa hed 239, 800 12. 46 249 
ey 900, 000" | 202. 225221 12, 49 250 
114/600 39 | 4)476,000 |.......... | 4224 | 244 
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TABLE 275.—Sugar: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


The following kinds and grades have been included under the head of sugar: Brown, white candied. 
caramel, chancaca (Peru), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panela. The following have been excluded: 
“Candy” (meaning confectionery), confectionery, glucose, grape sugar, jaggery, molasses, and sirups. 
See ‘‘ Genera] note,” Table 125. 


| Average, 1909-1913 1918 


/ 
Country. | | 
| Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 


1919 1920 


Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT- | 
ING COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,009 
pounds. : pounds. pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 
Austria-Hungary....- 4; S841), G97, G50lS. Soe <= as Soe. es Seer seas 35 132, 595 1s 
Barhadocn.- =-<->-45- | 1 466) 51, 65 74,384). . Sse... .. 113, 819) .<=<.2enk 116,043 
Helpiom st. EF PA, 7e4l 308.952) Ab aan. | See 110,294) 50,222) 127,356| 159, 333 
Bray sees ets | 1 234 254, 926 231 153, 063 240, 612 
British Guiana....... 112, 224 210 340) eo 186, 234}. cxcaece 187, 658 
Gale. tapes 1,312 7, 293, 915) S51 8, 995, M75). <5 ae | eee. 
Dominican Republic.| 21,533 ” 264, 624 798] 7357, 885}-c.ceeee es 2 
Dutch East Indies. . . 7,124 3,395, 304, 6, 195) 45115, S14 oe oe eee wie 
Tene Ee ee i ae Cy ee a eign etige Rie 144, 140) 2 2222.0 163,520 
Rrances. thee oe. e ces 372,395 136,914, 1, 254, 263 173, 835) 1,332,178) 186, 247 
Germany...........-- 6,973} 1, 72) i SS Ba ete Beat ne ome Bosses = oe 203, 166 14, 162 
Guadeloupe. ..-...... ”300| BA G51) CS Ses eee ae | 2 Aes 
STIBIQUC.= 22 =... 2 461) 45, 661). Sa | GUE eee 
Mauritius. ........... 14) 403, 931 667, 610 i} 402, 262 
Netherlands........-.- 165, 443) 51,027; 105, 134 , 240 92,826) 167, 827 
Pers: Pee oer ee 1, 451 436, 485 195] - “599, 920) 228.4 SEE SS 
Philippine Islands...| 7,900 602, 425 3, 261| 299 de 5,379| 397,579 
aces Hh SS oe 34 $5,240 een eee ree RBI SS [eae 2S 
MSSURS oo eae phe ee | (C7 ] rie Aes! BERR ORE Se) A OOS reme| oe ts aSoS | Paeeee Pemerios sal eae Sse 
Trinidad and Tobago. 11,045 78, 634 53] 84/685]. 252 eee 111, 948 
PRINCIPAL IMPORT- | 
ING COUNTRIES. | 
Argentina...........- | 103, 380 144] — 73,489 21) 181,318 
‘Australia............. 152, 465] ° 535| 117,770 1,956) 252, 683 
British India..-......| 1,431,980] 53, 222) 1,190, 562! °71,221) 941, 930 
British South Africa. - 61, 282 1,513 45, 091 5, 533 9, 561 
Canada... Soda 595, 785 1,639] 657; 926 6,872, 1,059, 898 
Ciile:s.c on Ba ee. 169, 931 181] 195,774, 7,249, 198,022 
China ob eee 687,243] 29, 867| 1, 165, 173| "905 691, 717 
Denmarks->s 2-5. 25-< 43,627 45,073 i 23, 263 4,142 
Meypt...2--t ace 86,041! 16,171} 40,704) 37,659, 27,574 
dnoiind.... 20. ne 100, 153).-2----64, Fo WeWees a 62, 468 
Ttalyes ose. 18, 499 603 81, 638 235) 175, 224 
Fann 0: "555 of 353,885} 120,407] 496,720] 259,193). 606, 457 
New Zealand........-. 125,924, 126,955} 112,974 2, 335) 131) 340 
Norway: ite oe 104 651|22= 2 eee 2 75 635). e Sseest 187, 229 
| igciecih: Seeger: POSE ee ae 218, 703 13,114) 124,875 3,701 82,557 
Portugal -22 3. 72 2—5.- 79, 262)... .- 222: 44,301 wigcotl 64, 741 ! 
Suigapore--4 4.322 163, 220 95,878] 415,363) 358, 265).........-|------.--- 
Switzerland.......... 236, 403)-.-------- TEU RRS Se | 231, 322 
| 
United Kingdom..... 3, 707, 211 65, 207 2, 016, 755 1, 804) 3, 509, 118 2,867) 3,035, 175 5, 212 
United States.......- 4, 245, 034 79, 368) 5 170, 976; 407,296) 7,023,620} 1, 475, 408) x 073, 760| 924,192 
Other countries... .... 9547557| 287,612} 373,963] 190,257| ”406,141| °743,905| | 424, , 136) 548, 728 
Tatas |14, 250, 121/14, 944, 141/12, 993, 315)14, 794 » 263)17, 327, 573)18, 835, = 16, 863, Be 4,154, 9 S 
i 
1Four-year average. 2 One-year average. 3 Three-year average. 


a 
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SUGAR—Continned. 
‘Taste 276.—Sugar production of undermentioned countries, campaigns of 1909-10 to 
1919-20. 
BEET SUGAR (RAW). 
; f { { 1 
Average | 
Country. ore to! 1915-16 | 1916-17 1917-18 | 1918-19 | 1919-20 | 1920-21 
1913-i4. | 


F puew » 
: } 
ne AMERICA | Short tons. |Short tons. |Short tons. \sthrect foes. \Gibaré tons, \Shart toes, Skortfons. 


‘United States............ 609,620 | 874,220 | 820,657 | 765,207 | 760,950 726,451 | 1,090, 021 
“Da 2 a ae a | 11, 457 19, 758 | 8,512| 11, 688 25,046 | 18, 920 38, 823 
igs a ee 621, 077 | 893, 978 829,169 | 776,895 | 785,996 | 745,371 | 1,128,844 
———————— SS ee —_—_—— ——————— 
EUROPE | 
J a ae epee TL, RE RO ae a RS ere |......-...-] 5,657 | 15,432 
i: nn i | 276,075} 119 m6 140,473 ; 135,869| 77,954! 151,515 | 267,859 
¥ garia eee 1 FT 7, 688 | 12,777 9,945 | 11,543 | ots 13, 074 8, 267 
zechoslovakia.........-. ETT 5 oR ea | eee iY lei Ss SO 687,553 | 559,325| 770,386 
Dereetingtgs se | "127, 602 | 143, 475 | 123,584 149, 653 | 117,836 | 176,368! 131, 922 
| 
MEMOS inicisecee see 8 | 759,426} 149,802) 204,405 220, 752. 121,374} 170,969 | 370,032 
Cin) a ee 2, 296, 131 | 1,678, 402 | 1,721,250 1,726,483 | 1,483,807| $08,304 | 1,211,944 
Haparye 0-8 467,742 | "303,999 | '289'107| '173,021| ' 97,5:7|  12,477| ” 36,376 
Italy. at ae tae | 02, = 675 | | 165, 781 | 159,690 | 102,100} 119,524 185,001 149, 913 
ugoslavia.............-- ae = = 5 eee. eee eee ee eee bee ers eee 
Netherlands.............. | 246,341 | 263, 826 | 286,102 214,891 | 181,986 | 263,110} 314, 486 
Poland - =i Se ee.) ate | | 279,874 |... je. Se re eR pee 5 198, 414 188, 493 
ori. oh Vs | FE cad DEERE Coen Corer rer Cee eee 1, 213 16, 534 
ip fees a a | 1,726, 231 1, 823, 602 | 1, 456,800 1,133, 804 | 317,793 85,537} 55,115 
Lone 115,727 | 117,334, 139,280! 154,317| 169,223 91,089 | 104,456 
Pll... fore l URSET GeE Ty! | emi SS a ae ee Pee See ae 180, 777 
Switzerland.-............ 4, 390 | 2, 646 | TiS) Say 2a 8 Dae Tees Rae ees |e See 
Wipiaterte =. tooo 7, 819, 296 | (76 221, 950 | 4, 532, 620 | 4,013, 436 | 3,378, 340 | 2, 722, 053 | 3, 824, 992 
OCEANIA ll i 
imnsiehlint see: 225. 28. 719 | 627 2, 182 | UE oe ans Ss 2 ee 
Grand total........| 8,441,092 | 5,816,555 | 5,363,971 4,792,285 | 4,164,336 | 3, 467,424 | 4, 953, S36 
CANE SUGAR. 
| / 
NORTH AMERICA. — | | j 
United States: | 
Louisiana............ 301,173 | 137,500}  303,900| 243,600| 280,900/ 121,600! 169,127 
ci: ek 9, 664 1, 120 7,000| — 2,240 3,500} 1,125 6, 987 
Eicon a ee 567,495 | 592,763} 644,663 576,700| 600,312| 556,343| 521,759 
Bertaicd. s,s... 363,474 | 483,590 | 503,081 | 453, 794 406,002 | 485,071 | 489,818 
youn islands ee 9, 212 15, 000 6,720} 6,048 10, 080 13, 888 | ee | 
erica: 
Pritish Honduras..... 575 | El lhe pom sete (en 2am et (Fee nana tl Un em eS I Beko A: 
GcctaRier =... -.... 2, 922 5, 740 Ch ae ae Bo 2I5 | 3 Dalek Sate 
Guatematey peaOeee TTS 8, 284 33, 069 33, 069 33, 069 25,142| 14,816 |... 
(2 DDD SRE S | FHSS SSS Bm) ee rae ea (ee St | ee IR (ie ee See) pa eee 
Nicaragua......-...-- 5, 000 10, 000 15,000 | 12,000 12, 000 16,000 |.........- 
alwador.. ii... - 13, 616 18.818). 2 2 Fete | 20, 385 30, 515 15 ae ee 
Mexieo- ugg 163, 000 71, 650 55, 115 38, 580 78,400} 103,049} 110,230 
es ies 
British— | 
rapes ee. 9. 5. 55 12,919 12, 218 20, 769 19, 181 14,679 18,667 | 11,396 
Barbados:-:. /.:.2..--- 27,788 82, 411 77, 691 58, 195 84, 304 77, 983 62, 957 
qemaica eee = 23, a 25, yr 43, i 38, gat 48, 160 52, 500 42, 560 
ontserrat........... 5 151 151 
Bt. Christopher....... 13, 252 10, 244 19, 040 LE Reaetieg ee! NE a Beet 
a panda. Paes atte , aa 5, ee 5, 011 3, a 4 a 4, ad 5, 682 
. Vincent........... 599 1 560 
Trididad and Tobago.|__51, 275 65, 881 71, 939 79, 140 50, 687 53, 592 65, 426 
Sabet F592. 5.1.8 2,295, 353 | 3, 436,649 | 3,441,771 | 3,957,061 | 4,596,710 | 4,209, 349 | 4, 408, 365 
Dasninican Republic...| 106,539 | "140,443 | "149,943 172,800 | ” 186, 225, 920 | 229, 278 
—a | j 
Guadeloupe......-. 40, 917 39, 256 35, 690 eS ee ae ee [oo ee. 
Martiniaue......... | 42, 567 37, 968 23, 017 22,831; 11,230 |... -....... | ae eee 
eo eapperemereneees 4,065,301 | 9,220, 530 | 5,464, 616 5, 786, 110 » 6,477,657 | 5,970, 919 | 6, 124,296 
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TABLE 276.—Sugar production of undermentioned couniries, campaigns of 1909-10 to 
1919-20—Continued. 


CANE SUGAR—Continued. 


T 
Average | 
Country. 1909-10 to| 1915-16 | 1916-17 | 1917-18 | 1938-19 | 1919-20 | 1920-21 
1913-14. | 
SOUTH AMERICA. | 
Shorttons. | Shorttons. | Shoritons. | Shorttons. | Shorttons. | Shorttons. |Shorttons. 
Argentina... _............. 193,853 | 164,572 669 97,085 | 139,463 | 328,095 | 230,990 
Brazil Dak how, EG. 38,274 | 486,114 492,728 | 440,479 | 496,035 | 579,959 
mana: . 
British. Voge... . 28s. 106,194 | 128,007 107,520 106, 400 
ne eR ees 12,571 O00) 85,0204 © 22.957 }-—- -&960 |... ee ee 
LST See eee eee 1, 363 2,355 i waS 4.2 AS 
ares Venn en el | 2107608} 304, 236 316, 890 | 336,000} 392,000 | 385,805 
ne ps 
Side cas. Sucks 562,873 | 1,094,378 | 922, 969 1,226,395 | 1,308,154 
EUROPE . 
Sreifa eee. 17,059| 4,700 5, 053 7,452 6, 864 
Sa Se ———— 
ASIA. | | 
British India-_.........-- 2,614,326 | 2,950,080 | 3,057,600 | 3,708,320 | 2,617,440 | 3,361,086 | 2,760,800 
Wormi0ea..<- 1927299 | “361,518 | 7504,807| “518,089 | °379,323] 321,614} "385,895 
Japan...- | 75, 718 ec ve S01 99,914| 141,438{ 102,498 |__....0...- Ligases 
Se ee | 1,513,736 | 1,796,558 | 2,008, 521 | 1,960, 118 | 4,478, 103 | 1,472,796 | 1, 578,657 
Philippine Islands. ..._.._ | 479,47 | ° 412,274.) "425,266 | “474,745 | "453,346 | "466,912 608, 499 
Totsied. £2... 285. | 4, 566,526 | 5,598,821 | 6,096,198 | 6, 802,730 | 5,030,640 | 5, 622, 408 | 5,333, 761 
APRICA. | / / | 
We een 67,128 | 109,088 | 112,080 87, 620 | 83, 663 99, 207 88, 184 
Mauritins...........---.-. | 233/671 | 236,463 | 230,419 | 248,531 | 278, 187 385 
Rigtak- oc} ss 4ssee- Pac | 88,165 | 112,000 | 128,240 | 119,000] 164, 0:0 176, 368 
Portuguese East Africa...| 27,800 41, 128 40, 406 47) 926 22, 724 44) 092 
Wem s-ceshs..- a... | 41,658 43,320 49) 604 46, 462 55,115 44’ 092 
Pee | | 458,492 | 541,999 560, 749 638,121 
OCEANTA. ; | | | 
| 
Aaediin .-- 2-72 216,331 | 179,788 | 216,201 c 219, 358 | 183,925 
fT ER aie + ol Gey $4,629 105,577 | 134,992 | 109,014; 72,070 65, 138 
Lr a ae | 300,960 | 285,365 | 351,193 | 463,955 | 291,428 | 263,517 | 250,064 
Total cane sugar. ...| 9,971, 231 |12, 754, 793 i13, 400,777 14,648,946 |13, 426, 236 [13,799,460 [13,656, 260 
Total beet and cane | 
Sis 5.x. baa 1s 412, 323 18, 571, 348 is 764,749 1, 441, 181 BT, 590, 662 |17,266, 884 ‘meen 


TasLe 277.—Suger: Toial production of countries as reported 1895-1896 to 1920-1921. 


| rotation | ction. | Production. 
Year. - Year. See eeee seer ti) eee 

| Canes Beet. | Total. | Cane.1 Beet. Total. 
i ——_—_}—_— 

| Shorttons. | Shorttons. | Sherttons. | Shorttons. | Shorttons. | Shorttons. 
1895-96......- | 3,259,000 | 4,832,000, 8,091,000 || 1908-9.......- 8, 654,000 | 7,350,000 | 16,004, 000 
wap6-97... ...2! 3,171,000 | 5,549,000 | 8, 720,000 | 1909-10. ...... 9, 423,000 | 6,991,000 | 16,424, 600 
1897-98_._._.- | 3,206,000 | 5,457,680 8,663,000 || 1910-11....._. 9, 540,009 | 9,042,000 | 18,582, 
1998-99....... 3,355,000 | 5,616,600 | 8,971,000 | 1911-12....._. 19, 275,060 | 7,072,000 | 417,347,000 
1899-1900. .... | 3,389,006 | 6,262,000 9,651,000) 1912-43......- 16, 908, 680.| 9,509,769 | 20,518, 000 
1900-1901.....| 4,081,000 | 6,795,000 | 10,879, 009 | 1913-44... H1, 270, 260 | 9,433,783 | 20,703, 983 
1901-2. ....-.. 6,818,000 | 7,743,000 | 14,561, 000 || 1914-15._..._. 11, 292/967 | 8,330,628 | 19,523, 535 
ee ee 6, 782,000 | 6,454,060 | 13,236,600 || 1915-16...__.. 12, 754, 793 | 5,816,555 | 18,571, 343 
103-4...) | 6,909, 060.) 6,835,060 | 13, 744, 060 | 1916-17... ..... 142,400,777 | 5,363,971 | 18,764,749 
190L5.. 0S 7, 662,000 | 5,525,609] 13,187,060 || 1917-18....... 14, 648,945 | 4,792,235 | 19,444,181 
1905-6...-..-- 7,551,060 | 8,090,000 | 15,641,000 || 1918-19......- 13, 425,286 | 4, 161, 336-| -47,590, 622 
CS See 8,365,000 | 7,587,000} 15,952,000 || 1919-20._..... 13, 799, 4°0 | 3,467,424 | 17,266, 884 
$507 B=: 7,926,000 | 7,390,000! 15,316,000 | 1920-21....._. 13, 656, 260 | 4,953,836 | 18,610, 096 


1 Prior to 1901-2 these figures include exports instead of production for British India. 


2r 


Statastics of Sugar Beets and Maple Sugar and Sirup. 


SUGAR BEETS. 
TABLE 278.—Sugar beets: Area and production in undermentioned cowntries, 1909-1920. 
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= / 
Area. Production. 
— Average,| Lice | | 7 
1909-1913 1918 1919 1920 aes 1918 1919 | 1929 
(SED Lee | Se SS | Pe ae a es eee eee pees 2 = | 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
WORTH AMERICA. 1,009 1,009 1,909 1,000 snort short short ehort 
acres. acres. acres. acrés. tens. | tons. ions. tons. 
Tavited States 2... ..---2--222- 568, 594 62 873| 5,555! 5,949| 5,888 7, 999 
OE Ee ee eee 48 | 18 | 25 36 | 174 | 180 240 | 12 
Weigle 5 02-2), ees | 586 612| 7,717] 909) 5,729| 6,129) 6,128) 2,411 
EUROPE ie | | 
ee eee 642 | 21 13 18| 8,202 188 | 83 | 2 
Hungary prover.........-..-- EOE creel Se 78} 5,275 97 13 "i 
Croatia-Slavonia........--.---| LU) eee ee) aeeee> a ees 13 [ho s=- 5.2] 2 eee eee 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.......... 2) Lea ear ae 12 (he 22st cob gece 
en ee eS oP |) ee 112 | ek Rat op on 793 16 
SC ee 8 4 a | 23 | 81 4 130 i 
feeeiniseakia a Seer es scone) ode ae 455 433 | 2 SE oe 5,034, 4,008 53 
ares Wh 2 ON ak 8 89 102 | 95} 43,025] 1,041| 41,132 9 
Meritt tet 5 _ i = — Paes ee pee 22,c7 ee fees et PReicecs cc toe Sos we 
Bae ET oe Gea eee oss 1) pe eee Vererer * 815 eee 
“iS 623 148 14} = 222, 7,254] 1,051 | 1,825 2,285 
PRBACC-EQETMAIO < . - ..- Joe 882 U| = oe - ee LA Sees | 3 eee 2h) eee See eee 
DEIN, 2 ae 1,335 906 668 | 692} 18,509 9,600 | 5,287 7,241 
_ Ea Se Gees Te 143 106 166 | 126} 2,465] 1,250! 41,881 1,823 
WO OS SDD Ls ses eaeeeeeeenes Soeur Seas Meee eee jee Se 43 1. 5S eets| 2 sees 66 88 
Pesiteriantie® = .... 2.27) 22_. 154 | 92 122 | 157 2,117 1,372 1,647 2,320 
Oe eee ae 34 18 $ | 8 316 |) 4- + abo asco Pee 
MAlsSia preper-.......-2.2..-- iN iy | eee aes ee i a2, 19 | (ee2<2S: spose ee 
TEE oe a ee “F/)\ (ae 60 | TZ5 ny 1,398 | 3 -ces.-14- 2 ee ee 
es Caueasia (Kuban)... pape e eae Oe ee PEE Cee ees es 
5222 2, eee 126 | 163 | 134 176 2,130 742 1,160 14 
Reston ete 69 | 75 | 87 in4 949 2} 1,603 i,lil 
Pamiezerland —. 2 -5------5-- 2 | 1| 85 | 1 21 14 | 9 ee 
i ae 5,563 | 2,115 | 2,106 2,572) 63,742] 21,401 18, 582 | 14, °51 
Grand total. .=......... 6,149| 2,727| 2,823 3,481 | 69,471 | 27,539 24,710 23, 362 
s. 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP. 
TABLE 279.— Maple sugar and sirup production, 1839-1921. 
[Figures for 1921 subject to revision.] 
CENSUS. 
| lPotal product) Average per tree. 
State and year. Trees tapped.| Sugar made. | Sirup made. in terms of | 
; sugar. | | 
| ; AS sugat.| AS sirup. 
} 
H | 
United States: | | Gallons. , Pounds. | Pounds. | Gallons. 
Sy S Se ei : (3) 1 | 
i) ee ae | : (3) | 
PiSS. ipa iene ees 1,597, 589 
i) ne ee eee 921,657 
1879... 1, 796, 048 
1839. 2, 253,376 
1899. 2,055, 611 
i liece ee ee 18, 899, 523 | 14, 024, 206 4,106, 418 
[OS = oa a a 17, 457, 144 9,691,854 3,507,745 
| P 


1 One gallon of sirup taken as equivalent to 8 pounds of sugar. 
2 Reported as “‘sugar”’ (not cone sugar”’), but for States which are too far north to make cane sugar. 


- No beet sugar was made at this tim: 
3 Not re 
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MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—Continued. 


TaBLe 279.— Maple sugar and sirup production, 1839-1921—Continued. 
BUREAU OF MARKETS AND CROP ESTIMATES. 


| 
otal product Average per tree. 
State and year. Trees tapped.| Sugar made.| Sirup made. | in terms of 
sugar 2 s 
As sugar. As sirup. 
| _———————— ee Oe 
Total13 States: 2 Number. Pounds. Gallons. Pounds. Pounds. | Gallons, 
iL) by GR a Ae i 17, 466, 400 10, 838, 650 4, 286, 100 45, 127, 450 2. 58 0. 32 
IQIS SSeS oo SES 19, 312, 200 13, 270, 865 4,905, 264 §2, 512,977 2.72 . 34 
1919-¢ DPSS 3. 2 EP 17, 531, 463 10, 466, 306 3,528, 160 38, 691,600 2. 21 . 28 
LOS ines temeete renee nee 17, 638, 013 7,070,291 3,339,682 | 33, 768, 300 1. 92 24 
= RPA Se aaa eee 15, 234, 100 4, 891,732 2, 400, 707 24, 097, 400 1.58 - 20 
aine; 
LAAT C!S SOUR on «Sige Seas 304, 000 63, 232 41, 496 395, 200 1.30 -16 
My. eee ee 329, 000 35, 840 59,520 512, 000 1.60 - 20 
1921 free =) aS 284, 800 11, 952 48, 306 398, 400 1. 40 Si 
New Hampshire: 
1010) a nae 800,000 409, 600 | 108, 800 1, 280, 000 1.60 . 20 
1920 beet a: eae 900, 000 324, 000 162, 000 1, 620, 000 1.80 22 
: TOZ 5: sea es 20 a aes 800, 000 456, 000 133, 000 1, 520,000 1. 90 ~ 24 
ermont 
aC) ae eee 5, 955, 513 6,105, 780 650, 152 11, 307, 000 1,90 ~24 
TOROS ee Pe So: 5, 955, 513 4, 068, 000 904,000 | 11,300,000 1. 90 24 
CEP Se eee Sere 5,100, 000 2, 937, 000 745, 375 8, 900, 000 1.75 a 
Massachusetts: 
1G), SS ere oer 252, 751 150,360 48, 330 537, 000 2.12 27 
T9Q0:» eee See eases 309, 500 158, 490 53, 564 587, 000 1. 90 24 
z O21. 2 ot ee FS -eees Se 269, 300 112, 640 49,920 512, 000 1. 90 -24 
onnecticut: 
$919: b S35 e....3 O8R. 3 9,000 6, 720 2,660 28, 000 3.11 -39 
1920 Sees: ns See oes Ss 12,000 3,600 4,050 36, 000 3. 00 -38 
i Se eas §, 000 6, 480 2,190 24, 000 3. 00 38 
New York: 
ith Sea ae eee 4,827,000 2,516, 800 1,115, 400 11, 440, 000 2.37 «30 
71 ere a ea SS 4, 875, 000 1, 755, 000 999,375 9, 750, 000 2. 00 ROE 
i NODA TE eeey e . Sep. 4,193, 000 880, 500 623, 687 5, 870, 000 1. 40 mils 
ennsylvania 
1919 ay Rog 1, 020, 000 561, 204 263, 899 2,672, 400 2. 62 «Bo 
1920! sax” 4 nee: ae 1, 061, 000 414, 851 253,181 2, 440, 300 2.30 «29 
Ase eS Se ey 800, 000 172, 800 | 98, 400 960, 000 1. 20 5 
Maryland: 
1919 Ete fc hoee 75, 000 150, 800 | 13, 650 260, 000 3.47 43 
LA 7. 1 ane omen Ses rar = 76, 000 114, 000 9, 500 190, 000 2.50 aa 
ct 73 Ee i eee ae 65, 000 109, 480 16, 065 238, 000 3. 66 46 
West Virginia: 
1919. 2 ese Meee= Se a 100, 000 160,000 30,000 400, 600 4.00 - 50 
1990 soit |. eee! - <a 60,000 85, 600 16,050 214,000 3.57 45 
1991 ssoee nos eae 40, 000 48, 000 9, 000 120, 000 3. 00 . 38 
Ohio: 
1 ee Se ne 2,269,199 112, 300 687, 837 5, 615, 000 2.47 “wel 
iD es eee ee a 2,156, 000 38, 620 477, 922 3, 862, 060 1.79 23 
1? ee 2 a 1, 832, 000 45, 660 279, 667 | 2, 283, 000 1.25 .16 
Indiana: 
NGLOR Ss ooo. aac cee 560, 000 138, 880 199,640 | 1, 736, 000 3.10 -39 
1Q90H: seemed oe 56C, 000 7, 846 97, 020 784,000 1. 40 18 
19218 525507 ee 532, 000 36, 960 . 149,380 1, 232, 000 2. 32 -29 
Michigan: 
1919 Po sSoupe ee 3-- 2-55 859, 00C 56, 700 229, 162 | 1, 890, 000 2. 20 - 28 
19905 Fe roe ees. aetees 833, 000 44,970 181,750 | 1, 499, 000 1. 80 «a2 
LI PA bes Ser a ge ae ar 816, 000 52, 240 156, 720 1,366, 000 1.60 - 20 
Wisconsin: 
1 A ae eee ee 500, 600 33, 930 137, 134 | 1,131, 000 2. 26 - 28 
1b 7. | es See sree eae 520, 000 19, 480 121, 750 974, 060. | 1. 87 ry 
17 hee ela Ee aero 494, 000 22,020 88,997 | 734, 000 | 1.48 19 
| 


1 One gallon of sirup taken as equivalent to 8 pounds of sugar. ES 
2 These 13 States preduced in 1919, 99.4 per cent of the maple sugar crops of the United States and 98.5 
per cent of the maple sirup. 
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MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—Continued. 
TaBLE 280.— Maple sugar and sirup: Farm price, 15th of month, 1915-1920. 


Sugar (cents per pound). | Sirup (dollars per gallon). 
Date. | 

1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 

: / ew ek 

ee 11.6 | 12.6 14.7 | 18.8 | 22.0 29.3 | 24.9 1.05 | 1.06 1.22 | 1.58 | 1.861 2.35 | oF 
Mar. 15:...2<-. 12.5 | 13.4 | 14.7 | 20.5 | 25.3 | 31.6 | 25.7 | 1.10} 1.11 | 1.30 | 1.76 | 1.99| 2.58) 2.17 
Agr15::- 4... 12.9 | 13.9 | 16.3 | 22.5 | 26.9 | 37.0 | 25.7 | 1.10 | 1.17 | 1.33 | 1.80 | 2.03 | 2.92 2.21 
_iCd (ie 12.3 | 13.6 16.2 | 22.6 | 26.3 | 36.0 } 21.5 | 1.07 | 1.15 | 1.34 | 1.85 | 2.02.) 2.93 | 2.08 
June 15.-....... | 12.4 | 13.7 | 15.9 | 22.0 | 26.2 | 35.1 | 20.7 1,12 | 1.16 | 1.33 | 1.85 | 2. 2.84 2.10 


SORGHUM FOR SIRUP. 


TaBLe 281.—Sorghum.for sirup: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1920 and 
1921, and totals, 1917-1921. 


{| ‘Thousands of Average yield, Production Average farm Farm value 


aaa ingallons | (thousands | pricepergallon| (thousands 
State and , peracre. | of gallons). Dee. 1. of dollars). 
year. 
=a an Se ee = 
/ 19290 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 
ed a ee eee a ee ee 
| 
Wirsinia Sees. 14 13 | 100 83 1,400 | 1,079 1,470 971 
West Virginia....... 9 8| 100 9 | '900| ‘769 1,215 760 
North Carolina....-- : 31 32 97 94 | 3,007} 3,008 3, 007 2, 346 
South Carolina. ..... 21 21 | 100 90 | 2,100! 1,890 | 2,100} 1, 285 
Georpia #6258... 35 37] 94 94 | 3,290] 3,478 | ra 1, 391 
1 1| 142 120 142 120 142 | 60 
6 4] 91 0 |  546| 320 830 320 
13 42>|—"B2 80 1, 066 960 1, 492 | 960 
11 10| 75 88 825 880 1,19 | 871 
6 Pilea d7s 70 450| 140 810 | 196 
2 2} 100 110 200 220 
10 8| 90 $4 900 672 | 
52 23) 8 86 4,316 | 2,408 | 
2 2| 95 86 190 172 | 
5 5| 86 81 430 405 
Kentucky........... 51 48 95 85 845 H 
Tennessee.........-- a i 42 90 96 230 
Alabama............ 71 90 99 85 029 
Mississippi.-.......- 50 53 90 | 88 500 
Louisiana...-....... | 2 1| 110 90 220 
iit ee 36 35 94 87 384 
Oklahoma.........-. 18 18| 94 81 692 
ATKauNSAS. 25... - | 42 | 45; 90 88 780 
New Mexico. ....... | 1| 1} 63 63 63 | 
fit | ase | sis] 924 | 87. | 
LD 487 80.9 
i 375 79.1 
Ree oo Pn 415 90. 3 


99912°—yeEK 1921——43 
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TEA. 
Tasre 282.—Tea: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


{‘Tea’’ includes tea leaves only-and ee ma and yerba maie. See “General note,” 
able 125. 


| Average, 1909-1913 1918 1919 
Country. <<aaaee x - ——— 
| Imports. | Exports. Imports. | Exports. | Imports, | Exports. 
| 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTING | ; 
COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds. | pounds. | pownds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 
British India......... 8,002 | 267,887 17,199 | 378,075 15,014 | 375,390 | 
Ceylon a e8eea areas 11] 189,616 3 | 180,818 2) 208,561 
Ohipa- a seas 18,890 | 197,997 6, 349 53,479 1 10, 756 91, 149 
Dutch East Indies...) 6,742 | 46,675 7,528 | 65,931) 4,974 117,007 
Pormosa---:----s. 25. 638 23, 640 68 24, 848 116 23,009 
amen 22) 495i 590 35,823 ‘281 46, 825 415 | . 28,529 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING ’ 
COUNTRIES. 
| 
Argentina........-.-- Cae Seed | AOS a eae 22 | EP ee re PE em oe fe a ae 
Australia... . 2.22.22 35, 42 eee Pe ab Slo nee ee 56,850 goad. -.2-]-0c etna eee 
Austria-Hungary... -- 3, 424 he Cae ae aa ae 5a nee Seamer aI ER! 8 
British SeuthAirica. . 5, 462 62 10,410 49 7, 705 333 
Canada Sy Ae fl See eee re a ae PS ye | SS A 
po. Se 2: Gye. | Es =. SO oBaeL.... . o> 7g Ed EE 
France 2, 805 61 3,176 34 4, 626 88 
French Indo-China... 3, 295 u Fae yy ee STL 2, 290 2,719 1,989 
Germany..----4-.s=4 8, 964 23 |. J aiciejabaferall Bimalabrera mine! aeeteem nee |b area 
WNetherlands-.......-.- 11,383 45 1, 412: | 63,710 17, 089 
New Zealand......--- (6: 7 a eee | 9692's... see BB, DOS: || em icine 
Persia. = Ask} aes -<BS- 9, 446 125} 12,478 | 8, 006 280 "1. scpee be ' 
ESE ae ee a 157, 704 BEB eso --L--4 A. <b: ceet oe a eae Ik.3a¢ = = sien n-ne eae ee 
Simgapore.....-.----- 6, 009 2,575 5,846 3 TGS Se eee eo oe 5,545 
United Kingdom.....} (293,045 |.....-.-.-| eLOSGRT ben. ck eee ay | a = 389,915 | 
United States.......] 98807 |........-- | 134,418 1. M063 [0B 51 | 90, 
Other countries....--| 33,635 4, 661 17, 429 4 19, 315 645 21, 622 
Total. ..........| 1756;669 | 770,604 | 622,661 | 755,618 | 784,649 | 854,059 | 618,838 | 
| } ; 
1 Two-year-average. 2 Less than 500 pounds. 3 Austria, only. 


‘ 
a ee 
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COFFEE. 
TABLE 283.—Coffee: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


T he item of_coffee. comprises nnhulled and hulled, ground or otherwise prepared, but_imitation or ‘surro- 
gaté’’ coftee and chicory are excluded. See “General note,’’ Table 125-] 


| 
Average, 1909-1913 | 1918 | 1919 1920 
Country. ; ar ia 
imports. | Exports. | -tmports. Exports. |-+mports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. 
a 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTING } 
COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
pounds. unds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | mis 
At EE ee ie BEL, VE irae ee Be oe a || = . en er means 
British India......... 2605 | 27,780 1,324 | 14, 868 1, 872 |" 36,792 | 5,655 | ” 49,407 
Dells SSSA! ped ie 1 2 ir TEP thas see oe ape ee ee Kiem 
CostaRica._. .... Eee Pe ei | ees 2, LL, ae E cs Af Se Rami | (0B EE By 
Dutch EastIndies...| 4,227 | 54) 149 1,747 | (46,215 Tis te Tt te eee 
Supspanials- 2331 tc. | 85,951 |=. -- = - 22-22-22 nef oe - tes Soe S| Beane Pett 2! 
TLS EST 2 See] hire aera pe wee cbse e| Pee REE, 5) wel eRe ARPES ie itcede. ee 
em ee ys SE gg See oa SD DR aOEE| aT AI RRM REESE fa oe 
Ni ENS PASA' | 10-008. f oe sca ef Meee Ef eee, RE 
Satwaner. 25) 2... 31, 593 LF || RE Rae Oe er 4 ie mene ee See fe beet cae 
Minera oe 2 ee eels 111,326 33 | 88, 155 is 0 0d Re <a 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 
Argentina. ....-....-- py rs Se” lo ee oe ne Betis 
rae "128, 304 CO ee chy Soa eeEee BS a is eis gd || hl ee 
Seo 111, 738 ny tf | CoN Se) Ne 8&6, 861 144,978 | 39,111 3, 407 
British South Africa..| 26, 703 391 47, 887 | 149 | 18,349 53 | 29,704 55 
[aaa 24 906 4] 26,050 3 23,278 EA RAD EET | arte «7 | 
Denmark .........- 33, 102 152 7; 618 gible 62, 583 140 | 4,823 402 
wee See | fi a? Olea (RRR WR ee ek el 
a mae 3 es eee i Pe Fie rh eee | "Eisen 7| Ps Sweet 
Lt ee is rr 245, 752 41 560, 310 | “110° 457, 450 636 | 323,254 1,983 
Germany..........._.| 399,965 ; bay 71 S| eerie tee MON BI ak (WSO dS aE a 
"yl LE 458 | 113, 848 8 | 80,405 96 | 68,509 Bel 
Netner jaan-------| 283,633 | “1895288 7,973 1} 120,738 28,234 | 133,749 37,591 
Norway....000.0.0.2. 28,309 Jee, 8,028 |.......... 7 aaa sy bie 
Singapore............| 6,000] 4,700 | 5,125 | “4-t9a [72722227 ITTIITTTTI 3 2573028, 39 
re 29,317 9 | 36,097 43.| -42,391- 130.| 48,519 5 
Swedensse 5... 74, 486 ror ery es ath ees | 86,148. AGG] GORD] eee 
Switzerland.......... 25,029 62 | 22 534 2 "22, 534 TOO | 22,777 75 
United Kingdom..... 28, 581 241 47, 934 48, 739 71 27, 434 108 
United States........| 907,899 | 644,251 |1,052,202 | 644, 7 1, 373, 564 | 634,352 |1,297, 439 | 636,757 
Other countries. ....- 96,646 | 49/225|” 79,791 | 13,061 | 61,567 6,964 |’ 60,608 58 
$$} $$} |__ Se eee) Mees 
Total........-.-2,614, 854 2, 608, 347 |1, 859, 091 |1, 367, 521 2, 635, 772 |2, 355, 420 |2, 383, 020 1,653, 101 
| 


1 Four-year average. 3 One-year average. > Less than 500 pounds. 
2 Three-year average. 4 Austria, only new boundaries. 6 Chiefly fromPorto Rico. 
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OIL CAKE AND OIL-CAKE MEAL. 


TABLE 284.—Oil cake and oil-cake meal: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


[The class called here ‘‘oil cake and oil-cake meal” includes the edible cake and meal remaining after 
making oil from such products as cotton seed, flaxseed, peanuts, corn, etc. See ‘‘ General note,” Table 
125.] 


| { 
Average, 1909-1913. | 1918 1919 1920 


' 
|. eee 
| | | | | 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


unds. ounds. unds. unds. unds. 
19, 258 of eae wi Pi, O24 Bee a ea : 


2,063 | 191,307 2,192 | 305, 134 4,331 | 258, 686 
44,919] 2 456 12,312 | 41,222! 14,060] 19,260 
1 


33, $21 5,323 | 15, 604 


Country. 
Exports. 


oP Tras re Sipe oo” | - oe 
Imports. Exports. | Imports. Imports. ! Exporis. Imports. | Exports... 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES, 


Bi parntitings.c ees nas |e ce sees te Ly ih bea re a 
Austria-Hungary..... 
British India........- 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


753 
1, 646 
3, 015 
HET Re eel 185, 118 
Netherlands. .-.-..-- 


Switzerland.......... 
United Kingdom..... 
Other countries... ... 


1 Three-year average. 2 Less than 500 pounds. 


a ao 


Statistics of Rosin. 
ROSIN. 
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TABLE 285.—Rosin: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


[For rosin, only the resinous substance known as “‘rosin”’ in the exports of the United States is taken, 


See “‘General note,” Table 125 


Average, 1909-1913. 1918 | 1919 1920 
Country. ] } 1 
Imports. Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 
j 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
pounds. ounds. | pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 
Mipanices: 5.0... . 2,432 | 118, 286 1,062} 36,516 1,795 |. 114, 200 1,634 | 129, 
GrOCGe as: 252.2% 2 35 10, 423 306 is OO ere a ery OOO" ame ae 10, 303 
SPS E 2 .2sss6.2%0-- 1, 827 20,073 198 12, 461 203 28) 748 617 | 26, 855 
SUL 0 Ce 655, SLURS Sea cats 218; 12S (eee 338, G96)" ees | 326, 012 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. } 
! 
Argentina............ 32, 719 145 | 31, 106 11 34, 965 73) fl eeditep cei Bie ee mae e 
Australiacs= <<: --- 13, 724 1,255 | 11, 453 29 | 13, 420 43 -|in ios 3-5 <9, OO eae 
Austria-Hungary..... 75, 705 | Pre opt coegece l OGS CEOS Cl RI Te CIES 2] Lies ee Co a ol eee 
Belgium 47, 163 32, 830 
ravil ano ai ee «2 - =» wi 
British India 
Canada 
(A CREE eee 
Soli ae. ee 
Denmark 
Dutch East Indies. - 
Finland 
Germany 
Halyiccogece2:< 2). 
Japan. cf 2-3). 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Rumania . 
IRGSSIn So these ae - - 
SOND isats nyo ce «se ,2.0% 
Switzerland “ 
United Kingdom..... 166 O7iile-c 0 eee 84, 193 | “ayaa 2 N96 ¢1S Malis fee xe GOTT (ee 
Other countries. ...-- 18, 699 82 12) 805 8, 367 7 043 12, 201 6, 964 129 
mnlag. | 900, 441 | 950, 381 | 290, 379 | 277,807 | 450,149 | 510,275 | 417,726 | 540,112 
! 


1 Four-year average. 
3 Austria only. 


§ Less than 500 pounds. 
4 One-year average. 


5 Phree-year average. 
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TURPENTINE. 
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TaBLe 286.—Turpentine (spirits): International traae, calendar years 1909-1920. 


(“Spirits of turpentine’ includes only ‘‘spirits’’ or “‘oil’ of turpentine and for Russia skipidar; excludes 
crude turpentine, pitch, and fer Russia turpentine. See ‘‘General note,” Table 125.] 


Country. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Russia 
Spain 
Uni 
PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Argentina. 
Anshratia so. ao 
Austria-Hungary... - 
Belgium 


Sweden’ <5 tes e 
United Kingdom... 
Other countries 


Average, 1909-1913. 1918 


| Imports. Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 


1,000 1,000 
gallons gallons. | gallons. 
3 731 


4,493 


1 Less than 500 gallons. 


1919 | 1920 

aa | 

Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 
| | 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 

82 2,078 85 3, 659 
a oe 1,360 |---22 hee 944 
See eek £0, 672i). ee 9,488 
480 |: 20 25-2 -B]ssce home sl aareeee 
391) Ler FF s--ele. sees e 4p eee 
"4,086; 315| 1,526] 1, 864 
1,139) lous eee O02 |..<. foes 
AS ees Seo. oe 28d Heel cds oe83 
lacs e see Soe eee 1, 252 18 
1,198 2 749 3 
971 50 947 12 
1 fal Oe = 93 || depot 
115 102 112 244 
473 () Ba0 il.) Seabees 
R642 hs pee Se 6,752 236 
1, 233 695 1,080 4 -.-. ems 
13,922 15,274 14,375 16,438 
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r INDIA RUBBER. 
TasLE 287.—India rubber: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


[Figures for india rubber inelude ‘‘india rubber,” so called, and caoutchouc, caucho, jebe (Peru), hule 
Mexico), borracha, massaranduba, manabeira, manicoba, sorva, and seringa (Brazil), gomelas tiek 
Dutch East Indies), caura, ser nambi (Venezuela). See ‘‘General note,” Table 125. ] 


Average, 1909-1913. | 1918 1919 | 1920 
Country. : a | Fes a 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. ; Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | ines ores. 
| 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 4 | 
COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 
LE Se eae 5,620 | 
Belgtan Kongo .-...\..|.-2=------ 
os: a | 
PERV ECE SE se cisis\cles sib cae es cise 
vlan ones 11,299 
Dutch East Indies. - 24 
CO ae rea ae es 
French Guinea. ...... 241 
French easy mamieeee (3) 
GotHOonst ive: ei. os. | sees ceee 
Ivory Coast ee 210 
Tei al oe eae | Se Eee. 
RCRD) es ORS Sw alba: See 
LEG gee Se | te 
HeuGralte neces ccecce = 44 
Singapore...-.......- 2,867 
ee eee 
Ni leer Sembilan... -..|...2-....- 
ee PE AMRE Hote Aes |e Sees gos) 
WOT OE Ca ae 
PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 
Fe ES, Bates 6, 696 nT 32 [ie pel ha PSE al ip me Ss | Sey RE eo Mi aes Sap e 
Belpium- as. VL S. , 291 20, MEP ES. SSL. 12,389 3,441 13,151 5,519 
(CHILE IS See BR On spceeeeses 1S, 216) os sse es i a ee eee 26, 682 (3) 
BURRELL T2023 32, 704 21,615 36, 811 4,974 67, 676 21, 849 60, 042 23, 588 
Genrmamyiec Joh <cean 42, 004 pth MMB lt ee es ee 26,918 254 
1A 7 es 5, 381 225 16, 635 642 23, 211 1,050 15, 000 1, 284 
Netherlands. ......... 10, 822 7,172 3 ll 14, 001 7,793 27, 296 | 14,954 
MISGIROCOS - o soso LOR ani. onion Macs we REE |wmn ow aes see ee Pe. ehogeek 2 ol [Sack sae leletgwiee eccrs 
United Kingdom..... PRES eae ae G77 208t bangs eee. Q5t5Sh Tee. ta. 127) 350) | Oe eee 
United States .....-.. TOG TSO eee 325; 059105222 o =. - a0, 940 eee ceee: - 566; 546 }i..--..-- 
Other countries... . .- 8, 002 27, 092 22, 043 11,492 42,178 16, 069 11, 806 15, 511 
Total.......:..| 302,319 | 289,064 | 492,496 | 401,094 | 815,360 | 617,025 | 933, 933 423, 858 
| 


1 Three-year average. One year. 3 Less than 500 pounds. 4 Two-year average. 
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SILK. 


TABLE 288.—Production of raw silk in undermentioned countries, 1909-1920. 


[Estimates of the Silk Merchants’ Union, Lyon, France.] 


: 
= Average | 
Country. | Average, | ier Ge 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 « 
Western Europe: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
Italy 8, 524,000 | 7,963,000] 6,217,000 | 5,942,000 | 4,079,000 | 7,330, 000 
France 529, 000 | 408, 000 551, 000 
Spain 165,000} 154, 000 144) 000 
Austria - 188, 000 | 165, 000). - seen = 
Hungary. . 143, 060 110,/000° |e 
Total 6, 967,000 | 4,916, COO 8, 025, 090 
Levant and Central Asia....... | 6,186,000 2,293,000 | 2,293,000 | 2,203,000 | 1,764,000 | 1,654, 000 
——— | um 
Far East: | 
China— | 
Exports from Shanghai.’ 12,576,000 | 10,340,000 | 10,097,000 10,251,000 | 8,598,000 6,518,5°0 
Fane sPorts from Canton...; 5,146,000 | 5,346,000 | 5,170,000 | 4,134,000 | 5,071,000° 4,210,000 
apan— j | é : 
Exports from Yoko- | | 
HAMA. saa. e 21, 898, 000 | 29, 431, 000 } 34,050,000 | 31, 416,000 | 32,188,000 24,300, 020 


British India— 
Exports from Bengal 


and Cashmere. ...-.-... 428, 000 254, 000 232, 000 242, 000 220, 000 110, 030 
Indo-China— 
Exports from Saigon, 
Haiphong, etc.-.....-. 231,000 | 7, 000 11, 000 11, 000 11, 000;)2 229832255 - 
ROH. =o cose ee ee 40,079,000 | 45,378,000 | 49, 560, 000 | 46, 054, 000 | 46, 088, 000 | 35, 138, 500 


56,682,000 | 56, 647, 000 | 59,007,000 | 55,314, 000 | 52, 768, 000 | 44, 817, 500 


1 For three years, 1911-1913. 


WOOD PULP. 


TaBLE 289.—Wood pulp: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


All kinds of pulp from wood have been taken for this item, but no pulp made from other fibrous substances. 
See ‘‘ General note,” Table 125.] 


j | 
| Average, 1909-1913 1918 1919 1920 
Country. =| 7 | San ia 
| Imports. | Exports. Imports. Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 
ein Gl eel 5 Gee 3 Sue = | 
Seay ee 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
r pounds. | pounds. pounds. | pounds. pounds . pounds. pounds. | pounds. 
Austria-Hungary..... 13,366: |, (205, 364.) 22. 2 yo foe cone te | oe eles fe me ee 1 42, 997 
Ganada-2 32 fa. 5 Se eae 9,481 | 606, 203 21, 844 li 167, 822 26, 141 |1, 418, 259 42, 282 | 1, 639, pt 
aang Seopa es 526 | 236, 881 * 921 ” 206, 055 3) |. 304; 6640522 "424 44 
Germany.<-2-2-55---- 112) 660 | 384.109 oo. oo leon sma | Sosa eee meee 143, 027 28) a 
OEWOVEte ee | 264,911 |1, 437,078 | 191,776 {1,065,837 | 158,973 |1, 123,677 |....---.-- 1,317, 56 
Sweden. -../-<.--2--+- 9,515 L * 922” 023 6, 521 |1, 589, 576 25, 210 |1, 980, 778 |.--.....-- | Zz oF O32 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 
Argentina... .-.5552.- 52016 |e. sa. 22-- 
Belpiuim«, =. --ss-ss4-2 291, 254 80, 647 
Denmark... ---.-=--- 110,866) |2- 2.3221 
WPAMCC. 2 dose ceee me 836, 899 1, 720 
x57 eee ee a 179, 267 485 
JaPAN s-seb ess 79; 260 We cance 
Portugal 2-223 25:22... 18, 662 4,144 } 
WLUSSIS 2 oS Sanco ee 56, G72 52, 735 
Spa: =a aoa ee 92°710"|- 22-22-22 
Switzerland.......... 21, 059 13, 072 
United Kingdom... .[1, PESO im be eee aes 7 i 
United States........} 1,007,239 | 24,309 643 (1, 272, 033 
Other countries...... ; 10, 134 | 69, 137 175, 059 45 | 99,365 "178 | ” 136, 372 | 
‘Potal-2 2224252 4, 856,963 4,938, 507 i 437, 930 le 078, 308 4, 718, 076 pe 649,590 Bs 205,330 | 3,580, 930 


1 Austria only. 2 Four year average. 


LIVE STOCK, 1921. 
FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 
LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES. 


TaBLe 290.—Live stock in undermentioned countries. 


Note.—In order to secure comparable totals, that pre-war estimate nearest to 1913 giving statistics for 
c2ch class of animal is compared with the latest estimate available giving similar data. 


= [Census returns are ‘in italics; other figures are in roman type.] 
CL ce] ae Tae 
Country. Date. | Cattle ; Swine.| Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.) Mules.| Asses. 
ali 
| | i 
| Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou- 
United States: sands. | sands, |sands.| sands. | sands. sands. | sands. | sands. 
Onpfarmss..----- Jan. 1,1914 ' 49,719, 12,915) 20,962) 4,449 1 106 
Jan. 1, 1922 36,048, 73,459) 19,099) 5,436 772 
Not on farms.....| Apr. 15,1910 391) 115| $,183) — 270 17 
5 ( * Jan. 1,1920 451) 105; 1,706) 578) 16 
Alaska (on farms an 
not on farms)....-.- Jan. 1,1910 Ql 4) £ 60 (4) 
Hawalktee Bens and Jan. 1,1920 | 'é) (4) | 1 5 18) ° (4) 
awaii (on 
not on farms)....... Apr. 15,1910 | | be 31 77 v7 28 9 3 
Jan. 1,1920 iNT ET eens 39 ay) 6) 24 1i 2 
Porto Rico (on farms 
and not on farms)...| Apr. 15,1910 | Ci ee 106 6 49) 58 5 1 
< pi: Jan. 1,1920 a See 187 4 58 57 7 1 
irgin ds: } 
On farms........-| Nov. 1,1917 1b |= 2 1 2 2 2 i 
Not on farms..... note cc papers 2 ae ee | G4)" LAG) | Miele (4) 4M + ©& 
| | | 
Jin ae 2 Sept. —, 1913 (a0: | 122) |S Sue seam 216, 192) 272 
61918 Tr OOO es 2 195) | Se ces 7 me Bee 
Arporpmae os)... - Dec. 31,1914 | 25,867)........ | 2,901| 48,285 4,985 8,824 565-260 
1920 27,721).......- | 3,199 45,767, 4,763, 9,203, 611, 284 
Australia...........-- Dec. 31,1913 | 11, 484|........ | 01] 85, 057! 262) 2 gospel OSes 
Dec. 31,1920 | 13,373)........ A a ee ee eres 
| 
Weeieees 3242: ...... 7 Dec. 31, 1910 9, 160 1| 6,482 2,428, 1,267| 1,808 21 63 
pr. —,1 PAS oe |} 1,189 6 RR (Sige 3 ne pe peat w= casa 
Azores and Madeira peste (eal ed | | 
LIT ees eee 1900 ot ee 93} 87) 33) 2 3 9 
| 
Bahamas.......-...-. 1913 | , Sa oe el oie TO - ce | ee a 
1917 | Sinan 8 Sy AES ee rt eee paces 
Barbados...........-- ee  aneeten CER Be EES Ae pb Sele Ae 
190713 EESAESS = ae Es 3 ae ie fates RES 8 
{ | | | } 
Basutoland..........- 1911 eae | ae aes: 5 SB Ce 
Bechuanaland Pro- a | 
LOCtG@Eale. = 22. -<- == - 1911 , 6d eee tk ee 858 Blo elena 
2 A, ieee a i pas 6 
Delgium.........-..-- Dec. 31,1910| 1, 880).......- | 1,494) 185 aii 317 $ 8 
: 1921 | gi Zoe eee | 976 126 | emmy 2, RNs yale 
| | | 
Bermuda............. 1911 | tes 28 ee eee ae to ee ee 
‘ Crk gl he ee oe | bee ae ie See [eo a soeeg | | Faye pil es, Le 
of } | 
pop a ae 6 1912 | 43 | eee | ul 1,499) 468 oa 45\<) 173 
| | | 
. | | ‘ee 
Bosnia-Herzegovina’.|{9¢"- ui 1910 1, 309) i 527} 2,499, 1,592 = oO 6 
| | j 
5 - | 
> ep a eee 1912-13 © 30.705 18,399} 10,653 10,0419 7,289 3,208 
1918 | €37,500........ 817,329] *7,205, * 6,920) ®6,055,__ 8 3,222 
British Guiana....... 1913 | a ihe i 18! 14) 1 a| 6 
June 30,1918 | Tile Cy 13 n| 11 1| 5 5 
1 Census 1910. 4 Less than 500. © 7 Old boundaries. 
2 os 1920. A ae need as work animals; mules less than 500. § Year 1916. 
indeer. nofficial. 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES—Continued. 
TABLE 290.—Jive stock in undermentioned countries—Continued. 
Country. Date. Cattle. bel Swine.| Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.) Mules.) Asses 
Thou- | Thou-.| Thou-| Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou- 
sands. | sands. | sands.| sands. | sands. | sands 
Bulpe flac dees o/22, Dec. 31,1910 1,603 416) 62%| 8 63e| si, 
1920 854 TSO. 2 2 Sele eecteeeefeesescece| alien era eeem eee 
Cape Verde Islands 
(Portugnese)..-..-- 1914 po yk ai 14 4 30 
1916 ql eh 17 6 38 
Cansdat.- 2 nto June 30, 1913 A) Sol MN | I [Sage oe 
June 30,1921 | 10,206)........ 3,905[  .3;6761.......+| 2) Sp Qed sui a Cent = 
Cayman Islands....... 1913 Ae Te as SR (<> ae Go) es wr ee 
1918 1 ee dk 1h Sat Saree Gam eel 2) el ears ailcsara ete 
Geylonest 3-2 2. caewe 1913 1, 484 86 90] oes 
: 6 1919 jt 2 Sa 59 68 180 
@hile. 22 2.<: anes sas. 1913 Ai: ore 184 4, 567 288 
1919 yaa ee oo 292) 94 500 460 
Ohirigtee ee ee 5. FH4 | 25, 98F |... 76,829) © 22) THB... 22. y. 
Calnmitem: . . 522222872. 1915 3 0g5| ee. 6 TAL 164 
Gosta Bica--.52).. 2 5 2 1914 S86 eos ce 64 (4) 1 
| 
Croatia-Slavonia 7..... Mar. 24,1911 1, 135 | 1,164 850; 96 
Cubasks. oa Dec. 31,1913 EATEN Meee ea epee coe Bla Ly ALi 
sDec. 31, 1918 SE OBS eed ee CR De Ne 
CYDIUSs «25. 32am ears Mar. 31,1913 GL). dete 40 10 256 
1921 riots <Seeee 17 266) 
Czecho-Slovakia...... Dee. 31,1920 4 oe $e 2,015 976 
SAPNMNOGEE. «..-4bee aos << July 15, 1914 6 | oe Sa 2,497 615 
wJuly 15,1921{ 2, 501).... 2... 1, 430 ae) 0 ba” ORS 
Dominican Republic | 
{Santo Domingo)...|§ May 15, 1921 (44S Iseooee (10 one oe oe 
Dominica (British)... 1903 ih I eae (is Seti We... ssa) > ce eee 
Dutch East Indies: 
Java and Madura. 1915 bio ee FD 4 | (ene ee ee ener sy) ee aS 
6 Dec. 31,1919 3,699, 2, 128; 66 739 
Other possessions. 1915 DPV at ole |e. ee | Se ee | ese 
5 Dec. 31,1919 641 959 600 HA; = OCBOSh “SOIT. . appeeer esc 
Dutch West Indies: 
Curacao and de- 
pendencies. . -.- 14s Usa | ai ied Ae eRe | 4 ace) 
1918 a. | 3 27 
Surinem or Dutch 
@tisma.0 7:52. 2 1913 fate Se By 5 ae} (4) (4) 
1918 ig se 3} (4) iv 
Hey pu ears es 1914 601, Li; 5) Oe Be 816) 40; 22 632 
Sept.-Oct.1921 PH O46) ce 986 34 19 623 
Esthomia!3........... 1920 112 il FBS ae 261 530) TOS =. ete see 
Falkiand Islands 
(Brttish)eo12 2... : 1913 (2, it SS (4) 698 13 Meee ) oles 2- Seases 
61918 ikaapeoe. cease 6S9 Alb totcetiee ose 
Faroe Islands (Da- 
Tish Ae 1914 ig Tele (4) 112 ae 
1919 SUED oe canal se eec ee 69 Lae Peeee 
Fiji Islands (British).. 141913 BONE cea s 2 3 7 
61919 | ee gee oS eee 10 a 


4 Less than 500. 
6 Unofficial. 
7 Old boundaries. 


* In addtion there were 42,019 alpacas in 1919. 


10 One year of age and over, 
U1 Includin 


gincorporated South Jutland Provinces where census was taken in October, 1920. 


12 In addition there were 118,414 camels in 1914, and 145,008 in 1921, 


13 Excluding the District of Petseri. 
14 Animals owned by Europeans. 


Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 


LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES—Continued. 
Tasie 290.—Live stock in undermentioned countries—Continued. 


Country. 


Alsace-Lorraine... 


French Equatorial 
Afriea (French 


Congo) 


French establish- 


ments in India 


French Guinea 


resich Indo-China: 


sees 


weet eee ee 


India (native States) . 


Ivory Coast (French). 


Japan... :. 


Chosen (Korea)... Dec. 31,1913 


3 Reindeer. 


Date. 


1910 
Sept. 1,1920 


Dec. 31,1913 
Dec. 31, 1920 
Dec. L 1913 
Dec. 1, 1920 | 


1918 


1,1913 
1) 1921 


1911 
1918 


1913-14 
1919 


1913 
1919 


1913-14 
6c. io Apr. 
1919-20. A 


1913-14 
| Dec. to Apr., 
| 1919-20. 


| Mar. 19, 1908 | 
| Apr. 6, 1918 | 


1918 


D 


Dee. 31, 1920) 


4 Less than 500. 


6 Unofficial. 


7 Old boundaries. 
15 Exclusive of Alsace-Loraine. 
16 Exclusive of army horses. 


| 


Swine, Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.| Mules, 
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ASS€S. 


But- 
Cattle. | faloes. 
Thou- | Thou- | how | Thou- 
sands. | sands. |sands.| sands. 
1,573} 2190) 418) «1, 309 
1812,  *53) 370, «1,032 
14, 788|.......- 7,038, 16,131, 
12-79. 4,584 9, 372) 
=r ae 493) 44 
= Boe en, 358) 4 
anny} 2 150| 1,000) 
| 
8 toe oe 12 
iy pie | SPAS 18 
6 4 7 @) 
| | 
rT Oe es 150 
sie ee | ee ee 102) 
215) BFS me | ee ee looceccces 
109 40 709 3 
ents er = 277 3 
20,444). | 25,166, 5, 476 
16, - immed | 15,876) 5, 882 
F | i 
1) eS fae ea) ee - Fe 2 =) RRR Ae 


19 93,081) 19 30, 69 
, 984 


21 


24,18 


18124, oad 818,214)... 
127, 4281 98,498)... 
| 
18 $2,954) 18.1, 772). 2). 
i } 
15,109, 3,911).......| 
6, 199) 19| 2,508 
6,240 24 #839) 
} | | 
=) "Sens 11) 
Oe 31 
Cy) ae | ae 
| 
| 1 © 310] 
oc Ta 470) 
] ' 
ped ol ee | 761] 
ON. 25.) — STHES 


17 Enumerated ioe tax returns. 


@) 


Thou- | Thou-| Thou- 
sands. |sands.| sands. 
ee eee ee ae 
Spa) earth ee 
3,222} 188] 356 
2542; 181| 298 
ray ° = a “ae 
Shoe) ae . 
6) || Bean | ree == 
3h oe ss 
3 Sas * tees 
Sanus a a ni 
2 207) eee | eee 
16 3, 683 : 5 
r, Poe eer» 
Pie ie 1 1 
149 80} 133 
201 334 
: 
| 
64 FS | eee 
150, (renee... 2. 
20' 4 
13) 3) (4) 
fie! [I | a rains 
S..- ne pio Me 
2. 1 16 
FT, Due | lee 
amnohelay wey 
Rape pee a ee 
19 1,644 19 79lt9 1, 508 
1,699 75, 1,372 
176 182 
e77 s 1% 
: 
956 388, 850 
20990, 497/949 
7 @ 
ee pada t | 
| 
fee 
peel eka) |. 
ri) aa (a ees 
51| if) 43 
55, a 10 


13 Buffale calves included with cattle. 
1 Exclusive of Ben 


to the Royal army. 


Including 855 in transit and 186,328 belonging 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES—Continued. 


TasBLeE 290.—Live stock in undermentioned countries—Continued. 


678 
| 
Country. } Date. 
i 
| 
Japan—Continued. 
Formosa (Taiwan)! Dec. 31,1913 
| Dec. 31,1918 
| 
Karafuto (Japan- | Dec. 31,1913 
tS Dec. 31,1918 
Kwantung (leased; 
rovince of 
BPA) .25.<-=- eS ec. 31,1913 
|> c. 31,1917 
Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate (Brit- 
ish East Africa)..... Noy. 31,1913 
June 30, 1920 
Fatviaen.: 4 ee | 1921 
Libia (Italian) ....... 1910 
Lithuania ............ 6 1920 
Luxemburg.......... Dec. 1,1913 
Dee 4, 1919 
Madagascar........... 17 1915 
6 1920 
\(Mar. 31,1913 
EN | se ae 
Mar. 31,1920 
1913 
Mauritius 23......... 
Dec. 31, 1920 
Mexieg A028 June 30,1902 
é1921 
Morocco: 
Eastern 2.2 2-2. 1915-16 
Western. 225. . 52. May-June, 
1915-16. 
1921 
Mozambique.......-.- 1916 
Netherlands.......... June —,1913 
ar. —, 1921 
New Caledonia....... (8) 
Newfoundland (Brit- 
Se ee 1911 
New Zealand......... Apr. —,1911 
1921 
Norwity =. -..s03-...< Sept. 30,1914 
2% June 20,1918 
Nyasaland Protecto- 
Fate te so ace Mar. 31,1913 
61919 
Palestane. .-: 5% 52.2. €1921 
Panama. -. 525. -<22< 1916 
Papua, Territory of 
(Brisash) 3! 225-255. 1913 
61918 


4 Less than 500. 
6 Unofiicial. 


17 Enurcerated from tax returns. 


21 Includes zebus. 


i | 
Balk oa 3- | 
Cattle. | Pac 'Swine. Sheep. 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou-. Thou- 
sands. | sands. | sands.| sands. 
1) 21418) 1,322, (4) 
385 | 1,279} 
7 Ae oe rN | Bape 22 <3 Pea 
ieee | Sao 3 eae 
eae 66 
Sy | eee 76 
a i een 3) «6,5 
2 5181.5. Be: 9 = 2, 628 
FT ee 482) 1, 332) 
bl-) =. 2 oe 8 
sé eee: 1, 400| 
# = BER Ae 187 
Se 89) 
a Ul Seer 600 295 
TABIOICS oe = 457 166 
| 4 ih aaa 
a | ties pee a ee 19 18)-- en 
‘eee 8 5 | Se 1 
7 eee 4 1 6 
pS, eee 616} 3,424 
+ aa 1,913, 2 = 
7 |p Seem (Sas 664 
roi Mean 29, 4,054 
1,300) 286) 130) 6,600) 
ACB i 4 10 
P| ee ae 1, 350 $42 
063 -t = 1,519 668 
ik aoa 25 25) 
Cy a [Ea 19 76 
2 02 Rees 349| 23,996 
2, 13h ia 350| 23, 285 
1, 146| Say 228] 1,327 
ae a eae 209; =«:1, 185 
a ee 22 23 
B4).--....- 21 40 
byes pew nes 262 
raed JS Ma 
2p ea2222- (4) (4) 
5 | Sere sete ae?) ee et ee 


2 In addition there were 103,152 camels owned by natives. 


%3 Animals on sugar estates 


only. 
34 In addition there were 216,440 designated as sheep and goats. 


2% Camels. 
% Incomplete. 
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TaBLE 290.—Live stock in undermentioned countries—Continued. 
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| 


ly | ' | 
Country. | Date | Cattle. eur Swine.| Sheep. | Goats. Horses.| Mules:| Asses. 
j Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou- 
sands. | sands. |sands.| sands. | sands. | sands. | sands. | sands. 
Paraguay............. 1915 |. 8, 249}....232. 61 600) 87, 478) «1718 
Dec. 31,1918 57500| i222 =2 87 600, 93 490 19 20 
VE a rs Ce 6 1921 = apg Yai (Bh 27 10, 050 ‘i SO 
Philippine Islands....| Dec. 31,1913 418) 281,047| 2,087 104! 528| a BEEP Al SER 
Dec. 31,1919 679) 281, 388} 3,130 168 732| pa) Be [steers 
Bortnealess. eee. : Oct. —, 1906 108) Aon 1,111}  8,078| ‘1, 034| 88 58} 14h 
Mar. —, 1920 Balt aeons O21|" SE R51GE A083) 53.52] ae pas bes 
Portuguese East Africa 6 1921 TORIES Sek Caner ee | ete s eal See eet: eee je speed <ee 
Poland ®............- Summer,1913 | 2,011) (4) 491 683 9 116 (4) | @) 
Sept. 30,1921 | 7, 861)....-... Bptot|| 123093/¢ -.. 2 3: 157). eee = 
Rhodesia: | 
Southern......... Dec. 31,1914 (he he eae 1443 324 675 303 
Jan. 1,1921| 1, sot a Bs ART ames 7a ‘FS Eeaes | Let 
Northern......... 1912 25).22222-|-22c02-|-2e2-ceus fs Je toe = =e cave Pee 
Rumania............. 71911 2, 667 1,021, 5,269 187, 825 * 
| - 1920} 4 ia 146| 2,514] 8, 690 500] 1, 485 12 
Russia (European)...} # “a 31,974, 2605) 13,458 41, 426 873) 22,771! 6| 7 
1913. 
Russia (Asiatic) (33 
governments of the | | 
Caucasus, central | 
Asia, and Siberia)..| Summer,1913} 18, 404........ 2,895 38,696) 4,791) 11, 959).... |... 
Russia and Ukraine | 
m(Saviet)s 2..222.... is ae 13, i] 47,157 93, 670|bsni Zt eas 
Salvador............. 1906 oe ee SS 423 1 aaa ies Sle 2 
| | 
St. Helena (British). . 1911 1 ae (4) 4 1) eG) Ws ARE ee Fee 
St. Lucia (British)... IGNON wr LE : ee Newest le See Uae ee 
oe: a | SY eee ss ee ae i) eee Hae EOE 
| 
anepade .. ... 08.5... 6 1919 | 417) eae La 5 Nea £3034 Ae Ree oe eer eae |= ree 
Bretiaeieeis. 1... Dec. 31,1910 957, 7} 866] 8,819 631] 158 ft ath 
1 
Shetland Islands...... 1919 | ae (4) | TAU? ones 8 Se Pee ae 
Seychelles. Islands 1913 | 15a SK | 6 2) ea Eee (4) senpeetts-2 | See 
British). 61919 | care vis (4) Aj iC) Rep SSES 5152 ance 
Blane e te oc oacn onc Jan. 0.3; 196") 2; 837) 2, 10S. <2 eee re ee Pea 105| 20 see |oe =o 
: Meer gS, 1O20) Se G2I O2s508|" a 750/22 See eles. oe 32.133) Seek? Pole ape 
Somaliland (Italian)..| Feb. 1,1920, 1, 246\..-..-.- oe 1,066 nha gaan 11).......|% 2, 101 
Southwest Africa € 1914 | oe ee fan oe? 1, 125 Vee Te as 
Protectorate  (for- 6 1920 | Aoi a eee al 20005, es ee eee eae ao ee 
mer German South- | H i 7 
west Africa). | j 
! | | 
paises BOTT 2: 1913 bE Beene | 2,710) 16,441 8, 894 542| 948} 849 
1921 —8,718)........| 6,152} 20,522) 4, 298 722; 1,295| 1,138 
3 Reindeer. 
4 Less than 500. 


6 Unoffcial. 

7 Old boundaries. 
14 Animals owned by Europeans. 
2 Camels. 
7 Includes 50,000 vicunas. 
23 Carabaos only. 


29 Prewar figures are for former Russian oer Congress Poland, while the post-war figures give the number 
of live stock within the Polish frontier in 1921, previous to a decision being reached concerning Upper 


Silesia. 
30 Animals owned by natives only. 


81 51 governments, Poland excluded. 
* In addition there were 6,294 elephants. 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES—Continued. 
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TaBLe 290.—I‘ve stock in undermentioned countries—Continued. 


Country. 


' 
Straits Settlements 
and Labuan. 
Swaziland ...........- 
| 
BWOCGER. .. cones. oc } 


| 


Switzerland 


Tanganyika Territory 
(former German 
East Africa).......- 


Trinidad and Tobago.| 


Turkey (European 
and Asiatic). sa 


Turks and Caicos 
Islands (British). 


1 


Upper Senegal and 
Niger (Freneh) 


Union of South Africa. 


Uganda Protectorate. 


Pi sth 5 es Se 


PPOs Ct = fe oo 

Grand totals:37 
Prewar 
Recent 


4 Less than 500. 
§ Unoflicia!. 


mph | 
Date. Catile. alors: Swine Sheep. | Goats. | 
SS 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou- | Thou- 
| sands. Bam sands.| sands sands. 
1913 46) 5%, 33 2 ol: aeaeaa. ...-- 242u 
1917 (em Cr ee, Pers 
1913 Ce 9 170 
6 1920 oa a: 9 250 
Dec. 31,1913 eg 2 | ea Uae! 988 71! 
June 1,1919 2, = Baie | 717; «1, 564 es, 
Apr. 21,1911 ce 670 161 841 
Apr. 21,1921 1g OL ey 639 “4 329 
6 1912 J ) nett a 6, 440 
1913 16} Paar 9) DN. .sssckes / 
1917 1 See [aaah : ae | 
Dec. 31,1913 | 257 oh ot 17| 505 
1920 ye eee | 19} 2,163) 285 | 
1913 | 333,835) #2, 697|....... 18, ra 16, 463 
1919 | 333,740] 4 378)....... 11,200} 2, 085) 
1913 BS Gee (4) fA) 522 Soe 
1917 Bt Ses (4) {4)eg Me nree, oe 
July 1918 1,200) 4 ss 1} 2,161] 2,368 
Dec. 31,1911 | 1,088) 30,667) 11,763) 
1920 7,655|sSscucoe 29, < 7, 640 
193 | 1193%)........ 8,306] 27,629) 35 246 
June —t As 3 ie 3, 639 Toa 35 261 
36 1913 Wah Secale | 7) ee 
1017 | ae | < ee 
fooes isi9sy to =! 180| 26,286) 2 
Apr. 20,1916 fh: ae S04) 11, 478) 12 
1912 2 al ieee. 1, ~ 177; ~—«:1, 667 
1920 7A 7: ae 512) 113] 2,155 
Jan. 31,1921 | 4, 834 51 3, 281! 6,773, 1,544 


ls 479, 554|8 30, 249|180, 671 
5 492, 072/39 40, 267|169, 167/41 465, =) 


41 34) Si, 


17 Enumerated from tax returns. i ; : 
33 Excludes territories of Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia. 


*4 Includes oxen. 
35 Ireland only. 


36 Exclusive of horned eattie and sheep in certain provinces and districts. ¢ ' 
37 Totals include figures only for countries having comparable data. In order to include in the grand 


totals the territories formerly belonging to Russia, the figures for Russian or Congress Poland, and 


ea ae eee 


40 548, 383,40 112, 292 42112, 


Horses. ee | Asses. 


| 
Thou- | Thou- Thou- 


sands. | sands. sands. 
paca Lnaaat 
2 oe : 


| ee se 
716) 58s Bae 
144 Ss 2 
134 4 if 
| 
D) --\2-cnepaceees 
12 
| | ee: 5) 
vb) 7 164 
7] 145 «4,374 
85) 825 
(4) Scans 22> 
(4. ogeeset Mates 
1,87 
1,903 
(4) 
(4) 


ussia 


{European and Asiatic) for 1913 have been added in the prewar totals while the most recent estimates 


available for Soviet Russia (including 
Germanand Austrian territory) and the Balkan States 


Soviet Ukraine), Poland (192i boundaries, 


sthonia, Latvia,and Lithuania have 


including some former 
incinded 


in the post-war totals. Figures for Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia are included in the total of recent 


estimates, since they wereincluded in the prewarestimates in the countries to which they formerly be 


2 35,042,000 designated as ‘‘cattle and buffaloes” included with cattle. 
39 435,000 designated as “cattle and buffaloes” included with cattle. 

49 9,982,000 designated as ‘‘sheep and goats” included with sheep. 

41 50,980,000 designated as “‘sheep and goats” included with sheep. 4 
42 3,614,000 designated as “horses, mules, and asses” or “‘mules and asses”’ or “horses and mules” included 


with horses. 


ged. 


43 3,825,000 designated as “horses, mules, and asses” or “mules and asses” or “horses and mules” included 


with horses. 


ES 
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HIDES AND SKINS. 
Tasie 291.—Hides and skins: Iniernational trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


GENERAL Nove.—Subsiantially the internationaltrade of the world. It should not be expected that the 
world export and import tctals for any year willagree. Among sources oi disagreement are these: (1) Dif- 
ferent periods of time covered in the ‘‘year’’ of the various countries; (2) imports received in year sub- 
sequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; (4) different 
practices and varying degrees of iailure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clericai 
errors, Which, it may be assumed, are not infrequent. 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far as it is 
feasible and consistent so to express the facts. While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise total 
imports, less exports, of ‘‘foreign and coionial merchandise.’ Figures for the United Siates include 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 


——<——— 


Average, 1909-1913. | 1918 1919 | 1920 


Country. | 
Imports. Exports. | Imports. Exports. | Imports. Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 


COUNTRIES. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,009 | 1,000 
pounds. | pounds unds. nds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 
ana ae 207 | 293, 950 PA Sth No eT iL ones 2 ea 
12g ee eae 8 eee 252 rr | Soe eeene Ol 134-060 nas 8, 782 
British India......... 20,376 | 169, 857 80,524 | 13,234 |° 196,286] 10,585 | 91,971 
British South Africa . 221] 51,159 45,573 | 2,566| 73,867 1, 247 51, 766 
pao DE wee Sew. 4 2,317 | 72,751 85, 3,754 | 94,707 3,222 68,523 
Chosen (Korea). ....-. EY oe ot eee eee | ~ coe ee eee ono ec] a ee 
ie PE 166 | 14,293 9B a5d [12.1 | To Pe te (ccna 
2 eee ,S42 | 21,998 7,409; 5,638] 12,135 4,176| 9,606 
Dutch East Indies. . - 135 | 16,708 eT Cae a Oe ee Bermeried s0e 
TR? ee eee | 30, 754 6, 386 | 263 8, 943 293 | 5, 064 
Mare-2- bo &.. . ois 17 eS TD Se eee eee gee § [ed aE) Se eS 
New Zealand......... 752 | 25,577 31, 
279 PS eS aa ee | 6,195 3, 
Switzerland.......... 6,659 | 22, 866 
Or a 71, 105 152, 
Wenerela. .-- = -. .. -.:}22--2----. 9, 764 5, 


United Kingdom..... 
United States........ 514,249 | ° 25,432 
Other countries. . .... 43,767 | 195, 862 


SR ete cote a 959, 521 2 991, 355 


1 Four-year averags. 
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MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS. 
TABLE 292.— Meat and meat products: International trade, calendar years 1911-1920. 


[See ‘‘ General Note,”’ Table 290.] 


Country. | 


Imports. 


| Average 1911-1918. 1918 1919 1920 


Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 


EEE EE ee EOE 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 


COUNTRIES. _ ties eee se on xe — 1,000 
pounds. s. | pounds. unds. | pounds. unds. < nds. 
Argentina... 3, 487 1173, 461 Pon 5AG 1,960, 499 Pee" 206 1596, 70 |. 
Australia... _.| 1,967 | °507,143 1,211 | ’370, 286 1,083 | "521, 487 |. .< core eee 
Brasil: 236 2-2 -..| 54, 012 1,520 7,919 | 214, 940 3,194 | 251,192] 11,071 | 192, 937 
British South Africa.| 32,479 537 7,271 19, 143 6, 434 46, 481 17, 847 14, 250 
Cait 43,327 | 60,242] 33,176] 302364] 74,842] 410,481] 70,111] 203,013 
5 EE Pee 85 | 64,684 1,324 | 89, 195 1,221 | 148,088 1,612] 89,599 
Denmark...-........ 32,184 | 363) 188 1,274| 60,816] 33,482| 34,177 8,170 | 157,661 
New Zealand......... oe 960 326, 539 1,865 | 272,528 1,007 | 552,770 1,584} 593, 445 
IIR arta nit ee (5) Se ee ere | Seamer eneeerecs -| | 224-25 -- a2 
United States. ....... 18,719 1,277,524 | 34,490 |3, 061,873 | 107, 643 |3, 118,727 | 196,425 | 1,851,692 
Uripuay-<.-<-.<---o- (AUP PLE GL) ne a 350, 291 }.......... BO2H lsc .noeeees , 41 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. . 
Austria-Hungary..... 49, 268 12, 490) (eNews 222 eee be. cee eee eee eeet ena 179, 496 7, 208 
Belgium gee. oF 179 120 os Soren eee 158, 778 113,204 | 154,770 57,999 
pitas 22 foe ce sake 5 72 31, 106 |---....2-- 141, 005 12 |.n252 002 ee 
France FREES TS Mi 496 88 261 782, 104 8, 625 |1, 283,383 | 72,519 601, 072 80, 8i6 
ermany J. 222.55 -t ; 559 FYFE ae NMS jy me = Sa ol eo cas 
Thaly! <22< 225522252225 104,619 | 15,708] 491,881 2,781 | 525,523 5,374 | 174,708 8) 507 
a eae 5 in He sl =a : . “ 41,046 is a“ 218, 686 oe = = He 
Ub i ercaeccnse a) 5 , 346 
ae en 37,974| 3,200} 12607! 2,905| 19,021] 5,853 | 28,328 2) 776 
Sralcigca | Te] SRS | aes] | ae) S| eee) ee 
United Kingdom... -|2, 843,605 | 117,226 |3,300,554 | 13,588 |3,057,420 | 99, 391 |2, 854, 559 98 306 
Other countries Ava 170,686 | 57,611 | 131,888| 71,916 | 101,865 | 33,537| 68,558 31, 806 
countries: 
ee eee | 2, 044, 172 |2, 162, 336 |1, 955, 647 |3, 052, 768 |2, 104, 885 |2, 877, 386 |2, 186, 659 | 1, 288, 078 
Mutton -| 611, 744 | 560, 284 | 274,008 | 318,807 | 559,334 | 732,932] 874,331 | 456,703 
ork.... - .|1, 632, 382 |1, 638, 145 |2,064, 995 |2, 490, 771 |2, 298, 400 |3, 159, 926 |1, 893, 352 | 1, 891, 639 
Other: 22 702, 072 | 663,891 | 718,928 | 983,637 | 991,568 | 895,241] 636,857| 371,342 
Tota! 25...) 4, 990, 370 |5, 024, 656 |5, 013,578 |6, $45, 983 |5,954, 187 |7,665, 485 |5, 591,199 | 4,007, 762 


1 Reported only for 1911. 1 Less than 500 pounds. 
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UNITED STATES MEAT PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CON- 


SUMPTION. 


TaBLE 293.— Meat production, imports, exports, and consumption, 1900-1921. 


Production of dressed-weight meat in calendar years estimated by the Bureau of Crop Estimates for 


1900, ascertained b 


the Bureau of the Census for 1909, estimated by the Bureau of Animal Industry for 


1916-1919; edible oftal estimated by the Bureau of Crop Estimates for all years from these percentages of 


dressed weights: Beef, 19.047 
including lard, 15.66 per cen 


ag cent; veal, 7.455 per cent; mutton, including lamb, 4.65 per cent; pork, 
. Some of the foreign trade numbers are approximate averages, and the 


small numbers of meat animals in this trade are not included. Beef statistics include veal; mutton 
includes lamb and goat; pork includes lard. 


Class of meat. 


1900 


] 
..| 8,962, 805 


616, 385 


+..| 9,286, 245 


Total....|18, 865, 435 


Total.... 


2, 460, 804 


8, 107, 763 | 9,050,015 | 7,504,744 | 8,289,679 | 8,797, 294 | 8,052, 266 


615, 785 


7,683, 583 | 8,529; 730 |10, 799, 818 | 8, 489,683 |10, 312, 150 |10,083, 500 | 


Preduction, dressed weight, and edible offal, in thousand pounds. 


646, 277 
9, 532, 453 |12, 


663, 724 


513, 997 


526, 973 


9, 545,343 | 7, 859, 854 | 8,670,651 | 9,563, 895 | 8,403,598 | 8,699, 924 


639, 710 


8, 
567, 233 


1909 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 


302, 148 
655, 936 


268,010 | 9,805,989 |12, 571,909 |12, 748,350 |11, 814, 791 |12, 225, 737 
19, 724,073 |20, 791, 588 |18, 990, 637 |22, 662, 777 |21, 791,658 |21, 081, 948 /21, 183, 821 


Imports, in thousand pounds. 


499, 828 
1) 600 


1,003; 223 | 1, 


1,504,651 | 1, 


40, 423 
17, 235 
1171 


58, 831 


395, 535 
5, 258 
469, 363 


870, 156 


27, 639 
5, 624 
2} 822 


36, 085 


408, 611 
2) 862 
1, 319, 128 


1, 730, 601 


3, 061, 873 


3, 118, 727 


196, 675 


90, 492 
101, 168 
5, 015 


279, 043 
3,575 


1,569,073 | 1,661) 558 


1,851,691 | 1 


Consumption, dressed weight, and edible offal, in thousand pounds. 


644, 677 


675, 701 


516, 759 


525, 950 


644,910 


Total....|16, 407, 131 |18, 224, 422 |18, 980, 263 |17, 296, 121 |19, 635,394 |18, 780, 676 


Per capita consumption, in pounds. 


99912°—ysK 1921——44 


10, 250, 733 


8, 511, 373 | 8, 
664, 826 | 
10, 


19, 426, 932 |19, 


124, 846 
673, 815 


566, 884 


365, 545 
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TaBLE 294.—Horses and mules: Number and value on farms in the United States, 
January 1, 1870-1922. 


Norte.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated Dect of increase or decrease 
to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percent- 
age estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 
1910, giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to 


numbers June 1, 
[in thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


| Horses, Mules. 
Year. 

Number. papxaine Number. oe 
$0 Spe 18! OD PAG | ORG | 188 Oa | 145] gasi,7i9 1,126 | $101,431 
ig enh PS OR SB BS 10,567 | 560, 916 1,81 112, 749 
MOO Same 12) heh eee ee SE St) 14,969 | 1,051, 182 2 179, 176 
AOFM ben es SUR TES? Me ren inns Sa beer ge 18,267 | "797,907 3, 265 167, 855 
WG. Rept 15 0 68 a a SS a ee | 49,883 | 2,149) 524 4, 210 ; 
Eos CH feat eit | 20,277 | 2,259, 981 4, 544,359 
Wid sess aciis OMRON ates 20,509 | 2172’ 694 4 362 525, 657 
Re SORES ek | 20,567 | 2) 278° 292 4 386 545, 245 
ag iY Sale, RE aS, Sema, 5 SRI 7 | 203962 | 2° 991’ 638 4) 449 551,017 
> ERS Cenhh oa ee ee eR DS Re | 21,195 | 2,190,102 4,479 503, 271 
OSS RRS SaaS ete an er se Paras | 21,150 | 2)149, 736 4. 593 522) 834 
Fc RON aR EES Hire eles big ah | 215210 | 93 4182’ 307 4,723 558, 006 
Mee om eet. Lee ne Sie Be | 21,555 | 2) 246/970 4, 873 627, 679 
W192. - aise ee | 9,482 | 2,114,897 4, 954 672, 922 
Tg APCS een a ed, ee eh op | 195766 }~ 1, 907; 646 5, 427 805, 495 
(TF eS RRR OH ak ei mend kd gg eh 19/208 | 1/619, 423 5, 455 636, 568 
| ORE RE OTS Wises es Se EY | 19,099 | 1,346, 154 5, 436 479, 306 


TABLE 295.—Horses and mules: Farm price per head, Janwary 1, 1867-1922. 


Year. | Horses. Mules. Year. (Horses. Mules. | Year. ‘Horses. | Mules. |} Year. |Horses. | Mules. 


$69. 79 || 1895....| $36. 


| 
29 | $47.55 || 1909....| $95.64 | $107. 84 
71. 35 || 1896.---) 33.07 | 45.29 || 1910.---| 108.03 | 120. 20 
79.49 |) 1897.12.) 31.51! 41.66 | 1911-221) 191.46 | 125.92 
3 $4.22 |) 1898.17.) 34.26 | 43.88 | 1912.11) 105.94 | 120.51 
oy 82.38 || 1899...) 37.40 | ee 1913....| 110.77 | 124.31 
i 79.60 || 1900....| 43.68 51.41 |) 1914...) 109.32 | 123. 85 
i“ ; 78.91 |) 1901-22-) 52.86 | 63.97 | 1915.--_| 103.33 | 112.36 
ae " 79. 78 || 1902....| 58.61 | 67.61 | 1916....| 101.60 | 113.83 
od 79.49 || 1903..1} 62.25 | 72.49 || 1917....| 102.39 | 118.15 
: 78. 04 a oa 78. 88 |) 1918... 104.24 | 128.81 
sr .| 55.0 | 64.07 | 1801....| 67.00} 77.88 || 1905....| 70.37 | 87.18 || 1919....| 98.45 | 135.88 
1878..._| 56.63 | 62.03 } 1892-77") 65.01 | 75.55 || 1906....] 80.72 | 98.31 || 1920..--] 96.51 | 148.42 
1879....| 52.36 | 56.00 | 1803....| 61.22 70.68  1907....| 93.51 | 112.16 | 1921.-..| $4.31 116.69 
1880....| 54.16 | 62.19 | 1894.02°) 47.83.) 62.17 || 1908.2.) 93.41 | 107.76 | toe2ss--) 70.48 | 88.26 
| ! i I! ! l 


nn 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 
TaBLe 296.—Horses and mules: Number and value on farms, January 1, 1921 and 1922, 


by States. 
| Horses. Mules. 
P | Number | | Farm value 
Number | Average price Farm value | Average price | 
State. (tiosands) he | (thousands of | (er per head aap Serpe of 
Jan. 1— Jan.1— | dollars) Jan.1— | yo Jan. 1— TE 


| 
Maine... ......:..| $13,671} $11,500|..... hee res (a Ls coda 
New Hampshire. 14.00 4, at Cae EES Rae) eae Merced hi 
Vermont......... j Bee 2 548 OT UE Bee od Oe el eee ee eneeey ee 
Massachusetts.... 135. 00) 6, 480). 55 2..). 222-4 52-202 452 45 lees oor eeee 
Rhode Island. . + 138, 00) eee eee a | ees aS oi 
| 

Connecticut...... 135.00) 5,471 4 905 ees Bere Be ee ees ee 
New York__..... 117.00] 67,725 7 $137.00/$133 $959, $931 
New Jersey... ..- 133.00) 10, 368 6| 161. 00; 151. 00 966 906 
Pennsylvania. - 112.00) 60,016 53 141.00 124. 00 7,614, 6,572 
Delaware......... 66.00}. 2, 187 9 it 00) 1,008 792 
Maryland........ 87.00] 13,524 33) 125.00) 115.00) 4,125) 3,795 
Virginia......2..- 84.00} 30, 906 96| 129.00) 105.00} 12,513) 10,080 
West Virginia... 89.00, 16, 15| 116.06) 97.00| 1,740 1,455 
North Carolina. 108.00} 20,750 257| 156.00 129.00) 40,560) 33,153 
South Carolina. 88.00 10,318 218) 188.00) 129.00) 41,360) 28, 122 
Georgia.......... 76.00) 11, 394] 153.00} 99. S 118) 39,006 
Florida........... ii5.00| 4,674 42| 167.00] 148.00| 7,014) 6,246 
i i 85, 31] 112.66] 100.00] 3,584) 3,100 
66, 101] 109.00} 84.00) 11,009| 8, 484 

104,7 161, 97.00] 75.00) 16,102) 12,675 


WISe Ses 
S388 838 
EE 
= 


(—) 

2 
Oo-~rs] 
Si Wows 


$88 Ss8ss sssss sssss 
\ os) 
Or 
B 
S 
B 


112, 79| 101.00 8,181, 6, 162 
52.00| 65, 377| 94.00 

North Dakota... 55.00] 52, 8} 82.00] 72. 656] 576 

South Dakota... 49.00, 48, * 14) 81.00} 70.00 1,134 980 

Nebraska........ | 56.00} 65, . 106| 89.00} 70.00] 9,434) 7,420 

Kansas...........| 1,040 1,040 48.00, 68, ‘ 282} 88.00} 59. 00| 24,552) 16,638 

Kentucky........| 374 68.00, 32,538) 293| 111.00] 82. 00| 327523) 24° 026 

_ Tennessee........ 75.00/ 29,016! 23,625 346] 110.00! 86.00] 38,390) 29, 756 

Alabama...._.... 76.00, 11,7 9, 880) 113.00} 94. 00| 34, 126, 28, 106 

Mississippi....... 70.00| 18,568! 14,770 296| 121.00] 92. 00! 367179] 277232 

isiana........| 71.00} 14,875| 13,321 178} 143.00) 118.00] 25/740: 21) 004 

Teas cs :.. 58.00] 75,537 = As an 110 a 85.00) 93,940) 73,355 

Oklahoma........ | | 45.00) 43,722) 31, 860) 337| 89.00 65.00] 29,726] 21,905 

Arkansas......... 57.00, 18,620] 14,079) 328| 107.00, 79.00) 34,775] 25,912 

Montana......... | 41.00) 33,450, 27,96 9 87.00) 69.00, 77 621 

Wyoming........ | 39.00| 8,372, 7, 449) 3| 7.00| 61.00] _ 231/183 

“ah EM 54. 00 ee ie | a a8 69.00) 2,880) 2,208 

50.00] 10,443) 8, 850) 21! 38.00 72.00} 1,848| 1,512 

68.00) 11,968 9, 180 12) 131.00 89.00} 1,572} 1/068 

70.00, 9,906, 8, 960 3| 72.00, 66.00, °216| "198 

47.00, 2,784 al 2| 66.00/ 53.00; 132) 106 

63.00} 19,880| 17,703 8 ‘ 81.00] 73.00| 648| 584 

70. 23,534 19,670) 22} 97.00] 88.60! 2,134) 1,936 

76. 22,397, 20,672| 14| 14] 95.60] 81.00! 1,330| 1) 134 

82, 37, 436| 30,094, 60] 6 123.00) 102.00| 7,380) 6, 222 

1,619, 423 1, 346, 154.5, 43515, 436 116. 9 88. 26 636, 588.479, 806 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 
TABLE 297.—Wholesale price of horses and mules at St. Louis and Chicago, 1921-1902. 


. Average price per head for horses on the Chicago 
ie ae re market 1902-1921. 
Year and month. sioner, Pee to} Mules, a to 163 Draft- 
choice t. h ; - = 
a ands Draft- | Car ers? iw agon?| Farm: | South: 


ers, | Tiage | plain — horses. ichunks.| .©& 


; heavy. | teams.!) to me- 
Low High. | Low. | High. i dium. | 
| 
1921. | 
January $125.00 |$215.00 |$125.00 |$280.00 $209.00 
Rebruayjo<ctee so 125.00 | 225.00 | 125.00 | 280.00 | 207.00 | 
March t..6 tte 125.00 | 215.00 | 125.00 | 275.00 | 208.00 | 
C0; ) ee peas SR 125.00 | 220.00 | 130.00 | 275.00 | 212.00 
Lo ee ee eae 4 175.00 | 220.00 | 130.00 | 275.00 aie 
Funes. 6 fae t ee 155.00 | 190.00 | 130.00 | 275.00 |........ 
Tle se eee ee 155.00 | 185.00 | 130.00 | 275.00 | 200.00 | 
Rapust! Ae... Lee 155.00 | 185.00 | 130.00 | 250.00 | 188.00 
September 5.00 | 185.00 | 130.00 | 250.00 | 188.00 |... 
October 5.00 | 160.00 | 155.00 | 250.00 | 181.00 
November. - . --| 140.00 , 200.00 | 150.00 | 210.00 | 200. 00 |.- 
December 140.00 | 160.00 | 150.00 | 200.00 | 202.00 
125.00 | 225.00 | 125.00 | 280.00 | 200.00 
TUI0., SHG Aw el 110.00 | 275.00 | 140.00 | 400.00 | 242.00 |$167.00 | 154.00 $88.00 
1919---4.-> seg. 2222 140.00 | 325.00 | 150.00 | 400.00 | 230.00 | 167.00 |........ : ; 73.00 
PQiSiS ni5 2) MES. 190.00 | 242.00 } 201.00 | 307.00 | 220.00 |..-...--)....---|.-0.--20)--22--2-|2--s 2-2 
1917 >. - Jobb as ee! 165.00 | 245.00 | 172.00 | 272.00 | 212.00 | 470.00 | 162.00 148.00 | 170-00 93.00 
T9163, Usa. BAU! ued rai Pace. Pb i 252/00+14: -222e. 166.00 | 160.00 167.00 109.00 
| | | 
1915 =! Pak tt, 160.00 225.00 | 120.00 | 275.00 | 205.00 | 473.00 | 164.00 | 155.00 | 166.00 | 88.00 
Cie Pes ARS eed FaReS: 175.00 , 220.00 120.00 | 250.00 | 208.00 | 483.00 | 169.00 | 160.00 | 171.00 | 93.00 
N13 25 SREY sz sake ee. 200.00 250.00 | 160.00 | 280.00 | 213.00 | 493.00 | 174.00 | 165.00 | 176.00 | 98.00 
1912 oe Se 165.00 240.00 | 160.00 285.00 | 210.00 | 473.00 | 177.00 | 160.00 | 175.00 | 97.00 
cE ok ee 165.00 235.00 | 150.00 | 275.00 | 205.00 | 483.00 182.00 | 155.00 170.00, 92.00 
1910S: Bees. BS. 165.00 | 240.00 | 150.00 | 275.00 | 200.00 | 473.00 | 172.00 | 144.00 | 161.00 | 87.00 
1909 -.. eee: £ See 140.00 | 225.00 | 130.00 | 235.00 | 194.00 | 482.00 | 165.00 | 137.00 | 152.00 | 77.00 
1908 .: es | BEB rst 175.00 | 250.00 | 125.00 | 200.00 | 180.09 | 450.00 | 156.00 | 129.00 | 138.00} 69.00 
1007. oe Sear 175.00 | 225.00 | 125.00 | 250.00 | 194.00 | 482.00 | 165.00 | 137.00 | 152.00} 77.50 
125.00 | 215.00 | 188.00 | 486.00 | 158.00 154.00 | 147.00 72.50 
120.00 | 210.00 | 186.00 | 486.00 | 156.00 | 132.00 | 145.00} 70.00 
135.00 | 200.00 | 177.00 | 475.00 | 150.00 | 140.00 | 140.00} 64.00 
120.00 | 175.00 | 171.00 | 455.00 | 150.00 | 122.00 | 140.00 oar 


120.00 | 160.00 | 166.00 | 450.00 145.00 | 117.00 | 185.00 


1 Expressers, 1902-1919. 8 General, 1902-1919. 
2 Drivers, 1902-1919. 4 Bussers and trammers, 1902-1919. 


TaBLe 298.—Horsces: Farm price per head, 15th of each month, 1910-1921. 


"Year. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. Bente Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
W910: Koes osm $140 | $147| $150] $154] $148] $151] $148| $148] $145) $144! $143 $141 
jh i 9 Se ee 143 144 145 147 146 145 139 141 139-137 136 134 
Cpa eee 134 137 140 142 144 145 142 142 141 140 139 139 
(LL Sa ae 140 146 146 148 145 146 143 141 141 138 136 135 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 


TABLE 299.—Horses and mules: Yearly receipts at principal markets, and at all markets, 
1900 to 1921. 


{In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Receipts at principal and other markets.! 


Bs a he| | is lis 
Year. ‘S 5 S| shes g A. 
Bt St a ee ee elie Toa a S2| a2 
an a | 2 aod i= be o | Be 
bo oS = o i) eae So 
1/2 ialetel/s./3/S)S! so lem) ee 
AlSiels| 2/8 /8/8la|/sle /s 
TOTES Pe ae hy Bs eee ee ee 99 | 103 | 60 | 27 | 145 | (8) | 23 | 31 | 13 
TTT eee SY ail Rte Re a Ae ee 109} 97] 36| 15 | 129} (%) | 17] 18 | 23 
102 8|109| 5] 24] 19! 20 
101 8 | 129} 10 19 | 12 | 20 
6 | 181} 18/13] 4 | 29 
61178} 18| 16 | 15| 32 
9| 166 | 21/17 | 19 | 28 
15 | 117} 19 | 11 | 16 | 27 
7 | 109}. 12) 11 | 13 | 23 
6| 112] 21 | 15 | 15 | 23 
5 | 130 | 34 | 16 | 16 | 28 
Rietyieles a Lewteline) 42 
5 | 164] 49 | 15] 10| 39 
5 | 157 | 57 | 16] 10 | 32 
6 | 148 | 48/117] 10 | 25 
10 | 271 | 55 | 72 | 22 | 41 
12 | 267 | 79 | 53} 17 } 27 
10 | 280 | 115 | 20 | 29 | 34 
7 | 242) 79) 15} 23 | 39 
11 | 250 | 60 | 23] 16 | 43 
10 | 141 | 45 | 18 | 23 | 30 


4 3/41 (@) 8 eet ee iet ol 
PRS reas cick 5 toeista m/e wjninia al-E Mia jaro jeraroiele 2 4 Silla eed POs! sake hale 2 
MUST = Gauge Boe ASE aE Berio ae 6 t i by oe! 8 1 1 i! 2 
IAI gic ae ogee BE rea Se ES ete eee Ps Sal AG 9 ee CO ae 
WU toss 7ESERSRELe Ss - SBR oREAEaRBtpe sree 3 2 (4) ¢ Salil CO) Cg GD LG) 
(int a 5 Re Oe es 5 Seer ee eae 2 1} (4) } () 2 Saye Lote) 1 (4) 
(A Ge ooide EgRPRSHe SSeS SGShOrGBEe CF Seabee 1 1} (4) } (@) 2; 4M;);4M14/1@® 
PIOUS eee cee creterdictic ance ticket Be. qeimete.cjc'sl= 3 1 LLC® 5 Qe Lay A 
EMLOMMEl ass ciach Scns. setae ne ons 'e 2 pal al (iad b Necro al ost bal ase Lert ia! 
OP TORRE etre & acs ~ See ole 3 aie Heine dies 2 41 (4)| (4) Sole cule tale joe 
IROMEATITDGE coisa sats omiee pimca + ates sath nin<it/o, 2 470 14) Gallas take ok 
TIVE Cal 02) Re RSE Se eR oe eee 3 3/4/14 Salt ae SC e eT ok 


1 Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies. 
2 Figures prior to 1915 not available. 

8 Not in operation. 

4Less than 500. 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 
TaBLE 300.—Horses and mules: Yearly receipts at public stockyards, 1916-1921. 


[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


[ 
Stockyards. | 1916 | 1017 | 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 
Albany; N= Ya.2=2- >= setre eee Ss | 6 U8 poo 5 -- PY SeSaoec8 Se555545=- | a2 eae ee 
AIDREG, Tee ee eee eae 14 13 15 15 13 2 
Aenea, Ga so pn Smee ee ee eee [seeeeeeeee |---2---n-- 78 60 26 3 
Augusta, Ga... ....-.--:,.-------5--------- edb 30S 33 22 v 1 
'Beitimort, Md S225. -.- <3 ee | 14 7 9 5 4 2 
panes ee ASE ee ee 2 2 Q) : : Q) 1 @) 2} 1 () 
OBLOn, Mass = . 2.0. 32 sa 5. fact ba ceerl | eh tO i BD Nice ole rig eee 
Bakalo, We. Ver =! te ee ee ae 56 17 10 19 22 24 
Cheyenne, Wyo-...-..---.----------------|----+----- 6 oa 2 2 1 
Oliicago, TIM. 22 :28-s A coh ee eee 205 107 88 46 | 43 34 
Cincinnati, Olio. .....2.-..2.--2!1-.20.0-- 20 7 19 19 | 14] 6 
Cleveland, Cane ofan Se ae eae dae donee hee ae aeteee = 7 ; r : . 2 
eae MRE ee RE aad carpe ee : re oF teak aT 7 
Daytart; Olio. .:5- 25 Sea at ID Q) FP )--*@) (t) 4 SEAR eee 
Penuwer, Coles?) 25 s.8F Le Le 53 20 15 23 18 10 
Dabkn” — Se. eel ey , PE OE Oa Gn Q) = (1) . Q) 3 Q) 4 ra 
ublin a oe eS ee EE, il I oy) MR | Delete ahi gp) tet War dene Qt tt 
Hat Tt, Ranean ss 2 2201 8 Ie tO 267 230 242 250 141 63 
TEE er eW ts) SSE BEE Gees eae eg Ogee 23 15 9 16 14 9 
REI, POS ci Ge ee eee eee one ee en eee ae aeee et 2 ee a ak CEE 
Evansville, lava): 2. be ee 25S Eee 1 1 1 1 1 @) 
Rort Worth, Tax: 2: 55) 8 2 FS Wee 79 115 79 60 45 13 
Indianapolis, iGcts Sere) Se Bee eee 29 62 20 9 9 3 
Jacksonville; Fia:.2.2.¢2.).2,..22.:. 22... | 1 gy i ee @) Gye S. SS 3 ERR 
SOEs Yy! Cay NeW se as tke bee a een nee 155 70 42 11 3 2 
Kansas 'Gity; Mo. 22.822 MA _ 12 128 85 8 72 30 
Knoxville, Pens 22 sect eee ee hee teen | 7 8 6 7 4 2 
Rancaster: Pall.) 2.20 EN St oF. ee 1 8 ll 2 " : if 
Topanspert, lard j 25 [ons os cee eser ee oe Te Se ee @) (9) 
i Fogo k.. AL 4: 36308 | BRS DEB Ye | 5 14 *s 17 - 9 : 
arion, SSE Sect caae soccer osrae = pe sag) i a 
Menurahin: Benns> 5 jsann sce. <b anes eee oe | 40 61 33 33 8 15 
Milwaukee, Wass 8 25). ee els | 2 2 2 2 2 1 
Montgomery, Ala. 20-55. 5-5 - se sce cence ee OL sae 7 24 22 12 4 
Mash vane, Rew: bo SS.6s. 8. todo ase as ss 16 74 104 98 me Ee ore) 
Nebraska City, Nebs Bees Cae aes: | oes ye eee Q) Q) e) : (1) 
New Brighton) Minn. (02 3002..223. 25.222 1 1 1 10 4 (4) 
New Orleans, La......-...---.--sseese----| 1 3 1} @) ij @) 
Mow Sark, BOY. 2hl.. Bete | 9 8 () 2 2 1 
Godt Bian 4 cet ae Pee Fee oe | aa seme ey 25 19 7 6 1 
Riahbites, (iia 2000s 8 eee ee = S 13 £ < 
poner Tait 7 O08 Mea ie ean @) a | a @ 
Peorin, IB=1 SS... icc sabaet doe aos SEE | 1 1 @) (@) @) ay 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... ET SS et 11 10 8 7 6 3 
Pittsburgh, Pa... ee 54 39 | 35 18 20 i 
in tae ee et ee 3 Ames 2 4 4 i 
ODIO; | COloo 2 ea aeen one aerone een e ae } | 4 
Richmond, Va.........-.. ene Beet ee j 18 25 | 24 25 16 10 
St. Joseph, Mo.-...--+2+++++2020-02s-0-0-- | 27 34 | 39 43 30 | 12 
paige a ee eee. ae eee PPP 4 Orn sitet [seen 
Stabanl Minn ~ 2 2525.8 (See osteo ena 12 10 re ll 10 < 
Salt Lake City, Uitane- 2.8) oe ee 2 2 2 2 2 1 
SanvAsitonio Vex. 200-2 .2 se eeee ose eee 41 32 30 * 30 25 6 
poi vies Sonia «does a> eet asssataarm () aloo se + @) = ee (4) 
Sis City; LOWaes - te oo hee os cea 7 
Sioax: Malls, Ss Dak. 22-285. 254.-cp acerca oseeeeaeee (@) @) (1) (@) (4) 
Spokane Wash! --2ee-s- sees s-- 5 - 7 7 : : 3 2 ‘ 
"Taepma, Wash: .4.-- S26) 26 tee Soe @)) as ee @) (@)i09 ||. Sab a 
‘Toledo. Ohio: =...4---. 21 =-5 Se -- 28.*- = 1 2 2 3 4 1 
Mien Dee ee ee Q 7A a Bo ie © 
Woe ee ee ee eee | ikl a te. ii 
‘Piftali-2 o>. 5.15. apenas en cee ee 1,478 1,476 1, 216 1,067 725 317 


— ee 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 


TaBLE 301.—Horses and mules: Monthly and yearly receipts at all public stock- 
yards, 1915-1921. 


[In thousands—i. e., 600 omitted.] 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June.) July.| Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. | Dec.. |Total. 
Isa aS oe 97 95 95 88 98 103 94 74 85 110 97 70 | 1,107 
BOGS eee ee fo tae 118 105 111 84 120 104 162 138 139 153 129 115 | 1,478 
MORE. = sonal eo ks bad nd 148 95 117 93 68 63 83 58 129 236 | 223 163 | 1,476 
LN RA Be Se ee 161 149 133 Ad 36 45 54 84 128 162 145 76 | 1,216 
iL See ot 115 87 71 53 37 43 53 92 148 130 146 93 |} 1,068 
112 aS ae ee 146} 112 87 48 43 34 38 75 62 40 B 17 725 
ERED «50-5 ato aota pare seat 35 41 44 25 18 14 11 17 22 36 29 25 317 


TABLE 302.—Horses and mules: Imports, exports, and prices, 1896-1921. 


Imports of horses. Exports of horses. Exports of mules. 
a aad ————— 

ae Average Average Average 
June 30— ghee Value. | import export |Number.| Value. | export 

: price. price. price. 
eae S 9,991 | $862,591 | $66.32 $140. 52 5,918 | $406,161 | $68.63 
1h ee 6, 998 464, 808 66. 42 120. 64 7,47. 545, 331 72. 97 
T2093... 5. y 414,899 | 134.49 120.75 8, 098 664, 789 82. 09 
WRG? =). 1. 3,042 551,050 | 181.15 118. 93 6,755 516, 908 76,52 
1900. ..... 3,102 596,592 | 192,32 117.62 | 43,369 | 3,919,478 90.38 
TOs 4: 3,785 985,738 | 260. 43 107.89 | 34,405 | 3,210,267 93. 30 
mae os 4,832] 1,577,234 | 326.41 97,53 7,536 | 2,692, 298 97.61 
1903......| 4,999] 1,536,296 | 307,32 92,69 4,294 521,725 | 121.47 
1904. ..... 4,726 | 1,460,287 | 308.99 75. 93 3,658 412,971 | 112.90 
2 5,180 | 1,591,083 | 307.16 91.19 5, 826 645, 464 110. 79 
1906... ... 6,021} 1,716,675 | 285.11 108. 91 7,167 989,639 | 138.08 
A907... ..-- 6,080 | 1,978,105 | 325.35 131.99 6,781 850,901 | 125. 48 
bt) Pees 5,487 | 1,604,392 | 292.40 137. 50 6,609 990, 667 149. 90 
19092 s.c=:.: 7,084 | 2,007,276 | 283.35 156. 67 3,432 472,017 137. 53 
1910......] 11,620 | 3,206,022 | 283.65 141.17 4,512 614,094 | 136.18 
Lt) k ee 9,593 | 2,692,074 | 280.63 152. 92 6,585 | 1,070,051 162. 50 
1912.25 5: 6,607 | 1,923,025 | 291.06 136. 81 4,901 732,095 149. 30 
AGIS 5. ou 10; 008 | 2,125,875 | 212.42 137.95 4,744 733,795 154. 68 
78. 89 148. 79 4, 883 690,974 | 141.51 
77.25 221.35 | 65,788 | 12,726,143 | 193.44 
104. 03 205.65 | 111,915 | 22,946, 312 205. 03 
150. 06 213. 60 136, 689 | 27,800, 854 203. 39 
232. 33 176.06 | 28,879 | 4,885,406 | 169.17 
187. 43 186. 10 12,452 | 2,333,929 187. 43 


173. 34 8,991 | 1,815,888} 201.97 
152.16 | 6,770 | 1,063,254 | 157.05 


2 US: 4,044 | 1, 205, 457 | 298.09 
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CATTLE. 
Tasie 303.—Catile (live): Imports, exports, and prices, 1896-1921. 


Year ending June 30— 


Average 
t 
price. 

$1,509, $6.93 372,461 | $34,560,672 $92. 79 
2,589, 857 7. 87 392,190 | 36,357,451 92.70 
2,913,223 9.99 439,255 | 37,827,500 86.12 
2,320, 362 11. 62 339,490 | 30,516,833 78.35 
2, 257, 694 12. 47 397,286 | 30,635,153 77.11 
1, 331, 433 13. 23 459, 218 37, 566, 980 81.81 
1,608, 722 16.75 392,884 | 29,902,212 76. 11 
1,161, 17.55 402,178 | 29,848,936 74. 22 
310, 737 19. 35 593,409 | 42,256,291 71. 21 
458, 572 16. 46 567,806 | 40,598, 048 71. 50 
548, 430 18. 90 584, 239 42,081,170 72. 03 
565, 122 17. 44 423,051 | 34,577,392 81. 73 
1,507,310 16.32 349,210 | 29,339,134 84. 02 
1, 999, 422 14.37; 207,542 | 18,046,976 86. 96 
2,999, 824 15.37} 139,430} 12,200,154 87.50 
2,953, 077 16.14 150,100 | 13,163,920 87.70 
4,805, 574 15. 09 105, 506 8, 870,075 84. 07 
6, 640, 15.75 24,714 1,177,199 47.63 
18,696, 718 21. 53 18,376 647, 288 35. 22 
17,513,175 32. 54 5,434 702, 847 128.16 
15, 187, 593 34. 58 21, 666 2,383, 765 110. 02 
13, 021, 259 34.74 13,387 949, 503 70. 93 
17,852,176 60. 78 18, 213 1, 247,800 68. 51 
, 36,995, 921 $4.01 42,345 2, 092, 816 49. 42 
45,081,179 78. 36 83,039 | 11,921,518 143. 57 
23, 634, 361 71.62 145, 673 10, 950, 507 75.17 


TABLE 304.—Cattle: Number and value on farms in the United States January 1, 
1870-1922. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or deerease 
to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percent- 
age estimates whenever hew census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 


June 1. 
[In thousands—000 omitted.] 


Milk cows. Other cattle. 
5 F I F lu 
3 armvalue} >: ‘arm value 
Number. eG Number. Jan, 1. 

ISTO, TRH 22525 38Ssee er aes eb eS e 8, 935 290, 577 ~ 14, 885 277,947 
TRR0 “Fine 13225223 a a ean 12, 443 286, 785 23, 482 388, 990 
19) Dus" - jo oe eee en 16,512 363, 352 $4, 862 544, 601 
1900, June 1.. 17,13 535, 091 50,684 | 1,251,080 
1910, Apr. 15.. 20, 625 727, 802 41,178 785, 261 
SS. - 22 20, 823 $32, 209 39, 679 815, 184 
IGT Fe 20, 699 815, 414 37, 260 i 
jE I ree a Spiced ae ee he El te a ee 20, 497 922, 783 36, 030 949, 645 
6 EE a ee ae aR ee AE AN amy 20,737 | 1,118, 487 35, 855 1,116, 333 
M916 5 So Ce so tgs so Se ee 21,262 | 1,176,338 37, 067 1, 237,376 
$016.8 : BR Set es el, SP 22,108 | 1,191,155 39,812 | 1,324,928 
SOUP. Se. POS se cece es soso sh At kia 22, 894 1,365, 251 | 41, 689 1, 497,621 
RONG teu! 25S Re Ae IA LTA te Sa ee 23,310 | 1,644,231 | 44,112 | 1,803,482 
AGIOS Pras, 18 5 50 Si eens oot EAN a 23,475 | 1,835,770 45,088 | 1,993,442 
Toy ee eae» ey Sere ee eee See eee! ee eee Se | 23,722 | 2,036, 750 43, 398 1, 875, 043 
TEES eee PENRO RE UT ent Siete 7 erg 93,594 | 1,515,249 | 41,993 | 1,316,727 
RD Be Saas 5 ost Oe te iy Sn 24,028 | 1,224,767 | 41,324 982, 666 
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CATTLE—Continued. 
TABLE 305.—Cattle: Farm price per head, January 1, 1867-1922. 
: | : | 2 | : 
Milk | Other Milk | Other | Milk | Other!) ~- Milk | Other 
Year. cows. | cattle. | Year. cows. | cattle. Year. cows. | cattle. | Year. | cows. | cattle. 
1867. ...| $28.74 | $15.79 || 1881....| $23.95 | $17.33 | 1895... $21.97 | $14.06 | 1909....| $32.36 | $17.49 
1868...) 26.56 | 15.06 || 1882....| 25.89 | 19.89 || 1896....| 22.55 15.86 | 1910.-..| 35.29 19.07 
1869....| 29.15 | 18.73 || 1883....; 30.21 | 21,81 || 1897....| 238.16] 16.65 || 1911_...] 39.97 20. 54 
1870....| 32.52 | 18.67 || 1884....| 31.37 | 23.52 || 1898....| 27.45 | 20.92 || 1912....} 39.39 21.20 
1871_...| 33.89 | 20.78 || 1885....| 29.70 | 23.25 || 1899....| 29.66! 22.79 | 1913... 45.02 | 26.36 
1872._-..| 29.45 | 18.12 || 1886....| 27.40 | 21.17 || 1900....] 31.23 | 24.73 || 1914....| 53.94 31.13 
1873....| 26.72 | 18.06 || 1887....| 26.08 | 19.79 || 1901....| 30.00} 19.93 | 1915....] 55.33 | 33.38 
1874....| 25.63 | 17.55 || 1888... 24.65 | 17.7 1902....| 29.23 | 18.76 || 1916....| 53.92 33.53 
1875...-| 25.74 | 16.91 || 1889... 23.94 | 17.05 || 1908....| 30.21 | 18.45 || 1917....| 59.63 35.88 
1876....| 25.61 | 17.00 |} 1890... 22.01 | 15.63 || 1904....| 29.21 | 16.32 || 1918....] 70.54 40.88 
1877....| 25.47 | 15.99 |} 1891....| 21.62 | 14.76 || 1905....| 27.44 | 15.15 | 1919... 78.20 44.22 
1878....| 25.74 | 16.72 |] 1892....| 21.40 | 15.16 || 1906....| 29.44] 15.85 || 1920....] 85.86] 43.21 
1879....] 21.71 | 15.38 || 1898....] 21.75 | 15.24 |} 1907.. 31.00 7.10 || 1921....] 64.22 | 31.36 
1880....| 23.05] 16.57 j 1894 T3) 21.77 | 14.66 || 1908....| 30.67 | 16.89 | 1922....| 50.97 23.78 
TABLE 306.—Cattle: Number and value on farms January 1, 1921 and 1922, by States. 
Milk cows. | Other cattle. 
| 

Number see Farm value Number pvauee Farm value 

State. (thousands) aad (thousands of (thousands)! eS Head (thousands of 
Jan. 1— ou dollars) Jan. 1— Jan. 1— Pp dollars) Jan. 1— 

Jan. 1 Jan. 1— 

1921 | 1922 | 1921 | 1922 | 1921 1922 | 1921 | 1922 1921 1922 | 1921 | 1922 
eainp eet 215| 212/360. 00/48.00| $12,900| $10,176 70 —_71/$25. 60 $20.20 $1, 792} $1,434 
NewHampshire} 120) 121) 74.00) 60.00 8, 830) 7, 260) 43) 41) 30. 30) 22. 70 1, 303 931 
Vermont....... 363} 363) 65.00) 55.00) 23,595} 19,965) 84 84] 21.40) 16.80} 1, 798 1,411 
Massachusetts..|_ 177] 180; 94,00] 79.00) 16,638) 14,220, 40) 42) 31.90) 28.20, 1, 396 1, 184 
Rhode Island. . 26, — 26,100.00) 79.00 v4 609) 2, 054 7 7| 35.60) 31. 20) 249) 218 
Connecticut....| 135! 138] 90.00] 74.00 12,150} 10,212) - 38, 39! 37.40) 29.70, 1,421) ~—s- 1,158 
New York...... 1,695) 1, 695} 73.00] 67.00} 123,735] 113,565 410) 402) 29.50 23.70) 12,095} 9, 929 
New Jersey..... 148, 151/110. 00 86. 00) 16,280} 12, 986 | 31] 47.70) 37.60 1,431, 1,166 - 
Pennsylvania ..| 1,050 1,071) 77.00} 60.00) 80,850/ 64,260 481 491| 37.70 29.00/ 18.134] 14, 239 
Delaware....... 38 39) 81.00) 57.00 3, 078 2,223 9 g 35. 90) 26.90 350 242 
Maryland......| 188/ 192] 79.00} 63.00} 14,852} 12,096 95, —98| 46.00) 33.20) 4,370} 3, 254 
Virginia........| 422} 426) 59.00] 43.00) 24,898) 18,318 487) 448) 35.60) 24.7 17,337, 11,066 
West Virginia..| 210, 216] 66.00; 49.50} 13,860, 10,692 368, 354) 41.7 | 28.60) 15,387, 10, 124 
North Carolina.| 361) 365) 58.00) 42.00 20, 938) 15,330 285) 274) 24.20) 17.30| 6,897} 4, 740 
South Carolina. 229) * 58.00 40.00, 13, 282) 9,440, 201 201 20.30, 13.80. om 2,774 
Georgia. ....... 489 509) 45.00) 29.00 22, 005, 14,761 666 686) 19.69) 10.90, 13,054) 7,477 
MlGridis ==... 2. ae, zi 74.00) 57.50) 6,660, 5,462) 766 = 774) 21.70 16.10, 16,622) 12, 461 
Riot Roe: Li | 1,038) 1,048) 71.50} 56.00 74,217) 58,688, 816, 833) 38.40) 29.70) 31,334) 24,710 

peindiannt 2 ...52 720) 727) 65.00) 53.00, 46,800) 38, 531 778, _ 778; 38.70) 30.00) 30,109) 23,340 
linois......... 1, 114) 1, 125) 63.00, 52.00, 70,182, 58,500 1,492, 1,477| 36.80) 29.30, 54,906, 43, 276 
Michigan....... 948) 967) 70.00) 53.00, 66, 360) 51, 251 588) 576} 29.00 21.80) 17, 052 12, 557 
Wisconsin......| 2,180) 2,202) 65.00] 52.00, 141,700) 114,504; 880) 889) 25.90) 19.60) 22,792| 17,424 
Minnesota-......| 1,532) 1,578} 58.00} 48.00) 75, 744) 1,429) 1,343] 23. 20} 18. 00) 33,153) 24,174 
Wawatewess. 5 st 1, 072} 1,093) 62.00 57,929) 3,231| 3,134] 34.50) 29.60) 111,470] 92, 766 
Missouri........ 761 769| 57.50 33,836) 1, 890) 1,890) 34.20) 26.50) 64,638} 50,085 
North Dakota.. 20, 597| 848] 831] 25.20| 18.50] 21,370| 15, 374 
South Dakota.. 5 19,599) 1, 748) 1,601] 29.80} 24.20} 52,090} 38, 744 
Nebraska....... 27, 348) 2,452) 2,427) 33.10) 27.40) 81,161) 66, 500 
ACANSAS~ -22 22 32, 614 2, 317) 2. 224] 31.50) 24.50) 72,986) 54, 488 
Kentucky...... 20, 800 549) 511] 28.40) 20.00) 15,592) — 10,220 
Tennessee.....- 17,325) 634) 597} 20.60! 15. 20) 13, 060) 9, 074 

pana sss 14,674) 536) 515) 13.10) 10.00, 7,022) 5, 150 
Mississippi.....! 16,230, 684 677| 14.10| 10.80, 9,644 7,312 
ouisiana...... | 9,460| 586) 591) 23.70) 15.20] 13, 888 8, 983 
Lo es 1, 042) 1,073 46, 139| 5,310) 5,363) 31.20) 19.90] 165, 672, 106, 724 
Oklahoma...... 21, 840] 1,393] 1,421] 24.40) 17.50} 33,989) 24, 868 
Kansas....... 14,964} 528) 549) 14.30) 10.90 7,550| 5, 984 
Montana....... 9,512) 1,080) 1,200} 35.40) 27.20) 38,232) 32, 640 
Wyoming...... 3,124} 816) 775) 38.40) 29.70) 31,334) 23,018 
Colorado. ....... 13, 851| 1, 447| 1,375] 33.50) 26.40) 48,474) 36, 300 
New Mexico.... 2,880} 1,204) 1, 132} 35.20) 24.90 22, 3811 28, 187 
1: re ae 3, 800} 1,100) 1,000) 38.00) 26.90} 41,800} | 26,900 
ERE Ss 2 2 5,307| 425) 433) 29.80) 26.40} 12,665) © 11,431 
Nevada........ 1,311} 343} 346) 35.80} 30.40) 12,279} 10,518 
Idaho..-.--. aie 9,945] 543) 521! 32.90] 27.50; 17,865) 14,328 
Washington... 20,020} 269) 256] 33.10) 28.30 8,904! 7,245 
Oregon.--2-+-<. 13,392] 616; 628) 37.70} 29.71 23,223) 18, 652 
California...... 48,032) 1,380) 1,350] 45.20) 34.7 62,376) 47,886 
United States, 15, 249)1, 224, 767 $1, 993 41, 324 31.36) 23. 78/1, 316, 727, 982, 666 
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TaBLE 307.— Milk cows: Farm price per head, 15th of month, 1910-1921. 


May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


ee ee ee 


| 
41.18 |$40.35 ($41.75 |$42. 22 |$42.38 1843.46 |$42. 86 [$42.77 |$42. 68 leas, 20 |$43.34 | $43. 41 
.70 | 44.48 | 45.42 | 44.81 | 44.54 | 43.86 | 42.44 | 42.26 | 42.22 | 42.69 | 42.70 | 42.72 
2.89 | 43.40 | 44.09 | 45.14 | 45.63 | 45.84 | 45.41 | 46.11 | 46.79 | 47.30 | 47.38 | 48.62 
-d1 | 51.42 | 54.02.| 55.34 | 54.80 | 55.20 | 54.80 | 54.78 | 55.78 | 56.47 | 57.71 | 57.19 


99 | 59.09 | 59.23 | 59.60 | 59.85 | 59.82 | 59.67 | 60.72 | 59.58 | 59.53 | 58.77 | 58.23 
.47 | 57.99 | 58.00 | 57.78 | 58.29 } 58.59 | 60.31 | 58.34 | 58.38 | 58.76 | 57.35 | 56.79 
79 | 57.99 | 59.51 | 60.68 | 60.98 | 61.63 | 62.04 | 61.32 | 61.41 | 62.19 | 62.67 | 63.18 
-92 | 65.93 | 68.46 | 72.09 | 72.78 | 72.87 | 72.81 | 72.53 | 73.93 | 75.79 | 75.00 | 76.16 


.54 | 78.36 | 80.71 | 82.45 | 84.11 | 84.74 | 84.97 | 84.06 | 85.21 | 85.41 | 84.51 | 85,78 
10 | 86.15 | 88.15 | 90.91 | 93.43 | 93.84 | 94.51 | 94.72 | 93.42 | 93.43 | 93.27 | 95.54 
-42 | 95.27 | 94.94 | 95.36 | 94.56 | 94.56 | 91.23 | 90.50 | 89.40 | 85.90 | 77.56 | 70.42 
§. 82 | 63.44 | 65.37 | 64.35 | 62.63 | 59.89 | 56.55 | 55.85 | 54.33 | 53.39 | 53.28 | 53.30 


TABLE 308.—Beef cattle: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1921. 


° ] 
Year. Jan. | Feb | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.} July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

$4.71 | $4.64 | $4.87 | $5.31 | $5.23 | $5.20 | $4.84 | $4.64 | $4.65 | $4.64 | $4.48 | $4.45 
4.58 | 4.57 4. 66 4.67] 4.59 | 4.43 4.28} 4.39] 4.43] 4.32] 4.36 4.37 
4,45 4.61 4.75 5.15°} 5.36} - 5. 23 5.17 | 5:37] 5.351 5.36 | 5.22 5.33 
5.40} 5.55] 5.88] 6.08] 6.01] 6.02] 5.98] 5.91} 5.92] 6.05] 5.99 5.96 
6.04] 6.16] 6.28] 6.29] 6.33] 6.32] 6.38] 6.47] 6.38] 6.23] 6.02 §. 01 
5.99 | 5.93 | 5.92] 5.96) 6.13] 6.20] 6.07] 6.18] 6.06] 6.04] 5.85 5.75 
5. 85 5.99 | 6.37 6.66 | 6.73 6.91 6.78 | 6.51 6.55 | 6.387] 6.44 6. 56 
6.86 | 7.36] 7.91 | 8.57] 8.7 8.65 | 8.30} 8.17] 8.40} 8.351] 8.21 8. 24 
8.33 | 8.55] 8.85] 9.73 | 10.38 | 10.40 | 10.07} 9.71] 9.63] 9.33 9.14 9. 28 
9.65 | 10.02 | 10.34 | 10.81 | 10.84 | 10.20] 9.96 | 9.82] 9.02] 8.65] 8.65 8. 63 
8.99} 8.98] 9.08] 9.20] 8.97] 9.32] 8.93] 8.56] 8.29] 7.77] 7.15 6.36 
6.32] 6.02] 6.36] 6.08] 5.98] 5.65] 5.40] 5.39] 4.98) 4.81] 4.69 4, 62 


Taste 309.—Veal calves: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1921. 


Year. | Jan. | Feb, Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
LATE ds ATS ea Bie 6S) ee ee 
$6.28 | $6.59 | $6.54 | $6.30 | $6.57 | $6.37 | $6.29 | $6.43 | $6.41 | $6.39 | $6.38 
6.38 | 6.48| 5.96| 5.68] 5.72| 5.74] 5.93] 6.11] 6.15] 6.10] 5.98 
6.07} 6.11| 6.22| 6.23] 6.33| 633] 6.62| 6.83] 690] 6.77] 6.88 
7.23} 7.49] 7.38) 7.17] 7.53| 7.46] 7.53 | 7.73| 7.72| 7.70) 7.74 
7.90| 7.92} 7.68] 7.59] 7.69] 7.80] 8.083| 8.06] 7.97| 7.78| 7.61 
7.62] 7.50| 7.31| 7.35] 7.53) 7.87] 7.75| 7.80] 7.91] 7.69] 7.61 
7.87| 811} 8.00] 8.08] 8.39] 854] 859| 8.77] 859| 860] 879 
9.88 | 9.94 | 10.49 | 10.48 | 10.60 | 10.77 | 10.56 | 11.08 | 11.10 | 10.66] 10.98 
11.17 | 11.33 | 11.71 | 11.62 | 11.88 | 12.33 | 12.92 | 12.57 | 12.35 | 11.94] 12.31 
12.18 | 12.65 | 12.78 | 12.11 | 12.40 | 13.38 | 13.43 | 13.39 | 12.87 | 12.65} 12.67 
13.12 | 12.98 | 12.72 | 11.69 | 11.68 | 11.44 | 11.64 } 11.88 | 11.64] 10.77] 9. 
9.08] 9.05| 7.73| 7.55] 7.43] 7.37] 7.31| 7.67| 7.61| 7.20| 7.14 
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Taste 310.—Cattle: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds of good beef steers, 
Chicago, 1910 to 1921.* 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 


© > 
@4 
Clin) 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. sac sip ne 


be 
i ilest 
4 


] 
| 

36.351 $7.35| $7.55] $7.50) $7.50 $7.10] $6.85| $6.80] $6.60| $6.20) $6.00] $5.83 
6.15, 6.20 6.10] 5.9 6.05) 6.30 6.95 6.80| 6.75] 6.70, 6.65| 6.40 
6.60] 7.20| 7.65] 7.951 8.00] 7.90| 8.50/ 9.15] 7.90, 8.10} 7.85 7.80 
a4 8.30} 8.15, 8. 8.15) 8.25} 8.30 8.50, 8.40 8.25) 8.20] 8.21 
8.30] 8.35 8.50) 8.40, 8.60) 8.80] 9.10 9.35 9.05 8.60 8.35 8.65 
7.50, 7.65 7.70| 8.35) 8.80, 9.20] 9.05 8.95] 8.80, 8.70) 8.35) 8.43 
8.35, 8.75) 9.10] 9.50) 9.85 9.25] 9.45 9.40] 9.75 10.15) 10.00] 9.33 
10-59 1 11.75| 11.90) 12. 15| 12.35| 12.70) 13.10| 11.70 1 19 11.40) 11.67 
12.00| 12.60| 14.70] 15.40| 15.85, 16.05] 15.75| 16.00] 14.80 15.05] 14. 90] 24. 60 
15.95) 16.05) 15.85] 15.00, 13.55| 15.60] 16. 45] 15. 50| 16.15) 15.10, 14. 35) 15.45 
13.05) 13.10, 12.30| 12.25) 14.95, 14.68} 14. 30] 14.95] 14.61] 11.65, 10.08] 13.32 
8.57] 9.41, 8.22) 8.33 7.93] 8.09 8.33 7.67| 7.50) 7.52| 7.31] &16 

9.90 


2 9.30, sa 9.80 ose se 10.20) i ay 10.18 9.76; 9.45 


__1Prior-to Tuiy, 1920, from Chicago Drovers’ Journal Yearbook. *Simple average of monthly average prices. 


Tasie 311.—Calves: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 1910 to 
19213 


| { ' 
. | ' 
Year. | san: F. | Mar.) Apr. May.| June. July. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. pe 
| 
= pee eS eee es es See de et Coe eee 
ti) $8.60 $8 65) $9 85) $7. $8.65) $8.75, $8. Py $8.25 
"} Sie SESS $75) 8.40, 7 . 60, 73 8.60] 8.35, 7.85, 7.91 
Bintte She te 8.75, 7.50 8 40 8. 10.00) 9.85) 10.25] 8.94 
pne Les: 9.75} 9.851, 10 50, 9. 10.50) 10.35 10.75 10.19 
| 
yh Seis 11.00, 10.75, 9. 85 9. 10.65, 10.35, 8.65, 10.10 
Wipes ee =. i>. . $5) 10.35) 10. . 40) 9.69 10.85) 19.15) 9.65) 10.08 
ee 10.15) 10.651 9 75 11. 25 11.50] 11.85] 11.75, 10.98 
igipeeee Mee 13.40) 12.65, 13. 50 13. 14.85] 13.50) 15.25 13.78 
ca a 15. 35, 14.15) 15. 50 16. 16.83, 16.86] 16.01) 15.92 
Tl, 15.62) 15.75, 15 3 16. 18.05) 17.60) 16.56) 16.83 
OC ie s_e 17.74| 16.73) 16 22 13. . 39| 14. 18| 13.74! 10.39] 14.58 
> ee as 11. 02| 10.33] 8.12} 8.66] 872, 9.73) 9.39] 10.71| 8.68) 7.70 7.81) 9.36 
— os 1 
12-year average... an 1.37 11.19 10.00 10. 24} 10.97 a 12.34 “= 11.94) 11.59] 11.12) 11.41 


1 Prior to June, 1918, from Chicago Drovers’ Journal Yearbook. 2Simpleaverage of monthly average prices. 
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CATTLE—Continued. 


TABLE 313.—Cattle and calves: Yearly receipts at principal markets, and at all markets, 
1900 to 1921. 


[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Receipts at principal and other markets.1 


ity. 


Kansas C 
Omaha. 


R 
hry 


S 
bet beat 
3 


cr de bo 
NERS 
19988 
S882 
H aie 
oo 
SEES 


ir 


. 


aS 
ase £ 


WOO 


79 
7 
‘ 
46 


ION Ne to 
aS 

tot pat eat be bet 
2 


wee 
~ 
1. 


z 
§ 


LENNY 

UD hm o 

je ES 
~~] 
om 


POS eS 
iN) © 
8 g 


. 


832 


F| 
=} 
S 
= 
= 
S 
= 


| = 
Do _ 
Bl os las oa 
= & -o | *.o 
5 (S) 2 os == 
i =e 24 
s F- Ss _ Cc 
a om | m fee OR aH 


| 


: 910 
487| 1,121, §38 329 385) 
520| 1,133 1,022, 307 410) 
463| 1/145 1,069, 420; «3851 
497| 1,241 1,197, 426) ie 
‘oe 1,208 Lov 3991439 
539 1/067 "884 298, 487) 
524; 1,200, 1,039 414 431 
582 1,100 1,198 499 a0 
585 1,041 1,176 443 368 
856 992 "944 494 534 553 
941 1,200 1,08i 601 602) 36 17,676 
1,197 1,405, 1,960 653, 707 066 
| ; 
1,430 1,509, 1,665 728 813) > , 295 
1,491 1/473) 1.267 824-814 750/15,932 8 624 
1,373) 1,254, 1,134 617 752) 13, 8, 472'22, 197 
985) 1,077, '984 482 629 558|12; 150) 7, 637,19, 787 
t ' . 


1 Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies. 
2 Figures not available prior to 1915. 


3 Not in operation. 


Taste 314.—Catile and calves: Monthly and yearly receipts at Chicago, Kansas City, 


Omaha, and East St. Louis, combined, 1910 to 1921.' 


[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr’ 
641 515 | 500, 498 | 
7 518 | 555 498 
660 | 485] 502/ 515 | 
606 | 486, 481 ic 
so | aus} as | a5 | 
518| 377| 523| 465| 
606 | 534] 558| 452 | 
807 | 567| 533 600) 
763 | 709| 779) gst | 
998 | 682] 646 | 706 
847 | 642] 698 | 532 
744 520) 679 608, 

540, 586) 561 


| May. | June. July. 


} 
553 | 630| 662_ 
"612; 620) 630 
434 462 | 516 
45 525 | 68 
404 | 473) 457 
461 | 474 | 462 
558 | 530! 535 
708 | 701} 773 

4 
688 | 705 967 
668 | 641/| 881 
642 | 696 669 
625 | 675 | 542 


571 | 504) 643 


1 | 
Aug. sept. Oct. Nov.} Dec. ‘Total 
—— > f + Sen = 
915 | 995 11, 040 | S34 | 617 | 8,400 
764 | 766 |1,044 | 757 | 555 | 8,067 
| 667| 868 1,010 674] 676 | 7,520 
688 93 | 4 605 | 88 7,270 
| 565| 784| 813 558| 581 | 6,532 
| 611| 730| 834| 708| 605 | 6,858 
$07 | 961 1,145 | 915 | 716 | 8,218 
| 808 11,029 1/309 1,143 | 864 | 9,847 

| | 
| Qi 11,347 1,320 1,167 1,032 11,289 
926 11 131 11/362 1,169 976 \10, 786 
| 868 {1,032 | ’932 |1,029 | 618 | 9, 205 
863 856 1,019 | 795 585 | 8,521 
| 78 | 44 1,054 a ToL | 8,540 


1 Figures prior to 1915 compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies. 
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CATTLE—Continued. 


TaBLE 315.—Catile and calves: Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder 
shipments at public stockyards, 1919-1921. 


[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


1 Less than 500. 
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Stocker and feeder 


Local slaughter. | shipments. 
l 

1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 

4 3 2 1 1} Q) 
1 1 1 122 90 84 
ll 15 18 4 1 3 
9 8 8 3 2 2 
145 170 156 5 5 3 
1 () Q) 9 ity Es - 

22 | 24 19 cil fete (1) 
aa | 190| 167" nee oh esas ie. ace 8 
10 10 ll 2 2 4 
sues 1 OT ge EE a Bees 4 5 S| ee. 
3,032 | 2,603 | 2,377 509 418 332 
305 | 283 302 28 28 22 
244|. 298 228 6 3 6 
6 6 5 Tip boys seas © saan? 

Q) 1 1 () () (7) 
9 8 Th: (eel eee Cee 
25 | 26 27} Q) rR eee 
174 153 122 483 407 274 
189! 202 168 17 16 14 

| 

S = Sb | @) (4) (1) () @) 
1,019} 744 466 234 168 185 
24 | 21 24 151 115 102 
36 | 38 EBT aoe Bee a UR 
13 | "Th eS (a Ce eee fos WSs 
16 24 21 1 1 1 
715| 558 576 327 278 172 
2 | 3 2) 5 5 3 
245 257 230 | 50 48 41 
16 6 SelM e Sy Wa \ Ch meg [Seem 
735 1° ag] ee feo ees —a 
1,617 | 1,264} 1,200| 1,036) 778 788 
9 | 11 10 8 | 4 3 
7 8 9 2, | 1 1 
45 55 37 95 87 1 

@) (4) @) (2)... | ra A) 
87 87 | 81 36 30, 37 

1 1 1 1 Ck yor) 
1 @) 5 @) Pil 1 
334! 390 402 16 | 15 | 2 
3 | 4 3 9 28 | 10 

es ened M [Eee 7 Pete Bente par ease Lage 8. 
41 46 42 | 11 14 12 

(3) On eee ee See eee 1 (4) (4) 

RE uk | gin a) 1 1| @) 
163 174| 160 | 18 17 15 
399 315 200" 5. 2aFoed tne ee epee = 22 
11 16 | 13 | 48 28 2 
363 228; 203/ 136 106 80 
1, 136 914 797 656 451 443 
6 Ig A a eh ee ABR Dk Meapeai ae: ie Aare 
ee Oe eee —— ite == 
18 18 21! (1) 4 
195 OOM lie pease ot ee 
151 tittle? WES|s. ss i oe 
62 70 | 59 | 21 26 9 
70h) 2 ae ea 1 7 5 4 
17 18 | 20 | 2 2 2 
531 410| 370 124 103 103 
530 710! 564 416! 316 270 
19 14 | 25 25 16 12 
14 37 | 36 138 96 26 

64 BO te MBN O21 -aderie (2) 
363 342 | 273 329 | 238 240 
1 6! if 1 1 5 


Receipts. 
Stockyards =o 
1919 | 1920 
lban yew Ys 528. 5.05 ae. 39 36 
marillo, Tex..........---.. 185 147 
JAG I Ta 6 i 2 i i ie 18 21 
Ry | Se 14 13 
Baltimore, Md..............- 249 287 | 
Pemnps, WOM 2---3:.....-- | 16 2 | 
irmingham, Ala...........- 24 24 
boston; Masso. -.-<.2--.+2- 98 75 | 
Meenipoeh We... 749 677 | 
Chattanooga, Tenn........-.. 12 13 | 
Cheyenne, Wyo...........-- | 47 23 | 
Tan i ai oie 4,253 | 3,849 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio............- 460 441 
Cleveland, Ohio........-...- 305 281 
UTNENA ake 30 <2 222s = = 7 6 | 
Columbus, Ohio....-.......- 3 2 
PR arc a sctrat a cca bee 9 8 
Dayron, -ORi0-.....20-.-.--- 31 33 
Denver, Colo...........--.-- | 924 617 
somtroip, Wich=. 22... ....--.-.- 227 234 
tro ED i | 2 4 | 
Bast St- Louis, Tl...........- 1,473 | ~1,254 | 
wo GST, Se eS oe 203 152 
Emeryville, Calif........-.-. 36 38 | 
gh ee oe 38 26 | 
Evansville, Ind.....-...-.... 38 45 | 
Fort Worth, Tex............ | 1,267] 1,134} 
Hostoria Oni... ..---..-) 11 14 | 
Indianapolis, Ind............ 515 597 | 
Jacksonville, Fla............ 16 7 
833 
2,500 
21 
19 
287 
1 
245 
32 
19 
; A 444 
Montgomery, Ala............ } 52 68 
mammbbriv,. G3". 2.2.2... 5-- AE Ree Ree ee 
Nashville, Tenn. ............ 83 | 99 | 
Nebraska City, Nebr... _.... | 2} 2 | 
New Brighton, Minn... ..... F\ at | 73 
New Orleans, La. . 191] 213 
New York, N.Y 402 316 
Ogden, Utah... 104 64 
Oklahoma, Okla 593 400 
PaNobr. .-.- 1,975 | 1,603 
Orangeburg, S. C Gye eal et eg 
ASCH me ase eo...) eo. 1. ae 8 j 
Siiiiiews Ce Oss Sears ee iia 27 37 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 201 227 
Pattsbuerh, Pa... 2... oo 616 733 
Portland) Oreg.. 22.2.2 ...-2 125 | 141 
Pueblo, Golo................. 217| 178 
Richmond, Va........-- ..... 29 30 
St. Joseph, Mo............._- 750 643 
St. Paw, Minn... ..--...... 1,491 1,373 
Salt Lake City, Utah........ 67 | 49 
San Antonio, Tex........... 250! 233 
gaitle, Wash... - ...22-- nie 66 58 [ 
Sioux Gity,Towa............| 814] 752 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.......... 8 14 
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CATTLE—Continued. 


TasBLe 315.—Cattle and calves: Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder 
shipments at public stockyards, 1919-1921—Continued. 


[Im thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Receipts. Local slaughter. seg ce 
Stockyards. ee 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 
Spokane, Wash..........-.-- 74 67 41 36 35 23 28 23 7 
Tacoma, Wash...........--- 29 22 25 24 22 25 3] @ () 
Toledo, Ghio.- 4-5. °--..5 20: 57 64 25 13 18 14 4 5 
Washington, D.C........... 23 27 28 20 25 27 (4) Q) () 
"Wichita,"Kans.!.¢...-..225-- 311 | 242 285 133 84 83 116 104 132 


1 Less than 500. 


TaBLE 316.—Cattle and calves: Monthly and yearly stocker and feeder shipments from all 
public stockyards, 1916-1921. 


{In thousands —i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Total. 
1916}... 221 197 | 250 262 289 264 171 330 464 682 461 | 256 3, 847 
af fy Ge 260 213 249 306 401 353 262 330 588 768 729 344 | 4,803 
1918... 222 214 319 385 491 393 274 418 604 704 623 366 | 5, 013 
1919... ..| 364 264 277 391 442 272 236 397 611 839 723 470 | 5, 286 
1920... . 349 240 241 244 | 323 272 218 314 488 580 553 280 | 4,102 

245 | 3,504 


1921....| 205} 166 236 238 | 214 209 122 355 395 622 497 | 
| | 


Se Completeinformation for 1916 not obtainable from many markets. 


TaBLe 317.—Cattle and calves: Monthly and yearly receipts, slaughter, and stocker and 
feeder shipments at public stockyards, 1921. 


{In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


| 
Stockyards. Jan. |Feb.| Mar.} Apr. | May. June.| July. | Aug. sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. ‘Total. 
Chicago, Tl.: | 
Receipts: --.2: 205. 353 | 243] 315 | 300] 284] 313] 225] 282] 298 333] 321]| 273 |-3, 
Localslaughter....} 233 | 150 | 215 | 198] 192] 225}| 168] 194] 203] 230] 203| 166} 2,3 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......- P23 el? 31 23 17 18 6 27 32 52 51 30°): "332 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Receipts:- -4-5-2--< 168 | 125| 170} 141 | 167] 154] 155] 310| 309) 387) 234) 150 | 2,469 
Local slaughter. . 94] 72 92 85 92 97 99} 129} 126] 1388] 107 69 | 1,200 
Stocker and feeder | 
shipments....-... 40! 39 57 42 39 38 20 99 | 102! 167} 100 45 788 
Omaha, Nebr.: * 
Receipts.....------ 136 | 98} 130] 108] 104] 122 841 150} 145] 169] 115 74 | 1,435 
Local slaughter. - 92} 60 83 69 72 83 56 75 58 69 52 28 797 
Stocker and feeder. ) 
shipments....... 25 | 20 28 15 13 15 14 64 78 90 53 28 443 
East St. Louis, Hl. : 
Receipts......-..-- 87 | 54 64 59 70 87 78 | 121] 114] 130] 125 88 | 1,077 
Localslaughiter....} 54] 30 30 27 34 38 37 50 43 48 45 30 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......- 10 8 10 9 Af il 5 20 20 34 35 16 185 
St. Paul, Minn.: | 
Receipts..-...-.--. 72) 59 89 64; 70 71 52 88 88 | 134] 131 67 985 
Local slaughter. - 50 | 44 52 41 47 49 33 43 42 59 65 39 564 
Stocker andf eeder 
shipments.....-. 9 8 i8 16 i3 12 9 32 32 50 50 21 270 
Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Receipts So sae Ser. 60) 35 43 54 79 76 87 | siB2| £20 1 335i) ile 984 
Localslaughter....| 31] 19 21 22 31 67 59 79 77 78 60 32 576 
Stocker and f eeder 
shipments....... 13 8 13 23 19 7 5 14 13 25 22 10 172 
Sioux City, Iowa: 
Receipts.........-- 65 | 43 66 45 47 45 35 58 55 75 47 39 620 
Local slaughter....| 33 | 23 29 24 25 27 14 23 19 21 20 15 273 
Stocker and feeder ; 
shipments....... 1s a3 19 13 13 10 12 31 32 45 23 14 240 


a 
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CATTLE—Continued. 


TaBLE 317.—Catile and calves: Monthly and yearly receipts, slaughter, and stocker and 
feeder shipments at public stockyards, 1921—Continued. 


[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
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Stockyards. Jan.| Feb.| Mar. | Apr. 
Jersey City, N.J.: 
GGCLDLS-2- 2252-202 66 | 68 70 77 
Local slaughter....| 66 | 68 70 77 
St. Joseph, Mo.: 
FRGCBINES 2.24 ance 54 | 44 48 37 
Local slaughter....| 34 | 27 31 26 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments....... 5 6 {i 4 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
MISCBIDES-=<5255--<2 46 | 33 41 42 
Local slaughter....} 22} 14 20 20 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......- 3 2 1 2 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
ereipts?.22. .. 265 51} 40 53 58 
Local slaughter. - 14] 10]- 16 16 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments....-.- Ce C4" ee) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: : 
Receipts Beare 60 | 41 44 52 
* Local slaughter....| 14] 12 15 15 
Denver, Colo.: 
Reveipts!: 2 2203.8% 39 | 21 25 21 
Local slaughter....| 13 9 12 9 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......- 19} 10 5 5 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Receipts f-- 2-25 -- 30 | 23 35 38 
Loeal slaughter....| 23} 18 25 28 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments.-....-.. 1 1 3 2 
Oklahoma, Okla.: 
BOCAIDUS 2. «<a <5 29} 19 28 19 
Local slaughter....| 18} 15 16 il 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments....... 5 4 9 7 
Giovanna: Ohio: 
Heceipts.--..-.:.-- 20} 16 20 23 
Localslaughter....| 19} 16 19 21 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......- GQ} @ 1] @ ih 


May.| June.| July.| Aug. |Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. |Total. 
75 (A! 64 74 76 85 60 58 844 
74 71 64 74 76 85 60 58 843 
38 41 35 52 56 61 47 45 558 
26 31 27 33 37 36 30 32 370 

5 3 3 14 14 21 13 8 103 
40 45 38 46 41 40 35 36 483. 
19 22 19 20 18 18 18 20 230 

2 3 2 a 5 8 7 2 41 
62 52 43 47 46 56 48 53 609 
18 15 12 16 12 15 12 11 167 

Oe Qi) 1 1 2 2) Q) 8 
50 57 63 70 75 83 76 74 745 

17 16 15 14 19 15 11 12 175 
41 46 32 24 33 76 85 39 482 
il 11 10 il il 10 10 5 122 
23 32 22 6 16 46 60 30 274 
37 39 41 46 45 46 39 35 454 
28 28 25 28 28 27 22 22 302 

2 1 1 2 2 3 2 2 22 
22 20 20 38 33 38 28 21 315 
12 14 16 23 23 22 19 14 203 

6 4 3 9 9 12 10 2 80 
22 25 20 22 20 20 20 20 248 
20 22 19 19 18 18 19 18 228 

1 tC) ela) 1 1 Ee) 6 


1 Legs than 500. 


 Tasre 318.—Beef, ‘fresh, chilled, and frozen: Yearly exports and imports, by principal 
countries. 


Country. 


Exporied by— 


1910 | 1911 


{In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
EXPORTS. 


1912 


755, 849 
ig 210 


Argentina... -....| 559, 325,689, 674 
Australia ....... 109; 428,108, 786 
Le ee et a 
British South 

Africa... ... 37 240 
GOOG ES ogee | a ee 
Denmark... ...- 35, 854) 27, 466 
Beance! 25... 4.. 6, 854) 6,789 
Netherlands.... 34, 778 ees 890) 
New Zealand... 57, 083 27, 307! 
Sweden......... 3; 731 19, 720, 
United States... 55, 539) 28) 782) 
Uruguay....... 


20, ae. 16,933 


40, 354 
30, 803 
£7, 609 
9, 026 


4 44,847 


1 Not yet available. 


2 Year beginning July 1. 


1913 


807, 388) 
218, 919 


165 
12, 034 
33, 241) 
12, 212) 
40, 328, 
30, 636 

8, 604. 


6, 850, 
2109, aa 153, 016) 215, ees) 157, se 


99912°—ypxr 1921——45 


1914 


1915 | 1916 | 1917 


1918 | 1919 


813, 427 
2 299,066, 


488 
17, 837 
38, 089 
5, 715 
32, 865! 
69, 927 
12° 280) 
31, 422) 


3 


| 


799, 694, 942, 907, 
18,770 74,209) 146, 500 


5,986, 17,687) 47,256 
29,460, 45,836 84,376 
50,181, 34,220 35,370 
41;626| 427177) 2) 056 
45,646] 33,382 3,741 
86, 477| 112,071) 99,740 
16,521| 7,186, 6,148 
262) 813, 181,977, 216, 420 
158, 398 


870, 458) 
2 114,676 ? 242,082 2 180,249) 


1,092,631) 883, 452 
2'119,990 2 121,079 


1920 


(1) 
(1) 


133,397) 113, 831/134, 255 


18,656 44, 409 


3 126,334) 107, 170 
21, 337; 17,730 
1,547) 3, 065 
54 35, 649 
82,308 87,493 

1 


3, 693 
514,342 174, 427 
106, 247, 


ac) 


Unclassified. 


4 Includes some “other than beef.” 


12, 662 
64, 412 
38, 669 
12) 016 
6, 416 
84, 895 
4) 662 
89, 649 
(*) 
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CA TTLE—Continued. . 
TaBLE 318.—Beef, fresh, chilled, and frozen: Yearly exports and imports, by principal 
‘countries—Continued. 
IMPORTS. 
Country. 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
Imported by— 
Austria-H a 95) 10,465) 3,374 258). =---|-2s---4| ee -adefuh 4 elo ee 5 43, 026 
British South Af- 
i 8,246 6,154, 5,043 1,504 35 12 4 4 89 
874, °198) 4, 450, ae) aie 4,225) 14, 063 2,233] 1,460! 2,368 
Reet eee: 76| 136 4 65] 147} 557) GS 
| 3,164], > RS] {+415) 3 387] 3297/5... 2. .2-2_|..--.--| ese ee 
5,522) 5,250 5, 098) 33, 747, 381, 614 460, 763)414, 366 458, 495,526, 101) 293, 617 
94] 39; 7341099, 104)> 6B, 246) bce. . |e. dl geo Sole ofl. Soc ae" 143, 471 
348| 2,317} 7,413, 3, 768 1, 083 85 5| 12, 35,992, 14,902 
843) 1, 157 1,442)” 453) 52| 82} 291! 10, 755)... ...- eee "ea 
5,371, 5,653, 4,472 2,109 472) 1,276] 583 3| 126) 826 
United Kingdom. . 785, 736/824, “3 396, 652/1, 030, 771 990, 591 963, 389,789, 826 681, 796 844, 055 721, 274 1, 027, 106 
United States......| Soaps [-s+---+ posse: fs 35, 822,254, 319 118, 500) 39, 72 22? 072, 23, 7339) 38, 462 50, 182 
1 Not yet available. 5 Classified as ‘‘ Beef” for Austria only. 
HIDES. ° 


TasLe 319.—Hides: Monthly and yearly average price per pound, heavy native steers, at 
Chicago, 1910-1921. 


PACKER HIDES. 


Year. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May.| June.| July.| Aug.| Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. eee 7 
IDG: tgp en done = 's0. 17 |$0.15 |$0.14 $0. 15 |$0. i $0. ie 30. 16 ‘$0. He $0.16 |$0.16 |$0.15 |$0.14 | $0. “4 
1s i ee wane Whe A A Ioyaeset 5 -13 Au? 13 16 -16 -16 .16 «16 
p(t) ee ee eee cet -16 116 116 116 17 tT 118 19 120 :20 +20 “19 ie 
(21 5 Sees eee eee | .19 -18 SEI aE ag 218°) 18!) .19| .19 | .20) -20iiee te «18 
| 
Ct a es | | -18 | .18 AS bes dS epee 156] eee 19) [ere 20? ferro 2k -21 al 2 PS 20 
19153 en eee eee -2B 2B 21 19 . 22 . 24 26 Bs -26) .26}) .26] .25 24 
19)62 022 eee aes 1) x 2e 2 ae 2B - 26 -27 27 - 26 26) .28 32]. -.33 26 
Cy ioe oe ee Se ie 32 -31 | .30)} .30 -o2| «32 32 | .32 33 .34 30.1, nae 32 
1998... so. Cases SS L p332.1 29 - | 27 31 33 33 | .30 30 -30 29] .29 -30 
a 28 - 28 - 28 31 37 -41 - 50 -53 46 .48 47 . 40 40 
OMe: Se a2 | 40] .40] .37| .36] .36] .36] .31| .28| .28] .26] .22]-.20) .32 
19D1 se ociowa wa58 = 2522 bisa? 15 aAZ\], odd 12 -14 .14 .14 14 | 15 -16 -16 -14 
12-year average....| .23] .22 | Bier ZA daly) elas | Teo tria Peo 25 | «25 | 24 24 


$0.12 $0.11 so.12 [0.13 |g.1g |to12 $0.11 


$0. 12 
1247.19 .13| .B] .14) .B -12 
18, 514 a :16 | .16 116 -14 
-14 15 15] .16 17 -16 
-16 S625 58a 17 
-21 20} .20} .22 
- 20 21; .21 23 
- 26 27 | .24 28 
-28 | .24 24 24 
43) .47] .41 38 
-23|..20) .19 18 
-08 68} .08 09 


Compiled from data in “‘ Hide and Leather.’”’ 
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TaBLe 320.—Milk: Monthly wholesale price, cents per quart, in cases of 12 quarts. 
[Standard or grade B milk.] 


City and year. Jan. 
Boston: 
3 71 ape eee ee Se 15 
LEE F se ee ae a 16 
New York 
ht 7. a Be Se 18 
Ty ipl | eis tee peas ae Paes tf 
Philadelphia: 
ie eee oe 13 
Tip 4 bo eee eS oe |. 2B 
Pittsburgh: 
17. 2 ee ee ee ae | 16 
i 74 ene, aes le kD 
Washington 
Ue ee 16 
ii a oe 14 
Atlanta: 
iO?) 2 See 18 
Luiz 2s ee eee 
Jacksonville 
i? Se 17 
i ae Ee as Se 
New Orleans: | 
SOA 44 LE 17 
Li) ee ae a | 15 
St. Louis: | 
oe 2 BY? 15 
Lie. ie eee Be 15 
Kansas City 
itl) SOs rr 14 
Se ae eae 12 
Chicago: | 
1 a So 14 
1 1 Re, eRe 14 
Detroit: 
Aye cee Bes 15 
Tie ES rn 12 
Cleveland: 
eae 9 tS 14 
7 oe eee oe 14 
Milwaukee 
LoZ0eh. 3.84.) 5 12 
TTA ee Sees BS eee 
Minneapolis 
Lic) ee eS 12 
_i 12 re 12 
St. Paul: 
71 en ee 12 
Ue ae Sa 12 
Denver: 
171 a 12 
Liza ls pee. aes 2S eee ae 
Dallas: 
171 See a ae | ee | 
ital es 2 ee de Wi eee ee 
Los Angeles: 
19204 cl eceesel- 15 
ii) 71 ees eee, 17 
San Francisco: 
7.\) 3 Saar et 14 
itn 6 See 13 
Portland, Oreg.: 
ity \\= See ae ee 14 
it rik 2 Seis Bs 12 
Seattle: | 
bil? Se) Soe 12 
ice ee aoe 9 


Apr. | May.|June. July.| Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. 


15] 14] 14 
14| 14] 14 
15| 15] 15 
oe a ee 
13] 13] 13 
ae 10| 10 
| 14] 14 
14] 14| 14 
15| 14] 14 
oh ae ee 
18 
184" Sip tess 
men SNe 16 
17] 15] 15 
14] 14] 14 
oes 71S eee 
12), siBih, ee 
14{ 14] 14 
@) so) w 
4} 14] 14 
re ee oN es 
15] 14] 14 
12). 1p, ae 
14} 14] 14 
Bi) 1d) se 
HY waht ow 
Bilt RH Gas 
| van ap 
10] 10| 8 
a ee, | 
10} 10] 8 
os eee u 
| wy) 9} 9 
18 
oo 1B (Vb: 
15] 15] 15 
a Fae 15 
14] 14] 14 
2) i) 
re a a 
ace ae a 9 
Cy eee 10 
9} 8 


15 | 15 | 
14] 14 

. os 17 
14] 14 
13| 14 
10} 10 
14] 16 
14] 14 
14] 14 
11 ean 
22) 2 
aes 16 
15) 15 
14| 14 
14] 15 
tas) sie 
14] 14 
12] 12 
14] 16 
18) 3 
15] 15 
12] 12 
14] 14 
12| 12 
12] 12 

y 8 

12] 12 

8| 10 

12] 12 
mero 10 
HOA ota) 

8 9 

| 

10 |...... 
a74b 47 
14| 14 
14] 14 
12) 18 
12|' 12 

9 8 
tat Sag 

8 


Dec 
16| 16] 16 
rs eae lot: 
18| 18] 17 
14.) 14) “Ae 
15} 14] 12 
10} 10} 10 
16] 16} 16 
14| 14] 12 
15 |---16-| --16 
w2| 12]° 12 
; He 
is} 18] 18 
16.|. 16, -“46 
17-{>-~17- 46 
4| 12] 12 
15} 15} 15 
Hj a |__eee 
Us}. -914y | 4a 
12| 13}. 11 
16-4: 244>) <a 
122| 12] 12 
15| 15] 13 
12} 12] 12 
Wd -9gdds fo 
122) 12] 
12|-- 10]- 10 
8 8 8 
w2{| 12] 12 
Saat 10 9 
22] 12} 12 
10/ 10] 10 
14: |. waht » ht 
8 8 8 
Pee yea 12 | 
47. 4-97) 37 
13.| 13 |e 
1 14.) 445 
|, 1 pen 
Tp Me PRE 
9 9 9 
i rd Ne | 
8 8 8 
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MILK—Continued. 


TABLE 321.—Milk: Monthly retail price, in cents per quart, delivered to family trade in 
cities. 


[Standard or grade B milk.] 


City and year. Jan. 
Boston: 

$920 = oe ee eee 17 

(ht a ae 17 
New York 

1920) .< sd 2e-08 3 18 

192i. =F ==. t 5 17 
Philadelphia: 

19202 oo St ke 14 

192%. 8. Fons 13 
Pittsburgh: 

19205 5-45 es 16 

Lee es a 15 
Washington: 

ODD e+ Fd. som teen 18 

1p ieee pees 28 16 
Atlanta: 

19202 Soc acs-ee es 23 

ROZAR ¢  baae cele ced 
Jacksonville: 

LOZ Se der as ee 20 

aL) Se ee eee 
New Orleans: 

nL | ea | naeas Ss 19 

19%iee See ks 17 
St. Louis 

1920 so daccn aces 16 

[1 ) See MESS SP 16 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

(i! 2.) eee: ees ke 16 

192Igec Pesce 3h 14 
Chicago: 

1920553 open eke 15 

1} a a 14 
Detroit: 

1920. ca hoeeee ke 16 

LOZle¢ ete 55c 2b 13 
Cleveland: 

L920 2 <- ay 3-tsk 16 

192 se 2 3242 atee 15 
Milwaukee: 

At eee are oe 13 

W9Qhes :< 5 ees bala. Ee 
Minneapolis: 

19205 cee 13 

192M pin dime. AY 13 
St. Paul: 

EP oie eae Si 2 13 

cs ee Aaa oe 13 
Denver: 

Ly (sees, Bees Fo 13 

1921S Ste eae 13 
Dallas: 

1920 -ecadscoeecbeeesete 

102 ae tee Bes oe 
Los Angeles 

1920S eee ee 16 

ak: 5 Peale ye apa, 92 18 
San Francisco: 

11) 7 | ee Bae oa 16 

192ie po eee 16 
Portland, Oreg.: 

LP UI ee ee oe 15 

POR Rae eet Ty 14 
Seattle: 

il? Uae aS 2 eee 2 15 

2 Peer eaten 13 


Feb. 


wee ew el ewe ene 


16 17 
15 15 
15 16 
14 14 
14 14 
ll ll 
15 15 
14 14 
16 16 
14 14 
25 25 
20 18 
20 25 
PAU nase 
17 17 
16 16 
15 15 
13 13 
16 16 
13 14 
14 15 
14 14 
16 16 
13 13 
15 15 
13 13 
12 13 
9 9 
13 13 
10 10 
13 13 
LOg ee ene 
13 13 
li il 
21 21 
ees se 15 
16 18 
16 15 
16 16 
14 14 
13 14 
12 12 
13 14 


weeeee 


Nov.| Dec 
18 18 
15 15 
18 17 
15 15 
15 13 
ll il 
16 16 
14 13 
18 18 
15 15 

eras. ee 
23 23 
18 18 
19 18 
14 14 
17 16 
13 10 
16 15 
14 14 
15 14 
12 12 
16 14 
13 13 
15 § 
13 13 
11 11 

9 9 
14 14 
ll 10 
14 14 
11 10 
13 13 
10 10 
21 21 
15 

18 18 
14 14 
17 17 
14 14 
15 15 
12 12 

‘*ce e 13 
12 11 
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TaBLE 322.—Butter: Farm price, cents per pound, 1st of each month, 1909-1921. 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec 
| | | / 
pees Sp 25.1 |. 24.5 | 24.2) 24.0) 22.5. 21.9 | 22.44 23.3} 25.0 98,2 | 27.4 
STA OTD a OG. li San bd PA 2S Sah O88 5 2 Be ed 27.8 
27.8| 24.1} 22.7) 22.6| 21.4) 20.3| 20.4] 21.7| 23.1] 23.8] 25.2 27.4 
28.1} 29.0) 27.2} 26.1] 26.0 213 | 3.4) °23.7)° 24.2 | 25.6] 26.9 28. 8 
28:4.) 27.6.) 27:5 | 27.6 | 27.0) 25.5) 247] 24.9|] 25.9] 27.5) 28.2 29. 2 
29.2} 27.4] 26.0} 24.9} 23.8] 22.8) 22.9] 23.7) 25.3] 26.0) 26.3 28. 4 
28.7.) 27.9') 26.815 25.8) (257 | 2458'| 24.2 24.2 | 24.5) 25.3) 26.4 27.6 
28.3 |. 27.6 | 27.1] 27.6 | 27.9] 26.5) 25.7] 26.1] 27.4] 29.0) 311 34.4 
34.0] 33.5] 341) 33.5) 36.1 eae 33.5 34.0 | 36.1] 38.9) 40.9 41.9 
43.1] 43.7| 43.4] 40.7| 39.9] 386| 382] 39.7) 41.4] 47.2] 49.7 52.7 
54.9} 49.6] 43.8] 47.6| 50.3 49.1 | 47.2 | 48.2) 49.7] 51.5) 56.0 60.0 
61.3] 57.8] 55.9] 56.1 57.6 | 53.5] 51.6) 52.0) 52.3] 54.1) 54.3 54.7 
49.0 | 45.0 ar 40. 4 | 38.6 | = 29.0 34.1 | 36.6 | 38.2) 40.9 41.4 


TABLE 323.—Butter: Monthly average wholesale price of 92-score butter at five markets, 


Year Jan 

New York 

One 62 

te oe 65 

Pmt Dt Pt. 52 
Chicago: 

lees CERES Oe eee 

ae eS 60 

nS ore S85. 63 

in. | es 48 
Philadelphia 

1918 

1 Dee 2S A 62 

(17. ee ee 65 

(riot) es ein 53 
Boston: 

LIL DE. ee eee aes 

iO) eae 63 

i ae eee 65 

LLU?) Ltn ieee § 52 
San Francisco 

LLC legen SSeeses ESS Bee Bae 

iti Tee eee 56 

12 eee 62 

1 pag ea tele a 


1918-1921: 


[Cents per pound.] 


Apr. 
42] 42] 44 
64 58 52 
Tt 1) GL) 2ST 
46 32 33 
42 42 42 
62 57 51 
64 57 55 
44) 29] 32 
44 
65 59 53 
71 62 58 
47 33 33 
aoa [46 | ae 
65 69 53 
69 61 58 
46 32 34 
56) 53| 54 
34| 31] 34 


.| Dec. 


TABLE 324.—Butter: Monthly average wholesale price of 92-score creamery at New York, 


1910 to 1921. 


[Cents per pound.] 


12-year average... ‘| 


Mar. 


Apr. | May.| June.| July.} Aug.| Sept. 


31] 23{| 28] 28 
21} 22| 23] 25 
33} 30| 27} 27 
35| 29) 28] 27 
2| 2%| 27| 28 
31} 29] 28| 27 
36] 311 30] 29 
44} 40| 39} 39 
42| 42| 44| 45 
64] 58] 52| 53 
TL |: 68 {05 574% ST 
46} 32} 33| 40| 
40 | 36 


29] 30 
2% | 27 
271 30 
28 | 32 
30] 31 
2% | 27 
31] 34 
41} 44 
45} 56 
55| 59 
55 | 59 
43) 43 
36; 39 
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BUTTER—Continued. 
TABLE 325.—Butter: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


{Butter includes all butter made from milk, melted and renovated butter, but does not include margarine, 
coco butter, or ghee. See ‘‘ General note, » Table 290.) 


Average, 1909-1913. 1918 1919 1920 
Country. 7 + 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. 
— 
pera he ga 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
; pounds. pounds. Pena pounds. pounds. pound: 3. pounds. pounds, 
Argentina.......-..-- 113 6, 934 Or 41, 821 10 44, S81 |=. See oeel ere eee 
Australia -.-2:3:2-5-.- 46 77, 859 41, 115 37 39, 006 |...---- soeeeset eee 
Canadal + - 20. 556 3, 388 3,973 864 10, 919 1, 464 16, 509 1,105 13, 361 
Denmarkne <<-5- sa. - 6,241 | 195,530 () 32, 306 441 80; 622 6 164, 959 
Binland- 3.53454-s5-- 2,370 26, 337 230 1, 048 11 879 5 2,508 
Wrancetes <2 = -0- aoe 13, 713 40, 769 1,067 2, 360 12, 752 1,119 18, 584 4, 812 
Waly: tac kscteesess- 972 7, 870 73 109 1, 880 51 3, 104 96 
Netherlands......---- 4, 987 75, 133 43 5, 415 615 30, 242 131 45, 576 
New Zealand..-......- 47 38, 761 (1) 48, 275 4 38, 732 (4) 34, 945 
NoEwayasessen - Se5 ay 976 3, 137 2, 498 () 8, 201 2 8, 100 5 
RUSHES ocean 2,202 | 150,204 |. 8. e<cnc-|omene--=="|>>-25>-25-|>= "79" oP kee eae 
SWEGGR as ccn em sees 330 45, 870 11, 426 3 13, 817 76 16,941 53 
United States.......- 1, 647 4,125 1, 655 26, 194 9,519 34, 556 37, 454 17, 488 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING , 
COUNTRIES. : 

Austria-Hungary..-.- 6, 281 BOTT iy bet BeenSs 54 ade Jooce Saat ery Bet crsencins 3 pal Pe SRO 
Belgium... 02.<550< 14, 024 S195 Wil ceee el esse saa | 11,176 | 11 18, 468 7 
Braviltssc+= 806-55 4,551 34 4 173 42 563 167 0 
British South Africa - 4,025. 38 2, 446 1, 425 387 567 658 629 
Dutch East Indies... A152 ee eee A, 38) 2 stp ae- == 5, 681 |......--2-|--- eee one elon eee eee 
PIP woes ees sone 2, 350 3166 302 460 602 19 391 3 
Germany: -s20.s--e55 111, 441 75a Pe | Se See cc ors. 17, 227 429 
Switzerland......-.-.- 11, 106 44 fx ae ee 13, 250 (1) 18, 140 3 
United Kingdom..... 455, 489 1,179 | 176,692 197 | 174, 568 262 | 187,799 363 
Other countries......| 23,563 3,380 |, 6,119 1, 651 7, 349 1, 704 4,110 1, 132 

TBpalfarco hee 674,014 | 689,293 | 207,874 | 213, 471 | 261,806 | 289,801 | 333,219 286, 499 

| 
1 Less than 509 pounds. 2 Austria only, new boundaries. 3 Two-year average. 


Tague 326.—Butter: Monthly receipts at five markets, 1918 to 1921. 


[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July. | Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. } Total. 
New York: 
101 Sse ecal see = oleae 15, 750)14, 325)17, 550/27, 900/25, 875 20, 250\15, 600|18, 375)13, 125 13, 725]! 182, 47; 
1919 4..2/s5 Sees 16, 439)16, 119 16, 232) 17, 125 22) 904) 28, 419 23, 372) 22) 893 19, 650) 16, 219 15, 285 12, 041 226, 698 
Pee HEA 4 201 12, 972 6 845 13, 383, 20, 205) 21, 534 18, 203 14, 914 12, 079 10, 436 10, 042 164, 608 
SIYSESE Se iL, 027 12’ 969 147 265 21 ,389)27, 233) 21, 635 23, 664 21) 187 17, 072 15, 564 14, 892 212; 948 


191825 2. SE. Aesth Sse 24, 051 21, 039/20, 780 36, 173) 34, 554, 27, 037\21, 134'21, 91616, 122/14, 544) 237, 350 
12, 324|10, 177 te 458 12, 89123, 168|33, 373, 24" 627/18, 556) 13, 156 10, 758 7, 722 re 569 185, 779 

065 9, 447 ie 398 10, 344 ve 118 25, 344 (27, 633)20, 200 15, 455 1, 417 9, 528 8) 797 176, 746 

9, 908 12) 195 14) 513 21, 785 28) 571, 21, 55121, 290 14, 864 1s) 664 ie 185 13, O11 193) 591 


ee ee eee 2,620) 2,484| 3,591) 4,941) 4,721 4,069] 3, 419] 3, 445) 2, 693) 2,898 1 34, 881 
3, 250} 3, 748 4, 101 5, 064 6, 660 5, 026} 4, 356) 4,141) 3, 847 4 181| 2,993} 51, 191 
3, 520} 3, 398 2, 964 3, 980 6, 237 5, 850} 4, 773) 4, 698 3, 771| 3,010 3,165) 48, 630 
z, 817| 3, 860 4) 084 6, 139 fe 803 6, 486] 5,713) 5, 107 4, 780) 4,184 4,543) 58, 766 


ms ae eee ey 4, 323] 4,071) 6, 159|11, ea 237| 7,569) 5, 377| 6,218) 5,079| 3,429) 1 66, 336 
3 82i| 3) 140] 4 378| 9, 554|14, 107,13, 699] 7, 609) 5, 241 3,412) 2,210) 2,038| 73, 223 
3 176| 5,368| 3,709| 6, 323/12, 060/14, 406] 8, 749| 6, 762 4, 372) 2,378) 2,474| 72, 993 
3, 752| 4) 147| 3, 881| 8, 045/12, 536, 9, 433) 9, 357) 6, 994 6,296, 3,282| 3,093] 74,538 


1,851] 2,564] 3,129] 2,771] 2,170] 1,762) 1,531 1, 178| 1,215) 1, 258) 1, 201 22,908 ~ 
1, 479} 2,014) 2, 792 2, 979 2 434 2) 202) 1, 832| 1,094) 1, 337 L 333] 1,269} 22,031 
1, 665] 2, 178) 3, 140) 2,767 2, 197 " 744) 1,789} 1, 722 1. 739) L 565| 1,572 f 

o.. Se ss4 52| 1,431) 1,982) 2, 345 2, 255) 2, 306 2 359] 2,710} 2,064 2) 538 2) 206| 1,718) 25,566 


1913 eee penne | See) mace 49, 308)45, 048 50, 851/83, 058,79, 149|60, 456/46, 708|51, 169/38, 277/35, 797|1539, 821 
iG Rae A eet 37, 867/34, 846) 36, 592 41) 287 63, Sane 993 68, 926) 55, 246/43, 282'35, 573/30, 731 25, 910 558, 922 


66 000 , 167/53, 714|43, 55133, 378 26, 917 26, 050 486, 543 


ee 449/61 Be ili 734 50, Jose ini 350 36, 420/37, 257 565, 410 


1 Ten months’ total, March to December, inclusive. 
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TABLE 327.—Cold-storage holdings of creamery butter, 1916 to 1921. 


[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
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Jan.1.| Feb.1.| Mar.1.|Apr.1.| May 1.|Junel.| July 1 


31, 139} 15,033) 3,346 
30; 474 16, 952 6, 805 
26, 618 18, 808 14, 629 
36, 777 24, 191 iL, 909) 
38, 359 22} 568 12) 555 


41) 486 27, 103 14, 732 61, 991 


-|Aug. Lic 


| 

/102, 537/105, 836) 
88, 992|1087 179 
88, 305| 99, 334 

123, 546/131) 388 


82) gi 92) 292 


Sept.1./ Oct. 1. 


109) 154, 
87, 883 
121) 816 
113, 385| 
90, 116 


Nov. Dec.1, 


100, 522) 85, a 67, 292 
100, 115 
80, 874 
100, 474 
/101, 778 
77, 983 


79, 928 
65, 111 
73, 654 
79, 750 
65, 129 


TABLE 328,—Butter and cheese: Monthly production of creamery butier and American 


cheese, United States, 1916 to 1921. 
{In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | | May. June. | July. | Aug. |sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dee. | | otal. 
Creamery but- | 
ter: | } | 
Te LORS RES BEARES erasae| mots) PREPS CCTeeae RE Eee PE Ea pcre 76, 028/54, 308/43, 469)40, 203) 1214,008 
1 ne 43, 997 38, 459147, 371|53, 809| 75, 108| 98, 898| 94,151) &3, 936|76, 744 56, 176,42, 705/48, 157| 759, 511 
TIS 44” 357/42, 389149, 086/57, 332) 85, 564/104, 385| 97, 440| 85, 148/72; 397 63, 886145, 741/45, 560| 793, 285 
191Osse32 52, 189|44, 343|54, 822|67, 487 103, 941/119, 357|104, 156| 84, 458,68, 815,58, 723145, 041/46, 662| 849, 994 
Z DODD S825 , 044/46, 355|56, 303/60, 622, 86, 845/114, 695|110, 844/ 90, 669.7, 106 65, 129 53, 570/52, 295| 863,577 
NOMA 25. ks 55, 442 54, 87665, 596/80, 363, 116, 053/127, 941/109, 288] 103, 897/87, 634 82, 785/68, 60469, 104 1,026,583 
American | | [is 
cheese (whole bt ese | 
milk): 
CU ee] eel Bese Beemer eee ae BEE Be Sey ores (a ec Sere |29, 984 18, 162/11, 772) 7,607) 167,525 
1917......-| 8,519) 9, 41 aii, 918/17, 577 28, 932| 38, 796| 35, 296| 32, 24837, 613 22, 303) 14,262) 8, 070| 264,949 
191St et 8, 143 7, 860/11, 992)17, 931) 31, 285| 40, 184] 34, 332) 29, 996 25, 424) 18, 862/12) 172] 9/097] 247, 278 
i ae 10, 956/11, 855/19, 009/21; 642| 34, 849] 44,599) 35,465] 30, 940126, 257 23, 114.13” 107/10, 044| 281) $37 
1920; 128k 10, 457/11, 509) 14, 954/18, 856, 29, 832] 41,376) 34/313 36, 787\22' 935 20, 05413, 308/10, 303) 254, 684 
i!) | ee ne 717, ryan 604] 33, 005) 35, 083 26, dee 26, ee $52 20, 851 fa — a 254) 927 
| 
1 Four months’ total, September to December, inclusive. 2 Preliminary. 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
TABLE 329.—Oleomargarine: Yearly production, United States, 1918 to 1920. 
[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
Uncclored. Colored. | 
Year. Animal | Exclu- | Exclu- | Animal | Exclu- | Exclu- | Total 
and sively sively and sively sively 
vegetable|vegetable| animal poet vegetable] animal 
oil. oil. oil. oil. oil. 
LOIRE 2h ose see ee 255, 197 , 862 3, 307 7, 056 112 1,003 | 355,537 
TOTES Oe Pe a ae a 214,759 | 132, 906 3,391 9,303 9,793 1,165 | 371,317 
BO2O Rotyse ee eeU 6c otek ee 161,636 | 190,280 3, 843 8,951 5,359 94 370, 163 
ROD eM SO EE 2 103, 962 : 624 5, 960 2,026 30 | 211; 867 
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CHEESE. 
Taste 330.—Cheese: Monthly and yearly average price per pound, New York, 1910 to 
19 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May. | June.| J al hj Aug. [eaRe 

JOD Seen oe ees ee Say jn (ary ody oad fon. 14 [s.15 [6.38 
ORS Jans eee ee ee 15 15 4a) oO dh 
sb es eee 16 “17 18 -19 15 pe ee zt 116 
10182 J23--s520es ee Tela o 16} .15 13 14 14} .15 
19142 32. ote besos 17 164 484% 16 ]5. 144 15 ]> 15/96 
ry Rees Se es RS Se 15 16] .16| .16 17] 2154 > . 15nd 
DS Bee oe 17 18 | eS! 418i) .18 | ae 45 15 17 
Uy (oe Nee esas =e OA D5. [im oot 20 co 2O Late 24) .23 
1918 5.255. sce - Sen 24| .26| .24| .23| .24 23 |25 +}. 6 26 
ph ea 35 SON Se ne SL |... S21 soemeOd | soos 
NR = seta mein ate 32 30} .29] .30 30} .28 27 27 
(i) eae 24 21 20 22 17 16 19 21 

12-year average....) .21 21 21 591°] 1319-1 1S 1.29") 2e 


TaBLE 331.—Cold-storage,holdings of American cheese, 1916 to 1921. 
[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


pa a 
I 


Year. Jan. 1.| Feb.1.| Mar.1. pane 1 May. 1.\June 1. July sil niap 1.|Sept.1.] Oct. 1.|Nov.1.| Dec.1. 
I9l622.59=-ce2- = 28, 558) 18, 908) 13,373) 8, 443 6, 546] 7,301) 16, 357) 31, 569) 46, 776| 49, 579| 45, 713) 37, 080 : 
cb Se en 31, 855] 22, 113 15, 9, 842 % 928) 1 626 34, 159 67, 595 91, 545) 90, 671) 78, 087| 75, 166 
1918: Sass EGS 66, 784 56, 298 37, 743 27, 965 17, 736 20, 395) 30, 054 48, 804 55, 742 42, 065) 33, 402) 25, 625 
ft eer oe 19, 823 15, 436 9, 837 6, 750 6, 027 12, 478 37, 501| 62, 645| 76, 661) 81, 359] 72, 889 62, 508 
A ES SS eeet oe 53, 168) 43, 631 34, 039 23, 431 16, 963 13, 502 297 654 51, 512 60, 372 55, 007 48, 566) 39, $21 
sogtae ee te 34, 115] 25, 000| 17, 477| 14, » 204 13, 466| 17,814) 34, 948| 41, 284| 46, 635| 45, 163] 42, 969| 34, 055 


TaBLE 332.—Cheese: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


[Cheese includes all cheese made from milk; ‘cottage cheese,”’ of course, is included. See ‘‘General note,” 


Table 291.] 
Average 1909-1913. 1918 1919 1920 
Country. 
| Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 
ding 7 = ae ge 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
<= - ponies. pone pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. | pounds. 
PATIBE ooo as cate 1 584 |. ce ccecnc|eacs- 252 =|o0eewece==|amene ante al ame eons =e cee 
Ganada: sso 1,054 | 167,260 224 | 164,163 253 | 107,633 480 | 142,768 
Tidilyae.--<scbeeee eA 13,308 60, 560 746 938 11,151 1,810 5, 893 27 
Netgiande et 522 | 127,379 1| 32,893 42 Tore 489 99, 738 
she Zealand.......-- i a bn, it 62 98, 944 31 | 176,099 18 136, 870 
WSSIS = 52 ota ites 2 TOLL, |. coe cc cs--|sceec- -2-+|- 20-0002 e[anweoseae-|-eneeansneine ane aoe 
Switzerland.........- 7,150 | 70,075 87 2, 680 996 1,369 4,368 3, 202 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 
Mippria.... de oct=-2 30 6,592 138 2: #750) Wes. 28 2'608 Jil Shee > Le, PaaS pase 
Argentina..... 10, 447 26 82] 14,177 200 "| 39, BBB |... ceazesale-nseneues 
Australia........ a 360 799 14 2,303 29 a a 
Austria-Hungary 12, 298 TF el ees SESE EeEad SESE) cisce seers bees cere- Eorctacrs S 
Plein 31s o-oo 31 771 pi 2 ly Bee deme 16 548 179 | 28,092 7,397 
Brags ccto<ne-- 4,178 21 159 33 210 6 1, 224 + 
British South Africa. . ee 4 z A 487 ~ oe 1,580 1, 235 343 
Rl SERS 2s 4,5 7 531 PGES BR” Te Soe 
Deanna eee ee 1,414 527 3) 7,025 "385 $795 132 | 21,2817 
py pier soos -c2-2e ee 8,182 4 48 2,794 180 25 1, 657 15 
RrAnCe bocce eee 49, pe 26, 880 11, 185 4, 428 15, 232 7,336 4 = 15, i. 
her aed eae ese eee 48, 687 1,967 |b 222 ccct|saee ene. a's |-o~ see de ~ [eee nen ae 2 7 
patce St ic ckeae! 5,032 53 238 i41 557 705 3,748 354 
United Kingdom..... 257, 407 950 | 263,132 70 | 236, 362 111 305, 832 454 
United States ......-- 46,346 5, 142 7,562 | 48,405 | 11,332] 14,160 | 15,994 16, 291 
Other countries. ..--- | 17,947 6,852 | 4,103 162 11, 247 131 5, 509 3,507 
Total:-:-- 2s. 4) 535,417 | 538,124 | 296,434 | 376,942 | 310,425 371,319 | 455, 428 450, 317 ; 


1 Two-year average. 2 Four-year average. 3 Less than 500. 4 One-year average. 
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CHEESE—Continued. 


TaBLeE 333.—Cold-storage holdings of all cheese other than American cheese, 1917 to 1921. 
[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. [Jan Feb.1.| Mar.1.| Apr.1.| May 1:|June 1.| July 1./ Aug.1.|Sept.1.] Oct. 1. |Nov. 1.] Dec. 1. 


ree ee | Be, eed Pe ed Re Sd ed RS ad ee ees 3,916 | 3,750 | 3,336 | 3,347 


eRe Pe ee | 2,836 | 2,197 | 2,093 | 2,013 | 2,202 | 2,692 | 5,171 | 7,983 |13, 229 |12) 734 [10,963 | 11; 848 
MO Pk. ‘10,402 |10, 263 | 8,771 | 8,352 | 8,810 |10, 813 |13, 905 |15, 749 {15,928 |15, 234 [15,091 | 13,906 
si ee 411,526 10, 785 | 9,617 | 8,713 | 8,642 | 9, 839 |14, 849 |18, 522 |19, 886 |19,975 |20, 526 18, 879 
4, 
| 


a 7,058 15, 207 ey 10, 613 pio, a74 10, 639 |12, 668 |15, 034 |16,268 |17) 203 [16,536 | 


TaBLE 334.—Production and uses of milk in the United States, 1919-1921. 
UTILIZATION OF MILK IN THE UNITED STATES, 1919-1921. 


1919 1920 1921 
= Whole milk | Pet cent! whole milk} Per cent | whole milk| Pet cent 
of total =e of total send of total 
milk. ; milk. . milk. 
Thousand Thousand 

Per cent.| pounds. | Percent.| pounds. | Per cent. 
Household purposes. ..-.....-.--- 42.882 | 139, 090, 000 43.600 | 145, 143, 000 45. 660 
Manufacturing purposes. ......-... 50.456 | 43,676, 260 48.712 | 46,493, 408 47. 030 
Wed torcsives>.. + - 9s. Stes ce 3.886 | 2 4,202,000 4.688 | 2 4,260, 4.310 
Waste, loss, and unspecified uses. 2.776 2,689, 000 3.000 2, 965, 868 3. 000 
rang Coral oo os oo noce= 5 100.000 | 89,658,000 | 100.000 | 3 98, 862, 276 100. 000 


1 Based on a per capita consumption of 43 gallonsin 1920 and 49 gallonsin 1921. Population estimated 
on census figures. ’ 

2 Based on a consumption of 200 pounds percalf. Calfcrop estimated as 90 per cent of dairy cows; calves 
Fi 2stimated as 85 per cent of dairy cows, and calves lost and slaughtered at birth estimated as 5 per cent 
of dairy cows. 

2 Represents annual production of 25,061,000 cows, averaging 3,945 pounds of milk per cow. 


UTILIZATION OF MILK IN MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS, 1919-1921. 


. 


191 192 1921 

Milk 919 920 9 
ee Gaal @el fe eens lee bach el bo 

Product. ght suan-| Total Per eS Per ee _ Per 
unitof| tity of whole |centof| “ty of Whole centof| tity of Whole 


prod- |product fais total product| milk total product| milk raical 
uet. | manu- wrth we Marae factured | used. milk, |.™=a@nu- used. stile 


Lbs. | M.lbs.| M. lbs. | Per ct. M. lbs. M.lbs. | Perct.| M. ibs. M.lbs..| Perct. 


Creamery butter | 21 | 875, 000/18, 375, 000} 20.404) 863, 57718, 135, 117] 20. 226)1, 054, 938/22, 153,698) 22. 408 
Farm butter... .| 21 685, 000/14, 385,000) 15.973) 675, 000114, 175, 000 15.810) 650, 000/13, 650,000, 13. 807 
Cheese (all kinds)} 10 420,000) 4,200,000) 4.664) 362,431 3,624,310) 4.042) 1355, 838) 3,558,380) 3.599 
Condensed and - 
evaporated 
gen eek 2.5 1,925,000) 4,813,000) 5.3441,578,015 3,945,038) 4.4001, 464,163) 3,660,408 3.703 
Powdered milk..| 8 9,000 72,000; .080; 10,334 82,672} .092) 4,243) 33,944) .034 
Powdered cream | 19 670; 12,000] .013 309 5,871| .007 130 2,470) .002 
Malted milk.....| 2.2 18,000, 40,000; .045, 19,715 43,373| .048) 15,652 34,434) 035 
Sterilized milk | | 
(canned) ...... ft 4,500 4,500} .005) 5,623 5,623) .006 5, 074 5,074} .005 
Miltaenocdlate <2) 5.5.44) -2 aod foocseeeencleoece: joeesee oa 260,000} .067)........- 240,000) .041 
Oleomargarine..} .065) 371,320 87,000) .097) 370, 163) 24,256) .027| 211, 867 (65 fear) SE ne 
M. gais. M. gals. | M. gals. 
Tce cream....... £13.75 | 230,000} 3,450,000} 3.831) 260,000 3,575,000} 3.987] 244,000 3,355,000] 3.396 
Total whole 
milk used | 
in manu- | | | 
facturing..|....... eae aoe on gon S.zan tet 43, 676, 260) 48. 712|......... 46, 493, 408] 47. 030 


1 Includes 6,000,000 pounds offarm-madc cheese. 

2 A large quantity of milk chocolate was made from powdered, condensed, and evaporated milk. 

8 Omitted in 1921 because of negligible amount of whole milk used. 

4 Batch-made ice cream averages 6 pounds per gallon, and continuous machine made weighs 5 pounds 
Per gallon; average amount of milk to make 1 gallon ofice cream taken at 13.75 pounds. 
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EGGS. 
TaBLE 335.—Eggs: Farm price, cents per dozen, 1st of each month, 1909-1921. 
| 
Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
| 
— | Poin. tt an Gels 7 Reel ie | ea | 
1 Re Seer al Rae | 29.8 | 20.1 16.8 | 17.8} 18.4] 18.5 19. 2) 1's 20. 2] 22.18) 2a 28. 4 
1) ee SRS 30.5 |} 28.9 | 22.9) 18.6] 18.6 18.37] 18. 2.) L7G TSe a Bee a oe 29.0 
10112) .65.23 30.4} 22.1! 16.5] 14.9] 147] 14.5| 14.2] 15.5] 17.4] 20.0] 23.5] 28.7 
POIZLE. 8 226,.G8E 2OF5) [ON QZONT, e2455) [LTS |oekiol 16.7 16.7) [ook 74 [MOOD |e 2200)) 26.9 29.7 
IIS FL reve 26.8} 22.8| 19.4] 16.4] 16.1] 16.9| 17.0] 17.2) 19.5] 23.4] 27.4} 33.0 
IGIZRE 5.6 2k 30:7, emagud [pease |eo8'726) vsd608' 72703! [eA 7S6! jek See, |Raglao: |engsz5) |= 26.3 29.7 
IQI5 SS ceccack 31.6 2952 || QL. 3)) 16: 6 | B71! 16.6} 16.8 | 17.00 185%) 22531) 2658 30.6 
ih) iat Seer 30.6 | 26.8] 21.2] 17.9] 181) 19.0] 19.7] 20.7] 23.3) 28.1] 322) 38.1 
AO cecenen eae Sie AonsdsO t SasSal (aoe S| BOO fools 28.3.| 29.8) 33:2] 37.41 304 43.3 
| 
1991S oe ceed 46.3 49.4} 40:4] 31.2). 31.0} 29.8 | 30:7 (34.4) 36.4 | 41/60) 472 55.0 
TOTS eee ee on 57.2; 48.3.) 33.1 34.3 | 36.8 | 38.6] 36.8] 39.3] 41.0] 44.7] 54.0 61.9 
1920S screcinnacetic 64.8 56..9'| 46:6) 38.8 | 37.4 | 3720] 36.7] 40.0) 44:2) SOSD | 66:9 65.0 
fUgieraee cee 61.1] 49.6 | 29.2} 20.4| 20.2] 194] 22.0] 26.6] 30.4| 34.2] 44.2] 51.1 
| | | 
TABLE 336.—Zggs: Wholesale price, cents per dozen, 1921-1918. 
| Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New York, 
| fresh firsts. | fresh firsts. fresh firsts. fresh firsts. fresh firsts. 
| } | 
D 7 . . ae | . . 
yr % & & % % 
: Dl B) hep i| © Niet a : a le : i/ 8 
Bt oS 1 Boe | oot Be eb fos [Be inreh de ile eo ee es 
° = > ° = > io) Far] - ° - - ° > 
PO sf eee fn Oe ed rh d= OR => Mey 6 ih == ce 
1921. f 
January ..-.---- --| 52 | 724 | 62.6 59.7 | 49 | 67 | 58.3 | 55 | 67 | 59.9 | 58 79 | 67.8 
53 .6 35.8 | 30 | 50 | 34.8] 31 | 54 | 36.7 | 364 | 57] 42.8 
334 ok | 26.9 | 194 | 32 | 25.9 | 22 | 32 | 27.4 | 24 39 | 31.0 
254 | 23.6 22,2 | 19} | 234 | 21.2 | 22 | 244] 23.2125 | 29] 27.1 
ave, 20.6 | 174 | 20 19.2 | 20 | 224 | 21.3 | 204 | 27) 24.7 
Bits 22.9} 18 | 23 | 21.2 | 20 | 254 | 22.8 | 244) 30] 26.6 
4 28.3 | 224 | 243 | 23.8|25 | 29 | 27.9129 | 37] 33.0 
.0 32.0} 25 | 28 | 26.9 | 28%; 30 | 28.9] 324) 38] 35.3 
3 & 35.4127 | 34 | 30.5 | 29 354 31.8 | 34 46 | 38.8 
Ss 47.5| 34 | 46 | 40.51/35 | 46 | 414/36 | 58] 47.9 
4. 48.3 | 46 | 50 | 48.2]45 | 53 | 50.2] 51 | 64] 60.4 
5 45.9 | 38 | 50 | 45.0] 40 |; 53 | 49.3 | 45 62) 55.6 
36.3 | 18% 35.5 | 174 | 67 | 33.0| 20 | 67 | 35.1 | 204 | 79| 40.9 
Sy kay | 37 52.9) 33 | 73 | 48.6| 35 | 77. | 50.2} 408 | 89] 57.5 
48,2 | 324 48.7 | 33 | 72 | 45.5] 35 | 74 | 46.4] 363 | 94] 55.6 
[ 44, 2 42.5 | 26 | 63 | 41.8] 30 | 63 | 47.1 Sat 72 | 48.6 
BY inate cael DOs) She chen ee ee 254 | 55 |...... or eee 
res Spee Ie by (0 Pees Lhe. |. 39g hse es =| Ley) |588 || S5. ee] aa eee ee 
poet © i Cc 144 | 37) |2.-..:| 154 | 34 |Joscoke) 08,0) pale ee 
Pen cet| LOA aseel oe ccie.c 14} Bo lances LOO foe, aiseeeeee Douala ent 
ee Ge by oe Pee 12> ||. S5gieaecs -| LS ye lesd eae 20 Gonjse-5- 
TABLE 337.—Cold-storage holdings of case eggs, 1916 to 1921. 
{In thousands of cases—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
Year. Jan.1. Feb.1. Mar.1.)Apr.1.| May 1.| June1.| July 1.! Aug.1./Sept.1./ Oct. 1 Nov. 1. Dec. 1. 
1916 eee ee on 1,508 458 35 264 | 2,327 | 4,593 | 5,574 | 6,060 | 5,600 | 4,868 | 3,985 |. 2,146 
1917. sees 920} 149 7 | 190 | 2,105 | 4,922 | 6,617 | 6,895 | 6,436 | 5,837 | 4,638 | 2,948 
1918 - _...-.| 1,300 | 200 20 | 344 | 2)957 | 5,499 | 6,554 | 6,568 | 6,265.1 5,369 | 3,812 | 2,071 
19192 tte 740 | 130 26 | 320 | 3,278 | 6,098 | 7,659 | 7,850 | 7,685 | 6,858 | 5,087 | 3,341 
102). tree eee 1,542 | 342 29 | 122 | 27135 | 5,143 | 6,747 | 6,872 | 6,372 | 5,295 | 3,838 | 1,824 
1021. Brit 408 43 43 | 1,926 | 4/909 | 6,844 | 7,534 | 7,605 | 7,210 | 6,269 | 4,380 | 2,403 
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CHICKENS AND TURKEYS. 
TABLE 338.—Chickens: Farm price, cents per pound, 1st of each month, 1909-1921. 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
i 

9.9; 10.0} 10.2} 10.6| 10.9} 11.1} 11.2} 11.1} 11.3} 10.9 | 10.8 
AES Wedd; Gin FE OY HDs 4h AQ 4] 2 1253)) 282 Zi 1094 1G dts3 10.6 
10.6 10.6} 10.8} 11.0] 11.0] 11.2] 11.2] 111} 10.9) 10.3 9.6 
10.3 IG SAIS list ste EE OW 13) 1.3) TLS] 122 10.8 
10.9} U1) 11.6] 11.8) 12.0} 12.1] 12.4] 12.4] 12.5] 12.1] 115 
ADF T8211 | 2.3 | 9255 Pees aay 23'| 12.7) 12.5789 11.3 
105 | IL D496 ah9 | 22.2 2) 22 poms 12.1 12.0} 11.8 11.5 
11.9 | 12.2} 12.6) 13.2} 13.5] 13.8] 13.8) 13.9] 143) 143 14.2 
M4. 7-|--15.5-| 16.1. 17.5 |-17.54- 47.3-|47.1,17.2 |. 18.1} 1h 7 | 17.5 
18.8} 19.9) 19.8] 19.8} 20.0] 21.2) 22.6) 22.8} 23.1] 22.4 21.8 
21.6] - 22.2) 23.5 '|-25.2 | 25.71] 25.27°°25.9| 25:7} - 24.2 22.9 | 22.3 
24.1; 25.4) 26.8} 27.4) 27.2 27.0 | 27.4 | 26.7) 26.4} 23.4 22.4 
24.9 | -22.1-}- 22:2) 21.7 | 20.7) 21.1) 282) 20:9}- 20.3 0 | 18,4 


| 19. 


TaBLE 339.—Turkeys: Farm price, cents per pound, 15th of month, 1912-1922. 


| 


Year. j2912-13 1913-14 tits | 1015-16 | 1916-47171 1918-19 | 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
|) |} } | | 
i. ae 13.6) 146| 141) 13.7 | 17.0| 20.0| 23.9] 2.6! 300| 25.7 
Nebr 32222500"- 5 etd peat ong ee OO fees 2 ry toes 6 21.0 | 25.7| 28.3 | i1.8 | 28.2 
ne ea 148! 15.5] 145| 15.5] 19.6| 23.0] 27.0] 31.1| 33.1 32.5 
TEN: i a ne 14.9| 15.5] 145] 15.6] 19.5 22.9 | 27.3) 32.0) 33.0 | 30.7 
TaBLE 340.—Cold-storage holdings of frozen poultry, 1917 to 1921. 

[In thousands of pounds.—i. e., 000 omitted.] 

a | : 

Year. Jan. 1.{Rep. 1a. 1 Apr. 1. May 1. June 1. July £; ‘Aug. iL sept. |Oet. 1. Nov.1.|Dec. 1. 
eee = =e Se Se ee SS 
i aS oleae 32, 184) 35,601] 27,796] 25, 988) 67,212 64, 286| 60,194) 54,132) 56,093] 46,737) 51,743| 49, 561 
ATS bia 64, 557| 68, 238) 56,950) 44,115 26,523) 18,929) 17,652 18,756, 23,034) 29,798 44,433) 71, 238 
17 fears ela 108, 722/119, 675|109, 627| 92, 897) 71, 162) 55,616) 49, 212 40, 573) 32,918 


30, 492, 33, 139) 54,749 
24,790! 22) 364| 21,331] 22/953 31,070! 49,046 


2 87, 512| 92,253) 78,421] 61, 436| 40,525) 30, 535 | | 
5 27, 268, 21,188) 20,064) 25,602 34,876] 65, 167 


ee ne 79, 025| 81,096! 79; 001| 62; 315) 47, 651| 35, 408 
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SHEEP. 


TaBLeE 341.—Sheep: Number and value on farms in the United States, January 1, 
1870-1922. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that an census of 1910 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 


June 1. 
[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
le 
‘arm value | Farm value 
Year. Number. tan Year. Number. Jan. 1. 
1S: June ie es ee  e 28, £78 4: O82 || 1015-8 529 8 eee 49,955 224, 687 
190, Fup de-.P 2 so ee 36, 192 BO, 757'l| dbs ce eo ee ee 48) 625 251, 594 
1900, Junede- <5 >= 35, 935 $6,467 1917") 3, S55 og See ee 47,616 339) 529 
190). June be eee ne 61, 504 186; 271%}! 4918 ee Re ee 48, 603 574,575 
1910, Apr. 15-2. 2222.. 20 52, 448 ZG, US0'||| 1919S 8 ee ee ae et 48, 866 568, 265 
TOE. eo ee sy eee oe oe 53, 633 ph He Gl Mi, | Saale Aa me a ge 39, 025 408, 586 
1912. BEG' GORGE Stes 52, 362 1815970 d| 1981 aie ees eacdas | 37, 452 235, 855 
1913... aoe ae 51, 482 77Oi|| (922 oe eee 36, 048 173, 159 
191452325 oe 49,719 200, 045 | 
TABLE 342.—Sheep: Farm price per head, January 1, 1867-1922. 
= Price || Price Price Price 
Year. Jan. 1. | Year. Jan.1 Year. Jan. 1. | Year Jan. 1. 
} pe kf 
i} 
19672523058 $2.50 | WSSba ih dsce $2.39 || 1805.....2.22. $1.:58. |} 1909 25.22.2.-- $3. 43 
1968) = hs To | Pits a oe O97 Mh IRnGs sae ag 1. 70.|) 190. sacs 4.12 
1900-2002-5-5-1 1.64 || 188302022222. 2:53) |b, A80¢: so. cea PDE a BU tee a 3.91 
it 7 oes 1.90 || 1884.--......- 2 37-|| 18ns see ee AG 1912 Fees 3.46 
Wi. D1 4-WISRGe 2 214"|| 18905. 2.75 || 1913........-.- 3 3.94 
iz NSIT 2.61 | tgage TU ty 1.91 || 1900.....--..- 3.03 | 1914 ae 4.02 
Ply coatig MOO BS 7; RT > eae aS SU | [rte es 2°98.ll 1015 ccsbaeeae 4.50 
ARTBiw ed dee | eh. a 2:05 ||. 1902529 028 2.65, || 1916 2 eens 5.17 
Wie. ETA 2.55 || 1889......-..- 2.43 || 10052 2 ee 2.63 ' || 19172 ae. ese 7.13 
7 (eee 2.37 | 199026 20 Ee 2.41 || 1904: .22 0.2. 2.59 || 1918.......--.- 11. 82 
Rie. HME: 5. 13'|\ sgt oF Ler. 2.50 || 1905.........- 2.82 || 1919........... 11.63 
18790 See D. D1 || 19998 ios PEE 2.58 || 1906.......... 3.54 || 1920-.22..2.-- 10. 47 
ARI eet es 207d, 1805s 266 TO072- 2 3:84. || 1991e eee 6.30 
ISAO ES eee eles 2,29 || 1894.......2-- 1.98 || 1908..... RES 3.88°|| 195s ea é 4.80 
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SHEEP—Continued. 
Taste 343.—Sheep: Number and value on farms January 1, 1920-1922. 


Number (thousands) | Average price per head | Farm value (thousands oj 


Jan. 1— Jan, 1— dollars) Jan. 1— 
State. j 
1920 1921 1922 1920 | 1921 1922 1920 1921 1922 

MAING. on cecieriod ss stciseie es 119 100 95 | $9.60} $5.50] $4.80] $1,142 $550 $456 
New Hampshire..........- 28 24 20 9. 70 7. 30 5. 60 2 175 112 
ASTER TT Fey See Seely Acedia a 63 58 48] 11.50 6. 70 5. 00 724 389 240 
Massachusetts. .........-.. 19 17 17 | 12.60 9. 50 6. 60 239 162 112 
Hione tslsnd.-oos- cc. 3 3 3{ 12.10 9. 90 6. 30 36 30 19 
Connecticut. 5. -2.<-2 5.5% 11 10 9} 12.60 9. 50 7. 50 139 95 68 
Wely, Yorke! 228.22. : 2528: 579 550 512 | 12.20 7.50 5. 80 7, 064 4,125 2,970 

New Jerseyl.. 32.22. 5.22085 10 10 10} 11.00] 10.50 7. 40 110 105 
Pennsylyaniast.).2. 22.2422! 509 478 468 | 11.60 7. 60 5. 80 5, 904 3, 633 2,714 
Delaware 2... doi cn-cecs ec. 3 3 3] 10.40 7. 40 6. 00 31 22 18 
OU bh A 103 93 89] 11.00 8. 00 6. 20 1, 133 744 552 
itp Soe ae onc Se. 342 335 328 | 11.80 7.50 5. 60 4,036 2, 512 1, 837 
West. Virginia. ....2...-..- 510 485 480 | 10.70 6. 40 4. 80 5, 457 3, 104 2, 304 
North Carolina........--.- 91 89 84 9. 60 6. 60 4. 90 874 587 412 
South Carolina..........--. 24 23 22 7.10 3. 70 3. 00 170 85 66 
Georgis: 5-7 2eseece-. << - 72 69 70 4. 80 4. 20 2. 70 346 290 189 
uli as Se eee 65 63 64 5. 20 3. 50 3.10 33 220 198 
Goo EE SEE EE ED 2,103 | 1,977] 1,957] 10.10] 5.70] 4.60] 21,240] 11,269] 9.002 
ined Oia? a a ee 644 606 11. 80 6. 70 5. 20 7,599 4,060 3, 151 
WUMOISS 2s cece sigs «at = oe 638 561 516 | 12.60 6. 90 5. 30 8,039 3, 871 2,735 
Michigan. ..-.............. 1,209 |} 1,161] 1,115] 11.70 6. 80 5.20 | 14,145 7, 895 5. 798 
RVRSCOStT sees So lee ae Es 480 432 367 | 11.00 6. 40 4. 60 5, 2,765 1, 688 
INTEMONNUA So. Ss ec cece. bce 509 468 445 | 11.00 6.10 4.70 5, 599 2, 855 2,092 
Wowiasae asec tee tes 552.1 Sos 1,092 | 1,005 854 | 12.20 6. 90 5.40 | 13,322 6, 934 4,612 
IMESSOUNIO sc ise occa. ise. ees 1,272 | 1,158 | 1,042] 12.20 6.00 4.50] 15,518 6, 948 4,689 
Norsh Dakotas... ....--- 299 272 250 | 10.90 5. 70 4.60 3, 259 1,550 1, 150 
Pouth Dakota. /i--.......- 844 675 689 | 10.20 5. 60 4.50 8, 609 3,780 3, 100 
WebraSka:-dercsssssle le 573 521 521 | 10.70 6. 00 5. 20 6,131 3, 126 2,709 
ETISASER Ps on en Stak Sos 361 321 279 | 11.70 5. 90 4.80 4,224 1, 894 1,339 
Mentiickys.s-scescss002-2- 708 651 631 | 11.20} 6.40 5. 00 7,930 4,166 3, 155 
Mennessee.. 25: .ssd-.2.2 25% 364 349 332] 10.90| 5.80} 4.00] 3,968] 2,024 1,328 

PAisbamans.feecseist..l 3.8 82 79 83 5.70) 4.40 2.70 7 348 
MISSISSIPPI. aeet eles. = => 164 148 142 6.30) 3.40 3. 00 1, 033 503 426 
WCOPISIATIA Ss 223), 25.0. sce Ss- 130 124 124 5. 40 3. 80 2. 80 702 471 347 
SIONS es Be nt Os 3.5 ae told 2,650 | 3,047 | 3,077 9.60 | 6.10 3.40 | 25,440 | 18,587 | 10,462 
Dia GE Bae 105 91 91} 10.70 6. 20 4.30 1,124 564 391 
days qr ya STC a eee 100 96 90 7. 60 4, 20 2.90 760 403 261 
IWOWtA ae en eee ccc he 2,083 | 1,973 | 2,170] 10.40 5. 80 4.70 | 21,663 | 11,443 | 10,199 
IW.VODN Noe tos coke 2,500 | 2,350) 2,374] 10.30 6. 30 5.50 | 25,750 | 14,805 | 13,057 
9) 0 a 2,085 | 2,306] 1,954 9. 10 5. 30 4.60 | 18,974 | 12,222 8, 988 
2,468 | 2,343 9. 20 5. 90 3.90 | 23,607] 14,561 9,138 
1,200 | 1,100 10. 20 7. 00 4.90 12, 240 8, 400 5,390 
2,200 | 2,250] 9.70] 6.50| 4.90] 21,776/ 14,300] 11,025 
1,100} 1,190] 10.50 7. 60 5.30 | 12,390 8, 360 6, 307 
2,914 | 2,623 | 2,361] 10.70! 6.30] 6.00] 31,180] 16,525 | 14,166 
WaASHINpton . 2-22) 5.....-.- 624 555 500} 10.90; 6.90] 5.40] 6,802] 3830| 2,700 
COUPE Ey oa et 8 ele I elena 2,250 | 2,025} 1,823 | 10.80 6. 70 4.50} 24,300 | 13,568 8, 204 
California..... AOE: Sena 2,500 | 2,500} 2,450] 11.00 6. 80 5.30 | 27,500 | 17,000] 12,985 
United States........| 39,025 | 37,452 | 36,048 | 10.47 | 6.30 | 4. 80 | 408,586 | 235,855 | 173,159 


TABLE 344.—Sheep: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1921. 


Year. Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


EG oF RS EB Te EA Ses eT Fahy! eae SSRN era 
$5. 64 | $6.10 | $5.79 | $5.44 | $5.47 | $4.68 | $4.81 | $4.68 | $4.63 | $4.54 
4.45| 4.55| 4.51] 4.24| 4.19| 3.98] 3.91] 3.68| 3.65| 3.71 
4.12] 4.57| 4.74| 4.52| 4.21] 4:96] 4.11| 4:19| 4.05] 4.21 
4.97| 5.16] 4.91| 4.84] 4.20] 4.32] 4.93] 4:16] 4.97| 4.46 
4.77| 4.96| 4.87| 4.70| 4.75) 4.87] 4.80] 4.81] 468| 4.95 
5.36| 5.60| 5.54| 5.43] 5.35] 5.16] 5.06| 5.18] 5.18] 5.38 
6.35] 6.61| 6.66| 6.54| 6.33] 6.22] 6.25| 6.20] 6.41| 6.77 
9.21 | 9.69 | 10.15| 9.84] 9.32] 9.33] 10.05 | 10.24] 10.20] 10.44 
11.41 | 11.98 | 12.32 | 11.56 | 11.04} 10.99 | 10.79 | 10.35] 10.11] 9.46 
10. 45 | 11.33 | 10.93 | 10.34] 9.25] 9.06| 8.69] 846] 8.35| 853 
10.25 | 10.66 | 10.34] 9.13] 8.21| 7.54| 7.24| 6.62| 6.20] 5.54 
5.27| 5.11| 5.11] 4.74| 4.34| 438] 411] 3.96] 3.84] 410 
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TABLE 345.—Lambs: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1921. 
Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May. | June. | July. } Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
| 
1910; . 3... f283.-. $5. 82 | $6.62 | $7.37 | $7.47 | $7.26 | $7.13 | $6.71 | $5.70 | $5.85 | $5.78 | $5.54] $5.60 
191 eee eee 5.71 | 5.44] 5.49] 5.77) 5.74] 5.51] 5.42] 5.29] 5.02] 4.68) 468 4, 93 
119i 5.22 | 5.15} 5.38] 5.98] 6.16] 6.02] 5.7 5.60 | 5.49 | 5.42) 5.37 5.70 
1913-2 eee 6.03] 6.34] 6.56] 6.59] 6.66] 6.36] 6.05] 5.50] 5.51] 5.51] 5.64] 5.85 
NF ee 6.16 | 6.18] 6.31] 6.47] 6.49] 6.47] 6.55] 6.26] 6.27) 6.09| 6.14 6. 33 
10152) Saar ee 6.47| 6.67] 6.06| 7.35| 7.32] 7.26] 7.21] 6.70| 6.71| 6.70} 6.76] 7.02 
LT SER deo ween 7.29) 7.78] 810} 8.58] 849] 836] 8.16] 815] 822] 8.02) 841 8.72 
19U7 2b cee 9. 59 | 10.51 | 11.46 | 12.03 | 12.51 | 12.64 | 11.19 | 12.08 | 13.06 | 14.09 | 13.79 | 13. 81 
1918. .4 25>. .- 13. 83 | 18.77 | 14.11 | 15.34 | 15.39 | 14.98 } 14.20 | 14.20 | 13.73 | 13.20 12.54 | 12.44 
1919). 28s 2 12.71 | 13.17 | 14. 03 | 14.61 | 14.34 | 13.89 | 13.09 | 12.91 | 12.25 | 11.47 |.11.45| 11.85 
1920 -< Pee 12.91 | 14.08 | 14.17] 14.63 | 14.26 | 12.82 | 11.79 | 10.84] 10.31] 9.65) 9.37| 846 
7A Dias Se ee | $44) 726i). 7.90: 1). 7.553) A178 4 7. 5 7.37} 6.99 6.27 | 5.98 | 6.12 6. 60 
{ | i 
TaBLE 346.—Sheep: Imports, exporis, and prices, 1893-1921. 
Imports. Exports. 
Year ending June 30— | Average Average 
Number. | Value. import Number. Value. export 
| price. . price. 
ings ioe | Se ALL Oe 351,602 | $972, 444 $2.77 296, 882 | $1, 861, 231 $6. 21 
303, 990 | 1, 082, 047 3. 56 252,138 | 1, 525, 800 6. 05 
195, 983 , 150 4, 52 143, 011 839, 219 5.74 
126, 152 696, 879 5. 52 44, 517 209, 000 4.69 
53, 455 377, 625 7.06 121) 491 636, 272 5, 24 
23, 588 157, 257 6. 67 157, 263 626, 985 3.99 
15, 428 , O21 5. 83 187, 132 605, 725 3.24 
223, 719 532, 404 2. 38 152, 534, 543 3. 50 
153, 317 533, 967 3. 48 47, 213 182, 278 3. 86 
235, 659 917, 502 3. 89 52, 278 231, 535 4.43 
160, 422 856, 645 5. 34 58, 811 367, 935 6. 26 
177,681 | 1,979, 746 11.14 7, 959 97, 028 12.19 
163, 283 | 1, 914, 473 11.72 16, 117 187, 347 11. 62 
199,549 | 2, 279, 949 11. 43 59, 155 711, 549 12. 03 
161,292 | 1, 541, 793 9.56} 80, 723 532, 510 6. 60 


TABLE 347.—Sheep, native and western: Monthly average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 


1910-19213 

| Bes fae | 
Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May.| June. July. | Aug Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
leew sh Bat AES Le A os loss] ) oe a : 
191: | 2 2S, OS \s5. 55 |s6. 50 |$7.60 |$7.60 |$6. 55 |$5. 10 \s4. 20 |g4. 20 |4. 25 '$3.95 [83.70 
7111 i cS La | 410 4.15 | 4.70 | 4.20 | 4.45] 3.80| 3.95 | 3.50 | 3.80 | 3.65 | 3.45 
fale Ser ee 4.30 | £15 | 5.30 | 5.90 | 6.15| 4.50 | 4.25| 4.05 | 415 | 4.00 | 4.05 
1912. > cent was 5.35 | 5.90 6.40 | 6.45 | 5. 85 5.05 | 4.50 | 4.35 | 4.30} 4.55 | 4.60 
cP ER eee red 5.50 | 5.70 | 5.95 | 6.25 | 5.65 | 5.10] 5.40] 5.55.) 5.30 | 5.30] 5.65 
Te Rene aes 5.80 | 6.45 | 7.45 | 7.70 | 7.35 | 5.50 | 6.05 | 6.25 | 5.75 | 6.00 | 5.85 
ee ae wee 7.20 | 7.75 | 8.25| 8.15 | 8.20| 7.35 | 7.25 | 7.35] 7.80 | 7-50 | 800 
Det ee BaP 10. 00 |11. 25 [11.70 [12.10 13.00 10.00 | 9.10 | 9.75 |11.15 (11.65 |11. 25 
ING: BAG.) Bae | ‘ 20 |12. 35 |13. 60 |15. 65 & 75 |13.40 |12,65 |13. 15 |11. 80 /10.45 | 9.85 
1M9: Levee 8] 10. 35 |11. 35 |14. 05 }14. 50 |12. 25 | 9.30| 9.70| 9.75] 830 | &15 | 8.30 
1900. 175.2. 2t a! 11. 80 13. 35 (13. 40 |14. 25 12.25 | 8.50| 8.90 | 7.70| 6.85 | 6.45 | 5.75 
4001. Vk ek! 5.07 | 4.90 | 6.14| 6.58 | 6.33 | 4.46 | 5.08 | 4.53] 4.49 | 4.71 | 4.40 

12 year average....| 7.27 7.82 | 871 | 9.11 8.58 6. &4'| 6.75 | 6.65 6. 50 | 6.38 


1 Previous to 1921 figures compiled from Chicago Drovers’ Journal Yearbook. 


Av- 
Dec. erage. 
$3.90 | $5. 26 
3.55 | 3.94 
4.45 4.60 
4.95 5.19 
5.40, 5.56 
6.20 | 6.36 
9.00 | 7.82 
11. 50 | 11.04 
9.40 | 12,44 
9.60 | 10. 47 
4.70 | 9.49 
4.92} 5.13 
6.46 | 7.28 
> 


ee a 
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SHEEP—Continued. 
TABLE 348.—Sheep: Monthly average price per 100 pounds, 1921. 
CHICAGO. 
Lambs | Tix | Ewes. Breed- ' | 
a 7] Spring| ling | Weth-| ing | Feeder | Feeder 
Month : aot ni Culls lambs, weth- vedi | Meai- | Culls “fall” | labs, | ewes, 
onth. ; : medi- | ers, | medi- | - medi- | medi- 
ae Pgs ee um to | medi- | um to | um to ane ee /um to um and 
pounds| pounds} mon. choice. | um to | prime. | choice. cea ear- | choice. | good. 
down).| up). ie ae 
January....| $10.66 | $9.94} $8.49 |........ $8.82 | $5.85 | $4.77 | $2.57 
February...) 9.03 8. 36 G'35) sat. 6. 82 5.23 | 4.54 2.74 
March... S|, geld 7569 |b. 202 S14). -6. 60) — da79'| 30 
Aprie ss. 9.88 9.24 320 gee 8. 40 6.71 6.11 3. 42 
i Char 10.76 | 10.36 8.28 | $11.84 8. 88 6.65 6. 06 3.38 
ij ae 10 A eee Soe ee 6.93 | 11.98 7.99 4.89 3.84 1.80 
abyss =.= Ol7e ee Sees AE Se ee 7.23 5. 49 4, 21 1.94 
August ..... 9.14 | Me Re 2 O33 |b. 6.94/ 5.11} 4.10] 2.18 
September... 8 5Or | ss. 8 = 6513 |: 22... 2 6.16 4.57 3. 86 2. 23 
October. ... SA lee. 2; 6:26 [i #2... 4 6.30) 4.94 4.11 2.18 
November. . O.6er Ok: et. MA09' |) ee. | 6.88 4.93 3. 80 2. 07 
December. .| 10.65 ........ eee oe 8.48 5.67) 4.47| 2.46 
Average..| 9.67 | 19, 42 | 72g =e 7.59| 5.55, 4.64| 2.52 
January....| $9.78 |........ $4.53 | $2.85 
February... 8.33 | $7.73 4.29 2. 57 
March...... 9.14] 8.52 5.34{ 3.35 
Aprils... J. 9.18 8. 58 5. 80 3. 69 
Mayo .5.-. 10. 05 9. 62 5. 48 3.33 
THC cc. se 9.64, 9.19 3.27| 1.75 
Fit a JERKY oe 3.89 | 2.02 
August ..... 8.81 ...----- 3.78 h cl. 98 
September..) 8.10 |........ 3.63} 2.00 
Wetober sac) 1. 97-|..d.5506 4.04 2.07 | 
November..| 8.51 |....:... Safe | sods 
December..| 9.76 |...-...- 3.94] 2.28 
Average..| 9.03. 18.73 4.31 | 2.50 
OMAHA. 
January....| $10.32 | $9.33 | Per ee | $7.67| $5. 56 | § 
its 5 
8. 
8. | 
0.07 | 
9.67 | 


SPAS INSS Hee 


EID G9 GOMOD Hore 


December - - 
Average. - 


8 


January....| $9.88 |.......- $7. 16.10 BA. L268. S7ipee 4 38 $4. 40 | 
February.... 8.88 | $8.00| 6.45 /........ | "6.60 pee 4.20 
March... ._. oy 6 (i py AS es 7.32 | $6.00| 5.14 | 
April. 1.321] 9.15|° 8.51] 7.15 | $13.22 | 7.26] 6.25] 5.40) 
Mary: -.- =<: 9685 -|-— 9-45 | 7-504 > 11. 10 | 8A |e | 5.45 
chi Seem 50+}. -9:13-|-~ 6.18 |) I TAd on FeAd low ante! | 3.46 
Se MOEt nc: 5.76 |-...2---| 5.63] 463| 3.56 
August ..... Py ee erg ee 5.56 | 4.52 | 3.62 
September..| 7.62 |........| (oa 4.94) 4.11] 3.49 
etobebss 2 |e 7-67 |.------- ee ee 5.25 | 4.40} 3.59 
November..| 8.29 |........ SiC el ES eee 5.87| 4.48] 3.30] 
December...) 9.95 |-..----- (EER Sse 7.39 | 4.90; 4.09} 
Average... 8.94) 18.83 | 64 6.62 | 44.91 | 4.14 
} 


1 Five months average. 2Six monthsaverage. * Eleven months average. 4 Eight months average. 
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SHEEP—Continued. 


TABLE 349.—Sheep: Yearly receipts at principal markets, and at all markets, 1900 to 1921. 
{In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Receipts at principal and other ‘markets.1 
a + a ‘ ' ig he 
Year. 5 . | @a] # ia a ag eu 
: e —_ i} ~ 
| ieeoadl BB) Shy | okt) el OST Ds eee eee ae , | ed | cS 
| = g s a a. 2 z 2 = i) _a sa 
| a 8 a S 3 3 2 = 3S =8 | cf 
3) = re) nD 3) & A a a a < & 
1900-3... 2 Se | 3,549 860 | 1,277 490 416 (8) 306 61 
pO) ees ses | 4,044 980 | 1,315 332 520 (3) 226 67 
1902... ........| 4,516 | 1,154 [1,743 602 523 10 317 61 
1903S ones aN 4,583 | 1,152 | 1,864 876 528 125 465 42 
CC) ate Ped | 4,505 | 1,004 | 1,754 73| 688} 104] 519 28 
1905. .....22.5.| 4,737) 1,319 | 1, 97% 818 645 125 738 57 
1905...........| 4,805 | 1,617 | 2,165 | 735} 579 98 | 826 64 
1907......--..-| 4,218 | 1,582 | 2,039] 568| 565} 113 65 
4,352 | 1,641 | 2,106 | 359] 679| 120] 675 59 
4,441 | 1,645 | 2,167| 496]. 776] 188] 632 78 
5,229 | 1,841 | 2,985 865 736 163 600 151 
5,736 | 2,175 | 2,978} 712] 990| 187] 617] 212 
1912... ....-.--| 6,056 | 2,134 | 2,951 628 | 1,031 284 775 207 
1913.......-..-| 5,903 | 2,095 | 3,222] 785] 950] 328] 623] 271 
Cit Sees 3 5,378 | 2,002 | 3,114 795 749. 408 691 404 
1915..........-| 3,510 | 1,815 | 3,268 | 704 363 | 765| 337 18 
1916-5 st ese 4,291 | 1,758 | 3,171 623 671 431 | 1,409 321 20 
ci ieee eae 3,595 | 1,499 | 3,017| 430] 531} 406] 2,060] 267 20 
1918...........] 4,630 | 1,667 | 3,386 | 630| 536| 335]1,652| 387] 827 |14,050 | 8,435 | 22,485 
1919...........| 5,244 | 1,945 | 3,789 | 912| 724] 453 | 2:087| 686 | 1,007 |16,847 {10,409 | 27,256 
1920..........-| 4,005 | 1,687 | 2,801 | 729] 605] 394 | 2:07 358 | 843 |13,591 | 9,947 | 23,538 
199s.) 4984s) 1, 780 | 2,753 | 633 | 636| 357|1,468| 288| 931 |13,580 |10,588 | 24,168 


1 Prior to 1915 receipts compiied from yearbooks of stockyard companies. 
2 Figures not obtainable prior to 1915. 
3 Not in operation. 


TABLE 350.—Sheep: Monthly and _ yearly receipts at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and East St. Louis combined, 1910 to 1921.1 


[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


f | | | | | | 
Year. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May. | June.| July. Aug. | Sept.| Oct. Nov. Dec. Total. 
| 


/ 

i111 Pe Oa coe Se 651 | 522| 551 609 1,820 1,258 | 702 /10,791 
1 (ag Racca ES | g22| 686] 740 | 566 2,003 1,115 | 810 |L1,879 
igs... WS. Ts 1,020 | 849 | 856 | 528 4,906 {1,113 | 905 |12) 172 
1GGS hea eo es (7892 | 750] 710 | 869 a8 1 
MA: : eee 7 | 934} s63| 909 558 1,512 
1gig | 799| 670} 723 337 |1, 000 
77 aa Rigi BIA | 7421 697] 632 301 |1; 403 
OTC ERE deine le Be | 796 | 693} 682 111 |i; 210 
A Toe a i | 716 | 525] 620 770 |1, 569 
PEN SECS Sie el Sees 730 | 547| 564 968 |1; 400 
199). ep cena ca=-| COO) PxGIG: |) S80 288 | 946 
Se aca a | $13] 700] 819 173 1,095 

12-year average. ...| 803 | 677 | 6 pee 


1 Prior to 1915 compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, 
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‘TaBLe 350a.—Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards in United States, 1915 to 1921. 


[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Your. Bex ee ee Pane — erg 
Receipts. feeder | Receipts eek feeder | Receipts — feeder 
slaughter ship- slaughter ship- slaughter ship- 

ments ments ments. 

= SE Lee Bal = =e 
1915.......| 14,553 7, 912 | Q) 36,213} 24,893 Q) 18,435] 10,254} () 

1916.......| 17,676 | 10,294 3,847] 43,265] 30, 984 194] 20,692] 11,228 3,277 
1917.......| 23,066 | 13,275 4,803 | 38,042] 25,440 783 | 20,216 9, 142 4, 448 
1918._.....| 25,295 | 14,874 5,013 | 44,863] 30,441 989 | 22,485] 10,266 5, 208 
1919... 3. 624} 13, 633 5,286 | 44,469] 30,018 902} 27,256] 12,646 6, 955 
1920.......] 22,197] 12,194 4,102| 42,121} 26,761 728| 23,538] 10,981 5, 180 
1971 1p 19,787 | 11,078 3,504 | 41,101 | 26,335 499 | 24168| 12,858 3,095 


1 Complete information for 1915 and 1916 particularly on disposition of stock is not obtainable from many 


markets. 


TABLE 351.—Sheep: Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards, 1919-1921. 


Stockyards. 


wee pee cece eee 
= 


Cheyenne, Wy0.....-.-...-- 
Chicago, MRE ited. =. 3 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. 
Cleveland, Ohio. ............ 
- Columbia, 8. C.........2..-- 


serney GatveiNs Jo. =.-.5.-.52 
eansas City j/Mo 22 .. 2.22. - 
Knoxville: Penn... .. 2... 
Ga Fayette, Ind. ..2.2...20s. 
Mancaster, Pa. 22 26. -. 535. 


1 Less than 500. 


{In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
| 


Receipts. 


99912°—-Ypx 1921——-46 


1919 
L| @) @) (4) 
236 189 2G Cae Be ae 
2 1 2 
1 4 @) @) @) 
371 367 466 103 121 
7 26 = ae a eee 
1 1 hb ee 1 
4 5 Jy) lea Se ee Se 
1,100 | 1,052] 1,380 | 231 263 
3 2 3 2 2 
442 223 LAS |e ree ie Se 
5,244} 4,005] 4,734 | 3,935 | 2,803 
335 366 438 84 81 
467 420 370 176 168 
@) @) @) @) @) 
1 1 ri ©) @) 
(1) 1 #1, .C) 1 
11 9 7 4 6 
2,087 | 2,079 | 1,468 241 239 
328 343 212 216 
@ a eee 
724 605 636 599 465 
251 136 71 3 7 
156 157 170 156 157 
38 SS ee 4 1 
14 14 8 1 3 
453 394 357 164 206 
11 17 20) 1-2) @) 
131 136 145 31 
2 i ~ @) 1) GG) 
1,532 | 1,554 | 1,994] 1,532| 1,554 
1,945 | 1,687 | 1,780] 1,176] 1,066 
2 1 1 1 1 
8 8 8 2 1 
74 122 12 1 2 


Local slaughter. 


Stocker and feeder 
shipments. 


| he ae | 
| 1920 | 1921 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1919 1920 1921 


116 86 
ep ha) pe AE ES () 
@) @) @) 
1 @) 
17 gueree 
Se Pee | Bhai 
me oe 14 Hk Bye 4 
1 @) | be oe B* 
"3/383 | 1,106 ee |) Ba 
& 8 | 13 
+ @) | 4 
jaaeBs 
“1,290 | 1,349 | 643 
8 20 15 
De eee pee a ee 
70 60 | 33 
189 95 21 
ie Lapel: Ta schngaees costes 
Q) @ | @® 
164 71 80 
@) 1 1 
bs os eet 6 10 
1 jt Se ee 
Bite Pte on a eee 
672 474 | 324 
phy hee ae a 
1 1 | i 
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TasBiE 351.—Sheep: Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards, 1919-1921—Continued. 


{In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Stocker and feeder 
shipments. 
1919 1920 1921 
(1) (@) (1) 
31 20 25 
2 i 1 
seceeese[eeeee ese (t) 
1 1 ee 
(1) Lo}. 2@) 
Ts a0: 1-6, _.oset4 
1 @)2.]2. Bet: 
33 3 75 
1 1 1 
ae ce Be 133,42 34 196 
6 3 2 
1,787 | 1,124 670 
131 OS sseseree 
1 (4) 4 
ais a7 | 40 X18 
@) Mey ee, 
2 1 1 
200 142 107 
201 113 78 
277 211 142 
46 33 5 
Bae ra nny Tp oenig 64 
28 1 (1) 
35 75 12 
1 2) ed 
(1) Fa bea 
Re 19) eee 


Receipts. 
Stockyards. 

1919 1920 1921 
LOparisport, ING. ce. = 6-5. (@) il 1 
Louisville, Ky..............- 273 277 286 
Marion: Obion ose e ncn case 32 50 15 

Memphis;.'Tenn.- > =-*--...-.- 1 2 (1) 
Milwaukee, Wis...........-. 65 61 59 
Montgomery, Ala..........-- 7 4 2 
Moultrie, Ga. 2f. Cee AA Deb sees 1 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. .../5. 2... 147 129 138 

Nebraska City, Nebr- -..-.-.-- 1 1 (1) 
New Brighton, Minn......-- 276 166 293 
New Orleans, La........---- 6 6 5 
New York, N. Y.....--...-. 291 158{ 221 
Ogden; Utah: - cea - ce 516 603 575 
Oklahoma, Okla.........-.-- 19 15 18 
Omaha, Nebr.......-------- 3,789 | 2,891} 2,753 
Pasco; Wash-. 2. i s-couscess 131 92 72 
Peoria, We case ce or ect 4 3 7 
Philadel phigehae s--- o- seca 298 349 454 
Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 767 922 | 1,197 
Portland, Oreg...$....-..--- 215| 236] 329 
Pucblo;Coleiver ..<.--2-< 5 837 734 541 
Richmond, Va........-.---- 10 10 13 
Die J OSSD MOne =f ec nceaccen 1, 007 843 931 
Ste aul, (Minn :... 2 4.2286 912 729 633 
Salt Lake City, Utah.......- 388 481 368 
San Antonio, Tex........... 88 70 49 
Seattle, Wash.........------ 102 91 91 
Sioux City, Towa. -j<.--2-8--.- 686 358 288 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak... -.--.- 37 5 2 
Spokane, Wash...-....-...:- 117 127 73 
Tacomay Wass <tio.---4-boe= 33 44 55 
Toledo} OhiG. -6.-- soso es ean 54 69 23 
Washington, D.C........... 20 27 35 
Wichita, Kans..........-..- 59 39 32 
ORotale-e fone kesors 27, 256 | 23,538 | 24, 168 


Local slaughter. 
1919 1920 1921 
sosg5 52 (?) () 
24 29 26 
(1) 1G) 
Q) Yseessbes @) 
42 45 46 
1 1 (1) 
ee ck Aas = =n (@) 
15 18 23 
4 3 3 
291 158 221 
24 17 14 
8 5 12 
1,639 | 1,417] 1,626 
OD) Nee oeseie 3 50) [amigo acces 
1 2 3 
286 343 446 
103 125 148 
109 104 151 
3 7 ee eS BT 
706 615 730 
251 300 316 
17 15 67 
1 2 2 
101 90 91 
282 199 191 
(4) 2 1 
13 16 26 
37 37 55 
4 2 3 
20 27 34 
6 5 6 
12, 646 | 10,981 | 12, 858 


1 Less than 500. 


TABLE 352.—Sheep: Monthly and yearly receipts, slaughter, and stocker and feeder ship- 
ments at public stockyards, 1921. 


{In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Stockyards. | Jon. Feb. Mar.| Apr. May. 
Chicago, II1.: | 

eceipts....-.--- 409 | 342| 429; 365] 330 

Local slaughter..| 295 | 242} 305) 250] 255 

Stocker and 

feeder s hip- 

mente. 4-Ssen' 12 10 6 6 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

Receipts........- 163 | 148] 152] 152] 192 

Localslaughter..| 130] 120] 130] 122] 133 

Stocker and 

feeder s hip- 

ments......... 13 11 16 38 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

Receipts..5.5.... 188} 185] 215} 209] 139 

Localslaughter..| 151 | 134] 165] 150] 116 

Stocker and 

feeder s hi p- 

ments......... 7 8 1 6 


| 
| June. July. 


| 


| Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 


Nov.| Dee. Total. 


330 | 273 | 440) 534 
299 | 236 | 343] 318 
15 10 46 | 141 
108 94] 166] 199 
97 741 113) 142 
14 14 35 56 
168 | 207} 414) 400 
130} 139} 214) 157 
19 42 | 161 | 204 


542, 395| 345 | 4,734 
363 | 263| 214 | 3,383 
143} 90| 26] 521 
198 | 96] 117 | 1,780 
127| 57| 62 | 1,307 
55|. 80] 27]. 324 
313 | 157| 158 | 2,753 
137] 85| 48] 1,626 
ie1| 29| 24] 670 
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TABLE 352.—Sheep: Monthly and yearly receipts, slaughter, and stocker and feeder ship- 
ments at public stockyards, 1921—Continued. 


[In thousands—i e., 000 omitted.] 
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Receip 
Local slaughter. . 
Stocker and 
feeder s hi p- 
Sa Ss pea 
Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Receipts......--- 
Loca! slaughter. - 
Stocker and 
feeder s hi p- 
PRRGIEOS ero. 2 = S 
Sioux City, Iowa: 
Receipts......... 
Local slaughter. - 
Stocker and 
feeder s hi p- 
ments 


feeder s hi p- 

ell a a 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Receipts....... = 
Local slaughter. - 
Stocker and 

feeder s hi p- 

ments 


p 
Local slaughter. . 
Stocker and 


Local slaughter. . 
Denver, Colo.: 
BRerergts. | 25. _- 
Local slaughter. . 
Stocker and 
feeder s hi p- 
ments 


Local slaughter. . 


Rece! 

Local slaughter. -| 

Stocker and 
feeder s hi p- 


p 
Locai slaughter... 
Stocker and 
feeder s hi p- 
inents 


Jan. | Feb. 

53301) |23'] 98 les] 119] “71 
41)) 230th 115 1214] 3a) eerl. ae 
3 1 1 1 a og 2 
49| 42| 44 8{ 12} 15] 19] 
”| 13] 14 6] 8 8}| 13 
4 2 B15 eh 2 Ag 1 1 

' 
11 8 11 44| 88 24 31 
S| RS Pr e5'.? ap): --a0'P a0 
2 1 3 4 5 4 4 
27 vy |- -16;|--18-|—-10-- 11 8 | 
a7 S15] | 15) 45] fo 8] 5 
| | | 
1 1 1 1{ Q) 3 3 
143 | 133| 125| 134} 164| 201! 194 | 
143 | 133} 125] 134|/ 164] 201 194 | 
92} 82] 94] 99] 64| 66! 52 
76| 66] 68| 71} 57] 59] 44 
[Sh pee 2 2 5 6 
io} 6 4 2 Rls eels AT 
73 os 2 1 2 ji 6 
CSA elt Cyn Cs ake) 1 2 
| 
166 | 133] 144} 126]. 81] 46, 59 
| 2) os “Is; i2| to), 12 
1-1-0) +B) +-G). + -@-] 
97| 61| 80| 100| 77 127} 154 
10) t0)|, Lat 9 a | See aaa 
| 
65| 95| 139] 111] 58| 28/ 68 
7| Ww) 2) 6p HW} 9} 1 
| 
23/ 4| 2%] 12 2 7) 26 
7 4| 6 5| 45| 116| 99 
4 4 5 4| 14] 10] 14 
Co B38 Oe @a----—- 1 1 
1 1 2 1 Pre £1 |tro 2 
(4) 1 2 1 1 1 2 
rsa Berar may Oe | tL) ES 
Stall |) 28a) 272} 20) | onal! oe 
26) a5)|. 16) 19) - Is)| #46 )- ted 
| 
el ,| Meee bees tl ee 


’ = 7 | = 
Mar. | Apr. | May.| June.| July.) Aug. Sept.| Oct. 


40| 42 
25| 30 
4 3 
85 172 
42| 68 
14 34 | 
17| 32 
10! 10 
4| 20 
35 | 54 
16| 27 
17} 18} 
158 | 234 
158 | 234 
97| 67 
66 52 
oss SE 
1g, 12 
6 4 
2 1 
96 147 
22)| 27 
(4) 1 
99| 82 
12] 14 
150 | 338 
16} 28 
37| 193 
30| 19 
16| 13 
4 1 
1 1 
Chis. t 
rial eee 
32| 46 
19} 27 
yd ee | 


Nov. 


Dec. |Total. 
38| 44] 636 
2| 21] 391 
Fg Pgs 
94| 37] 633 
65 20] 316 
13, 2) 9 
ar} 34 |" -857 
a eee bes Ty, 
8| 22| so 
43| 27| 288 
2156 ia) — iee 
fa tana il 
162| 122 1,994 
162 | 122 17994 
56| 72| 981 
50| 59 | 730 
6| 12) 107 
io] 11| 145 
Bpera |. sag 
©} @ | 1 
156 | 143 | 1,380 
27| 23) 7243 
ere: ke 4 
64 | 113 | 1,197 
12| 12] 7148 
263 | 66 | 1,468 
15} 6] °180 
| } 
253| 47| 643 
14| 12] 438 
11| 9| 121 
Ciel @) 13 
2 | seed 18 
el a le 
Crane 2 
51| 47| 370 
23| 24] 234 
a ae 4 
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TABLE 353.—Muitton: Yearly exports and imports, by principal countries. 
[In thousands of pounds—t. e., 000 omitted.] 


EXPORTS. 
Country. 1910 1911 1912 1913 | 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
Exported by— fe : 
Argentina....--------- 165, 569189, 411/154, 708)101, 253,129, 384) 77, 250/113, 136) 87, 787)111, 145)125,131) ( 
Australis 4s52--=2* 22552 190, 229) 129, 569 115, 372/204, 932 193, 264 38, 344 66, ae 19, 175| 59, 687/246, 971 g 
British South Africa. --|.-.---- 67 130 28 112 "323 2 46} (3) 
BET See eines = 70) 50 35 58} 1,056 83 188 844 731, 4,939) 8, 660 
UU) eae ee | ee 348 422 263 209 810 6) Bee 1 282) 1,135 
YANGRE. 22 9-aeem- «taal eee 284 319 399 247 232 229 132 114 134) 995 
Netherlands. -....2----|-:.--<- 15, 505) 21,053, 15,080) 19,894) 25,150) 4,857) 4,125 2| 5,286) 7,011 
New Zealand...--.--.-- 227, 865 211, 595 248, 569/246, 363/280, 324 302, 218 251, 245 169, 644/139, 575 3297 693)}428 , 000 
BSS Oee pte = oe ee *618| 361 310 423 105 325) 2. oc <2 | oon = pe eee eee 
Biwedan os: oe a8 2-3 tedex so 109 78} 113) = 152 54 2 5 1| ©) () 
United States....-.....] 1,997) 2,574) 5,076) 4,789) 3,847) 4,231) 5,258] 2,862, 1,631) 3,009) 3.575 
Uruguay ....-...---2:- 8, 092| 6,476 oa me ee 5,356 7,806) 8,088] 4,589] 5,919 (3) () 
IMPORTS. 
Imported by— | 

British South Africa. .-|....--- 2,746} 1,402) 1,593 162 24 10 20 1 175) 1,975 
Onna == 5 eee are iee< eee 3,409} 5,333) 5, 410) 4, 7 2,906} 2,786) 2,008} 5,311) 4,746 7, 406 
re es oo ae 40) B 18} 83) 56 13] 22) > Stl? See 
Denmark.....--------- 4,605} 4,055, 3,072| 4,357) 2, 913 Siig| IREAE | 1 ee (3) 835| 1,340 
ligetii(t: eee: eee see 155 2} 1,194 975 6, 346] 20, 409) 29,309) 35,172) 29,944) 63, 448 8%, 405 
Germany. ..-..---.----- 651 488 716}... 1, GBB = ao op) oe aap oe ees |e ee = - | ee 4,971 
Netherlands...-...-.-- -19 116 69 42 49 10 40| 2,985 13] 1,224 1, 116 
Sweden) 2b -eaae2 eae 1,268} 1,331) 1,384 938 522 116 26 3 37) () (3) 
United Kingdom...... 622, 296 611, 868/574, 6981604, 132/577, 339527, 517/406, 814/292, 922/237, 862/478, 987/742, 601 
UnitedsStateses.b<spe-|is-c2< 2] ecee pk -- He 554) 19, Sic a 11 ‘879 17, 235 5, 624 608 3 209/101; 168 

1 Not yet available. 2 Less than 500 pounds. 5 Not separately stated. 

2 Year beginning July 1. 4 Tallow. 

WOOL. 


TaBLE 354.—Wool: Yearly estimated production, by countries and grand divisions. 
[In millions of pounds—i. e., 000,000 omitted.] 


ee ee 


| 


Country. 1910 1911 1912 | 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Muastralasia 222... 834 820 833 750 827 767 645 742 
- South America...-.-- «-| 586 500 555 531 455 477 480 470 
North America. ------- 341 338 322 315 309 308 307 304 
United Kingdom..---- 142 143 143 133 125 121 121 121 
Russia in Europe...---- 320 320 320 320 320 320 320 320 
WraviGe = Joe <22 5-2 78 78 78 78 80 75 75 65 
Germany-..----------- 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 
ataly : ©. = 5 3s}. ee 21 22 21 22 22 22 22 22 
All otherin Europe...-| 225 225 225 225 227 239 240 240 
JE ees eS UR See | 218 273 273 273 273 273 273 273 
Miries. 452. 2-2 es | 162 175 175 208 208 208 208 208 
Total $2 2, | 2,920 2,971 | 2,881 | 2,872 | 2,836 | 2,717 | 2,791 2,809 | 2,594 | 2,965 


Source: Annual Wool Review of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
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TABLE 355.—Wool: Estimated production, 1919-1921. 


Production (000 omitted). 


Weight per fleece 


Number of fleeces (000 


, omitted ). 
State. 5 } 
1919 1920 | 1921 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
| | |} 
Lbs. Lbs. | - Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
LP Bear ae ee 725 760 | 660} 6.4] 6.4; 6.0 113 119 110 
New Hampshire....... 180 182 155) 6.6-[5 65 16.7 27 28 23 
Wermonis. -22: 2 22.5. 438 430 399"| 7/24. 7.2) 6.3 61 60 63 
Massachusetts. -...-... 90 95 95| 6.6] 6.5) 6.0 14 15 16 
Rhode Island.......... 15 14 13 | -5.8:) 621)" 5.9 3 2 2 
Connecticut» .......... 63 57) 539,'"F 5: 146.0 9 11 10 
Naw  MoOwe. 2 6 2. 4. 8 3, 351 3, 291 2, 941 7.0.| 6.9} 6.7 479 477 439 
New Jersey. ....2....:- 5 60 55] 7.0) 7.0. 6.0 8 9 9 
Pennsylvania.......... 3, 444 3, 582 3,403 | 7.0| 6.5, 6.4 492 551 532 
TMG WAN Doc coon cas ee 16 17 IS |) o-% | .0.8.|F dso 3 3 5 
Maryland.............- 551 562 | 523 | 6.0] 6.0. 6.0 92 94 87 
Mirpittige 655-5<22---< 1, 520 1, 596 | 1,558 | 5.0] 4.6; 4.6 304 347 339 
West Virginia. .-...... 2, 600 2, 500 2,300] 5.3] 5.0) 4.9]- 491 500 469 
North Carolina.-....... 380 420 | 395 | 4.4) 4.2) 4.2 86 100 94 
South Carolina........ 103 101 97) 43] 4.6] 3.5 24 | 22 28 
(Ce i ae a 167 165 160) 3.1 3211 2.8 | 54 52 | 57 
iJGiet hash a 162 157 150 |, 3.5} 3.2], 3.1 46 49 | 48 
ee ee nes Soe 15, 265 14,500 | 13,200| 7.5] 7.4 7.2 | 2, 035 1, 959 1, 833 
Pel Ott: 2 a ro 4, 069 3, 654 3,458 | 7.4 a8: |e 7-0 550 522 | 494 
HEMpISPOs -4 5505-5 ...~< | 4,183 3, 974 3,578 | 8.0| 7.8) 7.6 | 523 509 | 471 
Michigan........ be § A 7, 836 8, 385 ite pez. 4 2756 2729 1, 059 1, 103 1,071 
Wisconsin... | 3, 310 3, 219 2,818 | 7.6] 7.4) 7.0] 436 435 403 
Minnesota...........-- 3, 054 2660 | 2262. 340 | 9755 4) 758] 7834 407 375 325 
TOWS $e woes seat eo. | 5, 682 | 5, 966 | 5,369 | 8.0] 7.7) 7.5 710 77d 716 
Misco: 22 Joe 0.0. | 7,706) 7,552 6,645| 7.1| 6.8] 6.5 1, 085 1,111 1, 022 
North Dakota. ........ 1, 826 1, 899 LOso4 Wet Wea) Wee 237 | 253 | 212 
South Dakota. ........ | 5, 222 4,804 | 4,324 7.5 7.0 | 7.2) 696 | 686 | 601 
Nebraska. 2.225... 2.. 1,730 | 1, 886 | 1,641 7.9 8.0 7.4 219 236 | 222 
Wansageesisi-c2ch 22. 1,754 2,087 | 1,878| 7.6 | 75 |. 720 231 278 | 268 
Mentueky 22 .2.:..5.2.. 3, 211 3, 000 | 2,600 | 5.2! 5.0| 4.7 618 | 553 
Tennessee. ........---- | © 1,483 1, 462 1,320} 4.8| 4.8] 4.5 309 | 305 293 
JA Sr 255 292 189 | 4.2] 4.0; 3.0 61. 73 | 63 
Mississippi............-| 500 | 475 470| 4.2| 3.6] 3.5 119 | 132 | 134 
Bouisiana sells. . 0 F.. 600 | 600 BOB | 329 |. 329" 3.7 154 | 154 | 137 
Divide eee | 14,986 18, 200 18,000 | 7.2| 7.0| 7.7 2, 081 2, 600 | 2, 338 
Oklahows -<:--.<<:-... 526 477 482} 7.0| 7.2) 7.3 ® 75 66 | 66 
PAPER NOAS = ose 5 o55205 375 394 | 355 4.9 4.5 4.3 77 88 83 
Montanasies . i Bibs. | 18,267 | 16,000} 16,400) 84] 7.9| 8&3 2,175 2, 025 1, 976 
VWiA iQ) 1 | 26,000 21, 000 21; 500]; 8.5183) 8:2 3, 359 2, 530 | 2, G22 
Snipe eee. | 7,332) 6,888 | 6,839 | 6.6] 6.7 | 7.0 1,111 1,028 977 
New Mexico........... } 11,600 10,600 10,100} 6.3} 6.3] 6.4 1, 841 1, 683 1, 578 
ronan tds 5,400; 4,800/ 5,000| 6.3] 6.5| 6.0 857 738 833 
Uhr op eae eS 7,000 | 16,150| 16,500] 7.4| 7.8] 8&0 2, 297 2, 071 2, 062 
NeVadascs-..<-<2s.252- 7,750 | 7,500 7 000-|+-7: 6-730 3 1, 020 1, 027 959 
Tinie oo) eae aoe 22,145 | 18,650! 16,800} 8&4] 8&1] 8&0 2, 636 2, 302 2, 100 
Washington........... 5,779 5, 201 4,421/ 86] 87/| 8&8 672 598 | 502 
(SE Dee Rie ee 16,039} 14,435) 14,435| 85] 84] 86 7 gl ie Ay eB 1, 678 
California... <5 2. -.-<2. 15,217 | 14;300| 14,070] 7.4] 7.6| 7.5| 2056 1,882 | 1,876 
United States...) 249, 958 | 235,005 | 224, 564 | 7.4| 7.3| 7.3] 33,899 | 32,301 | 30, 799 
| | 
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TABLE 356,—Wool (unwashed): Farm price, cents per pound, 15th of month, 1910-1921. 

: si 

Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
| 
| | } 

19102: --5. Scenes 24.5| 24.6] 24.9] 22.3] 22.8) 19.5] 19.0) 19.5) 17.7 | 18:1) 17.9 17.8 
LOIRE See ee | 17.3] 17.3] 16.8] 15.7 14.7) 15.5] 15.4] 16.0] 15.6] 15.5| 15.6] 15.5 
F012. 2 ere | 16.2] 16.3] 16.9] 17.3] 17.8| 187] 189] 188] 187] 185] 186] 18.6 
POISS sab cone ss = | 186] 187] 184) 17.7} 16.3 | 15.6 | 1559|| 15.8] 1538" oierbiedtoss 16.1 
LUE ee, aE: 2 ee 15M | 15.70 M16L4 15 1618.4) 172i) 18. 40185 || WSl7 >| “186. RON est 18.6 
ibe SS Are 18.6 | 20.2} 22.8) 22.7) 22.0| 23.7] 24.2) 23.8] 23.3 | 22.7) 22.7 23.3 
LOLS ec biahh aii’ 23.3 | 24.2] 25.9] 26.3] 28.0] 28.7] 28.6) 29.0] 28.4] 28.7] 29.4 30.8 
LOL... Seep. eee 31.8 | 32.7] 36.7] 38.8] 43.7) 49.8] 54.3) 54.8) 54.2) 55.5) 55.9 58. 2 
IOUS ee oboseteps 58.1] 57.1} 60.0] 60.0| 58.2] 57.4] 57.5) 57.4| 57.7] S77) 5604 56.2 
AE ee Se 2 ee 55.2) 51.1} 51.3] 47.9] 48.0] 50.5] 51.8) 52.2] 51.3] 50.6 | 51.0 51.6 
1920 ee eee << = 53.3] 52.5] 51.5] 51.3] 50.3) 38.6] 29.5] 28.3] 28.0] 27.5) 24.9 21.9 
bt 74 ee 19.6 | 19.8} 189] 17.9] 16.0) 15.4] 15.5] 15.4] 15.5] 15.8] 15.6 16.9 


TABLE 357.—Wool: Monthly and yearly average price per pound, Boston market, 1910 to 
1921 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, AND WEST VIRGINIA—FINE CLOTHING, UNWASHED. 


Yearly 
Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May.| June.| July.}| Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | aver- 
age. 
ON ee eee $0. 28 |$0. 28 |$0. 27 |$0. 25 |$0. 24 |$0. 22 |$0. 22 |$0. 21 $0.21 |$0. 23 |$0. 23 |$0.23 | $0.24 
RUG Te Be Bea aa 23 22 QE 3204 51901 519 [bs 2021 5 2081 22 Ue art yee ae ee 21 
DOLD ee Poa see wcmicasic 22) QB A Be) S22 ee BO ale 22) | a 24a. SAR Ae eee epee ee ~23 
MOISE Wastes anacimesd 24) 24.2384 S22) Dll 20 | paQie) . Qe i eee 22 
| COE aria Sean “20 | 221 | 222] 522] 223) 224] 225 525i] 25 | ae oa eee 23 
SOLS Ee soe wowace 25 29] .29 26 26) .26 20) 220 27 27 ZU Se 2T ~27 
Tae Be eee 28 28 29 31 3h 3-3 | pasiay Soins co 33 34] .37 31 
COW Bee a See 39 42 45 44 47) .55 58 | .63 66 63] .65] .65 54 
IOISe Mee seston SS 65 65 65 67 64] .62 67 64] .62 67} .64 62 . 64 
1919). ei csecwesces 57 56 54 53 | .53]| .58 68 70 70 67} .68] .70 62 
10201. baa. ocss 70 75 76 70 65 | .60 57 54 54 42) .38 38 - 58 
ht? ae Se oe 31 31 32 32 31] .30 28 28 28 28 29 31 30 
12-year average...| .36] .37] .37] .36| .36] .36] .37] . 37). 88) 187) Sn eae .37 
ef. oe tas Le ee Ee 
1 Prices June to December, 1920, largely nominal. 
TERRITORY—STAPLE, FINE, AND FINE MEDIUM, SCOURED. 
Cee es ee ee Ee 
Yearly 
Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May.| June.| July.|} Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | aver- 
age. 


$0.74 |$0. 73 |$0. 71 |$0.68 |$0.63 |$0.61 |$0.61 |$0. 62 |$0. 62 |$0.63 |$0.63 |$0.63 | $9.65 
-61 5 5 02] 5: +5 = A 


-59| .54 3 2 5 56 59°} 60 1? J6L eet -57 

-6L | i609) S6L7]) 2617] 360] (60 | 5.63.) . 6851. 1689) PGS t= [671s a7, 64 
-66 | .64] .59| .56] .55] .54] 1.54] .54] 54] 253] .53] 252 - 56 
52] .56 57 59 60] .61] .61 63 61} .59} .61] .61 59 
63 | .73 TS. | se iS NAL pes 71 WL 2 Tee ae 73 yi l 
MAN ATOM STE Nee Du] re O per OL | hare 85 89} .89] .97) 1.05 . 84 
1,13 | 1.23 | 1 1.33 | 1.38 | 1.74 | 1.74 | 1.78 | 1.81 | 1.80 | 1.80 | 1.80 1.57 
1.80 | 1.80 | 1.83 | 1.85 | 1.80} 1.80 | 1.85 | 1.80} 1.80} 1.85 | 1.80] 1.80 1. 82 
1.60 | 1.52 | 1.58 | 1.65 | 1.65] 1.75 | 1.85] 1.85 | 1.85 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 1.78 
2.00 | 2.05 | 2.05 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 1.75 | 1.60 | 1.45 |] 1.30] 1.20] .95] .90 1.60 
84 90 89} .88 86] .82 82 82 82] .82 84] .88 -85 
12-year average...| .99 | 1.01 | 1.01 | 1.02 | 1.01 | 1.02] 1.03 | 1.02 | 1.02 | 1.02} 1.01 | 1.02 1.02 


1 Prices June to December, 1920, largely nominal. 


Source: 1910-1920 data from National Association of Wool Manufacturers; 1921 data from Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 
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Tasie 358.—Wool: Quarterly average price per pound on farms, by leading districts, 
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1910-1921. 
quan Florida, 
. «ye 7 Ala- 
Ohio, | Michi- : Wyo- hata 
Pennsyl-| gan, rene Missoun, a rg _ Missis 
vania. iscon-| tuc owa ali- ta. ew ET, 
Yearand month. | ‘and’ |sin,and|_ and and’ | TeXas- | fornia. | Idaho, | Mexico. Louie 
West | New | Indiana.) Illinois Oregon, i ae 
Virginia.) York. pewnda, At 
Area’ Georgia 
=a 
1910-14: 
SARBMATY o> oe w= <= $0. 23 $0. 21 $0. 22 $0. 20 $0. 16 $0.14 $0.17 $0.15 $0. 21 
AY see eee === «22 . 20 21 19 -16 14 -16 TLS, -19 
A SeSsaseaar 7? 21 21 19 -16 Ail 16 14 19 
age Peer cs Py 7, ~2l -20 19 sD 13 -16 14 18 
January ...-.--- 24 23 .23 -20 -15 16 21 od -17 
1407 eae .26 - 26 26 24 18 -20 «22 18 -18 
eee eee +28 199 128 126 119 :20 i) “19 ‘21 
October... << - 28 28 «2d - 26 -18 Ba by -21 -19 - 20 
| 
January.....-.- +29 | .29 -28 26 -20 -18 .24 21 . 20 
PADTU Soacee cc~ 50 2o2 ~32 .33 .30 .23 24 o2t Py) .25 
JIM ess5eheass 34 34 34 -ol 24 24 oat 24 eas) 
October ..------ 35 34 34 ool 220 21 -28 24 - 26 
January .--...--- .38 on -35 33 - 26 -3l .35 at .25 
A es ee - 48 48 - 48 45 35 ~45 44 od B37 
uly 1.00! o5e. 164 “61 .59 157 144 152 153 46 44 
@ctohers- .<2... . 66 64 - 62 - 58 47 51 - 56 48 - 46 
January ...----- . 69 65 . 62 59 - 50 - 53 opt, 47 ~ 45 
ADE acts == = . 69 65 . 66 - 61 51 49 55 . 54 .49 
DHlvonneeeaas =.= . 67 65 . 65 -61 - 52 - 50 «0D, 49 750 
October ...----- . 67 65 . 64 . 60 51 - 50 4 44 - 54 
January ..-.-.... «62 58 . 62 . 56 45 -42 . 51 35 - 50 
Apmls= 268.052. - 58 52 . 53 .49 42 4 48 ~42 44 
aly. 1 eis 2es.. 763 +58 155 153 .46 147 149 46 145 
October... .-.---- . 63 Pisy f 55 -d1 44 42 48 -48 44 
January .-.----- .63 .58 .54 52 46 45 .50 45 .48 
AD esesaica'sp's - - 58 - 50 48 44 45 44 44 44 -41 
Mil Verecons-=0- Ae) .30 . 34 - 28 . 30 28 - 28 25 ap ais 
moo BRED - 28 26 27 - 22 .24 -23 -26 «22 -19 
January........ af .23 .22 .18 .20 .13 .19 15 217 
JX oat ae Sears 22 19 ole ai bg 15 -10 16 14 16 
UN yseccbdccpece cs 19 18 16 15 .14 -12 -16 -12 a3 
October.-....... - 20 -18 ohT -15 -14 13 16 -14 14 
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TABLE 359.— Wool: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 


“Wool” in this table includes: Washed, unwashed, scoured, and pulled wool; slipe, sheep’s wool on 
skins (total weight of wool and skins taken); and all other animal fibers included in United States classi- 
fication of wool. The following items have been considered as not within this classification: Corded, 
Se dyed wool; flocks, goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and tops. See “General note,” 

able 291. 


| Average, 1909-1913. 1918 1919 1920 


Country. cous =. 
/Imports. Exports. | Imports. ipa bows exports | Imports. | Rxporte 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT- | 
: ar 1.000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
SR CAO, pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. pounds. 


Migeria: = so--lcssi-ccl ) 24a | 19 Bet 19 10, 269 2, 689 16, 892 2, 392 13, 978 
Argentina............ 214 | 328, 204 36 | 256, 613 54 | 339, 208 |..-.--2222 215, 472 
Mustralia- 25-52 Fs25- 6 324 | 676,679 397 | 607,585 43°) G80, 769) 12 => Sees oe ED t RR 
British India......... 23,721 | 56, 496 29, 495 22, 766 
British South Africa- 7) 164,651 97 83 
Chile. 252.s265:.:i 56 1, 247 28, 223 206 
Ghia: £ 525-222 -see) on ose ee | 42,684 |. 2. 7. 
New Zealand......... 1 194, 801 6 
isin: 5 ee ee 12,753 | 10, 023 946 
Pero... 2235322. Se 1 9, 333 1 
Spain | 2) oe-.--~ 5 ec 2, 446 505 24, 406 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Austria-Hungary.....| 63,942. 9,622 |..........].....4....|....2...-- 
Belgium .--.......... 300,357 .| 196,490 |... 1. %e...|.2 5.0622. - 
@anada_!.22...-.. 188 7, 794 1,323 | 19,396 
Wraniee) fe. we 691, 628 84, 973 90, 185 
Germany.--........-- 481, 988 AZ BAT 322 Sosn | - = soa op | ee ee 
Japan... 52.3 Se | 102223 150. 5-232. 49, 590 
Netherlands.......... 31,991 | 26, 362 274 
ssn See 2 te 1067 182;)) (32; 406 ||. 2 23:@h, 21-2 | ae | ee 
oh: ee ee 7, 267 149 754 
Switzerland .........- 11, 211 338 7,959 
United Kingdom..... 550,931. | 42,027 | 444,687 
United States........ 203, 298 446 | 453,727 
Other countries......]  48,668.| 55,754 | 84,418 
Totale--2.1 12, 458, 820 2 190, 905 a 1,347,373 |2, 111, 844 4, 896, 549 |1, 953,250 
1 Three-year average. 2 Austria only. 3 Less than 500. 4 One-year average. 
SWINE. 
TaBLE 360.—Swine: Number and value on farms in the United States, January 1, 
1870-1922. 


Norte.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 


June 1. 
{In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
| | | 
| Farm || Farm 
Year Number. value, || Year. Number. value, 

| an. 1 | Jan. 1. 
$570: Sunie bee et Be Sh ASB 4 S140 52 IDs de ee 64, 618 $637, 479 
ISS Sutie to ce 5 PS 17, 682 241 O36 A) Potion. tenn ences 67, 766 569, 573 
1890; Fimie Ws os 57, 410 Sat Glo MEy ne care aes ee 67, 503 _ 792, 898 
1900, Jime de. ores A 62, 868 OD ie ee le SS 70,978 | 1,387, 261 
1910; A pridhe ore 38 58, 186 533! 300) ||| A119 9 i - Cee 2. = eae he Sem 74,584.| 1, 642, 598 
19112 2 :ORE BS TOTESO. =) 28 65, 620 615;470 I 1990). et 3 Pe 59,344 | 1,131,674 
CTO BIT PEST Si sy 9 3 65, 410 BOR ROS TOOL. 53) Se ee ee 56, 097 727, 380 
RS Se ar as ea Pa 61, 178 CSET T= aS SS IRS SE 56, 996 573, 405 
5 RIN ee le El es a le | 58, 933 612, 951 
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SWINE—Continued. 
TaBLE 361.—Swine: Farm price per head January 1, 1867-1922. 


Price, | Price 

| Jan. t | Year. | Jan. 1. 
$42977) 1909 7 = 5... | $6. 55 
23594 (i C1 ae 9.17 
45103] 1990 Seis. 5... 9.37 
4=30rl| 1912. 5. 2. 8.00 
4°40 |) AMS F 2 Jaen 9. 86 
SIOOT | AGIA se. = see = 10. 40 
6220"1) 4915s 352 Saas 9. 87 
Ze 33a | pe to a ES 9 8. 40 
7.78 AOU Te. sea aen ke 11.75 
6:.15,|| 1Gistae Sesame 19. 54 
5.99 || 1919 22.02 
6.18 19. 07 
7.62 12.97 
6.05 10. 06 


TABLE 362.—Swine: Number and value on farms January 1, 1920-1922, by States. 


Number (thousands) | Average price per head | Farm value (thousands of 


Jan. 1— Jan. 1— ollars) Jan. 1— 
State. a. a dollars) Jan. 1 
1920 | 1921 1922 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1920 1921 1922 
' | 
| na ard | 

91 73 69 | $24.50 | $21.00 | $14.70 $2,230 | $1,533 | $1,014 
42 33 | 30 | 24.00/ 20.00] 15.00 1, 008 660 450 
73 63 58 | 22.50] 14.80] 12.40 1, 642 932 719 
Massachusetts........... 104 83 76 | 27.00| 20.50] 16.30 2,808 | 1,702} 1,239 
Rhode Island............ 13 12 | 12 | 30.00} 21.00) 17.50 390 252 210 

Connecticut..-....-.-.-- 61 55 | 47 | 27.50 | 20.00} 17.00 1,678 | 1,10 79 
inhi: ee aaa aa 601 559 520 | 22.50 | 17.50] 14.50 13,522 | 9,782| 7,540 
New Jersey............-+ ji (2139 126 132 | 25.20} 20.00} 17.00 3,503 | .2,520| 9) 944 
Pennsylvania.-......... 1,191 | 1,143 | 1,143 | 23.70] 17.50] 14.50 28,227 | 20,002 | 16, 574 
Welaware-: - 222 2552:.5. 39 37 41} 19.00} 16.00} 10.00 741 592 410 
LAs re ea a 306 291 285 | 19.00} 13.00} 11.50 5,814 | 3,783 | 3,278 
Wangimin <6 22-32. 022 - 941 847 805 | 15.00} 11.50} 9.60 14,115 | 9,740} 7,728 
West Virginia........... 305 293 293 | 18.00 | 14.00} 10.80 5,490; 4,102] 3,164 
North Carolina.......... 1,271 | 1,246} 1,258] 20.00] 15.70] 12.00 25,420 | 19,562 | 15,096 
South Carolina. .......-- 845 853 938 | 21.50] 13.50| 9.20 18,168 | 11,516 | 8,630 
2,131] 16.90] 11.50| 8.60 35,000 | 23,345 | 18,327 
725 | 13.00] 10.00} 7.00 9,815 | 7,400} 5,075 
2,862 | 19.20] 13.30] 10.90 59,213 | 37,320 | 31,196 
3,567 | 19.00] 13.00] 11.00 71,383 | 45,916 | 39, 237 
4,046 | 20.50] 13.70] 10.50 95,100 | 56,567 | 42,483 
1,051 | 22.00] 14.30] 11.30 24,332 | 15,501 | 11,876 
1,659 | 23.50 | 14.50} 10.50 7,506 | 24,302 | 17,420 
2,330 | 24.00] 15.30] 11.20 57,144 | 34,609 | 26,096 
7,546 | 21.80] 14.50] 11.00] 171,435 | 108,330 | 8.006 
3,693 | 16.50} 11.00| 8.50 64,168 | 40,216 | 31, 390 
435 | 21.00| 14.00] 11.00 9,618 | 6,034] 4,785 
1,900 | 21.50 | 13.50] 10.00 42,011 | 23,745| 19,000 
3,680 | 20.90} 13.50} 10.00 71,812 | 47,318 | 36, £00 
2,113 | 17.50] 12.00} 9.50 30,328 | 22,044 | 20,074 
1,214} 13.00| 9.90] 7.50 19,552 | 12,652 | 9,105 
1,546 | 15.00} 9.50] -8.00 27,480 | 15,143 | 12,368 
1,307 | 12.80} 10.00) 8.60 19,162 | 13,470} 11,240 
1,219 | 14.50} 9.50] 8.00 19,908 | 11,352] 9,752 
756 | 14.30| 11.70] 8.60 12,169 | 8,763] 6,502 
2,475 | 19.50] 11.80] 8.50 43,407 | 28,627 | 21,038 
1,334] 15.10] 10.30] 8.50 19,690 | 12,494 | 11,339 
1,255 | 12.50 |» 8.80 |: -7.10 17,225 | 11,158| 8,910 
180 | 20.00] 16.50} 13.10 3,340 | 2,640]. 2,358 
73 | 18.40] 14.00} 12.00 1, 325 952 876 
455 | 18.00] 12.30] 9.60 8,100 | 5,092] 4,368 
94 | 21.80] 15.00} 9.00 1,918} 1,350 846 
53 | 18.00} 16.00 | 12.00 768 636 
90} 15.00} 13.00] 10.00 1,485} 1,170 900 
25} 14.00] 11.00] 10.00 378 275 250 
JS 7 240 206 196 | 17.80] 12.50] 11.00 4,272 | 2,575 | 2,156 
Washington............. 265 236 212 | 23.30 | 15.00] 12.50 6,174 | 3,540} 2,650 
Go a 267 240 233 | 19.50] 12.80] 10.70 5,206 | 3,072| 2,493 
Pallifornin® 2-2 22252. 999 818 834] 1800] 14.50] 11.70 16,362 | 11/861} 9,758 


United States... -. 59,344 | 56,097 | 56,996 | 19.07 | 12.97 | 10.06 | 1,131,674 727, 380 573. 405 
| | 
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SWINE—Continued. ; 
TABLE 363.—Hogs: Farm price per 100 pounds, 1910-1921. 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July. | Aug. | Sept. 


Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
[Si eae eS | $7.76 | $7.87 | $8.93 | $9.26 | $8.59 | $8.46 | $8.15 | $7.78 $8.27 | $8.08 | 37.61 $7.16 
it ee 7.44 7.04 6.74 6.17 5.72 5.66 5.92 6.54 6.53 6.69 | 5.86 5.72 
(UD eee ee 5.741 5.79] 5.94 6.78 | 6.79 | 6.65 | 6.64] 7.11 7.47) 7.70 |. 7.05 6.89 
1033... ccude daw 6.7 7.17 7.62) 7.94 7.45 7.61 7.81 7.7 7.68 | 7.60] 7.33 eo ié 
UNF ee oa Be 7.45 7.75 | 7.80 7.80 | 7.60} 7.43 7.72) 8.¥h 8.11 7.43 | 7.00 6.62 
| i ERD atest! 6.57 | 6.34 | 6.33 | 6.48] 6.77] 6.80] 6.84] 6.61 6.79 | 7.18] 6.35 6.02 
ft. =o. Sooner 6.32 | 7.07 7.86 8.21 8.37 8. 21 8.40 8.61} 9.22] 8.67 8.74 8.76 
* | Is gap ane ere 9.16 | 10.33 | 12.32 | 13.61 | 13.72 | 13.50 | 13.35 | 14.24 | 15.69 | 16.15 | 15.31 15.7 
ISIS. 2... case eee 15.26 | 15.03 | 15.58 | 15.76 | 15.84 | 15.37 | 15.58 | 16.89 | 17.50 | 16.50 | 15.92] 15.82 
MOL: c= deserves 15.69 | 15.53 | 16.13 | 17.39 | 18.00 | 17.80 | 19.22 | 19.30 | 15.81 | 13.88 | 13.36 | 12.¢6 
S920 2: = seessese | 13.36 | 13.62 | 13.59 | 13.73 | 13.44 | 13.18 | 13.65 | 13.59 | 13.98 | 13.57 | 11.64 8.90 
se ee eee } « 8.82) (8258+) 9513 7.96 7.62 | 7.22) 8.09 | 8.73 7.51 7.31 6.66 6.52 


Taste 364.—Hogs: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 1910 to 
LUBE i on 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July.} Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. Dec. ee 
——— 6 hs ripe goer |] 10a ee 
M010 26t.c5 eee 38.55) $9.05)$10. 55) $9.90) $9.55) $9.45) $8.75 $8.35) $8.90) $8.50) $7.60) $7.65 $8.90 
IOI. < eeeees. 7.95| 7.40) 6.85) 6.25) 6.00) 6.25) 6.70) 7.30) 6.90) 6.45) 6.30 6.40 6.70 
NOLS... eae. J 6.25) 6.20) 7.10) 7.80} 7.65) 7.50) 7.65) 8.25) 8.45) 8.75) 7.75 7.40 (5) 
1915 ee oe 7.45, 8.15) 8.90) 9.05) 8.55) 8.65) 9.05) 8.35) 8.30) 8.20) 7.75 7.70 8.35 
1914s) eee to 8.30} 8.60) 8.70} 8.65) 8.45) 8.20) 8.70) 9.00) 8.85) 7.65) 7.50) 7.10 8.30 
i Se eee 6.90) 6.80) 6.75) 7.30) 7.60) 7.60) 7.75) 6.90) 7.25) 7.90) 6.65, 6.40 7.10 
1916S Fo oh | 7.20) 8.20) 9.65} 9.75) 9.85) 9.70} 9.80) 10.30) 10.70) 9.80; 9.60 9.95 9.60 
Sy aes a 10.90) 12.45) 14.80) 15.75), 15.90) 15.50) 15.20) 16.90) 18.20) 17.15 17.40 16. 85 15.10 
1913. . tees eS | 16.30) 16.65] 17.10] 17.45) 17.45] 16.60] 17.75) 19.00] 19.65] 17.70) 17.70 17.55 17.45 
OL... gas eS | 17.60) 17.65) 19.10) 20.40) 20.60) 20.40) 21.85) 20.00) 17.45) 14.35) 14.20 13.60 17.85 
1520. <2 See. ae | 14.97) 14.55) 14.94) 14.79 14.28) 14.68) 14.84 14.74) 15.88) 14.17) 11.83 9.55 13.91 
jk) bee eel 2 9.41; 9.42) 10.00) 8.50) 8.35) 8.19) 9.69) 9.26 7.61| 7.72} 7.01 6.92 8.51 

12-yearaverage 10.15) 10.43 11. 20) eit] oat 11.06) 11.48 11.53 | 10.70) 10.11, 9.76 10.78 
1 Prior to 1920 from Chicago Drovers’ Journal Yearbook. 
TABLE 365.—Hogs: Monthly average and top price per 100 pounds, 1921. 
CHICAGO. 
Butcher, pao shipper Packing sows. | | 
7 SSS! Stock 
Pigs , | 
Me- is . ae pigs 
: Light | Light 130 ? . 
etl aught weight, | lights, pounds Passe 
Month. FY | “Sor to’ | 151 to | 130 to |Smooth} Rough | down, |?) of | Top. . 
cotas| bsg° | 200 | 150 | (250 | (200 | me-’ | 4°¥%, | sales. 
Li me-lpounds,|Pownds, pounds, | pounds |pounds |dium to Core, . 
jUP, pe ?/ com- | com- | up). | up). | choice. : 
dium to|_me- Soo lanonit choice. 
choice. aioe os choice. | choice. | 
$9.36 | $9.54 | $9.72] $9.75 | $8.76 | $8.37 
9. 20 9. 55 9.90 9. 94 8. 45 7.91 
| 9.64 10.14 10. 65 10. 53 8.75 8.17 
8. 34 8. 69 8. 96 8. 96 7.46 6. 92 : 
| 8.29 8.49 8. 56 8. 46 7.63 (Fe ( 
8. 23 8.35 8.39 8.33 7.80 7.43 
9.96 | 10.33 | 10.47 | 10.34 9. 04 8. 57 
9.47 | 10.07 | 10.25 9.95 8.32 7. 86 
8. 03 8. 46 8.39 8. 05 6. 87 6. 45 
October 2-2. -5-.56 8. 04 8. 26 8.17 8.05 7.04 6. 57 
November.......... 7. 08 7.12 7.12 7. 30 6. 56 6. 23 
December-........... 6. 90 7.05 7.25 7.43 6.14 5. 68 


> 
<q 
E 
fe 
Qo 
x 
ad 
x 
iv) 
s 
oO 
© 
Ls) 
~ 
~I 
~ 
x 
& 


1 Top for year. 
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TABLE 365.—Hogs: Monthly average and top price per 100 pounds, 1921—Continued. 
KANSAS CITY. 


Butcher, ep = shipper Packing sows. | 
| p Stock | 
Mey vine (bake | | Figs) | pigs, | 
Heavy op weit, lig ts, | Pounds Shed Bulk 
Month. vo, Solto’| 151 to | 130 to |Smooth| Rough OWA down, | aie | Top 
pounds! 250 | pounds seeds Pies ands dium to} on to 
outto pounds,|" com- | com-'| up). ” up). | “Boice- | choice | 
choice. |dium to) 7100 to | mon to | 
i canice: ce. | choice. 

1921. | 
TAT oe $9.21 | $9.29 | $9.18] $9.16] $8.45] $8.10| $9.37] $8.99] $9.26/ $9.90 
MODIUAarY «05-2 ...-- 8. 48 9. 05 9.10 9.12 7.51 7.09 | 9.60 9. 25 9.07} 10.05 

Seen eto. SoS 9. 23 9. 72 9.84 9. 86 8. 03 7.50 | 10.78 10.14 9.77 11.00 
pAtrini less: ae. 2% 5 3858 W550 | 791 || PPS. 24 | oe'8. 20 652. 5.95 1s 3 osc. 8.60} 8.06! 9.85 
Li 7.71| 7.94| 810| 7.97| 6.73} 6.05 |.......- 8.03 | 8.01 8.55 
NANGS Joe ess scsi sh 2 7.74 7.91 7.91 7. 82 6. 87 G:163/5.5 288 7. 80 7.91 8. 80 
UT athe apse eee 9. 62 9. 81 9. 74 9. 61 8.78 74 | ee Se 8. 82 9. 86 11.30 
UST 5 | nS See ee 8.97 9. 29 9.35 9. 20 7.61 007 | J. 2380- 8. 67 9. 23 Lis 
September.......... 7. 54 7.93 TBI: lone 6. 29 | ea 7. 54 7.79 9. 59 
October....-. 22c<2 7255 7.74 7.52 7.41 6. 64 5 DIGS 2 es 7. 50 7.62 8.45 
November.......... 6. 67 6.77 6. 80 6. 88 6. 00 Gee 8 2 Bee aoe 7.04 6. 83 7.60 
December........... 6. 66 6. 84 6. 92 6.95 | 5.69 5.28 Oo Ae 6.71 6, 84 7.85 

Averaze..........- 808} 835| 837] 831| 7.09 | 6.52 | Spee Se ie ee eS 

OMAHA. 

1921 
SAIN ee me os 2 a SOSTi S92 30! 9 S95Si-| 2222S 95.00" | Sas ioe see $8.77 | $9.13 39. 90 
HEDIMALY = sci-+------ 8. 54 9. 00 G22 | escitern' ’ 8. 06 ar see | 8.90 8. 81 9.70 
i Dod Dee Sl 9. 36 9.71 By Reeeae = 8.73 SUE ly sacexe 9. 48 G. 48 10. 75 
117 ee 7.73 8.17 Seat Isaacs aas 7. 04 (ie: DR) Dt 8. 50 7.89 9.65 
uO ee 7.74 8.04 SE Bee ee 7.25 GFG2) ls. Se 7. 87 7. 84 8.65 
sheftre sce Cet sis) 352 7. 66 7.88 TBE Ge. 7.24 GSO2 Psst 7.76 7.70 8.85 
Lil Cee Sa 9. 30 9. 53 9 SOWeekseee. 8.71 8:28) to eke. 8.36 9.19 11.00 
Je 8.84 9.31 eC ee ee 8. 04 AD aeons 8. 58 8. 50 11.10 
September.........- 7.45 etd he 8s |p ecese ss 6.61 6. 7. 54 6. 97 9. 35 
PICLOUEL- rece. oes 7.36 7. 59 7.72 | $7.26 6. 57. 6. 7.59 7.02 8. 50 
November. . 6. 62 6.73 6.75 6. 59 6. 02 He 6. 98 6. 45 (B63 
December........... 6. 43 6. 59 6. 65 | 6. 61 5. 60 5. 20 6. 67 6.50 | 7.25 

Average........--- sipo)|” {S830 |Lsiait |) 730 | 1 G488h|:.- Jats 8.08] 7.96 | 111.10 

| 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 

1921 
sanusrVes 2 SS 55-52 $9.34 | $9.68] $9.84] $9.88] $8.03 | $7.62) $9.68] $8.98] $9.71 $10. 50 
Wenrusry sf. 2.4. 9.16 9.65 9.98 10. 00 7.88 7. 57 9. 62 8. 56 9.68 10. 85 
LV ee 9.72 | 10.39} 10.76 | 10.85 8. 22 LWA pres ihe Be 9.43 | 10.41 11.75 
1.N71) 2 Ue 8. 22 8. 59 8. 84 8. 86 6.72 6. 30 8. 67 8.19 8.72 10. 70 
Mayet tis 2 5s52-4. 24 8.19 8.45 8. 56 8. 54 6. 86 6. 45 8. 28 7.73 8.55 9. 30 
Bemesea we 3 8. 01 8. 25 8.31 8. 28 7.05 6. 56 8.01 Tos 8. 34 9. 00 
UL eso cr See 10.11 10.42 | 10.56} 10.49 8. 28 7. 81 9. 58 8.82 | 10.49 12. 00 
PMICUEG Se .t (32.5.2. 9. 59 10, 14 10. 32 10. 09 7. 84 7.38 9. 23 8. 44 10. 14 11. 80 
September.......... 8. 02 8. 59 8. 55 8. 40 6. 37 BeO2al) ~ Wa8e 7.18 8. 44 9.70 
Li) Or (Sih! 8. 24 8. 25 8. 26 6. 51 5.96 | 8.17 7. 84 8. 23 8.95 
November.......... 7.00 7.19 7.31 7. 48 6. 04 5. 63 AnOts | ete 7. 28 8. 25 
December.........-- 6.99 7. 23 7.40 7. 46 5. 90 CC toa) ey cit). Sh (eee Sees 7.33 8. 40 

IANVOFrage:oc:...-.-- 8.50 | 8.90 9. 06 9.05 7.14 6.70 8.67 | 28.29 8.94 | 112.00 


1 Top for year. 210 months’ average. 
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SWINE—Continued. 
TABLE 366.—Hogs: Yearly receipis at principal markets, and at all markets, 
1900 to 1921. 
[In thousands—i. e. 000 omitted.] . 
Receipts at principal and other markets.! 
| é a “ a 
Sa 3 - 3 o 
Year. | = Fe < Blog H. | 8. 
- | _ = < 2 — 2 =; 
Pe ela /2/2/F/ 8/3) 8 | 4 |28138 
| cBeocd: OC EPs ole Unig atta]. eee | tesanO Se ee 
| Cia M1 Sn & jeag perm | gee Poe eee en 
Ie 8,109 | 3,094 | 2,201] 500] 1,792] (3) 116 | 833 | 1,679 }18,324 |.......|....... 
Gi 8,290 | 3,716 | 2,414 | 617] 1,924| (3) 169 | 960 | 2,105 }20,135 |.....__|....__- 
1 eee ape 7, 895 2,279 | 2,247 | 668 | 1,330 79 87 | 1,008 | 1,698 |17,201 |.......[...2-0 
ieee ee 7,326 | 1,969 | 2,231 | 760] 1,568] 151] 147 | 1,008 | 1,701 |16,861 |.......].-...-. 
1904... _...| 7,239 | 2,227 | 2,300} 8821)1,955} 281] 162 | 1,113 | 1,657 |17,816 |......Joccl22 
19055... Se 7,726 | 2,508 | 2,294] 855] 2,026] 463] - 191 | 1,299 | 1,900 
1906... 1 BE: 7,275 | 2,676 | 2,394 | 861 | 1,923 | 551 | 193 | 1, 158 | 1,908 
12 St 7,201 | 2,924 | 2,254 | 867] 2,065| 488] 241 | 1,289 | 1,923 
1908 -| 8,131 | 3,715 | 2,425 | 1,133 | 2,560 | 703] 280 | 1,381 | 2,349 
tl a 6,619 } 3,093 | 2,135 | 725 |°2,473| 868] 242] 1,077 | 1,694 
| 
isits..-- See 5,587 | 2,086 | 1,894] 836] 2,054] 541] 187 | 1,044 | 1,353 
ir i ee 7,103 | 3,168 | 2,367] 911] 3,108] 556| 220 | 1,349 | 1,922 
1912... | 7,181 | 2,523 | 2,886 | 984] 2,530] 388] 222 | 1,698 | 1,970 
1919... Sa 7,571 | 2,568 | 2,543 | 1,257 1 2,584] 404! 247 | 1,533 | 1,869 
1914-2. 6,618 | 2,265 | 2,259 | 1,590 | 2,559] 515} 256 | 1,257 | 1,725 
1915 ...| 7,652 | 2,531 | 2,643 | 2,155 | 2,592 | 464 | 344 | 1,761 | 1,698 
1916 _..| 9,188 | 2,979 | 3,117 | 2,675 | 3,057 | 968] 467 | 2,131 | 2,199 
1907 ees 7,169 | 2,277 | 2,797 | 1,928 | 2,706 | 1,062] 352 | 2,149 | 1,920 
1918-. 55.2" PS | 8,614 | 3,328 | 3,430 | 2,061 | 3,256 | 762] 384 | 2,421 | 2,351 
19198s et a | 8,672 | 3,141 | 3,179 | 2,190 | 3,651 | 588] 368 | 2,322 | 2,126 
1920...........| 7,526 | 2,466 | 2,708 | 2,247 | 3,399] 413] 341 | 2,173 | 1,914 
199ie | 8,148 | 2,205 | 2,665 | 2,209 | 3,330] 382] 334 | 1,739 | 1,785 


i j 
/ 
i 


1 Prior to 1915, receipts compiled from yearbook of stockyard companies. 
2 Figures not obtainable prior to 1915. 
2 Not in operation. 


TABLE 367.—Hogs: Monthly and yearly receipts at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and East St. Louis, combined, 1910 to 1921. , 


{In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


i) 
Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July. | Aug. Sent Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 'Total. 
} ES Ee ee ee en ss Se Se ssa 
Tee ten a Res 1,179] 1,128] 934] 788] 1,057] 1,138) 892 1,020) 1,131 11,614 
19ff- ects | 1,270) 1,302} 1,516] 1,304} 1, 521] 1, 487| 1, 200 1, 533| 1,451 15,761 
1912) CG ae | 1,908] 1,612) 1,350] 1,242] 1,381] 1, 218) 1,090 1, 207| 1,386)15, 096 - 
191345) Beet ee | 1,640] 1,315) 1,170) 1,154) 1, 257) 1,328) 1,129) 1,095 1, 288 aia 
| 

LTE ays Rta ene Sots 1,479) 1,328) 1,182| 1,001] 1,065} 1,167} 927 1, 158) 1, 640 13, 696 
(915 SS eee 1, 669} 1,640) 1,511] 1,080) 1, 234) 1, 222) 1,037 1, 387| 2, 066/15, 418 
19162. 5. 3748-1 363 2, 313} 1,950] 1,516] 1,154! 1,366] 1, 283) 1,090) 1,221 1, 996| 2, 091/18, 341 
CT) Fae a Ss Be 2,199} 1, 697| 1,367) 1, 205] 1,320) 1, 125| 1,083 1, 286] 1, 461/14, 947 
igh ss4 C52) OF | 1,657} 1,888) 1,963] 1,697] 1, 464] 1, 246) 1,356 1, 794} 2, 207/18, 627 
Ce eo ee ne | 2,418] 1,978} 1,631) 1,571) 1,644) 1, 680] 1,314 1, 485] .2, 049/18, 641 
$9902. 28. 2, 136) 1,357) 1,630) 1,059) 1, 686) 1, 433) 1, 131 1,381 611 16, 101 

te a eee | 1,916} 1, 708} 1,346] 1,275] 1,340] 1, 494] 1,122 1, 459| 1, 558/16, 
12-year average....| 1, 816 1, 575) 1, 426) 1,211] 1,361) 1,319} 1,114 1, 082} 1,416) 1, 692/15, 821 


1 Prior to 1915 from yearbooks of stockyard companies. 
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TABLE 368.—Hogs: Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards, 1919-1921. 


[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
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Receipts. Local slaughter. ae eder 
Stockyards. : : 

1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
ihanyaiNs Wen se. es 2 2 1 2 2) @) [isn 2- <leceeitt Reeo 
Amarillo Tex; ...Jz.-.-022- 2 7 BS} | - aeee. =| Suse aces . os Aee () 11) eee 
Wilanta; Gales... 92...205. 83 68 91 37 42 61 4 8 5 
Ce a a a 9 7 10 5 | 5 7 | figasy Q) 
Baltimore; Md. 25 :--.---. 2. 963 | 1,154 | 1, 238 661 874.1) 1,013')|- --.- =... | ASeeezaeee ee 
Billings, Mont.............-. 11 1 | in| @ Q) (1) Es ah YES) | beep a a 
B Tits JNU ee SRY Saat 23 24 | 27 | 24 24 C7 ie satel |e ma a ee So 
SOS UGH op MASS ore ate nn wis ciate sion) 22 | 14 BN ekct anal ime wats | aa wde = so] <plommsmale semis om ahoaee eae 
Siafnld Ne Yo clone 1,352 | 1,494) 1,603 730 631 Si [ska eo) (1) 
Chattanooga, Tenn.......... 14 11 17 13 ll 17 tg eer ee =e 
Cheyenne, Wyo............. 3 10. BS) | PRS . 2) SAS IRE PS cos 3- bo ae 
@hienge; Ti 21:... 25... 2222.. 8,672 | 7,526 | 8,148 | 7,572 | 5,870| 5,977 | 14 oH! 2 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. 1,674 | 1,478) 1,435 823 789 898 1 3 | 4 
Cleveland, Ohio...........-. i 1,012 960 729! 610 688. |. 2... 2. |eeeaer Pee 22% 
PolembineO. Orch. 22: J2-255 6 7 4 6 | 7 i id fi RS 0 3 | elit REP 
Columbus, Ohio............- 52 69 61 4 | 14 14 | 1 1 1 
MAS, POR nsdn acceso 45 56 51 45 56 Py fal A amet oes be ea 
Dayion, Ohip_- 20 .-25-6.-- 109 129 131 61 | 76 OS. | Caamem -l eetyea aceite = ere 
Banyan ACG Osc. 523.2 sa. 368 | 341 334 336} 310 311 32 31 22 
otnOleMicheo22 6 <oun 2. 55 389 444 359 336 360 269 8 5 5 
Dublin) iGas.! 5280... 22... 3 | 3 So |e a Deiat) pase () () () 
East St. Louis, Il..........- 3,650} 3,399 3,330] 2,231 | 1,678 | 1,289 | 98 47 44 
l'Paso; Pex. .... 9.0.2.5... 17 15 9 11 14 4 3 8 
peer yells, @alite ~; osc. 0.3- 10 16 21 | 10 | 16 PATS) Ee ees Aas RS ee 2 ee 
UAB SE = Sea ee 43 Clg - 2s 16 116) S5pc ar “Fl ae Ae ee es.) 2 eee 
Evansville, Ind.............- 255 243 219 | 31 | 80 73 10 4 4 
Fort Worth, Tex: -......-..- 588 413 382 464 S22) WOU 55 24 52 
Fostoria, Ohio..............- 79 99 107 | 10 10 | 11 3 | 1 2 
Indianapolis, Ind............ 2,936 | 2,897, 2,695 | 1,434} 1,359} 1,377 | 41 17 21 
Jacksonville, Fla............ 78 | 100 99 72 47 | 1 Tit eae ae 
aorsey City, NaJoss-ss<--<.-- 468 | 629 509 468 | 629 509 || ..5sz boo beer sha|sote.. 
Kansas City, Mo.........-.-- 3,140 | 2,466  2,205| 2,600| 1,838] 1,713 | 244 200 94 
Knoxville, Tenn............. 37 | 42 15 | 3 9 | | 20} 1 
Lafayette, Ind.....-......... 199| 204) 166| 37 40 44 3 7 
Lancaster, Pa...........---- 63 185 44 | 13 11 17 |\.2..<-settteots J ee eee 
Logansport, Ind.........-... 16 23 26 | 1 2 1 |i) Q | Q 
Louisville, Ky.........--.--- 750| 428| 382| 173| 156| 180| 28 u 8 
Marion, Ohio.............--- 155| 217 95} 10 13 16 | 4 2 2 
Memphis, Tenn............. 11 30 9 2 1 4} (2) 4 1 
Milwaukee, Wis..........-.. 585 554 489 534 509 ARAN SN (Lye Hee eee eee 
Montgomery, Ala.........--. im | 109 97 3 5 Bi) sd 15 9 
STL CRY Ce 7S eR GES a eS be ot a eS AD |. SOS. 5 TSS; ee 261-3... .sefstebate s 3 
Nashville, Tenn............. 727 615 436 67 | 82 113 | 28 18 2 
Nebraska City, Nebr........ 298 311 324 271,|i 258 267 | LG)... |saaecer () 
New Brighton, Minn........ 3 7 | ig) PSone ceases Era oee ae 2 4 1 
New Orleans, La............ 63 63 50 43 | 45 40 | 3 3 | 1 
New York, N. Y._.......... 677 755 902 677)|" 755) Gels. =: ol aaweles ee 
OedensUtah®<"-2---.h2.... 104 78 176 67 47 47 | 13 11 2 
Oklahoma, Okla............. 470 341 371 360 288 331 | 43 21 13 
Omaha, Nebr... -|. s25--.-.-+- 3,179 | 2,708 | 2,665 | 2,531} 1,998} 1,971 | 8 7 4 
Orangeburg, S. C...........- el Sg | ore Be DSS. 2S hk See lS... eee? lamina ossc 
Pasco, Wash..........--...- 7 | 2 2\ @Q) eS he Ss eee lar ae eo 4 seats: 

Beem Re. pe icc 390 |< 354| 424/ 0153] 135) 164] @) 3 8 
Philadelphia, Pa..........-. 345 481 | 485 329 457 487 (S35. 228 | Aeatetlo 2. 
Pinispareh, Pa. .|........-. a| 1,779| 2,439] 2,277 279 413 505 |e cbotlb Soke eens . J 
Portland, Oreg...2.---....-- 205 175 | 150 103 91 112 15 17 11 
Lr G)o) WO 0 [ee 24 14 | Md Se ee cone pce abose () eS 
Richmond, Va............-. 156 212 170 154 210 169 15h (3) (Q) 
St. Joseph, Mo............... 2,126 | 1,914] 1,785} 1,919| 1,584] 1,517 27 23 9 
Be Paul) Minn. {)..-2..2-.03- 2,190 | 2,247 | 2,209| 1,317| 1,905] 1,668 103 161 104 
Salt Lake City, Utah........ 53 34 | 56 39 | 25 36 4 3 2 

oman Tex 2. 2 JSS 25 39 70 | 7 | 16 33 2 2 4 
Seattle, Wash............... 126 95 134 124 92 132 2 3 1 
Sioux City, lowa............ 2,321 | 2,173 | 1,739] 1,411] 1,296] 1,047 33 28 19 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.......... 174 247 | 452) () 5 57 2 2 3 
Spokane, Wash.............. 60 47 33 42 | 32 21 15 12 6 
Bercomia., WSR). Jo os---s sn. 30 35 | 59 31 34 58 0 i Ser sa ce ame 
oledo, Ohio.....--..-5..--- 232 | 264] 148 53 | 86 24 2] 1 
Washington, D.C........... Tole 02 113 71 101 11D 2 PRES P O a, Hie Fs 
Wichita, Kans............... 494| 382 369 469 356 348 20 | 23 13 
otaieeere Se 5.2 os. 44,469 | 42,121 | 41,101 | 30,018 | 26,761 | 26,335 902 728 499 


1 Less than 500. 
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Taste 369.—Hogs: Monthly and yearly receipts, slaughter, and stocker and feeder ship- 
ments at public stockyards, 1921. 


{In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
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Stockyards. 
Chicago, IL: 
Receipts... ...--.cty 994 
Lceal slaughter....| 753 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments..-.-..-.- (1) 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Receipts.2..-.-=- 4| 228 
Local slaughter....| 175 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......- 8 
Omaha, Nebr 
Receipts...-......- 289 
Local slaughter....| 230 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments. .-.-.--- 1 
East St. Louis, IIL: 
Receipts.-....----. 405 
Local slaughter....| 186 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......- 3 
St. Paul, Minn 
Receipts...-...---- 263 
Local slaughter....| 211 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments..---.- li 
Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Receipts....-.----- 31 
Local slaughter....} 20 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments...-.-.. 4 
Sioux City, Iowa: 
Receipts... -..-...-.- 191 
Local slaughter....| 121 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments...---- 2 
Jersey City, N. J.: 
Receipts......----- 65 
Local slaughter....| 65 
St. Joseph, Mo.: 
Receipts. ..3-=2--. 174 
Local slaughter....| 136 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments.....-.- @) 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Receipts... -.55...- 392 
Local slaughter....| 165 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments.....-- 1 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Receipts....-..-... 204 
Local slaughter....| 100 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......-|------ 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Receipts...-4---..- 251 
Local slaughter...-| 55 
Denver, Colo.: 
Receipts. . =. -...-22 36 
Local slaughter. . . . 32 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......- 5 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Receipts: . 25. =<. . 152 
Local slaughter- - - - 89 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......- Q) 
Oklahoma, Okia.: 
Receipts... :2-3---- 25 
Local slaughter....| 21 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments......- 1 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Receipts:. =. 4---—- 98 
Local slaughter....| 77 


1 Less than 500. 


49 


May. | June.| July. | Aug. 


Dec. |Total. 


| Sept.) Oct. | Nov. 
583 | 705| 568| 582| 493| 583| 768 
492 | 564| 428| 423 390| 442| 560 
(4) ®: 1) ® @) |. @) @)-1. 
256 | 226| 125] 147| 126| 142| 178 
216| 197| 96] 108| 97| 100) 132 
Pl) glthg [Seg] gets 
233 | 287| 245] 162| 128] 126] 151 
136 | 232| 177| 122| 99| 94| 118 
(1) (4) (2) (@) (4) (@) Q) 
263 | 276! 184| 201 | 199| «241 | 362 
117| 117| 64| 77| 77| 80] 134 
| | gt (OM g | sages seenenene 
176 | 159| 113| 107| 104| 202] 267 
136| 128| 94| 87| 988| 160| 173 
ot o-Gh | allte Bl cael ee aed ameree 
30| 21| 26| 33] 29} 27| 20 
o4| 20| 21| 28| 17| 18] 14 
3| £1) ale |b -ate eee 
134| 181| 162| 127] 103] 97| 92 
33 | 124| 95| 74| 66] 61] 61 
ric wie 1 ae) il’ atom? 
30| 27| 25| 37] 33]. 59] 40 
30| 27| 25| 37] 33| 59| 40 
uo | 188| 148| 126] 93] 114] 173 
121 | 173| 131| 106]. 78| 96] 152 
@ (@) (1) Q) 1 1 1 
221| 259] 186| 176| 214| 231 | 223 
106 | 140] 100| 105| 93| 110| 143 
2} ost dleccdt (Sil aaeee 
131| 113] 91) 102| 123| 164| 141 
57| 51| 46| 43] 56| 59] 63 
Heed! 5 & (ty [POE [les de earpiece aa 
151 | 150! 131| 136] 182] 261 | 241 
36| 35! 34| 35! 39] 52! 51 
37| 36| 25| 20! 14| 20] 23 
351 B4\.. 27 (219 | 1B) o: 17 perk 
1 1 1 Lice ie. aes 
123| 134| 98| 93] 113] 120] 142 
73| 88| 61| 53] 66| 71) 98 
Q) (4) @) Thee) (4) 
4g| 32] 21| 26| 28] 16| 18 
44| 29} 19| 23| 25] 12| 14 
| eae Lee) i} ae ee 
77| 100| 63| 60| 84] 84} 89 
56| 83| 46| 40| 57| 50| 62 


2 


etd mw 
2 $3 2 28 . 
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TaBLe 370.—Hogs: Monthly average weight, 1921, and 12-year average, at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, and East St. Louis. 


| | , 
Market. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July.) Aug.| Sept.) Oct. | Nov.) Dec 
= | | | | ae 
Chicago: | | | 
Ltd ee See: aes 234 | 234] 241 | 242 | 239 | 241 | 250) 259) 262] 243] 225) 226 
aoe average, 1910- | 
LOI. Seblats < o'ca-<<se< 219 | 224] 230] 233) 235| 236 | 241] 245] 241| 226] 216 216 
Kansas ‘ek 
ROD eet orn an SIs 2 236 | 236 | 233 | 229) 224; 211 |) 223 | 225] 216) 222} 216 228 
oe average, 1910- | 
25552 5 5Be ae S556. 207 | 209] 208; 210! 206, 202/] 203; 200) 196| 193} 195 200 
Orischee | 
i ae ee See eee 248 | 246] 252] 250/| 259) 255] 260| 274] 288) 274) 244 232 
mie average, 1i910- | 
[Pes BRS EE Se 232 | 2383 | 239] 243 | 245, 245 | 249] 255) 265 | 262] 248 235 
east ae Louis: | 
SoHE CREE on Ee 211 | 210) 200; 198, 198) 201 | 204 | 206 | 196 | 196 | 205 207 
eae average, 1910- | | 
cet REM 44-5 20-55 , 181} 181 |, .179,| 180) 182; 185) 183,| 184) 185 | 179.) 182 179 


live one divided ee average fame price eo 1 bushel of corn, 1910 to 1921. 


TasLe 371.—Hogs: Corn and hog ratios, based on average farm price per 100 pounds of 


Year. Jan. | Feb. Mean Whe. May. | June. uly. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov | Dec re 
Oe 12.2] 12.0] 13.6] 14.4 | 13.3 | 12.9| 12.2 | 11.7] 13.0] 14.2/ 15.1] 14.9] 133 
ites 15.3] 14.4] 13.7]/121]/107] 9.8] 94] 99] 99] 93] 93] 92] 111 
Le en ae 91 ).18 81 18.6.) 9.0) 38 4498 14 183) 9.19}101.1 120 | 13.2) 441|5 9.9 
“el ae 13.6 | 13.9 | 14.4] 144 | 12.7] 123] 121] 111] 102] 104/105] 103] 12.2 
a Sa oe 10.8 | 11.3 | 11.2] 10.9] 10.3] 9.9] 101] 10.3] 10.3] 10.0/ 10.4| 10.2] 105 
ae 9.5| 86] 84| 85] 87] &7] 8&7] &5] 92/108]106/101| 92 
ND res a ea aaa 9.8| 10.5] 11.4 | 11.5 | 11.4] 11.0] 10.9] 10.6] 11.1]104]101] 9.8] 10.7 
Reirson Bye be 121255. 9.9) 10.5] 115/103] &88| &3] 7.4] 7.7] 90/101] 112/120] 97 
eee 11.2} 10.3] 10.1] 10.2| 103] 10.0] 9.9] 101] 10.8] 11.0] 11.5 | 11.3] 106 
Bier Or 88.0. 7 11.1} 11.3 | 11.2] 11.1] 108] 10.2|105]|102/ 93] 97| 92) 92] 103 
oe dak Sea O3.| 921 S99) B4) 26)..21) 28) 8.5) 10:1 | 13:0) 15:0 | 12a eines 
"ie ik ie a | 13.5} 13.5] 14.3] 13.0] 12.5 | 11.6 | 13.1 | 14.8] 14.0] 15.9] 16.0| 15.2] 14.0 
12-year average. i Bea 11.2 | 10.5 10.0 | 10.0 | 10.2 10.6 | 11.4] 11.8 116| 109 


countries. 


{In thousands of pounds—i. e. 000 omitted.] 


Taste 372.—Pork, fresh, chilled, and frozen: Yearly exports and imports, by principal 


EXPORTS. 
Country. 1910 | 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Exported by— 
PAT PONbING< 25... ee 2: | tee ee Ney ay ait bee, Be 736) 1,969] 2,965) 1,684) 2,269) 9,915) (1) 
usiratia ts 5. 9.5 2s: -< 741| 1,641 898 215 49 3 33) 263 840 371; () 
POLES = Ses 8-2 Sy 2nGlles Sabie 2; aca) ds Gadi ast ees cee al =< tee | aeeeeee aa eanss (3) 10 
eer erent eee Pek Esa ea gan orsncesal tose = ta] bececteslessmarclesgeaae 1,852} 3,395 
British South Africa -.|....... 15 48 14 19 42 i eee eee 55 122 250 
pee SPENNe wx co mf ee co | gh oe. | 267|  876| 17,045] 15,198] 12,904] 12, 067/435, 783] 2,379] 1,576 
Menmark. -.22.2...-. 1,337| 3,461] 14,316] 4,342] 2, 682| 33, 443] 29,919] 15, 983 79} 622) (5) 
HPAICE Ss. 2-8 F525) iS ts 6, 573] 1,187| 1,296) 1,492) 1,286 105 105 720 338 995 396 
Netherlands. .......... 52) 112) 64, 465] 55, 424] 79, 111/109, 901| 97, 887] 34,694] 6,475] (8) | 8,593) 3,427 
New Zealand..-......-. 1,229} 1,222 128 282 165 713 688} 1,655 OO): fircigapeee's 22 
DOGS a Sg Be ee 7, 067| 5,988) 9,091) 8,276) 5,869) 4,453) 1,011)....... (4) (1) (1) 
Bayne ses <2. 25> 282 5 480) Lon be 14,125} 4,780] 7,662) 18,274) 20,461) 7,443 1} (5) (5) 
United States........-.. 927| 2,232) 2,608) 3,183) 1,251) 24, 230) 55,112) 49,373) 11,633) 26,777, 38, 305 
Uruguay..............- ae ae [eecceec|eseteee|eeesee|seeteee|erenees 26 6 3911) | A) 


1 Not yet paalable,. 
2 Year beginning July 1. 


3 Less than 500 pounds. 
4 Unclassified. 


5 Not separately stated. 
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SWIN E—Continued. 


TapiEe 372.—Pork, fresh, chilled, and frozen: Yearly exports and imports, by principal 
countries—Continued. 


[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


IMPORTS. 
Country. 1910 | 1911 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
Imported by— | 
‘Austria-Hungary - .... 7| 3,885] 6,964) 2,404)....... ee: Sel ieee meee hr tae 
Belgitmms 8622 932 459 38 7 | eee ee Bes ee | eee 63 274 
Canadas. 2+.4-4.-'- 552 251 645, 496 380, 64 9,063) 57,533) 101,223) 1,564) 44,937) 11,977 
Cuba's. 265- 2255 ---. 2. 148 107 88 123 186, 216 107 158, 316 564 (3) 
Denmark. +22 .=...522 134} 1,263) 1,830) 1,794, 4,654 714}. 2022) 228s - ee eeesaceee (8) 
Rranee2: 665 taste 54, 15,187| 10,794, 3,208, 2,189,  91| 2,184 9, 848) 10,222) 18,889) 6, 803 
Germany .-....--..-.-| 8,211] 3,129] 29, 123) 35, 875).....-- (Se Ee | 2b co22) eee 14, 445 
Netherlands. .......-.- 42 49) 2,321 101, 47 60, 2 6 1 10 189 
Swedenus..:.005_-- 80 2s ease 4 1 4) 2 ri} 43) - 902 2) 6) | ©& 
Switzerland..../...... | 3,926, 14,606) 22,172 12, 606, 7, 545 59) 4) 1 2 67, 4,764 
United Kingdom..... | 53,750, 50,728) 35,027) 55 5, 358) 96, 455) 30, 162) 32, S47 18,015 11,150) 15, 253 56, 245 
United) States..---5.<-|-<cnaq- : See | eee 259) 18, Bb} a » 08 ses) 2) 580 1 722 #e 779 rig 541 
1 Not yet available. 5 Not separately stated. 


MEATS AND LARD. 


TaBLE 373.—Fresh and smoked meats: Monthly average wholesale price per 100 pounds, 
Chicago and New York, 1921. 


CHICAGO. 
Class of meat. | Jan. | Feb. uae! [Ayes May. | June. jah baat Sept. | Oct. matte a 
> 3 
| bat hd PoE ee el a 
| } } | 
Beef: | | 
Steer— 
Choige: Joo osses& $20. Aer 33 $18. 86 $18. 10 g17. 251916. 4lg16.56 $17.17) \g17. 13/$18. 31 $18. 34 $18. 08|$17. 89 
Goods) ose. cst | 15.20} 17. 06 16.65) 15.94) 15.22) 15.10) 15.74 16.20) 16.65) 16.49 16.48) 16.26 
Medium......... | 16.38 13. 80, 14. 62) 14. 85| 14. 76) 14.02) 13.54) 12.99 13.04) 13.30) 13.00. 13.98) 14. 02 
Fe Ta 13.43 11.83) 12. 55) 13.00) 13.43) 12.02) 11.55) 10. 4 9.39) 9.76) 9.50 10.75) 11.48 - 
ow— } | 
Goods Ui | 14.63 12.33) A 14.39) 13.93) 12.95) 12.85 12.36) 11.64) 11.86) 11.50, 11.50) 12.81 
Medium ........- 12.30 11.13 12.06) 13.10) 12.84) 11.88) 11.38) 11.28 10.36) 10.23) 9. 50 10.25) 11.36 
Common. ......- 11.30 10.13) 10.82 11.30) 10.95) 10.04) 10.00) 9.45, 8.31) 8.26 7.50 8.25) 9.69 
A reals 10.75 9.69) 10.37. 9.80) 10.48) 8.81) 9.32 8.61) 8.05) 7.73) 7.00 7.26) 8.99 
eal: 
Choice: 2. -2---.--- 20.10 18.96) 19.82 17.55) 17.43) 16.26) 18.18] 17.72, 20.41 19.10 16.61 15.71) 18.15 
Good 5. Sess: | 18.35 17.90) 18.46 15.85 15. 78| 15. 26) 16.60) 15.52) 18.60) 16.58) 15.19, 13.71 16.48 | 
16.40 14.10) 13.83) 13.26) 14.60) 12.70) 15.43) 13.35) 13.23, 12.71) 14.34 
13.64 11.43) 11.03] 10.76) 12.18) 10.00] 11.93) 9.55) 10.93) 10.54) 11.54 


21.92 21.25, 23.95) 23.60) 25.68| 23.02) 19.70) 17.85) 19.16) 23.80 21.95 
19.28 18.75 21.53) 20.88) 23.50) 20.46) 17.70) 16.25 17. 86 21.62) 19.76 
17.26 16.25 19.03) 18.06 20.68) 18.22] 15.45) 14.08) 15.36 19.58) 17.39 


14.68 13. | 15. 78) 14.32, 17.28) 15.50 11.93) 11. 28 12. 06; 17.08, 14.38 
| 
14.66) 15.50 16.00). 1 115.89 
| 13.50| 13.50 14.00... 114.18 
11.50] 11.50] 12.00). 2222 2|22 222. (112.23 
/ 
13.72) 14.43 15.05) 12.98 12.18) 12.26) 10.53) 10.20} 9.83) 11. ee 11.93 
11.42) 12.30; 13.05} 10.98 9.95] 10.34) 9.05) 8.25) 8.66} 10. nip aie 10. a 
9.44 9.90 10.55| 8.46) 7.45) 7.84) 6.90} 6.40) 5.82 
Fresh pork cuts: | 
Loins— : 
8-10 pounds. ....| 22.45) 20.02) 25.78) 27.20 21.55) 20.09) 22.78] 29.00) 28.31) 25.03) 17.10 18.25. 23.13 
10-12 pounds. ... 21.05, 18.60) 24.44] 25.18 19.68) 18.86, 21.11] 26.88) 25.59] 22.33| 16.13) 17.01) 21.40 
12-14 pounds. ... 19.40} 17.23) 22.28) 23.00} 18.18] 17.69) 19.69] 23.26) 21.95] 19.33) 15.11) 16. 11) 19.44 
14-16 pounds. ... 217. 63) 16.11 19.90) 20.58) 16.55) 16.54) 18.09} 20.10) 18.70) 17.28) 14.11 15. 09 317.55 
eke et oe over..|..:...| 14.88] 17. 80 17. ae 14.45) 15.41) 16.66) 16.66) 15.46) 14.55] 13.08) 14. 19 315.52 
oulders— 
ee tA 15 38 13 99) 15.62 14.90 12. 85} 12. - 13.05) 14. | 14.91) 13.43) 11.69) 12. my 13. 86 
iecnies— | | 
4-§ pounds....| 14.30; 13.70) 14.14) 12.85) 11.45 12.69) 14.23} 13.91} 12.18) 11.01) 11.01) 11.56 12.75 
6-8 pounds. ...| 13.20) 12.70) 13.14) 11. 35) 9.50) 11.95! 13.53) 12.94) 11.33] 10.31) 9.90) 10.76, 11.72 
8 pounds over..| 12.20|......|.-.---|------ | GRR cd (ae A |S | | MEAN ee eee ee! eS 
Butts, Boston style! 17.90 15.61. 18.12! 17.28 14/13) 14.39 15.15) 18.52! 18.58! 16.08! 13.42! 14.88 


1 Five months average. 3 Eleven months average. 
2 Fourteen pounds over prior to February, 1921. 


pila tia, 


Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 


MEATS AND LARD—Continued. 


TABLE 373.—Fresh and smoked meats: Monthly average wholesale price per 100 pounds, 
Chicago and New York, 1921—Continued. 


CHICA GO—Continued. 


Class of meat. 


Cured pork cuts: 
Hams, smoked (14- 
~ 16 average)...... 
Shoulders, picnics, 
smoked 


Bacon, breakfast...| 26.25} 27.81) 27.80] 27.38) 25.69) 25.53) 26.44) 27.30) 24.88] 22.50 
Lard (tierces) 
Lard compound 

(tierces) 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May.! June.) July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 


$24. 25/$25. 63/$25. 50/$25. 38/$25. 16|$25. 60/$29. 44/$29. 50/$25. 56 
17.85} 17.38) 16.73] 15.94) 15.35) 16.53) 17.91) 17.45) 14.25) 13.63 


on 


| 
Nov. | 


| 


\$22. 19 


15.95 
21.80 


16.03) 14.91) 14.48} 13.07] 11.88) 12.03) 13.94) 13.65) 13.51) 12. % 11. 62 


12.38) 11.69) 10.63) 9.31 


9.63) 9.70) 11.00) 11.73) 12.28 


NEW YORK. 


12.13) 11.30 


$21. 38/$21. 22 


731 


Aver- 
age. 


i 
16. 66} 16.30 
20.56) 25.33 
11.25] 13.21 


10.94) 11.06 


Dec. 


$18. 47/318. 85 4817.92 


14.92) 15. 66 
12.95| 13.98 
11. 32/311. 89 


11.38) 412. 49 
10. 36) 11.30 
. 78) 49.81 


21. 65/621. 
17.98) i8. 
16.25] 15. 
BG 12.95 
26.65) 23.4 
24.98) 21. 


22.85| 19.4 
20.37 515. 


22.38) 26.1 


14.00) 15.97 
24.00) 27. 79 
11.25) 13.22 


Beet: 
Steer— } 
LLL Ts Sa es ORE | PA SEM $18. 60/$16. 97 $16. 84 $16. 80/$18. 33|$17. 94 $18. 46 
Tl Leet cee $17. 36/$14. 45|$17. 08) 17.04] 15.64] 15.56, 15.25) 15.85 15. 34) 15.05} 14.34 
16.00) 13.36) 16.01) 15.94) 14.71) 14.42} 13.35) 13.40) 13.03] 12.64) 12.00) 
Seessesiices =<: 12.71; 15.00) 14.81) 13.16} 12.17) 11.03) 10.35) 10.62) 9.92) 9.70 
4°36| 2S. 14. 40) 14.63) 13.39) 12.84) 12.75) 12.42) 11.25) 10.50) 9.52 
13.35} 10.76) 13.59} 13.68) 12.40] 11.82) 11. 14) 10.52) 9.75) 9.50) 8.73 
12. 48}. ..... O47 | | Sees 10.48} 9.82) 9.04) 8.47) 8.56) 8.11 
ee EE) Ee ee AS SOLE SG) 4S CLP Git So ae I. Seat 
AS.081020.220115 02) 9595) 1142) 102818 2 IS. IR... foe |- 
11.89) 9.44) 10.23) 9.56) 10.59) 8.87) 10.17) 8.74 8.21) 6.87 
27.25] 22.12) 21.58}... fo. ce. 18.48) 18.58) 20.08 21.80) 18.23 
23. 63) 19.85) 19.74] 17.75) 16.30} 16.34] 15.95) 16.88 3} 19.18) 16.40 
20.63} 14.73) 17.24) 15.38) 14.58] 15.17] 13.88) 14.12 5 16. 32) 14.11 
16.30) 15.03) 14.38) 12.83) 12.47) 12.90) 11.68) 11.28 11.80; 10.69 
° 
| | 
25. 78} 20.33) 22.40) 22.75) 25.98} 26.88] 25.75) 23.34] 20.73) 19.24) 21. 26) 
24.53) 18.58] 20.68] 20.68) 24.23) 24.55) 23.53) 21.26 19.00) 17.90) 19.70) 
22.33) 16.72) 18.48) 18.88} 22.05] 21.88} 20.94) 19.12) 16.75) 16.05 17.31) 
2 Se SE ARE RAE Ne 17.14] 15.79] 14.44 12.40 halen 
13.40) 10.97) 12.82) 15.26) 15.55) 12.84 15. 40) 12.28} 12.01) 11.25) 10.33) 
12.03} 9.65) 11.40) 13.38) 14.28} 10.12] 12.36) 10.56} 10.50) 10.00) 9.17) 
10.05} 8.49) 10.18) 10.94) 10.87] 6.86} 9.20) 7.78] 7.55) 7.61) 6.74) 
Fresh pork cuts: | 
Loins— 
8-10 pounds. .... 25. 73| 21.65] 24.32) 27.58) 22.98) 22.09] 23.69] 27.98) 29.21) 27.70) 19.23 
10-12 pounds. ... 24.18) 20.22) 22.58) 25.55) 21.28) 20.78) 21.71) 25.82) 27.20) 25.75 18. 24| 
12-14 pounds. ...| 22.98) 19.06) 21.16) 24.08) 19.90] 19.18] 20.30] 23.12) 23.92) 23.40) 17.38| 
14-16 pounds. ...|220.75/ 18.00) 19.68 21. 68) 18.35; 18.02} 18.70} 20.04 19. 94) 20.10) 16.88 
16 pounds over. .!.....-| 16.66) 18.24) 19.48) 17.13) 16.58] 17.40) 17.38) 16.92) 17.42) 15.62 
Shoulders— 
Skinned ......... 16.33) 15.00) 15.77) 15.84, 13.66) 13.40] 13.35] 15.96) 15.05) 14.99) 13.41 
Ce re Te Se ae a EE I a ee re (eine Sere Send Re eel beet | Mee eed eel ee 
6-8 pounds. ...| 14.20) 13.84) 14.26) 13.83) 11.86) 11.82/ 11.90] 13.38] 11.86] 12.25) 11. 60! 
mparmnidwover. se. f |52 2s) fcs Je cce e eo eg) As) as ae Ee Ee ee) Pe eee 
Butts— | 
Boneless......... 23.38| 19.20}....-. 23.56)02 252 (7) PPPS ARE) STEEN Deerys SPE! REET, Seneee 
Boston style..... 20.15) 17.10) 18.23) 18.33) 15.60) 14.79] 15.12) 17.33) 18.82) 18.96) 16.42 
Cured pork cuts: | 
Hams, smoked (10- 
12 average)...... 24.63) 28.00) 27.60) 27.68 25.50) 25.60) 28.50) 31.86) 26.50) 23.00) 22.00 
Shoulders, picnics, | 
smoked-......... 19.88) 17.25) 16.60) 16.25) 15.00) 15.40) 16.25) 17.72) 15.25) 14.00) 14.00 
Bacon, breakfast...| 29.13} 30.25) 30.00) 30.00) 29.50) 28.05] 28.00) 29.56) 27.00) 24.00) 24.00 
Lard (tierces)........ 14.13) 15.13) 13.90) 13.50 12.44) 12.45) 13.13) 13.58 = 12.75) 12.45 
Lard compound | 
(tierces) .50) 11.75) 10.65 9.88) 11.20 11.95 


wt ewww wee ee 


| 
9.50 8.75 


11. = 12.25 


2 Fourteen pounds over prior to February, 1921. 
3 Eleven months average. 
4 Nine months average. 


99912°—yBx 192i1——47 


5 Six months average. 
6 Ten months average. 


10. bs 10.74 


. 
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MEATS AND LARD—Continued. 
TapiE 374.—Cold-storage holdings of frozen and cured meats, 1917 to 1921. 


[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


| 
Year. January 1. | February1., March 1. April 1. May 1. June 1. 
} 
WD Fite cs seteessoeesWewscw sae 803, 669 875, 450 913, 659 851, 990 827, 951 831, 867 
FL fe eee RE SO ed “ERE an Be 981,378 | 1,117,965 | 1,265,554 | 1,354,961 | 1,319,328} 1,299,779 
19192, 4 Peer eee eet os 1,199,292 | 1,452,312 | 1,436,378 | 1,388,764 | 1,332,443] 1,283, 768 
(7 | ae Mis a MRE 1,015,558 | 1,186,530} 1,278,729| 1,304,142 | 1,251,508} 1,208, 728 
1987 22S ASC ERL SES ; 976,058 | 1,138,033 | 1,107,706 | 1,042,552} 1,017, 209 
eee Su oo 
Year July 1 August 1. |September 1) October 1. November 1 December 1. 
| 
DDE ee nian soweecocs- =e 878, 598 893, 472 778, 119 632, 802 587, 245 709, 043 
pe) 1 pipes eee we aie pe ee Ee 1,149,377 | 1,136,501] 1,035, 861 905, 326 882, 230 938. 
1010 Mra ro etapes eee 1, 254,457 | 1,171,381] 1,061,274 984, 259 830, 719 865, 101 
LOBOS eee Se Seatesseeeee 1, 194,464 | 1, 115, 082 7, 783, 777 670, 295 , 636 
iy) ee ee 989, 402 , 406 776, 981 607, 455 490, 648 504, 659 


TaBLE 375.—Lard, pure: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 1910 


to 1921.} 
« 
Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. ig 
Ci) (Bee ee ae Lee $12. oe 50/$14. 08/$12. 33/$12. 95'$12. 11. 85/$11. 82/$12. 44'$12. 93/$10. 82)$10. 31/312. 23 
1911.......-----------| 10.32] 9.50] 8.83} 7.93) 8.03} 8. 8.30} 8.97} 9.32) 8. 9. 8. 86 
1912. 352 stt ees 9.24} 8.90) 9.37) 10.06} 10.77} 10. 10. 57) 10.73} 11.08) 11. 10.39 
191g acces <2 ean 9. 88} 10.50} 10.66) 12.00) 11.05) 10. 11. 53} 11.28] 11.15) 10. 10. 83 
10. 67} 10. sal 10.23) 9.95) 10. 10. 9.69} 9.68) 10. 10. 24 
10.53) 9.84) 9.95) 9.71) 9. 8.05) 7.92) 8.13} 9. 9.31 
9. 99) 10.79) 11.77} 12.80) 12. 13.12} 13.44) 14.47) 15. 13.21 
17. 00} 19.30} 21. 22. 30) 21. 20.77) 22.40) 24.03) 24. 21.73 
1918: - cae. etneee eset | 24.39) 26.05) 26.07) 25.44) 24.53) 24. 26. 09) 26. 78] 26.98} 26. 25.79 
pt: bt Ms ie gk ee ee Se 23.46) 24. 83} 27.35) 30.09} 33. 58) 34. 34. 76| 30.01) 26.19) 27. 28.40 
1920..... =i FS 23.52) 23.14] 22.93) 22.71) 22. 75| 22. 21.71; 21.16) 22.58) 23. 22.25 
1923.5... Seebes hosel 16.03) 14.91) 14.48) 13.07) 11.83) 12. 13. 94) 13.65} 13.51) 12. 13.21 
12-year average....| 14. ‘G 14. 88) 15.35) 15.47) 15. at 15. 15. 4 15.65) 15.80} 16.02) 15.98) 14.99) 15.54 
| 1 


1 Prior to February, 1920, from National Provisioner. 


TABLE 376.—Cold-storage holdings of lard, 1916 to 192.. 
[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitied.] 


{ | 
Year. Jan. 1. Feb. aes nan 1.) May 1.|June 1.) July1.)Aug. 1. Sept.l. Oct.1.|Noy.1- Dee. 1. 
1916.....-...--.-| 63,304, 92, 342/111, 897| 97, 237/108, 731] 85, 113] 87, 127] 95,991 82,028) 71, 570) 56, 929) 58, 950 
1917 Jt | 80/977, 86,208) $8; 460] 65,179| 61,640] 72, 365| 95, 197/112, 249 102, 172} 69, 929] 37,095) 44, 367 
1951S ekasts eens | 54/539, 59,310) 65,355] $9, 854) 103, 373/106, 194/107, 871/102, 411 104, 668} 90, 398) 76, 124) 81, 676 
1219. -- 104, 274 138, 353 125, 410|112, 469/112, 409 83,096) 92) 132/100, 478| 87, 947| 76, 456| 66,036) 49, 147 


--| 62,614) 97, 649) 111, 975]132, 993|141, 819|152, 307 193, 316 191, 531/170, 774/109, 258| 47, 329| 36, 683 
50,319 83, 5491117, 690|128, 614 152, 428/181, 992/204, 301/194, 490 149, 886) 85, 115 48, 850} 42,001 
| 


a EE 
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LIVE-STOCK VALUES. 


TABLE 377.—Aggregate live-stock value comparisons. 


[Farm values Jan. 1, in millions of dollars; i. 


value of all animals.| 


733 


e., 000,000 omitted; States arranged according to 1922 rankin 


Total (cattle, hogs, P 
Cattle, dean? and | Horses and mules. aS and ae es = 
State. == 
Aver- Aver- Aver- 
é age, age, age, 
1921 1922 ee 1921 1922 1916- 1921 1922 1916- 1921 1922 
1920. 1920. 1920. 

356 238 438 120 99 162 476 337 600 uf i 
293 184 298 169 131 186 462 315 484 2 2 
224 147 251 121 95 164 345 242 415 3 3 
205 151 224 72 61 82 277 212 306 4 4 
176 124 201 89 81 103 265 205 304 5 B 
182 128 191 79 70 96 261 198 287 yf 6 
153 134 178 69 62 83 222 196 261 10 Zi 
188 133 248 75 60 105 263 193 353 6 8 
180 120 214 101 70 133 281 190 347 13 9 
148 109 211 93 67 136 2Al 176 347 8 10 
Pndianar ssc. o cs. se) 152 104 164 78 65 97 230 169 261 9 11 
Pennsylvania.......... 131 98 130 68 62 78 199 160 208 12 12 
Califormia’=.— 9910) 2472s 155 119 152 45 36 51 200 155 203 ll 13 
PI CHIP AT otc <iscise ce 116 81 131 59 56 76 175 137 207 14 14 
South: WWaKOUAs cae ess 120 80 142 50 39 71 170 119 213 15 15 
OEIshomawe 3a... c.... 83 58 108 73 54 96 156 112 204 16 16 
Menhessée. 26... 5... 67 40 66 67 53 75 134 93 141 19 17 
MSOUIUNCK US cross. cc... 69 43 78 65 49 71 134 92 149 18 18 
Walorgdgss.4-0-55-. <5. 85 64 108 29 25 38 114 89 146 21 19 
GEOR cco acoutd 1283: 70 41 72 73 47 81 143 88 153 aly/ 20 
North Dakota......... 58 42 68 53 45 83 111 87 151 22 21 
North Carolina. ....... 54 36 49 61 51 62 115 87 111 20 22 
Montane i275 65 55 100 34 29 44 99 84 144 26 23 
Mississippi............ 55| 34] 60| 55] 42| 63] 110) 76] 123) 93 24 
a cpt TS a et aE 59 39 61 43 35 46 102 74 107 24 25 
47 30 53 53 40 59 100 70 112 25 26 
46 31 58 46 38 58 92 69 116 27 27 
58 43 68 24 22 28 82 65 96 29 28 
49 41 66 20 18 24 69 59 90 32 29 
38 25 46 41 34 40 79 59 86 30 30 
South Carolina........ 36 21 32 52 35 50 88 56 82 28 31 
Washington........... 40 33 39 26 22 32 66 55 71 34 32 
New Mexico........... 62 41 81 12 10 16 74 51 97 31 33 
Wavamninip: ees sl 51 40 92 9 8 16 60 48 108 35 34 
AGIZO te 2 55 37 58 14 10 11 69 47 69 33 35 
yest Wiha) oe 38 26 43 19 16 22 57 42 65 36 36 
op ee Kiet SASS 34 29 48 10 9 12 44 38 60 38 37 
ieriina Le Be nba ile Ba 26 19 25 18 16 21 44 35 46 39 38 

1D ALT Ce | toa Dia dil ce 33 23 36 12 11 13 45 34 49 37 3 
RerInNOHt. | eet 27 22 29 10 8 12 37 30 41 40 40 
mor NPESOY<+ socnt t= 21 16 21 11 11 14 32 27 35 41 41 
C STVD Rr: Lae Be tele a ea 17 13 19 14 12 16 31 25 35 42 42 
Massachusetts......... 21 17 20 7 7 9 28 24 29 43 43 
Mevaian 1 0S. 23 18 38 3 2 5 26 20| 43 44 44 
Connecticut........... 15 12 15 5 5 a 20 17 22 45 45 
New Hampshire....... 11 9 12 5 4 6 16 13 18 46 46 
HIG AWATOrE. o2- hoon 4 3 4 3 3 4 7 6 8 47 47 
Rhode Island.......... 3 3 3 1 1 1 4 4 4 48 48 
Potales-— cen. << 4,199 | 2,954 | 4,849 | 2,256 | 1,826 | 2,758 | 6,455 | 4,780 | 7,607 |.......|..-.--- 
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LIVE-STOCK PRICES. 
TABLE 378.—Farm prices of live stock, by ages or classes, United States, 1916-1922. 


Classes. | 1916 1917 - 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 
Horses: 
Under 1 year old. -.......--| $44.30 $45.17 $45. 20 $42. 62 $37. 22 $31. 57 $26. 28 
1 and under 2 years.....-.-- 69. 02 70. 21 70. 21 65.94 58. 88 49.72 41.19 
- 2 years and over..........-- 111. 28 112. 64 114. 30 108.17 103. 53 90.70 75.97 
ules: 
Under 1 year old.-.......-- 51. 47 53.98 57. 61 59.14 60. 12 47.49 35.18 
1 and under 2 years......-.-- 76. 69 80. 28 86.32 89.14 90.48 71.76 53.10 
2 years and over...........- 123.59 128.17 139. 88 147.65 160. 54 126.39 95. 54 
Other cattle (than milk): , 
Unglers-yqar.c oes. es- see 19.08 20.71 23. 44 24.97 24.50 17.42 13. 43 
1 and under 2 years.......-. 31.48 33.93 38. 63 41.74 40.69 29.01 22.32 
e 2 years and over........---- ) 45.81 48.63 55. 62 60. 41 59. 66 43.72 32.65 
hee 
Danie 1 years... 059--.5-2 4,13 5. 63 9.06 8.82 8.06 5.34 4.23 
Ewes 1 year and over.....-- j 5.35 7.48 12.70 12.44 11.03 6.37 4. 84 
Wethers 1 year and over....| 5.02 " He 11. 26 11. 02 2 60 5.93 a 
1 1, 


Rams —:.) oe). .4B0i2-1 2 | 10.32 13. 20. 84 21.90 63 15.10 1 


LIVE-STOCK MARKETINGS. 
TABLE 379.— Yearly marketings of live stock at principal markets, 1900-1921. 


The combined receipts and shipments of cattle, hogs, and sheep at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Louis, Sioux City, St. Joseph, and St. Paul yearly since 1900 were as follows: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
bi Shi Shi Shi 
. 1p- * ip- . ip- 
Receipts. eaanis Receipts Paani Receipts mans 

1000: o2h des os d.53222 BOS 7,179,344 | 3,793,308 | 18,573,177 | 5,336,826 | 7,061,466}  2,500.686 
100155 te 3. Beas eee Se 7,708,839 | 3,888,460 | 28,339,864 | 5,772,717 | 7,798,359 | 2,712,866 
1902: bates. cteeees cok eee 8,375,408 | 4,292'705 | 17,289,427 | 471307675 | 9,177,050| 3,561, 060 
CTS BERR Be Sal at Ree 8 2 8,878,789 | 4,490,748 | 16,780,250 | 4,233,572 | 9,680,692| 3,983,310 
1004556 stood: Gases eee oe 8,690,699 | 4,552.554 | 17,778,827 | 5,254,545 | 9,604,812 | 4,203,834 
1905... cbtausucdogys.i te oe 9,202,083 | 4,964,753 | 18,988,933 | 5,614,306 | 10,572,259| 4,725,872 
1006-2. bees cde ee Ae 9,373,825 | 5,026,689 | 19,223,792 | 5,440,333 | 10,864,437 | 5,046,366 
WOT 2 se) ee ee Se 9,590,710 | 5,360,790 | 19,544,617 | 5,993,069] 9,857,877] 4,549,000 
1Q0R2EE Saas 55 Wee, Se 8,827,360 | 4,936,731 | 22,863,701 | 7,288,403 | 9,833,640] 4.489.295 
10005. face.) Saeed 9,189,312 | 5,181,446 | 18,420,012 | 6,381,667 | 10,284,858] 4,172,388 
BBI0? 2ecate Se oeeke Sat eee oer 9,116,687 | 5,122,984 | 14,853,472 | 4,628,760 | 12,366,375 6,013,215 
p(s 0 eS ee ee eee 8, 629, 109 | 4,805,766 | 19,926,547 | 6,418,246 | 13,521,492 5, 891, 034 
GES Reet aoe eae | 8,061,494 | 4,318,648 | 19,771,825 | 6,096,906 | 13,733,980] 5,369,402 
TOV RIORE (aaa Ses Seam Romine 5 7,904;552 | 47596,085 | 19/924'331 | 6,414/815 | 14,037,830 | 6,046, 260 
ee Se ae eee eae 7,182,239 | 3,933,663 | 18,272,091 | 5,816,069 | 13,272,491 5,331,449 
TES ee eo OS Se 2 7,963,591 | 3)944)152 | 21/031,405 | 6,823,983 | 11,160,246 | 4,370,504 
016: Rees. beeen hee, ee 9,319,851 | 4,713,700 | 25,345,802 | 8,264,752 | 11,639,022 | 4,640,615 
WY OSS Se Soe ae ese 11, 241, 038 5, 676, 015 | 20,945,301 5,173, 567 | 10,017,353 3,648, 937 
1918... och ac cect eeceu 12,936,068 | 6,596,074 | 25,461,514 | 5,368,431 | 12,064,416 | 4,769,595 
1919. 2b 3 Son ah. Se eee 12) 151/920 | 5,256,392 | 25,280,245 | 6,041,663 | 14,307,503 | 5,701,848 
1090-5 Vee. SG a Bee ee 9,969,911 | 4,581,771 | 22,433,301 | 6,304,630 | 11,117,479 | 4,157,730 

4” 1047494 | 227080}870 | 6,841,880 | 11,755,676 | 3.610,311 


7) 5 eS Sree EG RE 3 8,675, 963 


ee for 1900-1909, inclusive, were taken from the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of 
ted States; 1910 and subsequently from official reports of the stockyards in the cities mentioned. 

ooene receipts of calves (not included in “‘Cattle’’) at the stockyards of Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
St Paul, and Sioux City, combined, were about 1,633,196 in 1921, 1,645,953 in 1920, 1,589,491 in 1919, 1,361, Tet 
in 1918, 1,180,063, in 1917, 918,778 in 1916, 726,145 in 1915, 664,000 in 1914, 741,000 in 1913, about 910,000 in 
1912, 975, 600 in 1911, 981 ,000 in 1910, and 369, 000 in 1909. 
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THE FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION. 


Some of the principal facts connected with the Federal meatinspection as administered by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry are shown in the following tables. The figures cover the annual totals beginning 
with the fiscal year 1907, which was the first year of operations under the meat-inspection law now in force. 
The data given comprise the number of establishments at which inspection is conducted; the number 
ofanimals ofeach species inspected at slaughter; the number of each species condemned, both wholly 
andin part, and the percentage condemned ofeach species and ofallanimals; the quantity ofmeat products 
prepared or processed under Federal supervision, and the quantity and percentage of the latter condemned. 

urther details of the Federal] meat inspection are published each yearin the annual report of the Chief 
ofthe Bureau of Animal industry. 


TaBLE 380.—Numober of establishments inspected and total number of animals slaughtered 
under Federal inspection annually, 1907 to 1921. 


= l Nl 
Estab- All 
Year ended June 30— | lish- Cattle. Calves, Swine. | Sheep. Goats. | animals 
| ments. : ° 
| | 
an ee 708 | 7,621,717] 1,763,574 | 31,815,900 | 9,681,876 | 52,149 | 50,935,216 
ER bane lee inlet 787 | 7,116,275 | 1,995,487] 35,113,077 | 9,702,545 | 45,953 | 53,973,337 
GG. asm Soy. -. ecco 876 | -7,325,337 | 2,046,711 | 35,427,931 | 10,802,903 | 693193 | 55,672,075 
MOBO 593556 | ces ce 919 | 7,962,189 | 2,295,099 | 27,656,021 | 11,149,937 | 115,811 | 49/179, 057 
CATT? Seah aa lle 936 | 7,781,030 | 2,219,908 | 29,916,363 | 13,005,502 | 54,145 | 52,976,948 
Ls See el 940 | 7,532,005 | 2,242'999| 34,966,378 | 14,208'724| 63,983 | 59,014,019 
BOIS! s00.828. 0 a: 910 | 7,155,816 | 2,098,484 | 32,287,538 | 14,724/465 | 56,956 | 56,322’ 859 
AOE fas os. = 5 abo | 893 | 6,724,117] 1,814,904 | 33,289,705 | 14,958,834 | 121,827 | 56,909,387 
HUG eee Cee 896 | 6,964,402} 1,735,902 | 36,247,958 | 12,909,089 | 165,533 | 58,022,884 
A0iGe ees Ee 875 | 7,404,288 | 2,048,022 | 40,482,799 | 11,985,926 | 180,356 | 62,101,391 
ANF: TUITE soe, bollce 833 | 9,299,489 | 2,679,745 | 40,210,847] 113343418 | 174,649 | 63,708,148 
OIC 02.2 uolttibs.e 884 | 10,938,287 | 3,323,077 | 35,449,247 | 8) 769,498 | 149,503 | 58,629,612 
CS eee 895 | 11,241,991 | 3,674,227 | 44,398,389 | 11,268,370 | 125,660 70,708,637 
TOE EY 4h Se eens 897 | 9,709,819 | 4,227,558 | 38,981,914 | 12,334,827] 77,270 | 165,332, 477 
Too ween QePC OS; * 892 | 8,179,572 | 3,896,207 | 37,702,866 | 12,452,435 | 20,027 | 162, 252’ 442 
1 Including 1,089 horses slaughtered in 1920 and 1,335 in 1921. 
TABLE 381.—Condemnations of animals at slaughter, 1907-1921. 
| 
Cattle. Calves. | Swine. 
Year ended June 30— ks 2 | 
er er Per 
Whole. Part. oda Whole. Part Rank : Whole Part. cane 
93,174 | 1.58 6, 414 245 | 0.38 105,879 | 436,161 1.70 
67,482 | 1.41 5, 854 396 | .31 127,933 | 636,589 | 2.18 
99,739 | 1.84 8) 213 409| .42| 86,912] 799,300] 2.50 
122, 167 | 2.07 7, 524 500 35 52,439 | 726,829 | 2.82 
123,969| 2.10| 7,654 781| .38| 59,477 | 877,528] 3.13 
134,783 | 2.46 8, 927 1,212| .45| 129,002] 323/992] 1.30 
130, 139 | 2.53 9) 216 1,377| .50| 173,937 | 373,993] 1.70 
138,085 | 2.77|  6,696|  1,234| .44| 204/942| 422275] 1.88 
178, 409 | 3.32 5, 941 1,750 | .44| 213,905 | 464,217 | 1.87 
188, 915 | 3.33 6, 681 1,988 | .42; 195,107} 546,290] 1.83 
249, 637 | 3.53 10, 112 2,927 | .49]| 158,480 | 528,288] 1.71 
178, $40 | 2. 26 8, 109 2,308 | .31 | 113,079 | 347,006 | 1.30 
; 166,791} 2.01} 9,202] 2,479] .32| 128,805 | 433,433] 1.97 
ET RRSS: | Uae 58,602 | 194,058 | 2.60 | 13,820 2366 | .39| 133,476 | 550,580 | 1.75 
Se in 46,854 | 176,762 | 2.73 7,703 2,323 | .26| 122'609| 492132] 1.63 
Average: 
1907-1910. ......... 34, 670 95, 640 | 1.74 7, 001 388 | .36 93,291 | 649,720] 2.29 
HOT -1915 - 2. osesccs 48,278 | 141,077 | 2.62 7, 687 1,271 | .44] 156,253 | 492,401 1.95 
1916-1920. ......... 64,518 | 195,668/2.68|  9,585| 27514] .38| 145,789] 4811-9] 1.57 


1Includes both whole and parts. It should be understood that the parts here recorded are primal 
parts; a much larger number of less important parts, especially in swine, are condemned in addition, 
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TABLE 381.—Condemnations of animals at slaughter, 1907-1921—Continued. 


Sheep. Goats. All animals. 
Year ended June 30— 


cent. 
1O0L 3, Pesce 149,792 | 529,876 | 1.38 
SOUR! 458 Faas Sees 175,126 | 704,666 | 1.63 
1909... -.:.. Ean 141,057 | 899,628 | 1.87 
Wide. 9) 518 ON HS. 113,742 | 874,211 | 2.01 
IID. 22S 1 ee! 117, 383 |1, 009,672 | 2.13 
1919 2-5 Sskeete 203,778 |’ 463,859 | 1.13 
IGG. 21h ei Sees hoe 250,661 | 506,449 | 1.34 
Wie a. & 281,303 | 563,166 | 1.48 
1915? 55309 BER CHL. 290,606 | 644,688 | 1.61 
aa oh Rae reas 5 275,087 | 738,361} 1.63 
Tir ane esos © 265,396 | 781,331] 164 
qig Net aT. 202) 327.| 528/482 | 1.25 
1914820 ; 212,245 | 603,050] 1.15 
199 5208, ‘a § 2 296, 125 |2748,136 | 1.49 
OT Eien aera eS 5 2 189, 874 | 2671,504 | 1.38 
Average: 
1907-1910:.-....... 144,929 | 752,095 | 1.71 
191f-1915.. 2222. =. 228,746 | 637,567 | 1.53 
1916-1920. -.....-.. 236,236 | 679,872 | 1.43 


1 Includes both aici and parts. It should be understood that the parts here recorded are primal parts; 
a@ much larger number of less s important I parts, Pea in swine, are condemned in addition. 
2 Includes condemnation of horses: Whole, 64, part 4, for 1920; and whole, 19, part 7, for 1921, 


TABLE 382.—Quantity of meat and meat food products prepared, and quantity and per- 
centage condemned, under Federal supervision annually, 1907 to 1921. 


Per 
Yearended Preparedor | Con- centage || Yearended} Prepared or 
June 30— processed. | demned. con- June 30— processed 
emned 
| Pounds. Pounds. | Per cent. Pounds. 
SOOT = ocosee | 4,464, 213,208 | 14,874,587 0. 33:|) 1917. -= <5 - 7, 663, 633, 957 
BS aon 5, 958, 298, 364 | 43,344, 206 Py 50 | at) be eee 7, 905, 184, 924 
BOOP S25 254 6, 791, 437,032 | 24,679, 754 36: || 1919:e2 2.32 
i 6, 223, 964,593 | 19, 031, 808 SL O20 ee 2 ae e8 
itt i ee 6, 934, 233, 214 21, 073, 577 | 52 be |b 73 ee 
1912. «oem a | 7,279, 558,956 | 18, 096, 587 -25 || Average: 
19133 cS. 7, 094, 809,809 | 18, 851, 930 .27 || 1907-1910.) 5, 859, 478, 299 
191430 oe | 7,033, 295,975 | 19,135, 469 oT i 1911-1915.| 7,174,993, 591 
BOIS: 2320-22} 7, 533, 070,002 | 18,780, 122 25 1916-1920-| 7,993, 452, 253 
1916-5 Fee 7, 474, 242,192 | 17,897,367 |- .24 


The principal items in Table 382, in the order of magnitude, are: Cured pork, lard, sausage, canned beef, 
lard substitutes, and oleo products. The list includes a large “number of less important items. 


It should be understood that the above products are entirely separate and additional to the carcass 
inspection at time of slaughter. They are, in fact, reinspections of such portions of the carcass as have 
subsequently undergone some process of manufacture. 

TaBLE 383.—Quantity of meat and meat food products imported, and quantity and per- 
ceniage condemned or refused entry, 1914 to 1921. 

~ votal_ | cone | Retusea | Percentage 
Year ended June 30— = condemned 
imported. | demned. entry. or refused. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Per cent. 
1914 (9 es Ese sR CRS Aes Se Ses. 197, 389, 348 551, 8590) | onc temo 0, 28 
Wb -ssttsiete eee EET eee ee ee 245, 023,437 | 2,020, 291 70, 454 5) 
991 on sce So fecens pepe! teat eg as tt Soeodeae fase 5 110, 514, 476 298, 276 113, 907 37 
BON Fo Soest oot Beste Gostes 6 men wecerts zp L wai ntenege ae 29, 138, 382, 160 14, 611 1. 36 
HIS. cocoa eee aeeeees see Bon Bieiag Sa eae ee ---.-| 59,025, 484 989, 916 414, 452 2.38 
i) Aer eee BS een made dadats cues eee ee 179, gil, 142 340, 358 501, 802 47 
rt? Dee Secu wslcenuceeseceeesoe na clenueue que vate abeenee ris 781, 329 229, 338 392, 166 - 80 
5 7) Se om ee eee eS eee 162, 042; 627 419, 009 103, 703 32 


i i i 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.! 


[Compiled in the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates from reports of the Foreign Commerce and Navi- 


gation of the United States, United States Department of Commerce.]} 


TaBLE 384.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending Dec. $1, 


1920. 


[The figures are in round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Article imported. 1918 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Quantity.| Value. 


ANIMAL MATTER. 


Animals, live: 
Watiiotee 2... 09% sc... sc number... 
HUES tee oe eee Seer do... 
Bhespaes 2... eet... ue8 aos. 
PaO sne gee Ske Eo da: .. 
All other, including fowls. ............|.......-.- 
Rover aanimals: 2... 584. e ee fo le 
IBpeswax-ceseee- ee eS. ies pounds 
Dairy products 
Cp Se ee Saat do. s2t 
@hecsesse-iss ... sets te. 2. cia ‘Out 
LSU SED es ae ol oe 9 |e 
Lge eee OS eee gallons. 
Condensed 2 pounds. . 
MIO LALAaIny. DrOGUCESS 6 ac asi coco |acjews souks 
Lob 3554553 SSeee  e dozen... 
fie albumen: 52.2225... ==--22 pounds. . 
Eggs, dried, frozen, etc.-...........- do... 
Feathers and downs, crude: 
OR EG ye ee eae oe Sa do... 4 
Qi Ae eae See ees Skee do. 
Fibers, animal: 
Silk— 
COCDONS rae 28 o.oo ie he a2 5 dos..-6| 
Raw, or as reeled from the co- 
Cit ae oe ee a oe pounds. . 
\WES ee ee ee ra do.. 
Moarausilke bere. 92 =. ase. do 


Wool and hair of the camel, goat, | 
alpaca,and like animals— 


Class peclourng <--- 2-2. pounds. 373, 911 

Class 2 Comibing ees. - .5 3.2 dows 4,223 

WIBSS SCAT DEUS aaa ecg AO nacre 69, 292) 

Hair of the anor goat, alpaca, | 

Cie pereeerioeeuestoin pounds.. 6, 301 
Matalwool. 2552523 c5<8 do....| 453,727 

“SUR 2 Se ee ee dos-s- 83) 
Ginueand glue size: >+..:..2-..5....- ade = 732 
(Cit el See ee gallons... 4o7| 


1919 
Quantity.) Value. 
Thou- Thou- 

sands. sands. 
642} $53, 296 
5 803 
225 2, 473 
21 758 
ow aaeoe 707) 
ft Se 58, 037 
2, 384 896 
9, 519 4, 860 
11, 332 4,073 
me 3,685, 1, 850 
16, 509 2,080 
mie | 12, 863 
1, 247 395 
7, 978 6, 061 
24, 891 8, 470 
309 2, 698 
1, 600 853 | 
852 487 
44,817] 329,339 
9,853| 12, 061 
55,522} 341, 887 
| 
334,100} 171, 289 
7, 734 4, 584 
96,948] 35, 898 
7,111 3, 994 
445,893] 216,765 
449 242 
866 209 
454 566 


1920 
Quantity.) Value. 
Thou- Thou- 
sands. sands 
379] $27,419 
4 1,089 
173 1,730 
1 23 
maeictaee 1,291 
5 igs « 31, 552 
4, 143] 1,418 
37, 45 18, 646 
15, 094 5,657 
4118) "2,702 
23, 756 3, 332 
SSE eemea0nas7, 
1,709 618 
9,111, 4,593 
29, 023) 7, 234 
143 1, 088 
3,720 1, 509 
} 
201 315 
30,058) 284, 891 
9,401] 15, 832 
39,660} 301,038 
212,392} 109, 001 
6, 643 3, 834 
35,870} 11, 564 
4,712 2, 572 
259,617, 126,971 
2, 313| 1, 225 
2,777| 662 
1, 335 


1 Forest products come within the scope of the cane Ena of Agriculture and are therefore included in 


alphabetical order in these tables. 
2 Including all imported free of duty. 
3 Jan. 1 to June 30. 
4 July 1 to Dec. 31. 
5 Not stated. 
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TaBLE 384.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the $ years ending Dec. 31, 


1920—Continued. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 
Article imported. 1918 1919 1920 
Quantity, Value. |Quantity.| Value. ecsummee Value. 
ANIMAL MATTER—continued. 
Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 
Packing-house products: sands. sands. sands. sands. sands. sands. 
Blood dried t= sss Fe = eo pounds. £3 $639 11, 004 $380 14, 463) $575 
Bones, hoofs, and horns..-..--.-..- do... Q 685) 50, 388 841 178, 067 3,338 
Bristles. oe ose ees ee es dosed 4,151 5, 705 3, 159 6, 035 4,945 10, 388 
Grease ees ees ee ae do. s=- (1) 3, 559 33, 871 3, 304 26, 323 2, 843 
Hair— | 
FROrset sce se: 40 5) seer. do. .28 2, 880 998 4,015 1, 644 4, 896 2, 202 
Other animal >= <2 20 5-5 s32 oO. 3, 476 317 4,545 542 6, 770 1, 218 
Hide cuttings and other glue stock 
Fea, See ope ees SS pounds. . 9, 382 455) 13, 781 979 36, 856 2, 239 
Hides and skins, other than furs— = | | 
Buffalo hides, dry.-....... pounds. . 9, 484) 2,721 
Cabretta=.- 33. 02<<sneenbo-c Co ee Gee ee 12 14 
Caliskins— 
Dryise. 2 £5 Pee 2. 28 do.... 16, 903 9,980 
Green or pickled........ do... 18, 230 9,271 
Cattle hides— 
DEY. 2c See At Sa do.... 59, 150 21,092 
Green or pickled........ doz.2 216,174 64, 383 
Goat skins— 
DE en ee ‘do=-- 69, 877 82, 415 
Green or pickled........ do=: = 10,327 6, 225 
Horse and ass skins— 
RY iv. sec cae doz:.2 5, 043 1,620 
Green or pickled....-..- do....}: 11, 803 2,63 
Kancaro0 ses 2225-3 dovs-t 1,389 1,481 
Sheepskins2— 
GY see eeee eae ooo do.. 29; 833 17,395 
Green or pickled... 3id0.-2 52,916 20, 830 
Other.®. .. 4:3 5..5-2228 do. 9,098, 3,815 
Total hides and skins....-. do 510,239: 243, 87. 
Meat— 
Cured— 
Bacon and hams........ do.. 755 235 
Meat prepared or preserved 
Be ee ee pounds... 7,199 1,610 
Sausage, bologna........ do... 157 74 
Fresh— 
Beefand veal........... do. 50, 182 8, 057 
Mutton and lamb....... do.. 101) 168 12) 645 
One Se 2 See do.. ii 541) "415 
Other, including meat extracts 
ESSE Sa ee ae ae pounds. . i; 448) 2,009 
Total meat 2v_-1..-..050. 2.50 2h. 00, 758) nl A Ol aspen | 25,045 
Oleo stearin=: ~~. 2352 eh es 22 Be pounds. 250 2,358 475 963 181 
PRCHRCLS ee ee ee donee 79 103 147; 250 141 
Sausage casings............-.... do... 3, 508 11, 234 5, 629 12, 138 7,049 
LT LE ARS i is WE do.... #702) 12,096] 1,813] 14,875, 1,842 
Total packing-house products...|......--.- 175, 696|--.---.--- 345, 361 lets : 300, 939 
Totalanimal matter.............|-....----- 663, 582). .......-. 995, 303).......... | 810,521 
VEGETABLE MATTER. | 
Argols'or' ‘wine lees: =~. 2... 2... pounds. . 4, 825 25, 736 4, 287 35, 577, 4, 465 
Vey (See Grain and grain prod- f | 
ucts. 
Brocmicornm >... ..2.\8. 22. 3d long tons... 2 365, (4) 2| 1 77 
Chicory root, prepared........... pounds: |=se | eee (*) @ | 9, 115, 620 
Cocoa and chocolate: ; | 
Cocoa, crude, leaves and shells of-.do.. 359, 960 37,955 391, 397 57,999, 343, 667) 54, 308 
Cocoa and chocolate. prepared ..do.... 56) 17 967 342) Ae ss 503 
Total cocoa and chocolate.do....| 360, 016, 37,972; 392, 364 58,341) 344, 986. 54, 811 
| ee 
1 Not stated. 2 Except sheepskins with the wocl on. 3 July 1 to Dee. 31. 


4 Less than 500. 


1 Not stated. 
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TasLeE 384.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 8 years ending Dec. 31, 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 


Quantity.) Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. Thou- 
sands. 
CIEL Is, ee ae ea ae I .-pounds..| 1,052, 202 
Fibers, vegetable: 
NS ee ee A a do....| 112,684 
TGS ae eR a long tons 8 
J255)17) 0 2 Se Sa as eee dor .22 4 
ISULGs oa 6eaeea. Ben Meee eae do... 32 
Jute and jute butts............. dowst2 71 
ECU 32 eee epee do.. 10 
LWEET TEL >) Ss SE Tr es ee do... 79 
New Zealand flax............... doze: 14 
STC OPTIC Ces Se ae es mee dolzt! 152 
Ode cic: So EY RE eee dosnte 14 
Total vegetable fibers -..........].........- 
Forest products: 
Cimehonaibark’..2--. 0c pounds. . 3, 508 
Cork, wood and bark........... dos: 1) 
Dyewood BROLACES = eee ee eee gore: 31, 459 
Dyewoods— 
ppwoodessi= 13.2... long tons. . 30 
(0 LET oe ee Ee ee dozs:2 31 
Total dyewoods.......... do:-*s 61 
Gums— 
Arabic or Senegal........ pounds. . 3 4, 461 
Camphor— 
Grd ese ere 2 tt dose! 3, 474 
LRA TLTCR(E 6 hepa piace Neha ray ae 947 
(Ci Oa es ier Sepa a 7, 251 
Copal, kauri, and damar... sa: st] 33, 664 
Gambier, or terra japonica..do.... 8, 764 
India apibet gutta-percha, ete.— 
alata foes i. see pounds. . 1, 547 
aaraié Ts ee ee do. 1,376 
Gutta joolatong or East Indian 
CATE et ee A pounds... 9, 932 
Gutta-percha.-......... dows: 1, 208 
India rubber... -....... do....; 325,959 
Total Indiarubber, ete.do....| 340, 022 
SUL GTO 5 ace aaa eee eae dou- 18, 664 
Oi eee lt ee eres do... Q) 
PROLAP SUMS S250. 2... 5s" GOs 223 Sscec gash 
Ivory, vegetable................ doze 22 41, 142 
Tanning materials— 
Mangrove bark......... long tons... 
Quebracho, extract...... pounds.. 131, 110 
Quebracho’ wood... 5: long tons. . 
Sumac, 


Total tanning materials......... 


W ood— 


Brier root or brierwood and ivory 
onlaurel route. 222 =. a2 5. oaceses2 


3 Includes ‘‘ Waste, refuse, etc.,”’ prior to July 1, 1918. 


| 


1919 1920 
Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 
sands. sands. sands. sands. sands. 
$99, 423| 1,337,564) $261,270) 1,297,439] $252, 451 
41,624) 175,358 71,886) 299,994 138,744 
7, 362 4 3, 997 7 3, 849 
1, 982 2 954 8 3, 226 
3, 649 21 2, 523 24 3, 335 
6, 463 62 8, 384 96 9, 693 
2, 820 11 3, 673 10 3, 848 
29, 333 69 19, 255 67 20, 515 
4, 868 Zi 1,641 6 1, 034 
54, 937 145 39, 554 181 33, 535 
2, 973 7 1, 797 7 1, 342 
156,01. sad 22 32 153, 664). ......... 219, 121 
eed 
792 5, 981 1, 076 4, 068 1, 526 
21,898} 28, 287 1,803} 63, 972 2,725 
3 183 1, 157 210 1, 156 170 
668 29) 550 
796 2 38 
1, 464 31 588 
3 816 5, 943 819 
1, 547 2, 694) 2, 506 
770 2, 125 3, 830 
3, 917 9, 446 6, 217 
3, 250 20, 326 2, 083 
952 4,745 432 
836 1, 628 937) 
413 3, 204) 761, 
684 18, 663 2, 214 
226 6, 496 1, 069 
146, 378 535, 940 215, 820) 
148, 537) 565,931] 220, 801 
9, 029| 24, 426 11, 869 
1,903} 11,291 3, 387 
170,721) 646,927} 251,944 
1,323| 31,779 1,172 
97 88 
5,699) 144, 497 6, 903 
357 54 
425 14, 725 558 
ASB) = «UN bees 1, 824 
(AL eee 9, 427 
Soil Fete = 2k 1, 288 
255) 245 cee 236 


3 July 1 to Dec. 31. 
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TaBLE 384,—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending Dec. 81, 
1920—Continued, 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


| 
Article imported. 1918 1919 1920 


Quantity., Value. |Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. 


Forest products—Continued. 


Wood—Continued. 
Cabinet woods, unsawed— 
Gedar. .tes¢ rr. - ese M feet... 
Mahoganys.4.....2-.-.- do... 
Others: Ssah- 3 eo oes do: -!¢ 
Total cabinet woods...... do:../ths. 3. 24 
Logs and round timber..... doz 
Lumber— 
Boards and other sawed lum- 
13 ed Poteet ISS LAGRie M feet... 1, 209 
baths. pee Ser os M. 282 
CUT Cee Rar yeaa —2 M.. 1,798 
Other: - 4329s sd wn. ee EE ee 
Total Jamber...2=33-535-< < aie. 86k ee 
Pulp wood, peeled, rossed, and 
VOUpRS 6 =. 322, oh Des cords ; 
Rattan. and reeds... 22. .=ch:. ec. - Se 
Timber, ship and other: ..........|5.-..---2 
All other woods 25-3 ee 8 ies ae 
AUTEN E71 0%s Rees MERE NR be kee ee, 111, 172 
‘Woodpulp--. «456-2 5...24 long tons.. 516 89, 418 
Total forest products............ [2.32 0b ook 521, 332 
Fruits: 


Fresh or dried— 


Oranges...... 

Pineapples. ...... 

MeIsINS 25525605 ee ss 

(OY ATT eRe Sw en eR pe eS lb Smee Bh 2 | 


Prepared or preserved 
Metal fraitses -- 2... pees scet ce 
Grain and grain products: 
Grain— 
CORR. wes «oo SiS Seo 50 oe bushels. . 1,990 10, 967 7, 784 9, 297 
0) eee Me ee ea do: 23 is 470 6, 728 6,549 
Wepat So 45<se eect cues do. 17, 036 14, 906 35, 809 75,359 
POUL PTA sa. 5... ~5s'onne dos. 20, 470| 33, 649) 19, 733 26,343 50,321 91, 205 
SS So aL EESESEEESEE!"_—S=!|_E—H=aDnnB»|>aBn=a=V|SS|SS|——S= 
Grain products— | 
Bread and biscuit. .....-pounds.. Q) 72) 993 206 1, 469 368 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc....do.... 402 41 903 102, 805 107 
Meal and flour, wheat flour 
rr eee barrels. . 167 1,512 17 171 801 8, 669 
Total grain products............ | So ae | | fa 5-7 i 479, sooner ee 9,144 
Others<! of fvinl st... BIL Peis a ic ae AIO te EY be 6,534]. estes J 4, 982 
Total grain and grain products. | et Sa | 89,465). 2 s-e-5- 33, 356|.ce2ceeee | 105,331 
_——— —————— EEE ——— 
1 Not stated. 2 July 1 to Dee. 31. 
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TaBLe 384 pede dniad imports of the United States during the $ years ending Dec. 31, 


1920—Continued. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Article imported. 1918 1919 1920 
Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. Thou- Thou- 
sands. sands. 
13 Oe et eee ce eee long tons... 209 $4, 482 
GCs LoS Se he Oe poun 5,949 2, 933 
Indigo, natural and synthetic. .....-. do: J... 919 787 
HIcBrICO EDObse. ..... -2is- deo... Sees do... 56, 226 3, 455 
AGHOTSSBIPDHONC. so) 6... see ee NOE be. ssa @ 5,047 |secbe.csceh. . 9 b25l<- ss. cess 3, 269 
Nursery stock, mainly flowering bulbs....|.......---| 2, OO7|-.-.--2..-| 4, 421)..-..---2- 5, 080 
Nuts: 
Almonds— 
Shelled. .... 6, 733 
Unshelled 1,063 
MICOS... toes ele. co ohne 4, 230 
Coconut meat— 
Not prepared............. pounds. . 14, 187 
IBTONATOM Sec oecoo ese des cee. dots. 5, 167 
Cream a BYagilt sc cose lOhes do. 2 1, 862 
Vilberts— 
SLOT, ctor RTS a aa do... 1,326 
pishehed 76s 2... See ck. dos 1, 863 
Marrons erude 205... ...=. 2002. do. .5: 1,716 
Palm and palm-nut Kernels....do....| 216,905 485 
Peanuts— 
Bupiled. ess 8. anes do... 67, 747 10,571 
Unshelled:= ccsscccce- seen Ose 1, 971 772 
Walnuts— 
SOMA SA eee hbo ts do. 233 9,707 6,032 
Gaighelled. Soo >... 3205.2. do.... 3,304 2, 466 
QPS os ee ees 1, 186 
CUES 1 Se eeerereneren eer ae 59, 659 
‘DVN Ae pounds... 37, 780 4,415 
Oils, vegetable: 
Fixed or expressed— 
Chinese nut «sssocco07-< =< gallons... 5, 696 7,180 8,121 9, 062 11,077 
Cocoa butter or butterine. pounds . 3 1 1 72 25 
Corprut oilss2. J... .. 32.8 do.... 281, 063 35,380) 216,327 33, 080 
Cottonseed s=<sss2<ss30=-22 = 27, 806 3, 673 9, 458 1,305 
2,152 3,040 4, 693 6, 489 
9,024 18,014 4,079} 12,169 
435 66 132 
41,818 4,317 41, 948 5,430 
1, 929 143 1, 694 238 
, 540 22,010 12, 683 16, 990 
1,117 1,306 1,721 1,922 
195, 808 24;019 112; 214 13, 721 
Hae ie GBR ke ete 1,865 
Total, fixed.or.expressed . 2.23. <|-<-<<<2 ==] 107, 625|.......-.. 123,087). 2505462 104, 443 
Volatile or essential— 
Birch and cajaput. ...... pounds 30) 17 13) 22 10 
MOR Seee cee Seeite toca do.. 436) 607 612! 751 1,063 
OHOTON «aa ens o80 << os LOR -,» SOP ESSE 2,818).....----- 6,358) 25-5 2-25: 7,973 
Total, volatile or essential.......|..-...-..- 32284 |eeersze 6; 983) 2s eeeas 9,046 
eEotal vepetable oils: = 2:25 25..22|_ =. 225% 1105900 |S seneee 130 5000):...\.32.5-e 113, 489 
Opium, crude...........-......pounds.. 2, 676 730 8, 280 211 1,312 
Rice, rice meal, etc.: 
Rice— | 
CI Gira alae Saale: ae pounds. . 17,907) 144,090 9,905} 111,694 11,475 
Uncleaned, including paddy. .do.. 3, 023 29, 495 2, 250 29,536 2,485 
Rice flour, rice meal, and broken rice 
a5: DU EE eee ee pounds. . 2,558) 1,010 87 1,721 126 
Dotabrice, etCacc<csececes Goze: 23,488) 174,595 12,242) 142,951 14, 086 
EE > EEE 
Sage, tapioca, -ct@ss .....<sesee cect dO=:<2 3; 903) 99, 275 5,208! 104,843 5, 929 
== SSS —————— |) —_————— ——————— 


1 Not stated. 2 July 1 to Dee. 31. 


§ Less than 500. 
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TABLE 384.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 8 years ending Dec. $1, 
1920—Continued. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 
Article imported. 1919 1920 


Quantity.) Value. |Quantity.| Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—continued. 


Seeds 
Castor/beamn. <0 2e% .- == 5 cose bushels. . 
Clover— 
a ee SS pounds. 
Other. <2. -steee = 32. se sc5 do. 
Hiaxsettt. os: 2s oe asse bushels 
Grass seed, 0. €. S........-.-pounds. 
Mustard 5-7 oP oo aa. oe ee d 
Sugar pect... 2-5 sec2s5- do. 
Other. Ak... 255.82... Se Se... Sa es 
Total seeds 2... - Rete. 498 
Spices 
Ungrouad— 
Capaiodin. . ss. 2.2.2: pounds. 
OCS eee Se ee ae Ss HE 
Cloves... °° 38... Se. do. = 
Ginger root, not preserved ..do--.- 
Wiagmers . 22... 2 eek. do.. --| 12,225 1 396) 4,099 
Pepper, black or white......do-....| 48, 869) 8, 043) 22, 826 3, 703 13, 828 2,418 
Total unground..........- do_ 2} + 72, 78) 10,848} 47,320, 7, 533|.. 42, 831 7, 903 
Ground— | 
Capsioum. . 025.22 ...: 155.22 do... .|, 11,444 1415 1,561 1,178 
Mustard . 22226 Se... oe5.225 do 1 460 1 210 1,500 790 
Total ground <<->--<s2s2--2 dons] 1, 904 625 3, 061) 1, 968 
Oherspice SS SSS do 16, 168) 2,625) 6, 060 1,771 
_———— ee $$} —_—_—_—— 
Potarspices:--2> = do. ...| 90, 850} 14, 098) 56, 441, 11, 642 


i a leek ot SE See: er es ee 2,108} 2, 612 243; -19,139 1 017 


Sugar and molasses: 
Molasses 290.2 asa sc aen ee gallons. . 141, 339 10,424, 120, 156) 4,177; 160,208 5,119 
Sugar— 
i. ee 7h eS ae pounds..| (2) ; (2) 1 (2) 36, 754 6, 402 
Ce ee oon ae do....| 5,166,841 241,390] 7,019,690! 393,171) 8,028,668) 1,008, 786 
Maple sugar and sirup...-.-- do.... 4,135) 875 3, 928) 1,11 8, 338 97. 
A EE ee o....| 5,170,976) 242, 265| 7,023, 619| 394, ma 8, 073, 760) 1, 017, 163 


Wirnsiee.s ee oa” cs Be ae - | 
Filla, DS rewa ace eee ta tare do. 76, 201) 41, 674) 78, 210, 
Total tobacco. ..........-- do 90, 977) 54, 080) 85, 985) 
Wanilla beans: ... =. F2>-3- -<.-2s5 552 do. .-.| 759) 1, 196 1,150 
Vegetables: 
al and dried— | 
Beats. <2 Ss2-+ --- soso bushels 4,972 
Giese Se eee ounds 9, 961 
8a 1 See ushels 741 
WOAS OTied 2 Se eset do... 2,141 
Potatoes— 
Srishh.. . 2225 Os = .2 Soe sore do.. 5, 544 
Sweet and dessicated or pre- 
pared 222.5. <2. Bike Ses. on aee|) Oy eee een sas 
Ot: napetarse emer SPE SEE MEe| Ree ay pen yt RCE Ne 
Total fresh and dried?..........- ee eee | eae 


1 July 1 to Dec. 31. SLess Gia 500. 
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TaBLE 384.— Agricultural imports of the United States during the 8 years ending Dec. $1, 
1920—Continued. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Article imported. 1918 1920 


Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.; Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. 
Vegetables—Continued. Thou- Thou- 
gio or preserved— sands. sands. 
SSNEOOINS 9+ Jee. . 555 pounds. - 1, 289 $1, 565 
receipes and sauces... 2722 22... $5 [e sce tcp Oe.” S87. Sao. 522} - - 1, 19S Se 1, 554 
0) 15 Ds Sr at Rt Si) | BARD ys Be 3,319 
Total prepared or preserved.....|-.-.-.----| 1, 618)..-.....-.) 4, 733}...22 2.22. | 6, 438 
Total vegetables..............--- ee 32, 689] eee 40,646) oc25.c200%% | 40, 422 
ci ee D gallons... 30 99) 59) 193 90 
Wax, verctable: =: =: - +. 52-5. 5.-: pounds. . 9, sisi 3, 682 10, si| 3, 810) 6, 554) 2, 168 
Total vegetable matter, includ- ee | | 
ing forest products. ...-.---.-:|---------< 7 a7) a 1, 772, 033|..---.---- 2, 722, 180 
Total vegetable matter, exclud- | | 
ing forest products..........-- 45,007,805). .-...--.- 2 OTe 7S| eae ae 2, 200, 848 
Total agricultural imports, in- | 
cluding forest products-...-.... 7,950; 801). 220.22 3<3|, 2,467, 336) 2 5 2 f- 2 | 3,532, 700 
Total agricultural imports, ex- | 


cluding forest products........|.....-.-.-- 1, 671, “i See ese 2, 392, 880)..-...----| | 3, 011, 36S 


TABLE 385.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years 
ending Dec. 31, 1920. 


[The figures are in round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Article exported. 1918 1919 1920 


Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. 


ANIMAL MATTER. 


as Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 

Animals, live: sands. sands. 
$10, 753 
1 x 716 
9 1, 866 
49 572 
684) 55, 1,724 
Sees e 702 
ene | 18, 333 
_ (ess PS ee 
17,488, 10,142 
16,292, 5,054 

f Condensed, evaporated, and pow- 
{ Me eee ars wine a ae pounds... 121,893) 414, 250) 65, 239 
q Other, including creaam............-.- Ay p'\) eee ee eee 382 
Total dairy products...........-...- 1G ATAS ae 80, 817 
| ‘S 2 te it ee ee ra dozen. . 18,812} 26,842) 13,569 
pee canted eres ete... 222. fale 1) pase eae 310 
ot ast ehp tS ae ee eee oe 3] Eee 67' 

Moe animal, wool...-..2..-..2 pounds... 2, 231 8, 845 4,937 
Co apa aa eat areata ies 1,481 13,565 2) 415 
i SO ao ee an do.. 1,955 1, 540 265 


ie 
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Tasie 385.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 8 years 
ending Dec. 81, 1920—Continued. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Article exported. 1918 1919 1920 


Quantity. Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 


ANIMAL MATTER—continued. 


Packing-house products: 
ee — 


f. 
Gauneds 2... 185% 18... - See 
Cured or pickled 
Tool | am a een - 1 A BR 
Oils oleol0ll ss Aewscws Saws 
Oleomargarine 
Stearin.. ..s<<2cs.<s222 
Tallow... ..— ee Se 
Totabbeef. ..262- <<... ep. 2 
Bones, hoofs, and horns=-~ ccs secs seaweed) Oe eee 
Grease, and soap stock— 
Eqibricatme..... Se) Ser 4 1.23. . SEE EES ee enel, ... 3, 008). <.--ccc ec eo be oe ere 
S0S8p StoCksaxccdecscsoncw sree ke ewe b= BOON. 8 ct |) GE) eee 
Hair . nos ices i cccecee col ech cece sh ckaleoessee-ee| 0 G8 be bes ete eee eee 
Hides and skins other than furs— 
Caliskinst. = 2 ocak e 
Caitler at's. ee ee 
HOS Gains wrecsnwecescotensccee 
Others 5. Ree eS 
iy T 1’ |e ae See RS a Paar ae 
Lard compounds................- me ? 
Meat, canned, nes sous e. Ut D> Seb eae 8 820) So. 2 oer aa 
Mutton s Se ee Cee se ee 633 
Oils, animal, n. 6.S...........- 
Pork— 
Canned 25. ose ee 
Cured— 
ETC i: eS 5 bees a 3 Ts PP m2. 315, 968 156, 297 
Hams and shoulders : 145, 675 50, 888 
Salted or pickled............- i 8, 535) 7,670 
Potalicnred: .-2 032 Js fe 470, 178) 214, 855 
ee Eee =e [2,908 
ardor ct ete Bt eS sks f 144, 933 
Lard, neutral......... E do. 1, 613 
Ofls; lard ons ee ae on 75 
otal Pork. eee oe see ees 
Sausage— 
BRT 22.328) Meee os oa 
WERE | otter eee ee 
Sausage casings. :.-..2.....-2.52-- 
AIDOtHe os: 22 322 toot poet boats ot ae ee ee 944 
Total packing-house products....... | weere res Jnzrceteeee | 
Poultty aud Pane... ....--s:5* csc. becrece ERE C= 935) 
Total animal matter................ | oe cwicien te 978, 980) 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 
Broom, COrm=sens-: ete tt cess long tons. . 1,396 
Cocoa and’ehocolate..2.--. 22222226 6, 961 
Coffee: | 
Green > tS ee ee ae 6, 365) 
ORS tOd See see eet ceteoe ee 297 
Total entiee:: 20 5, Ja¥-2! 6, 662 


34, 351) 


1 One gallon is estimated to weigh 7.5 pounds. 
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TaBLe 385.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years 
ending Dec. 31, 1920—Continued. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Article exported 1918 1919 | 1920 
Quantity.| Value. Quantity Value. (Quantity, Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—continued. | 
Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 


Cotton: sands. sands. sands. sands. sands. sands. 
DEMESISTIG aSer . 5 senting Seed o pounds. . 1, 057) $856 2, 492 $1, 543 975) $919 
aT ae rae ee do....| 2,047,096) 664,386] 3,352, 494| 1,134,817] 3, 154,296) 1, 133, 871 
Mernitoree = ek do....! ° 70,022 8,881| ' 12,692 1,011) ° 24 043 1,619 

Wotalentton. | _..2--2-21.2... do....| 2,118,175} 674, 123} 3, 367,678) 1, 137, 371 3,179,314) 1,136, 409 

Flavoring extracts and fruit juices. ......- 1, 342 eS eee | 1, 428 

Mlwers CHE; ee. 2 ee 8 | Yj] ee eS 181 

Forest products: a. Peeper 
Barks, and extracts of, for tanning— 

Bark 2 ee a long tons... @) 18 
HAPESURETHCLS Ola -- Scot oes ss ese can ‘Segeecosrtl lneesiee pit (apa se] PENG ccs Bete le 3, 678 
a AL Ke CLG Enc e cece tcloneer rece | ht Or tao ee eee = 5046) ees 3, 696 
wei POULT TEER Si eames ae regains iil tee IS tegen io(7) | Bee eetcree| lemmas 5 Pee 2, 605 
JUS e ee ot ee Se ll ee oe bs ee ees |) | Pee eee 115 
Naval stores— iS Rae SSS 
UTS Aaa ee a eee as 1 1, 164) 19, 469 
Tar, turpentine, and pitch...-... ‘ 40: 51. 448 
Turpentine, spirits of........ gallons. . 9, 458| 14, 586 
Meotrecidaal stinpss. Joo. a Sie 34. 503 
Wood— Deny Soa hy. ——_— 
eoeand round timber— 
ipl? SRS eee ae M feet 15 455 
Binespollow 2 1325. 5.....722-% do... 10 307 
Other logs— 
i Cie do../# 8 640 
DOMWON= 2-22 32... 2s do--* 50 1,583 
OTC: 208 seeks pees do.... 83 2, $85 
Lumber— 
Boards, deals, and planks— 
aged eee Bee M feet... 11 908 
s Weyer Pose isis. he nes de: =e 451 17, 641 
ES LLU ge epee ai a eee eam! do. 2, 748° 
Or ea ees do... 105} 12, 459 
eH WANLES soe Sete eee do... 39 2, 693 
Pine, yellow— 
[5 Di CGR a ee aps 637 37, 695 
Sirorieal peek ee do. 16 
Ue PS es Sees do... 105 5, 276 
[57/1 Oy Sees Satis do... 19 2,314 
Ser woods-téreres... 2b. 3. do... 45 3, 159 
Sirrict See ee ee do... 22 1,781 
Other— 
CSET RD Re a do. 60 7, 906 
Softwood ................. do 14| 913 
Wotal fiber es . "= been 2 do.... 1,551) 96,381 
Railroad ties.',_.._..-.---< number 4, 246 5, 566 
SULLD hans = ee as M..| 20 89! 34 197 
LT ee Os Poe ees | cane yre ty 7A 53} SR aaa St. 5| a Se 4,249 
Cooperage -- =... -....-... number. .| 1, 542) 4,428) 2, 857 8, 489) 1, 747) 6, 916 
Oinenss Aso. fos. tas ts) | 363 758) 480 546 180 159 
ieealielicnies n79 .. laa ‘ax? .. 21s ace-. ote | 7, 924! Eke 7| eae caeee |. 41,324 
Staves and heading— a a Ha = 
Epon crigs = SSS per ts PE Oe eh ato 564): -84). ee - - - 50D ee 1, 028 
Sve number..| 53, 374 3, 605) | | 8 584| 15, 408 
ee 
Total staves and heading 4100 piccot--| 13, Tolfrasks ba. 16, 436 
LE) Te a seas ES peaeeieeyee “Sl eee Se >). eee ig el: (1) ot Pe ees 5, 093 
| 
Total lumber 66,022 ciacaca | Se | 134, 997 
| 
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Taste 385.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the $ years 
ending Dec. 31, 1920—Continued. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Article exported. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. 


Forest products—Continued. 
Timber— 
Hewn— 
Hardwood --222).-..<2222 M feet... 
Sofwoud-—-5>>> ==> ---<24s-- WG-5. 
Sawed— 
Pitelr pind - ses ooo esace cee do2=<. 
Other— 
Hardwood. ........-.2-:- doe: 
HOlWO0d=------ +=. oe eee do--o- 
Total timber.....-4..- d0..2 
All other, including firewood-...........|---------- 
otal W000... cinxcaséawenaueessswaealesss>-S=s- 
B¥00d alcohol - <= -22e 12 -c en. 2 gallons... 
Wood pulp 5c. --6- ss seen et long tons... 
Total forest products............-.-.|---------- 
Fruits: 
Fresh or dried— 
Apples, dried —. 323. 37.-..3-. pounds.. 1, 509 
Apples iresh -. occessssewsanx barrels. 4,089 
Apricots, dried. .--........-- pounds 2, 982 
ats ee eae eer (Se ee RARE cos 792 
DEOSIMOWAS ooo cent on ccc boxes 1, 188 
Oranpes. 35 on eee do: 7,519 
Peaches, dried....... LOM Tx! pounds. . 1, 465 
Sora Tres on se 2 swe a oe ee eee ee ‘e = 
PLE + << ee Oe ay IS, ounds. evs 
j Per Ch epee Seperate ES ae 9, 505 
Other— 
> BEEP EP EEE ER A ce 2 
Bresh Soe eae. ek eee eee 4 


Total, fresh ondried.. =>. --.-=.58|s=2--<<-— 
Preserved— 
Canned— 
Reaches ..= 2486s <tt 3. ee eee eae 
Othe > Se a EIS eee ee 
Other preserved.; = <> =..-JU5...-...- Be -- see 
Totalpreserved += <>. -2s422-.-=:...82=2-----=- 
otal triitts s- ---- =24-253---- co oe ose 2- eee 
Saitinenip oon ae a ecaaenes=stoseeee pounds... 
Glucose and grape sugar: 
Giticose.. >: 2... =. Soest Peace pounds... 
Gripe spar cots ase eee eee do... 
Grain and grain products: 
Grain— 
Barley.- onc: ss32e0550--2-=5-- bushels. - 
Buckwheat: .-~+522 2... i222 0.. 
Com 228s. ee Sess do 
On eee oe oe ee do... 
yee s-- oe eee sig -> 
itl .\ or ae do. . 
Total ram... 3295 == 25-5) 2-2-5 do.. 
Grain products— 
Bran and middlings...-...- long tons... 
Bread and biscuit.-.-......-- pounds. 
Cereal preparations, for table food -....|..---.----- 
Distillers’ and brewers’ grains, 
a eae ee Ree IIe long tons. 
__ | eee ee oe eee bush 


1 Less than 500. 
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_Tase 385.— Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during 3 years ending 
Dec. 81, 1920—Continued. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 
Article exported. 1918 1919 1920 
Quantity.) Value. Quantity, Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
| 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. | 
Grain and grain products—Continued. 
Grain products—Continued. Thou- Thou- Thou- | Thou- Thou- Thou- 
Meal and flour— sands. sands. sands. | sands. sands sands 
Barley fleas 2 Kener Rt onied barrels. . 1 ae 1 $3, 878 ; 25 i a (?) 4 (2) 
BenTeRRES ot: 8. 2 ae eS do. 1, 790 18, 761! 2 1 7 $7,478 
Grime. 008 £.-\.- 4g pounds.., 299,198] - 17,353, 220,967 11,999! «65, 921 3, 891 
Ryvehours: = 29% - . i. |s8e— barrels. .| 1, 446 15, 450) 1, 266 12, 425 364 3,638 
Wihteatdour.isss 5. Beek: doce 21,707) 244,653 26,450 293, 453 19,854] 224, 472 
Total meal and flour...........-.- oad 300, 095]... - <=. Sait S60]. sos ewe 239, 479 
Mall fea.) <nsetect. 1.2.4 long tons. _ 10 466) 12 784 10 580 
Doralierainwproduets.-<bo---0..\.. e).3--=--5-- S10 PIB = ees oe 360? 5382/2 seh ssecee 
LANGA SER Se EEL SE FN Geearer ier Diol ee 3,804) 2.2. oases 4, 754 
Total grain and grain products......|........:- 790, (67) Sustesae 902, 218)... - bee 1, 049, 231 
Rei, IM Tecmcreac. 2. - 0% long tons... 28 904 32 963 63] 1, 797 
122) a rene a pounds. . 3, 670 971) 20, 798 8, 832 25, 624 17, 088 
errierarsstalCOnOliC. (0-25.00 8 Hee ee yt eee OGOL ete... 19; A450): 3. sescie 24, 471 
WOUSSIVAL(OCEe Oa Soy oe a | Oe a ZA oetenS oi EO) eens 405 
Nuts: 
TSG a eee pounds. 12, 319 1,603} 19,778 2, 123 9, 366 1, 115 
ON ATOR ERE ESSER Co eo pet ene ain 08 ercreeeaeae o 542)....------ 146212 3 4B 857 
5 0 Coa eae ae Sree ell ara we C. 7G fee BRS| 2h eee 1,972 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal: . 
OLR atetintuies say sen eeec weed pounds - 69 3 964 27 131 4 
Cottonseed— | 
ee doz:<.| 1, 384 32) 394, 626) 12,919) 314,018 8, 818 
Fie ele ei ee do....| 10, 283 256) 233, 507 7, 262. 26, 028 731 
xseed or linseed— 
cake ereb es sees 2. oNS. oe do... | a a8 ut. ne 327, 923 1 aa 223, a6 7, 639 
CAUSE Sce= I. ER aL do.. 1, 134 25, 829 12, 339 404 
Petioriee 5 ag5.o.- ek... da. 9, 372 ”245| 104,379 3,330/ 13, 761 416 
Total oil cake and meal....... dos... 107, 063 2,785, 1,087, 228 36,041; 589, 563 18, 012 
Oils, vegetable: 
Fixed or expressed— 
Wocep putter. 3206 £1 ook pounds.. \ (3) (3) { 17,320 13, 032 5, 377 1,949 
= d 1118,612| 124,601] 25, 695 4 908 
S es 171 37 415 1,551| 12, 059 2 415 
....| 119,067} 23,184) 193,133] 40,890] 184,754, 34875 
os 774 1, 162 1, 502 2, 607 715 1, 240 
\ (3) (3) 14,342) 11,043 1, 425 291 
127,715] 16,098] 43, 512) 9, 412 
Other tere ipl ge) SS OB8 ee oe 18; 507 bckweene $5 1, 886 
DB VATA ie oo 2 98) 320|becscsss a. 56, 976 
203 98 654 62 457 
PAG) seo seee TSG rere cee 1,571 
MS faeces a2 OW) || eee eee an 2, 028 
Oe 1 oa ae 100; 350|-2 oes oe 59, 004 
Ripne ftexpacsei ieee 2c ip | =. pounds..| 167,933] 12,425, 376,876] 34,776, 392,613) 37, 469 
ieots;herbs; and barks,-n-e.'S-<.ssce-6<slless See exe 128 Soko eee tS O32) Socemeces 1, 466 
1 July 1 to Dee. 31. 2 Less than 500. 3 Not separately stated. 
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TasiE 385.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during 3 years ending 


Dec. 8 


1, 1920—Continued. 


Article exported. | 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 1919 1920 


= 
Quantity! Value. Quantity, Value. |Quantity.| Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. | 
Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 
Seeds: sands. sands. sands. sands. 
NUON ee a ee ounds 1, 741 $70) 1, 919) $89 
Flaxseed or linseed..-....--...-- bushels 26, 135 7 
Grass and clover seed— | 
Cloyere 22 .. eee, _. ie pounds. .| 5, 986 1, 836 7, 944) 
Timothy . 21.2 Sebel SRS lo: | 8, 564! 881| 13, 346, 
Othareese 5. eee asec do | 2, 952 543 
| 
Total grass and clover seed-....do.... 17, 502) 
All other seuds 22928. <= ae ee ee feesate nse 
‘Popal seeds == sees: -o.. oes Settee }AUS..< bed 
CPO Ae enGSO: Hee CO See eEeroogEeod tocrcrs Hck 
Starch 
Gorn staren-- >) Je-- =e pounds... 33, 620) 
EEG te  onaeeee See goes orso ct dos. 16, 083 
Stearin, vegetable.............------ do... 1, 020 
Sugar, molasses, and sirup: 
Molassesizs=4s0-222 3. ------25522 gallons... 5, 414 
Girne sass ees ee eee do.. 3, 184 
Sugar, refined............-....- pounds, 407, 296 
Total sugar, molasses, and sirup--...]..-.------ 
Tobacco: 
i Capa ae SSS ee aS pounds 403, 871 
Stems and-trimmings..........-.-- oO. 2, 955 
otal toObACCO.. «3455-94 --n52 do.. 406, 826 
Vegetables: 
resh or dried— 
BeanSis. eoeesceeadscon sa. eae bushels. 2, 399) 
Onionseece’ «2.5 eee. oot nse ee O-.> 693 
Peas, dried... 222s%.....e oe do. = 322 
Potatuessst oases een eacane du-=-- 3, 853 
Total fresh or dried-.........- do...:| 7, 267] 
Prepared or preserved— 
Cannietie & ©. . ete fas Saeki so $acc|- see ee- se 
Pickles and sauces.-.:-...2...£----:-.-|---------- 
Total prepared or preserved.........|.--------- 
All other vegetables...........-.----.--- 
Total vegetables 
WINGO J caeaassssscrctece se saceze 
2 | SS Scot SoS CEE Ey FC 
Total vegetable matter, including 
forest products... .....25522055502-|-------00% 
Total vegetable matter, excluding | | 
forest products=2----==-----e2ss<e2 er Ss ) 1,777,685, 
Total agricultural exports, including | | 
forest products............-.22--20|-e---02--- 2, 844, 687) 
Total agricultural exports, exclud- ; 
ing forest products..........------|-.-----<+- 2, 756, fs ; 


Imports and Exports of Agricultural Products. 


TaBLE 386.— Value of principal groups of 


imported into the United States, 1918-1920. 
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farm and forest products exported from and 


[Compiled from reports on the Foreign Commerce of the United States.] 


Exports (domestic merchandise). Imports. 
| 
| 
Article. | Year ending Dec. 31— Yearending Dec. 31— 
| 1918 1919 | 1920 1918 1919 1920 
| | 
FARM PRODUCTS. | | 
ANIMAL MATTER. | | 
Animals, live...........- $15,045,142) $12,003,684) $18,332,960 $28,631,161) $58,037,361) $31,552,223 
Dairy products.......... 95,957, 723| 146,477,244| 80,817,302; 6,940,202} 12°863,812)  30,337/576 
Eggs,fresh,canned,etc..| 9,146,280) 18,943,978] 13 3,325,933] 14,925,730] 12,444 261 
Feathers, crude. .-...... 252. 863, 25 1,520, 199 3,550, 956 2,597,047 
Packing-house products.| 853,782, 220/1, 038, 294, 077 175, 695,614] 345,361,052) 300,940,054 
ES Os TSAR BS PRP eS ie Pe eee oe eee 194,198,598) 341,886,776] 301,038, 193 
Wool : 462,969) 2, 230, 629 251,772,616] 216,764,501) 126,972,088 
Other animal matter... 4, 332, 523) 8, 088, 431 1, 446, 485 1,912,569 4, 639, 063 
Total animal | 
matter es. 978, 979, 762}1, 226, 901, 293 663, 530,808) 995,302,757) 810,520,505 
VEGETABLE MATTER. | 
Argols or winelees......|.......--..--|..--- Pieaat! ot ates 4,824,504) 4,286,972 4,464, 998 
Cocoa and choeolate..... »457| 21,380,801, 9, 047, 918 37,972,369] 58,341,884) 54,811,166 
7.2) (2) Sees ee See ae , 661, 802 8,816,581; 9,803,574) 99,423,362) 261,270, 106 252,450, 651 
SPOULOTE toe toe = 2S oe) 674, 122, 790|1, 137,371, 252.1, 136,408,916, 41,624,242) 71,886,290) 138,743,702 
BEEOEIS WEE PRES DID OUNGE | 1. oe Sod eta 2 coo len been See 114, 386, 667 81,777, 998, 80,377, 470 
eS ode ait Ree oe 30, 228,780) 122,678,783, 82,417,950] 25,054,154| 38,314,146] 56,552,838 
TLE Dt igi i A ae ie 1,372, 586 , 338, 531 jE Eh eg age Reed [eet SA Spe, BS inks tee: eel 
Glucoseand grapesugar. Gy eis, Paria tto doe OFS FIL DAI- NSO ae eee ek aa ee eee gee 
Grainand grain products, 790, 767, 657 902, 220, 969)1, 049, 233,922) 39,465,098} 33,355,174) 105,331,087 
CU ek es ee ee 904, 030 962, 975 1,797,396) 4, 860, 460 3,081,537; 4,482,015 
POT Waite Sid: ho ees a2 970, 598 8, 832, 255 ie 088, 472 50, 862 237, 909 2,932, 830 
Tndigh © ete oese fee Ee el i eee De eee ge) ae ee 2B aR 2,610,375 692, 488 736, 720 
UEPSVE DT Ui ijspese Ds Date Bs il Ee ek as (RS eke OE | 1,997,269 , 864,619, 3,454,839 
Liquors, alcoholic... ... 9,900,600} 19,449,569} 24,471,006, 5,046,531 524,882, 3,269,364 
Nursery stock........... 239, 621 405, 270 405,006} 2,007,323} 4,420,671 5,079,603 
iy LEAS eee pape Eel ie 2,144, 298 3,585, 819 1,972,474 49,930,283) 57,510,164) 59,659,019 
Oileakeand meal........ 2,785,450] 36,040,691] 18,011,549, 1,764,574] 2,370,827) 4,415,249 
Oil, vegetable........... 29,418,708} 100,350,904! 59,005,308} 110,90x,782| 130,000,165) 113,489,731 
Ls Se Ee i oe ie IS Es ae Sl 2,675,963} 8, 279,653 1, 311, 625 
Rice, riceflour,meal,etc.| 12,424,710| 34,775,622) 37,469,175, 23,488,468] 12,241,631 14,085,728 
RIPE ERC BUC. cease Ns cop yee Se td BE Ee al fia an cll 8 3, 993, 221 5,207,972} 5, 928.58 
SEeOOUBS 32... 8.2 ~ oS *..| 5,496, 450 8, 542,411 7,015,763) 45,192,743) 69,194,920) 102,467,114 
TS eee oes 480, 588, 462 516,171, 14,098,998} 9,803,636, 11,641,083 
LET TE Bent Dea Ba ve. | 2,778,628) 15,562,165 8,945,524, 2, 108, 260 242,909, 1,016, 796 
Sugar, molasses, and | 
i ice o> oh aa Sap ae 30,241,699) 126,347,952) 100,138,702 457, 408/1, 022, 282, 044 
ae ere naten epee eee. ac oben lek 2522. -~-5) dabeaset case 145, 864) 24, 392, 427 
- Tobacco... ... 122,918,151| 259,985,764) 245,532,069 145,564) 81,630,011 
WR LET Liter Pectin Bete Bs ety AE oes 407,093) 2,406,335 
Vegetables. ........-...- 38,616,058}  47,832,634| 32,784,416 645, 256) 40, 420,326 
TEU ELE Gg Seow d bbe! 6 Stee Bh ok a eo dh, Sea E 809,635) 2,168,410 
Othervegetablematter..; 4,791,451) 6, 048, 106 60, 252) 785, 963 
ee a 
Total vegetable | | 
atinbters .. cose es 1,777, 684, 959 2, 880, 257, 460|2, 858, 971, 950'1, 007, 665, 250|1, 397, 577, 625 2, 200, 847, 652 
Total farm prod- | 
Tic A ee (2, 756, 664, 721/4, 107, 158, 753'3, 466, 619, 819 1, 671, 196, 05%!2, 392, 880, 382 3,011, 368, 157 
Forest Propucts. | 
PEtbamomorcorichaArici(6 2 2002 5. 222220 Je [coc we ede 1, 898, 193 1,802, 506) 2,725, 008 
Dyewoodsandextractsof; 1,551,380, 1,355,936,  2,605,060| 1,923,749) 1,066,238, 2,427,288 
2. ifs ec ashcac Roane Ber eS Ee ee aes) 170, 722,432) 251,944,196) 300,203,574 
Navalstores...........-- | 10,235,981] 31,433,997) 34,503,389)............. [litte cn ectgrsa eee ORES 
Tanning materials, n.e.s- 3, 144, 5, 645, 875 3, 696, 356) 6, 738, 920) 9,159,245, 11,311,058 
inne 69,228,405) 107,998,339] 146,735,936) 64,728,468) 71,187,038) 111,170,275 
Wood pulp ee 1,733,872) 3,048,491)  2,947,267| 31,477,175] 37,048,381) 89,418,185 
Other forest products. ... 2,127,617 , 642 1, 359, 543) 2,115, 572) 2, 247, 823 4, 076, 827 
Total forest prod- | 
TICES ees sel. | 88,021,904) 150,324,280] 191,847,551) 279,604,509] 374,455,432) 521,332,215 
| eee ————F ——— eee 
Totalfarm and for- | | 
est products..... P, 844, 686, 625/4, 257, 483, 033/3, 658, 467, 370 1, 950, 800, 567/2, 767, 335, 814 3, 532, 700, 372 
! i i 


| 
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TABLE 387.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1920. 


{Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
lacking, either there were no exports or they were not separately classified for publication. ‘Beef salted 
or pickled,” and “‘ Pork, salted or pickled,’’ barrels, 1851-1865, were reduced to pounds at the rate of 200 
pounds per barrel, and tierces, 1855-1865, at the rate of 300 pounds per tierce; cottonseed oil, 1910, pounds 
reduced to gallons at the rate of 7.5 pounds per gallon. 
product of 4 bushels of corn, and 1 barrel of wheat flour the product of 5 bushels of wheat prior to 1880 
and 4} bnshels of wheat in 1880 and subsequently.] 


[In round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 


S é | 
Year ending | cattle. Cheese. 


June 30— 


Thou-| 1,000 
Average: sands. | pounds. 
1852-1856. 1 6, 200 
1857-1861. 20 | 13,906 
1862-1866. 7 | 42, 683 
1867-1871.|...-.-- 52, 881 


1872-1876. 46 | 87,174 
1877-1881.) 127 | 129,670 


1882-1886.! 132 | 108, 790 
1887-1891.| 244 | 86,355 
1892-1896.| 349 | 66,906 
1897-1901.! 415 | 46, 109 
1902-1906. 508 | 19,244 
1907-1911. 254 | 9,152 
1912-1916. 35 | 22,224 


Beef, 
cured— 
salted 


or 
pickled. 


Beef, 
fresh. 


Packing-house products. 


ucts— | Pork, 


cured— 
bacon. 


eee ee eens 


tis assumed that 1 barrel of corn mealis tho 


a a a i 


T90Te tee os = | 459 | 39,814 
19D ES = = 2 | 393 27, 203 
196ds Sens) | 402] 18,987 
TW0tis fn 2 te | 593 
10a saan. - +23 568 | 10, 134 
19065. Suse 2 | 584 | 16,562 
107-525. 423 | 17,285 
1908 55°14": i¢ 349 | 8, 439 
190055555022 208 | 6,823 
191022 * 5. & 139 | 2,847 
Cy bo Sepa 150 | 10,367 
1S 106 | 6,338 
1913 5- one. ae 25 | 2,599 
1gtas es 18 | 2,428 
Uy) ee bees 5 | 55,363 
CTs eee 21 | 44,394 
19175 Soe-c eae 13 | 66,050 
1918532 -.22% 18 | 44,303 
Calendar 
year: 

1918...... 17 | 48,405 

1 Tk eee 70 | 14,160 

19205. 252 85 | 16,292 


351, 748 
301, 824 
254, 796 
299, 580 
236, 487 


268, 054 
281, 652 
201, 154 
122) 953 

75, 730 


42,511 
15, 264 
7, 362 
6, 394 


170, 441 
231, 214 
197,177 
370, 033 


514, 342 
174, 427 
89) 649 


Beef 
and its 

a prod- 

ee 
* Beef 

oils— total, 
oleo oil. | tow. | os far as 

ascer- 

tain- 

able.! 

1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 
= a tere Sr 7,469 | 33,449 
SA nase 13,215 | 40,200 
ean ras 43, 70, 865 
Oe ia ee 27,578 | 54,532 
ie ee 78, 994 | 114, 821 
ore ae i: 218, 710 
30,276 | 48,745 | 225,626 
50,482 | 91,608 | 411, 798 
102,039 | 56,977 | 507,177 
139,373 | 86,082 | 637, 268 
156,925 | 59,893 | 622,843 
170,530 | 66,356 | 448, 024 
99,892 | 24,476 | 281,576 
161,651 | 77,167 | 705, 105 
138,546 | 34,066 | 595, 255 
126,010 | 27,369 | 546, 055 
165,184 | 76,924 | 663, 147 
145,228 | 63,537 | 575, 875 
209,658 | 97,567 | 732,885 
195, 337 | 127,858 | 689, 752 
212,541 | 91,398 | 579,303 
179,985 | 53,333 | 418,844 
126,092 | 29,380 | 286, 296 
138,697 | 29,813 | 265, 924 
126,467 | 39,451 | 233,925 
92,850 | 30,586 | 170, 208 
97,017 | 15,813 | 151, 212 
80,482 | 20,240 | 394,981 
102,646 | 16,289 | 457,556 
67,110} 15,209 | 423,674 
56, 603 5,015 | 600, 132 
69, 106 4,223 | 792, 793 
75,585 | 38,954 , 432 
74,368 | 20,692 | 268,317 


361, 211 
250, 419 


216, 572 
227, 653 
2147 183 
194) 949 
203, 459 


537, 213 
596, 796 
185, 247 


141,821 
166. 427 
149, 506 
52” 355 
40, 032 


45, 729 
56, 321 
53, 749 
45, 543 


45, 656 
63, 461 
46, 993 


33, 222 
36, 672 


34/114 
33,709 


1 Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, oleo oil, oleomargarine, tallow, and stearin from animal fats. 
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TABLE 387.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1920—Continued. 


J | | 
Packing-house products. 
Corn- 

Corn A Cotton 

| Pork and and corn Glucose pa | seed oil- 

Year ending its prod- Apples, meal (in atten and and: --| cake 
June 30— Pork— | ucts— Lard | fresh. | terms * | grape oil | 20d oik 

il total, as com- , Of | sugar. | core, | cake- 

*. | -faras pounds. | | grain). | TTipAl meal. 

} | ascertain- 5; 
| able.t | 

1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 

Average: pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | barrels. bushels. pounds. | pownds. pounds. pounds. 
1852-1856...) 33,355 105.3900 |. sans-as | 37 7, 123 | 1,110, 498 |.-..-.--- |-----00e > See 
dept | rts | eas [onnn | ato abo | geass on 
1967-1371,. | 53,579 | -,128,249 | o.2.- 2. |...- 2. Pe og TT ee Be es se oe 
1872-1876... .| 194,198 | 568,029 |.-........ |; 133 | 38,561 | 1,248 805 |oo22 22212 egies ns 3 eee SBE -3 
1877-1881... .| 331, 458 | 1,075,793 |.--....... 510 | 88,190 | 1,738,892 |-- 22-2... [creetets ceseeeeees 
1882-1886... .| 263,425 | 739,456 |....2..... 402 | 49,992 | 1,968,178 | 4,474 |........|..-.0-0--- 
1887-1891... .| 381,389 | 936,248 |.......... 523 | 54,606 | 2439 650 | 27,686 |........|..-....... 
1892-1896... .| 451,547 | 1,052,134 |....2..... 521 } 63,980 } 2,736,655 | 125,574 |- 1.2} oe 
1897-1901... .| 652,418 | 1,528,139 | 21,792 780 | 192,531 | 3, 447,910 | 209,280 |._...... 1,005, 100 
1902-1906. . .| 592,131 | 1, 242,13 52,954 1,369 74,615 3,632,268 | 154,867 21,888 | 1/066, 790 
1907-1911...| 519,746 | 1,028,997 75,765 1,226 56, 568 4,004,770 | 145,065 | 61,733 989, 738 
1912-1916. .| 487,056 | 1,109,488 | 62,221 1,786 | 38,774 4,469,202 | 183,141 54,361 | 1,151,609 
23, 360 884 | 181,405 | 3,359,062 | 204,210 | 12,703 | 1,258,687 
36, 202 460 | 28,029 | 3,528,975 | 130,420 | 14,740 | 1,050, 466 


152,769 | 14015! ” 820/349 
| 175,251 | 247171 | 1,251 908 


| 
' 
| 
} 
: 
! 
| 
| 
6: | 189,656 | 48,421 | 1,110,835 
518,217 | 151,629 | 56, 809 
8 
| 
| 


? 

? ? | 
064 | 3,816,999 | 129,687 | 66,128 | 929,287 
75, 183 896 | 37,665 | 4,447,985 | 112,225 | 53/234 | 1, 233, 750 
74, 557 922 38,128 | 3,206,708 | 149,820 | 49,109 | "640; Gs9 
73,754 | 1,721 | 65,615 | 4,033,941 | 181,963 | 83,385 | 804, 597 
Vee ae 532, 256 | 1,071,952 62,523 | 1,456 | 41,797 | 5,535,125 | 171,156 | 72, 490 | 1,293” 690 
BAR coe -- | 599-025 984,697 | 67,457 | 2,150 | 50,780 | 4,562,296 | 200,149 | 76, 263 | 1,128,092 
TT: score espe aa 481,458 | 921,913 58,304 | 1,507 10,726 | 4,760,941 | 199,531 | 59,031 | °799, 97 
(OSS: | 475, 532 | 1,106, 180 69,981 | 2,352 | 50,668 | 4,403,578 | 158,463 | 45,026 1, 479, 065 
OT a ee | 427,011 | 1,462,697 | 52,843 | 1,466 | 39,897 | 3,084,070 | 186, 406 | 18,996 | 1,057) 292 
a Ae | 444,770 | 1,501,948 | 56,359 | 1,740 66,753 | 3,088,081 | 214,973 | 15,758 | 1,150, 160 
clu tgett Besos eee | 392,506 | 1,692,124 31, 278 635 | 49,073 | 2,320,512 | 97,858 458 44, 681 

Calendar year:- ; | : } 

AGIB oe 548,818 | 2,251,033 | 43,977 580 | 47,059 | 2,118,175 | 57,332 | 69 11, 667 
PAD o>... 760,902 | 2}638,721 | 124,963} 1,712 | 16,002 | 3,367,678 | 255,618 964 | 628, 133 
ee | 612, 250 | 1,536,894 | 32,051) 1,798 | 21,230 3,179, 313 | 162) 496 131 | 340, 048 


1 Includes canned, fresh, salted or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 
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Tas.e 387.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1920—Continued. 


| | Oils, 


| 
* = eta- 
ear ending e= 
June 39 Prunes. Hops. | ootton- Wheat. 


Average: 


ely Bay 3 geet A (ete a 
peitpaliey eddie os Beers = 
TR77-1881 = --| -- se oe 


332, 465 
243, 117 
203, 574 


34, 119 132,579 
Calendar year: 
rule eee 111,177 208, 857 
1914 ee ae 148, 086 267, 111 
1920-L 0) ORS | 218, 287 307, 630 
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TABLE 388.—Jmports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1920. 


(Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
lacking, either there were no imports or they were not separately classified for publication. ‘‘Silk’’ 
includes, prior to 1881, only ‘‘Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon;”’ in 188i and 1882 are included this 
item and ‘Silk waste;”’ after 1882, both these items and “‘ Silk cocoons.” From ‘‘Cocoa and chocolate”’ 
are omitted in 1860, 1861, and 1872 to 1881, small quantities of chocolate, the official returns for which 
were given only in value. “Jute and jute butts’’ includes in 1858 and 1859 an unknown quantity of 
“Sisal grass, coir, etc.,’”? and in 1865-1868 an unknown quantity of ‘‘Hemp.’’ Cattle hides are included 
in ‘‘ Hides.and skins other than cattle and goat’’ in 1895-1897. Olive oil for table use includes in 1862-1864 


’ 


and 1885-1905 all olive oil. Sisal grass includes in 1884-1890 ‘“‘Other vegetable substances.’?’ Hemp 
includes in 1885-1888 all substitutes for hemp. ] 
{In round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 
| 
| Cocoa | Oats, 
weit endian | Al- preols and includ- 
Tone aaa Cheese.| Silk. | Wool. | monds. wine | Choco- | Coffee Corn ing |Wheat. 
fees late oat- 
| ; | total meal 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,006 
Average: pounds. \pownds. | pounds. \pounds. \pounds.| pounds.| pounds. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
1852-1856...| 1,054 |........ 19,067 | 3,461 |........ 2,487 | 196,583 |........ Bean 2 Se 2,122 
1857-1860...} 1j3781|-...5.-. fs eee 3,258) 42... 3,064): ©216, 235 |.....-.. ‘ee 2,617 
P1866: 22-8 |. SE DASTH Ti, S55. 02, ABS T1248 55D |S). es a ee | eee 
1867-1871...|..-...-- 6382 SF) Rae ete 2,361 3,503 | 248,726 fo | ee 3 1, 296 
PST2St8765-2\e4. ==. 7A es es | Bs 4,951 | 4,857 | 307,007 57] 1515] 1,308 
RET ya1881-.<|_2. $23.2 1, 922)| 627440) 2 oes 12,403 | 6,315 384,282 42} 1126 871 
1882-1886...|........ 4,673 | 83,294 |.....2.. 17,552 | 11,568 529,579 Oe 507 
1887-1891...| 8,335 | 6,564 | 117,764] 5,861 | 21,434 | 18,322 509,368 15 118 339 
1892-1896...| 9,650] 8,383 | 162,640 | 7,488 | 26,470 | 25,475 597,484 8 105 | 1,629 
1897-1901... .| 12,589 | 10,962 | 163,979 | 7,361 | 24,380) 38,209 816,570 4| 54| 1,274 
1902-1906. ..| 22,166 | 17,188 | 193,656 | 10,921 | 27,647 | 70,901 980,119 20 94 873 
1907-1911...| 37,663 | 22,143 | 199,563 | 15,297 | 29,351 | 113,673 | 934,533 92 |1 1,650 286 
1912-1916... .| 47,988 | 33, 295,851 | 17,130 | 29,256 | 182,395 | 1,013,931 | 5,686 |15,383 | 2,321 
47,620 | 854,871 5 32 | 600 
52,879 | 1,091,004 | 18 39 119 
65,047 | 915,086 41 150 | 1,077 
75,071 | 995,043 17 184 7 
77,383 | 1,047,793 15 56 | 3,103 
84,127 | 851,669 | 10 40 58 
97, 060 985, 321 11 91 375 
86,605 | 890, 640 20 383 342 
132,661 | 1,049, 869 258 | 6,692 | 41 
111,071 | 871,470 118 } 11,035 164 
140,971 | $75,367 52| 1107 509 
148,786 | 885,201 53 |12,622| 2,699 
143,510 | 863,131! 903 | 1724! 798 
179,364 | 1,001,528 | 12,367 122,274 | 1,979 
194, 734 | 1,118,691 | 9,898 | 1631 | 426 
245,579 | 1,201,104 | 5,208] 1665 | 5,703 
340, 483 | 1,319,871 | 2,267] 1762} 24,139 
3997312 | 171437891 | 3/196 |12,591 | 287177 
360,015 | 1,052,202 | 1,990 11,444 | 17,036 
392,365 | 1,333,564 | 11,213 | 1609] 7,911 
344,986 | 1,297,439 | 7,784 |16,728 | 35,809 
rrclud. Un Jut 
Yearending | ecte - - uve, | Licorice 
Fonsaeee | Whett ing | Rlaye | manu.) Fiax. Hemp. | Hops. | andjute| “ico 
* | wheat fe Mace: | butts. 
flour : | 
| 
; | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Average: | barrels. | bushels. bushels. | pounds. long tons. long tons.| pounds. \long tons.| pounds. 
411 |. 4,178|.. 1,133 |. 5,044 1 | 2 ee ae 3. | Boe 
3,3 eee | Pat BET | nae ont god, 15S Ine hy A Sees f. 17 1,373 
Te as Se oes ee a Ge 2d Bie be ee eo ge eh 3 1, 888 
ios | pi, ibe e AE es ee Baap a hepa is | Pasa 
74| 1,680] 2,915] 8,886 4 vai Paes se Ay eae ee 
7 | 906 | 1,224] 7,871 4 C7 ee oe 
2 | 517} 1,541 | 13,672 6 31 | 1,619 a |Soeeceree : 
3 | 352 1,833 | 21,640 g 37 7,772 105 59, 275 
1| 1,634] 1,181] 25,871 7 3 aa 84 ; 
1| 1,280 404 | 16,958 7 4| 2,382 94 | 87,476 
27 993 234 | 33, 805 9 5| 5,206 102 543 
93 706 | 3,249] 42,813 10 6| 6,770 100 | 96,111 
150 | 2,996] 9,227] 55,556 9 7| 5,839 105 | 80,459 
— ————  ————_—_—_——_—_———_————e ee = a 


1 Does not include oatmeal, 
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TaBLEe 388.—Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1920—Continued. 


Tea. 


103, 364 
151,315 


134,418 


| Un- 
: 7 lud- ut 
Year ending Wheat | 1° Flax- | manu- : 
June 30— | flour ear epee seed. |facturea| Fl@x- | Hemp. | Hops augjuie 
flour tobacco. 
| 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
| barrels. | bushels. | bushels. | pownds. |long tons.|\long tons.| pounds. \long tons. 
| eR RE © 1! 603] 1,632 | 26,851 7| 4| 2,607 103 
pL! 5) ER Ee 15 ~() 121 477 | 29,429 8 | 6 2, 805 129 
1}; 1,080 129 | 34,017 8 | 5 6,013 80 
47 218 213 | 31,163 10 6 2, 758 97 
41 | 3,286 296 | 33, 288 8 4| 4,339 98 
45 262 52 | 41,126 9 | 5 | 10,114 104 
48 590 90; 40,899 9 9 6, 212 104 
40 520 57 | 35,005 10 6 8, 493 108 
92 457 594 | 43,123 10 5 7,387 157 
145 816 5,002 | 46, 853 13 6 3, 201 68 
142 | 1,147] 10,499] 48,203 8 5| 8,558 65 
159 3,414] 6,842 | 54,740 11 5 | 2,991 101 
108 | 1,282 | 5,294) 67,977 12 | 8| 8,494 125 
90 | 2,384; 8,653) 61,175 “10 | 9; 5,382 106 
| 
64 715 | 10,666 | 45, 809 | 5 | 5 | 11,651 83 
330 | 7,188| 14,679] 48,078 7 7 676 108 
175 | 24,925 | 12,394) 49,105 8 10 237 113 
675 | 31,215 | 13,367] 86,991 6 7 121 78 
| 
167 | 17,788 | 12,974 | 90,977 8 4 77 71 
17 7,986 | 14,036} 85,986 4) 2 467 62 
801 | 39,412 | 24,641 | 82,221 7 8| 5,949 96 
l 
pert 6° [Rice and 3 
= ae. ive oil, ‘ Tice flour, A ugar, 
SAS ne Manila. IMolassés. for table yee Potatoes. ricemeal, ae w and 
e use. c and bro-| 8'SS- | refined. 
ken rice. 
1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Average: \long tons. gallons. | gallons. | pounds. | bushels. | pownds. \long tons.| pounds. 
1852-1856. ...- 12 | 5 ASO fee eee = Pe lO SRY | t PAO Te ee eee eee 479,374 
15 7-1epie AL ah. es FIOH {E20 LEN Oh Bata A ESR eS le SRR | Oe 691, 324 
1862-1866. .... 16 | 34,263 70, 893 1| 672,637 
eyo: eee ee 53,322 52, SoA OS |. Cae 1,138,465 
A872-R7G>.% Sales. c- 2: 44,815 42, SOAs ot J. 555 1,614, 055 
1877-1881" 2 27: 2 Sat 32, 639 62, 615")! -3 4. 22 1, 760, 508 
LSS2-IRRG ok ln nba 35, O20) bana 5 21 Fees (A Ml eee Bese 2,458, 490 
1887-3891 ~... cf. E.-'. 22 30, 543 156, 859 40 | 3,003, 284 
1892-1896..... 47 | 15,475 160, 808 50 | 3,827, 799 
1897-1901. ...- 47 | 6,321 165, 232 70 | 3,916,434 
1902-1906..... 61 | 17,192 1,783 150, 914 97 |. 3,721, 782 
1907-1911..... 67 | 24,147| 3,897 215, 892 102 | 3, 997, 156 
1912-1916... ... 64 54,144 | 6,042 | 250, 775 180 | 4,993, 125 
Hagiee 2 PET HE 44, 11,453 117, 200 70 | 3,975,006 
17 ee SEIT 56| 14,391] 1,339 157, 659 $0 | 3,031, 916 
i eee eee marr se 62 17,240 1,494 169, 656 87 | 4,216,108 
gh ee eee as 66 18, 829 1,714 154, 222 109 | 3,700,624 
1905.01, 1. 220k 62 | 19,4781 1,923 106, 484 100 | 3,680,933 
1903. ..4. tis 59 16,021 | 2,447 166, 548 98 | 3,979,331 
WO ac Sieh seem = 55 | 24,631 3,450 209, 603 99 | 4,391, 840 
1908-223 ececescc= 52 | 18,883 3,799 212, 783 104 | 3,371, 997 
(ee Oe SEE 62 | 22,093] 4,129 222, 900 91 | 4,189,421 
iT ee ee ae 93 | 31,292 | 3,702 225,401 100 | 4,094, 546 
aes 7 23, 838 4, 406 208, 775 118 | 3,937,978 
i nine 8 Sa 69 | 28,828] 4,837 190, 063 114 | 4,104,618 
HOS Ae 74 | 33,927 | - 5, 222, 104 154 | 4,740,041 
Poise xe ok OE 25 50) 51,410! 6, 300, 195 216 | 5,066, 822 
Cs ee 51 | 70,840] 6, 277,191 186 | 5,420, 982 
Teil te oe ne 79 | 85,717| 7, 264, 324 229 | 5,633, 162 
ee Ee Se es 77 | 110, 238 4; 216, 049 143 | 5,332, 746 
i Ce co ee 86 | 130,731 | 2, 456, 059 150 | 4,903, 327 
Calendar year: 
ie A ee 79 | 141,339 558, 048 152 | 5,170, 976 
POIG Sab oo 69 | 120,156 | 9,024 174, 596 145 | 7,023,620 
yO SANS 67 | 160,208 | 4,079 142,951 181 | 8,073, 760 


1 Less than 506 


90) 247 


et oe ale 


— ee 


—eE— 
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TABLE 388.—Jmports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1920—Continued. 


Plums | | 
Year ending June 30— Beeswax.| Onions. and Raisins. |Currants.| Dates. Figs. 
prunes. | | 
| 
| 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Average: pounds. bushels. pounds. | pounds. | pounds. pounds. pounds. 
Peet WOOL . cast anciccacccwst's 129) |p aesastese 60, 238 1 hG7 Ly SBS e SSS ies ae 9, 784 
1892-1806. = Sisceceregrecewmene 28Gi 2 cSsaeae 12, 406 17,746 34,398 14,914 10; 117 
TOF E10 hehe Bele See ee 265 628 561 7,670 27,520 15,654 8, 920 
1 457 924 564 7,345 35, 457 25,649 14) 335 
1 846 11037 1 sae 20 5,283 | 35,259] 26,059 19, 848 
1, 406 O97. UTS | 2,845 | 30,350] 29,922 16, 564 
214 774 746 3, 861 16,049 20,014 9,934 
409 796 522 6,684} 36,239] 21,681 11, 087 
489 926 634 6,716 | 33,878 | 43,815 16, 482 
425 1,171 494 6,868 | 38,348 | 21,058 13,178 
374 856 672 4,042] 21,743] 19,257 13, 364 
588 873 497} 12,415] 37,078 | 22,436 17, 562 
917 1,126 323 3,967 38,393 31,271 24, 346 
672 1,275 335 97132 | 38,653 | 24,058 18, 837 
765 575 296 5, 794 32,482 21,869 15, 236 
972 151024; [x33 - SSE 5,043 | 33,326 | 22,694 17, 362 
903 net oe eee 2,479 | 33,440] 29,505 23, 460 
1,077 14436. ootos - 3,256] 33,151} 25,208 18, 765 
829 180i). soceeas. 2,580 30,844 34,305 16,838 
1,412 PSS. eee 4,555] 32,033 | 34,074 19, 285 
1,565 S20r 2 12eee et 2,809 | 30,351 | 24,949 20, 780 
2,146 BIG). i550 1,024} 25,373 | 31,075 7, 153 
2,686 SE ee A 1,850] 10,477} 25,485 16, 480 
1,827 TAR} Gs) aes a $44 5,168 5,573 10, 473 
1,558 712) SE) eS 4 ee 100 5,091 10, 721 11,775 
2,384 TAI oJ LAE 1,567] 14,852] 36,921 25,359 
4,143 S150]: Aisi 46,039 | 55,832 | 32,347 31, 437 


Hides and skins, other than 


furs. Macaroni, 
verml- 


Year ending June 30— Other eet areas Lemons. | Oranges. | Walnuts, 
than cat-| prepara- 
Cattle. | Goat. | ‘tieand | tions. 
goat. 
1,000 1,000 1, 000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Average pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. 


Ze: 
Ug SC ULE ee ee ee | bn a 68, 053 SEE Gh aoe seat ak [Se ten lela ah a a cemraca|erawcsseee 


woos 99068: 1.80087 TT ET) 126,995 | 93,675 | 115,952 |........-- 158, 1684|.' 41,105 (0.0... 510 
1ogpaoties 124041 178,682 | 94,330 | 143,351 | 99,724 | 153/343) 12,344 | 30, 981 
POIDIONGS to cone 313,508 | 88,711 | 188,388 | 83,838 {11487528 | 19) 941 34) 275 

Cr ees 2 ee 129,175 | 73,746 | 77,990 |.......... 148°5154|,! 50,333). 9701. __. 


164, 075 52, Eo Re eee 


Det wee 208 FT oe I 148,628 | 88,039 | 89,458}... 1. 2... 
152,004 | 56,872| 12, 363 


131,644 | 85,114 | 102,340| 28, 788 
85,370 | 86,339 | 103,025| 40,224] 171,923] 35,893 23) 671 
113,177 | 97,804 | 126,894 | 53,441] 139/084 | 28,881 21, 684 


156,155 | 111,097 | 158,045 | 77,926 | 138,717] 31,134} 24,917 
134,671 | 101,202 | 135,111] 87,721 | 157,860 | 21,267] 32/598 
98,353 | 63,641 | 120,771| 97,234 | 178,490| 18,397] 28,887 
192/252 | 104,048 | 148,254] 85,114 | 135,184| 8,436] 26,158 
Se eae 318,004 | 115,845 | 174,771 | 113,773 | 160,215| 4,676| 33,641 


Peers hE) Ss. 150,128 | 86,914 | 137,850| 114,779 | 134,969 7, 672 33, 619 
i 2 ae 251,013 | 95,341 | 191,415 | 108,231 | 145,639 7,629} 37,214 
con a ae 268,042 | 96,250 | 207,904] 106,501] 151,416] 12,253 26, 662 


~ be eS ee 979, 963 | © SE FEO 196; 548) 126, 199 f._ 5... |e eceeel 737, 198 
een skeet k TA gotsat | 66-5474) 137,490 56,549 [oe col tec) BB ade 
ie isin RS 434,178 | 100,657 | 208,835 | 21,790 |..........|..--.-..-.| 36,859 
ene ie Sc 386,600 | 105,640 | 207,967 WY 6 i ete ed BO Me Bae 8 
eee Seen CE oe, 267,500 | 66,933 | 98,084 (ly Sees ee I RR |e tie Sc 
eeeeeenees BO) dr wits 221,051 | 62,364 | 78,476 rT Wetec om Se Chee ea) 13, O11 
dak lg al ei a 407, 282 | 133,657 | 203,897 903 tees Ste | Fes ae si. 406 

= ar ae el ee 275,325 | 80,205 | 154,710 iy SER, Sins ian rt ramen aC 


1 Two years, 1912-15. 
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TaBLE 389.—Exrports and imports of selected forest products, 1852-1920. 


{Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
lacking, either there were no exports or imports, or they were not separately classified for publication.] 


Domestic exports. imports. 
| 
Lumber. al 
| 
Year ending Tim- 
June 30— Spirits] ber, 
Boaresy Rosin. | of tur- hewn 
eals, pentine.| an 
and Graves. sawed. 
jplanks.1 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | i.000 | ae 
Average: M feet. \number.\barrels.\gallons. M feet 
1851-1856. - - bt sa $52 |1.89369 |.. 2.525 
1857-1861... pe) Fe a 664 | 2,735 |-.2-2:. 
1862-1866. . . Bil) eee 69 202) |\...3-ee6 
1867-1871. . - ISO 282. babe) 492 | Pe 695.1 Scere a. 
1872-1876. . - 27 ee BAG | So ceee = 210 
1877-1881... - BU) ae Se ee 7,139 220 
1882-1886. . . A344 55.--5 5 1,290 | 9,302 164 
1887-1891. - - 7S | i a a 1, 534 | 10,794 296 
1892-1896... HIGs| poe ches 2,006 | 14,259] 336 
1897-1901. . | G7 ee ees 2,478 | 18,349 491 
1902-1906...; 212) 51,234 | 2,453 | 16,927| 556 
1907-1911. ..| 1,649 | 56,182 | 2,256 | 16, 659 521 
1912-1916. . -| 1,914 | 65,431 | 2,128 | "5, 674 353 
2,821 | 20,241 590 
2, 536 | 19,178 477 
2,386 | 16,379 570 
2,585 | 17, 203 604 
2,310 | 15,895 | 533 
2,439 | 15,981 595 | 1, 669 
2,561 | 15,855] 640 | 3, 138 
2,713 | 19,533 522 | 2,814 
2,170 | 17,502] 419 | 1,990 
2,144 | 15, 588 491 | 3,007 
2,190 | 14,818 532 | 3,726 
2,474 | 19,599| 438 | 2,155 
2,806 | 21,094 512 | 3,709 
2,418 | 18, 901 441 | 3,477 
1,372 | 9,464 174 | 3,729 
1,571} 9,310 201 | 4,574 
1,639 | 8,842 184 | 6, 885 
1,071 | 5,095 106 | 3, 638 
Calendar year: | 
1918S esc | 1,024 | 53,374} 779] 3,717 75 | 3,474 
1919........| 1,311 | 81,658 | 1,210 | 10,672] 183 | 2,694 
1920.....-..| 1,551 | 82,584 | 1,164 | 9,458 171 | 3,833 


1 Including “‘ Joists and scantling’’ prior to 1884. 
3 Includes “ Gutta-percha”’ only for 1867. 
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TaBLE 390.—Trade of the United States with Hawaii and Porto Rico in selected domestic 
: farm products, 1918-1920. 
[These shipments are not included in the domestic exports from or imports into the United States.] 
SHIPMENTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Hawaii. | Porto Rico. 
Article. Year ending Dec. 31— 
= 5 - - 
1918 1919 1920 1918 1919 1920 
| 

Beans and dried 

SS eee bushels. - 8, 539 10, 558 17,142 207, 422 363, 738 , 495, 385 
Panry products, .pormds.. 3,575,998 | 5,054,231 | 6,045,552 | 5,584,422] 5,3927805| 9,272 439 

= Ly aper se eee do...-| 7,565,857 | 15,575,417} 17, 192, 467 | 82,263, 122 |163, 949, 679 | 153, 820, 633 

Bucs r,Tefined.......- Noe 176,011} 1,102,075 | 27920, 531 194, 926 $06,282 | 3, 862,45 
To , unmanufactured 

* ak a eee porinidsbe Saas. es ee es, Se 2) a aS) 798 $03,638 | 7,391,691 

SHIPMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

> cL a DR DR | 
Gaffer 22... ---pounds..| 4,485, $43 3, 144, 351 1, 885, 703 292, 879 667,318 418,127 
Grapefruit........-2 ON REE OTE ER ROSACT COS ap pen. 445, 083 401, 174 412, 644 
Molasses and sirup.gallons..| 12,492,091 9, 882, 567 “12; 126, 132 | 14, 071, 657 | 15, 554, 493 | 20,770, 640 
OFATIBCS .< .. 620 c0rs oe See eae bm mrt eer "509, 020 "355, 226 256, 387 
iS) OT eee oe cary 1,009,749,843 |1,158,904,433 |1,099,627,131 |801, 329} 419 |728, 391, 059 | 826, 108, 162 
To , unmanufactured 

Se 6 5 eee pounds... 20, 643 Bd, OBE Ties a eoscee 15, 620, 562 | 18, 467,967 | 17,990, 5i2 


TaBLe 391.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 


1918-1920. 
Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Article and country to which - 
consigned. Year ending Dec. 31— 


ANIMAL MATTER. 


Cattle r 
PNY Sa ipoe Sree Re eo eee. || SER ee OY eo 
ETE oc eee See eee 4 
eu ee eee eee .3 
oor = Tpit stage t 
ni i Om. a eee ee el. eee | _) eee ei! 
Other countries................. 4 
2D Sp oa 0 
Horses:— 
Log eS LS Se ee | See ee ee 4 ar 
Craigs. 2) SEAM EA: . 0 43.2 
Coby Bl A St. 7 15.3 
1 eee eee Ce .6 22.9 
United Kingdom............... ES 2.5 
Other countries................. 8 9.4 
ii: , eee ee ee ee eee 105.0 
Butter: 7 
Belpsuia 63.2... el 40, 000 5, 214, 778 x: 3 29.8 
ET 7 ee ee rT 12,518 855, 150 1 ES 4.9 
Central American States and 
British Honduras. ............ 521, 152 2.0 1.9 4.9 
ee a er eI 313, 615 1.2 1.2 4.6 
United Kingdom............... 22,250,115 | 21,817, 613 84.9} 63.1 TOME: 
Jae 2,970 35, 563 (@) ah ae 
West Indies and Bermuda...... 1,775, 416 2 249° 201 6.8 6.5 16.5 
Other countries................- 1, 278, 629 6, 226, 601 4.8} 18.1 16.9 
TTT Ep Ae a eee es 34, 556, 485 00.0 .0} 100.0 


Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLE 391.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1918-1920—Continued. 


Quantity. 


Article and country to which 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


consigned. 
1918 1919 
ANIMAL MATTER—continued. 

Beef, canned: Pounds. Pounds. 
Wanrip paid PONG s+ 5-- > 542 dee coe en eee eee eee 
United Kingdom... ..........-.- 51,250,973 | 13, 947, 951 
Other countries... <> 2... -=-- 90, 206, 190 39, 919, 376 

Potall: ac abet. 3 =o em pee nee 141.457,163 | 53,867,327 

Beef, fresh: 

SROUPTONE oS anise se teeelat an Be 105, 600 
GRETNA. hoo wise een ee ee 
tally: Men ae. Oe Aen 8, 877, 471 
Netherlands: . - 221... 227492 Gator» 
Ranga. -Soeee hee ae 357, 366 
United tompdom): >=. 466, 080, 785 
Other countries: - =. 275 2... 38, 920, 907 
Maral: See 222 28. Top I Se 
Beef, pickled and other cured: 
PRT pee ae oo eee ee 
Germany ...-.--- 
Netherlands 
Newfoundland and Labrador. - - 
United Kingdom............... 
West Indies and Bermuda....-- 1, 690, 183 
Other countries.<.....--.<----:- 31, 823, 821 
Potale<izecres ies Se oticee: 44, 206, 020 

Oleo oil 
Denmark soc) 362 ast eet ee 30, 000 
rorrmining 207. 58 Siac a ee Sea 
RGTOCCOS one eens ccm son 946, 517 
Neinieriniids ©. 222 ta cee a ee 
WORWRY 3-005 So tno oo de base was Saal et See 
SwedetSt---uRepr 5. ee se 2, 240, 000 
Turkey in Hurope. .:- 52-2222. 6.5 ace enn eee=e 
United Kinedom._-22. 3.22222 57, 783, 111 
Other countries -:.-7-2----22.222 8, 106, 722 21, 563, 254 

Totak>.2.0 2-51 -- 4-aee be. 69, 106, 350 75, 585, 164 

Lard compounds: | 

SL es 2 ee eee | 8, 608, 423 8, 611, 137 
MEXICO. 62 635-3552 246ibeo wep as - 6, 886, 888 4, 620, 050 
United Kingdom................ 4, 345, 867 62, 739, 201 
Oihier comntries <=" 25 * 24, 136, 232 48, 992, 562 


| 24,454,474 | 34,253,197 
| 16,101,208} 15,956,981 
Rh eres 39, 039, 883 
| 98,496, 402 | 178,431,224 
=ceee aus Bea RS cere 
| 98,079,060 | 48,128,149 


1, 680, 601 

United Kingdom..-............- | 789,253,478 
Other countries................. 9, 278. 843 
Total. ..:.) 2352-25 -2Q5 26 -<2- 1, 104, 788, 081 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 


43,977,410 | 124,962,950 
67,444,015 | 90,823, 427 


5, 247, 646 


23,766, 000 


35, 205, 492 
26, 159, 680 

211, 447 
15, 922, 196 

86, 537 
5, 699, 488 
6, 364, 308 


89, 649, 148 


6, 879, 030 


74, 368, 344 


6, 918, 040 
6, 217, 160 
4) 008, 562 
14; 907; 696 


32,051, 458 


35, 086, 345 
12° 473, 768 
21, 190, 518 
6, 642, 344 
25, 040, 866 
76, 035, 297 
18,844,911 
61, 759, 267 
6, 760, 290 
17, 410, 673 


344, 555, 982 


10,875, 311 


| Per cent of total. 


| Year ending Dec. 31— 
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TaBLE 391.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 


1918—1920—Continued. 


Quantity. | Per cent of total. 
| 
Article and country to which = : a | : we 
consigned. Year ending Dec. 31 | Year ending Dec. 31 
1918 1919 1920 1918 |. 1919 1920 
ANIMAL MATTER—Ccontinued. 
Hams and shoulders, cured: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, PittNecPacha Pact 
Blame eee. ook dtc BHR os 5,853,423 | 30,054,740 6,596, 959 4 5.0 3.6 
Canddag otis...) {Sub Ds = 11, 112, 784 7, 457, 307 6, 354.128 2.1 1.2 3.4 
Cine Le eis ee ee 8, 707, 061 9,863,103 | 15,612,342 1.6 1.7 8.4 
Hiram CRMs ss yas2 eck SOU. Set ot. - 30,336,829 | 103,201,727} 26,209, 164 5.6 | 17:3 14.1 
Tay ee. ok AAT OTT. 7,102,044 | 65,245, 793 3, 236, 225 1.3| 10.9 1.7 
United Kingdom....) 55. a.2.. 470, 415,228 | 338,028,382 | 116, 256,553 87.6 56.6 62.8 
OLDER COUTTICS. owe ecw eciee ees} 3,685, 672 42,944, 611 10, 981, 384 =f 7.3 6.0 
US Ee ee eee 537,213,041 | 596,795,663 | 185,246,755 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
| | 
116, 784,152 | 155,802,228 | 55,021,415| 21.3] 20.5 9.0 
2, 478, 926 5,090,459 | 12, 730, 298 5 7 2.1 
46, 008, 414 44,766, 460 65, 720, 975 8.4 5.9 10.7 
75,000 |. 33,805, 333 6,329,275); (1) 4. 4 1.0 
1, 339, 946 2, 407, 180 2, 897, 992 “9 53 5 
35,841,676 | 96,296,935 | 48, 755, 791 GF: |b 2 1D 8.0 
ae dee Uc abeee SL |: .. seen S: 39, 495,017 | 127,836,008 |........ 5.2 20.9 
1, 145, 112 2,463,197 | 23,153, 676 2 53 3.8 
15, 452, 095 7,134,448 | 17, 302, 006 2.8 .9 2.8 
Vie e. 21 en 228 ...|. LL eB: 68, 596,924 | 91,297, 867 |........ 9.0 14.9 
1,080, 095 | 944, 742 2, 413, 735 S, sl .4 
560,295 | 24, 483, 937 5,000, 274 a! 3:2 .8 
12,609, 344 | 32, 247, 743 1, 912, 574 2.3 4.2 ag 
309, 987, 044 | 219,306,542 | 128,771,843 | 56.5] 28.8 21.0 
5,455,802 | 28,360,466 | 23, 106, 222 1.0 3.8 3.8 
548,817,901 | 760,901,611 | 612,249,951 | 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 
Bess eee ee 5, 445, 681 497/480) |. 2225 -|- S284 2a 
Petes 3) Sor 950, 837 118, 684.) . so33 See 4.1 ae) 
ee See 9,313, 883 2,998,410 ]........] 40.6 12.9 
INOD Weare: 4 -Bgees 3) ROE LIA | 56. ek 1, 653, 325 1, 88a; OL: 22... -- 7.2 8.1 
United Kingdom.............--- 5, 433, 851 2,000,074 | 14,255,712] 86.2 8.7 61.3 
Other countries..............--- 873, 313 3, 593, 337 3,481,968} 13.8] 15.7 15.1 
Wotwiee2? ests. ==: ae be elas AL 6,307, 164 22, 957, 137 23, 238, 071 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 
Pork, pickled: 
BritishyGuianga. .....1 Bat sk... 1, 040, 430 205, 700 901, 185 2.8 -6 2.3 
pei@tnnda ook t LA Ee 14, 708, 735 8,372,796 | 15,480,971] 40.1] 24.5 40.0 
COD PAR eo ane et eae a 7,659, 439 6, 560, 984 4,775,388 |. 20.9| 19.2 12.3 
ati 4.8.92...) J. RA S| 739, 655 464, 678 988, 996 2.0 1.4 25 
Newfoundland and Labrador .. 6, 303, 799 4, 833, 214 4,848 954 17.2 14,2 1255 
EAP SEREL ee IE iar wrareerchorerererers 135, 720 124, 683 240, 872 4 4 -6 
United Kingdom................ 2,102, 744 3,378, 871 1, 902, 869 5.7 9.9 4.9 
OTRO COU ETIOS sen emcees nox 3, 981, 138 10, 172, 949 9, 569, 606 10.9 29. 8 24.9 
Mota 1s 5h2 es LEER ALG GL 36, 671, 660 34, 113, 875 38, 708, 841 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 
Cotton: / 
JAUS PIAS EDS AIY wperatemea nee sashes tenes tasins 48, 609, 352 2'2,880, 580 |..:....- 14 al 
Belpiame se seach... shessett|-05.-.ahsewet. 81, 894,621 | 100,905,512 |......-.- 2.4 3.1 
Canada 148,561,448 | 83,405,725 | 110,328,914 7.0 2.5 3.5 
France... 289, 714,337 | 398,168,968] 334,460,950] 13.7] 11.8 10.5 
Gonmarigeerd. 3.5222) 2b 3G. 2. .|o2d See eee 77,914,351 | 376,071, 268 |........ Pe 11.8 
Italy 194, 528,036 | 280,849,977 | 282, 851, 308 9.2 8.3 8.9 
Japan 299,728,224 | 440,520,341 | 335,934,543] 14.2] 13.1 10.6 
Mexico 1, 992, 554 345,852} 23, 970, 192 RS Ro £8 
INT Tio aac CSR Sa, eaten (eee Fees Goh 105, 261, 030 44, 457, 873 |.....--- Bees 1.4 
RUSSIAS ITO Cas-se2cet aes 2s} Ai et. Bh28 LSDROP ete Sosa nee: baansace Oy Waal Biase 
(ye eS = ea ee eee 122,197,270 | 126,076,028 | 145,027,632 5.8 3.7 4.6 
Swedeneeawen-<.. 42 atedeuet 16,550,343 | 43,099,176 | 44,055,629 <8 153 1.4 
United Kingdom................ 997, 866, 017 |1,619, 088, 787 |1,303, 896,422] 47.1] 48.1 41.0 
Other countries.............-..- 47,036,953 | 62,288,762] 74,472,513 Shit 2.0 233 
MGtallepss even ssa cae ee le: 2, 118,175, 182 |3, 367,677,985 |3, 179,313,336 | 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 
iLess than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 3 Austria, only. 
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TaBLE 391.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 


Article and country to which 


1918-1920—Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 


censiened. Year ending Dec. 31— Year ending Dec. 31— 
1918 1919 1920 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. 
Fruits: 

Apples, dried— P..co| "PLA a Pre! 
Denmark f.t ..-.. MARS 8.7 14.2 10.1 
Rrance! 22.5.2: Mi cist . 5.7 6.6 7.9 
Germany 9.:..--. SRA LAL RRR) feu JONI9. |) AS 258 areas (@) 5 
Netherlands’... .) 220.205. 222]. 2555. SSR” Pp eSaSO ONS? |~ TLL 28S, 225 ie senate 2.0 14.5 
Sweden =.2.2..... Pest. @) 29.6 16.8 
Other countries. ...........-- 85. 6 47.6 50. 2 

Total... os0-. <.sesesesse 2, 200, 483 100.0} 100.0 100.0 

Apples, fresh— Barrels. 

Cc 331, 453 57.2 9. 15.3 
eS Or a a ae ce rE I @) @) 

125, 987 21.7 70.7 69.5 

122, 476 21.1 20.0 15.2 


579, 916 1,712, 367 100.0 
Apricots, dried— Pounds. Pounds. 
Belgium’ --- =: 5s JAE 250 1, 921, 532 3.5 
Canada-.2 -2....: BRR AL 1, 809, 357 724, 844 27°79 
Denmark: .< . 5225 322 eo IR 139, 852 5, 979, 190 9.7 
Fravice: 62.2.2 LSS AS. 365, 100 8, 328, 363 18.4 
Germany _.-.5<} 3-2-2382 = -| 2: Seto oon 30,473 .3 
Netherlands?.::-. Hada +-.|-.i% Re tein oats 1, 140, 230 1.5 
United Kingdom..........-. 1,169,333 | 7,633, 498 43.1 
Other countries. ........-.-.- 1, 778, 314 11, 385, 694 15.6 
Matal.:0.00!..: IRS 22 5, 262, 206 37,143, 824 100.0 
Oranges— Bores. Bores. 
Candida 1s ss2525<t 3 = 827, 529 1, 633, 421 93.3 
Other countries--.-.........- 29, 630 144, 047 6.7 
Totalob.s2252s3 MRSA 857, 159 1, 777, 468 100.0 
Prunes— Pounds. Pounds. ; 
Belgium. :<<<<s0s-s6sess<<- 150 3, 172, 934 2. 2.8 
Canadas 0.00!..: PRR 12, 772, 178 14, 519, 219 13. 19.8 
Denmark sssss sees esesewe 481, 850 12, 206, 192 11. 1.9 
Mrance. 3-222. -2s!sie.2::.-< 746, 459 10, 498, 370 9. 21.5 
Ghrmany 2S... 2b See 15, 758 (@) .4 
WNetierlandst. ..) Jt 120. 5.) ..2 Jee 567, 668 d 3.0 
Sweden j.0.00...t 22. aX. 239 15, 552, 738 14. 2.6 
United Kingdom..-.........- 4, 120, 030 29, 445, 779 27. 37.0 
Other countries..-..........- 4, 767, 206 22, 229, 599 20. 11.0 
Metal. : 5.3. -..i:_ Re RRS 22,888,112 | 108, 208, 257 75,138, 779 00. 100.0 | 


Fruits, canned— 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


Totaled .<sse5shcopssase 5,312,819 | 41,475,622 | 21,514,273 
Glucose and grape sugar: Pounds. Pounds. 

Argentina - 0.52.3 AE AER 1, 793, 900 2, 837, 928. 
British Oceania-.............-... 108, 836 2 1, 869, 237 
Pan R* 2 ccbesosrs} GRU 3, 984, 452 52, 042, 071 25, 420 
Tally AL 2.258. SRS 845, 537 , 909, 980 9, 049, 194 
United Kingdom................ 39, 345,968 | 159,033,298 | 113,643,769 
Other countries. .-........2.2.. 11, 253, 457 35, 070, 620 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1, 811, 083 34, 359, 305 10, 915, 959 
3, 501, 736 7, 116, 317 10, 598, 314 


57, 332, 150 
Bushels. 


162, 496, 168 
Bushels. 


orn— ‘ 
Belgium! 5.5... Rte SSeS 3, 467, 151 ; 
Canada-1-><<ssesdeweszeeez 13, 228, 954 6, 542, 025 E 
Cabert ... O00 LOK EERE 1,074,099 1, 964, 540 1, 893, 793 
Demnatie. sss Sa 334, 711 173, 357 
Germany 222 0 5 See eee eee Seno e enn Caw eee 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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paroducts exported from the United States, 
1918-1920—Continued. 
Quantity. | Per cent of total. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


ti -~ Wabote ed 


} 
1918 1919 1920 
3 : 
VEGETABLE MATTER—continued. } 
Grain and grain products—Contd. | 
Corn. ntinued. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Moexiro: . 3 | 4 -| 2,736, 239 133, 887 770, 814 
Netherlands. ...... : 46, 004 100, 168 423, 604 
United Kingdom... 15, 658, 493 948, 493 2, 706, 805 
Other countries. -.........--. 3, 688, 151 158, 740 332, 822 
Potal-2.£. 1.28 Sb ft 39, 899,091 | 11,192,533 | — 17,761,420 f J 
Wheat— 
Belgians |. 2. 2 oe tS 12, 628, 186 24, 476, 490 20, 665, 729 : 9.5 
@anads:s+<=222 22 252..- 26, 493, 421 1, 421, 613 14, 811, 672 ; 6.8 
France!» -4... 2 Se. 6, 386, 134 27, 590, 718 26, 444, 984 ; 12.1 
REE TB ere = eet ee ce | Vee 2 | Se 8, 246, 213 3.8 
Waly tee ee ~ ee .. 16,337,436 | 38, 264,883 | 32,110, 050 t 14.7 
DRA So a2 2c oe EE, | EES, Itc ceee 10, 141 (4) 
MexiCol-<--2-++. 2... 1, 564 134, 003 299, 211 : Ft 
Netherlands. ....225.22) 2... 2, 236, 354 1, 962, 249 11, 912, 662 : a5 
United Kingdom...........- 43,146,559 | 44,818,552 | 77,368, 545 i 35.4 
Other countries............- | 3 947, 449 9,417,962 | 26, 418, 127 3 12.1 
i ey ae 111,177,103 | 148,086,470 | 218, 287,334 . 100.0 
Barrels. 
623,198 | (1) 1.1 £4 
354, 953 5 ag 1.8 
25, 250 -3] (Q) ail 
15,946 | -@) (Q) <f 
1,389, 990 2. 5.3 7.0 
ROR eee. 369, 165 |........ sy 1.9 
a ee 1,077,675 |........ a 5.4 
361,321 | (2) 1.0 1.8 
4 SVE AEE 192,936 |........| (2) 1.0 
1,410,243 | 18.5 11.4 Toe 
-} OB Fae Se 107, 024 |........) .5 
730, 943 | .5 4.1 3.7 
160, 935 | 9 4. 8 
22 143,469 (1) | 2 aj 
10, 013, 533 3,435,239 | 46.1) 39.5 17.3 
7, 752, 797 , 533, 824 9,455,705 | 35.7| 36.0 47.7 
26, 449,881 | 19,853,992 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 
Pounds. Pounds. | | 
244, 487 823, 665 2 
2, 493, 098 1, 968, 821 Felt) 
United Kingdom................ 12,523,653 | 21,421, 599 83.6 
Other countries................. 5,536,266 | 1, 409, 970 | 5.5 
i. Seely ee a | 3,670,352 | 20,797,504 | 25, 624,055 00.0 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal | 
mseea— | 
Belem 925...) 050! ._ Bee. 7, 824,573 | — 1,188, 800 ES 
io ibe ae EO ee BS ee 200, 605,481 | 247,767,183 72.9 
(nara a Ge eel SE eee 4, 2 ee eS ee 20, 118, 977 5.9 
Mautinrianda. 2) POS hs =|) BGR Be TD [OG AKG foo te le we Ee 
RPWAYc coi oo oo rns) Se oe 9,616, 175 2.8 
Bweden 0:02. Fr |. jf ee A 41, 266, 275 12.1 
United dimiloy eee = | 691, 800 , 080, 536 ES 
Other countries-._.........- 10, 975, 496 14, 058, 036 4.2 
POA ss | ~ 11, 667, 296 340,045,982 | 100.0 00.0 
Linseed or flaxseed— 
POULT OR 2 Le 2 boy io 25, 904, 744 |.....-.. 22.8 11.0 
Denmark P.-E es i ES eae Copp AGRE Sy (i rea 13.0 17.9 
| Eranco! O45) Ne Soe 2 RAE he ey Rae ee 2 ae 
| Netherlands... . 122-2 2.....- BES ee 98, 188, 316 |.-.....- 29.6 41.7 
. United Kingdom............ | 15,422,381 42,425,875 | 17.9] 23.9 18.0 
Other countries. ............ | 70,532, 001 26,970,705 | 82.1] 10.6 11.4 
: PRES Speen eae Re RETR | 85, 954,382 | 353,751,483 | 235,624,977 | 100.0} 100:0} 100.0 


i Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLE 391.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, - 


1918—1920—Continued. 
Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Article meee to which Year ending Dec. 31— Year ending Dec. 31— 
1918 1919 1920 1918 1919 1920 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. 


Oils, vegetable: 
Cottonseed— Pounds. Pounds 


. Pounds. Done PGs | Ect. 
Argenting.*--- 5 sires... 922, 335 231, 314 2, 734, 813 0.8 0.1 1.5 
Austria-Hungary s:5. 22 =~ -|-- dane sees -~-- | - ee 11, 940, 019. |. J.26:5 3] dee eae ey | 
Belpinm=s- 4... if zest se <5 =2 = Hae Sere 22 1, 613, 034 3,161, 251 |osiccne -8 Ua" 
peer si peek secrets 48,116,625 | 39,662,192 | 45,053,545 | 40.4| 20.5 24.4 
1, 604, 155 491, 621 1, 143, 985 1.3 3 6 
9, 805, 509 5, 102, 662 4 358, 816 8.2 2.6 2.4 
a ee 8 ere eee 7,352, 315 4, 088; 712 Nee meen 3.8 2.2 
3./7 4.7 
se. Lawn gees -| Pa ee | | tek ete GO |b Sebi alt | eee ) ies 
4.9 12.4 
3 1.5 
pS Set ee ase -| 2 sete ace] | 0, ee S00 | 34 O22, ewe 15.7 18.7 
Wee ye ee oe oc b-no-tenkoen-|.|. Jo Boece | Oh ee eee Bat 7.3 
EAT Tae woe --*-| Cag are. | | age eet. Seee7 oO | eee ) 3 
6.8 -6 
wis oder cac-|-2 cane eee tee =] | ook 2740463 | G6 156) S0Gd eee here d 3.3 
: , 917, : 19.6 7.0 
44, 730 $ 058,925} (3) (2) rae 
11,449,777 | 23,115,665 | 13, 589, 735 9.7| 12.1 7.4 
| 119, 067,376 | 193,133,201 | 184,753,824 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 
pp eee BS? SS a Be + : 29, 106, 072 fax ies 6.6 6.1 
: 12; 780, 858 - 1.8 2.7 
18,931, 000 2 1.7 3.9 
” 409, 16, 683, 784 2.6 3.5 
14, 581, 203 1.9 3.8 
65, 497, 745 10.5 12.6 
2, 950, 749 1.1 -9 
-L dese owetce--| | act, 8085832 |, 18) 442508 |e -6 3.8 
5.6 9.2 
75 1.5 
oo dds de -- =| 4 10, ees Dod | 29: TE 0 ee 8&8 6.1 
3.1 oi 
1.8 3.0 
1.9 -8 
United Kingdom............... 183, 555, 420 43.6 33.9 
Other countries............-...| 22,801,712 7.9 7.5 
17] 87) baer Rt BOE ee ERAT id 100. 0 100.0 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Naval stores: 
Rosin— 
Argentina. 2< 5: 2 sass anes sac < 
Austria~-Hungary....-...-..-|-..----------- 


Q 
: 
=] 
i 
Sabre, 


v4 
g 
Ss 
g 
B 
=} 
fn 

we 


Bussia, Haropean..-. =. --| > aces eel te (AD i ccceas peel eee 
» United Kingdom......-.... 
Other countries. ........... 


-~ 


. 
Ol; RnN OM CONN™D 


8) 8 


Turpentine, spirits of— 
Argentina... 


Garmariy- +225 ice oe ee | - > eee eee 
Netherlands: = *i 22> Soe. 11 i ee ee 
United Kingdom........... 
Other countries...........-. 


CO] CWWRR WOO 


10,672,102 | 9, 458, 423 


_ 


1 Austria only 2 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 391.—Destinaiion of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1918-1920—Continued. 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 


Quantity. 


| 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


| 
Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918) | 1919 1920 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
| 
FOREST PRODUCTs—continued. 
Lum ber | 
Fir— ge if ject. Mfect. | M feet. Pict.) PAPE sk 
Jr ehh Se Pe ee 54, 958 37, 650 72, 144 20. 2 12.5 16.0 
Riaissineess secs ee 16, 557 27, 846 10, 151 6.1 9.2 2.2 
Chile... 28, 488 6, 068 | 23,088} 10.5 2.0 5.1 
China. 13, 479 49, 544 | $8,567| 4.9| 16.5| 19.6 
Japan..... 20, 926 27,310 | 63,165| 11.4 9.2} 14.0 
Mexico...... 6, 880 | 7, 879 8, 101 2.5 2.6 | 1.7 
New Zealand 4,153 3,873 5, 035 1.5 1.3 1.1 
Panama..... 2, 980 18,231 | 8,372 1d 6.1 1.8 
Tai = yee oT einen 50, $30 33, 353 57,086 | 18.7] 11.1 12.7 
United Kingdom............ 341 | 40, 522 41,032} 8.9] 13.5 9.1 
Other countries. -........... 48, 363 74, 462 14.2; 16.0 16.7 
Watal-=-. 2... aaa, 301, 144 451,223 | 100.0] 100.0; 100.0 
ak— | 
events -=32051.0%553-_ 13, 105 AAG. 43. ln 2 SI 4.3 
CEE a Sas ee: Cae 42,799 42, 487 |. 68.1] . 27.1 40.4 
ACES. arabes oc ce 2,520 385 | 1,2 1.6 4 
United Kingdom.........22. 70, 915 33,615 | 13.6 | 44.9 32.0 
Other countries. .......-.... 28, 598 24,114 12.8) 18.1 22.9 
2) oe en oe oe | 64, 663 157, 937 105,141 | 100.0| 100.0! 100.0 
Pine, yellow, long leaf— 
je |, 17, 902 * 73, 978 92,59' 6.0) 16.9 14.5 
5 Da aes ee ee 920 1, 024 | 9, 902 | -3 | 2 1.6 
SE TRE Sea ee ae ae 1,845 | 1, 106 | 753 | .6 3 at 
Ee eee 168, 75 154, 843 | 254,959 58.3) 35.4 40.6 
(itt Sa ee 167 | 9, 408 2,129 | At 2.1 3 
a eee 2, 67 2, 621 2,019 | .§ 6 oak 
i ig 2 ee ae 30, 298 | 34, 896 73,865 | 10.1 8.0 11.6 
= ee sees 12, 442 | 7, 369 10,511; 4.1) L7 1.6 
es eee 339 | 7,797 | 18, 971 | ei 1.8 3.8 
Uated Kingdom..........-. 18, 365 | 66, 108 | 43, 589 6.1 15.1 6.8 
OE ee ee ae 2,019 | 16, 394 | 18, 956 | Pes 3.7 3.6 
Other countries-.......-.... 44,202 | 62, 229 | 108,902} 14.7| 14.2 17.2 
TLCS ee Be a ee 437,773 | 637,152 | 100.6| 100.0; 100.¢ 
Railroad ties Number. | Number 
a SS ee 1,573, 937 922,547} 58.9] 33.5 21.7 
Cuba s=! t.. 3 op eet ep ee } 319, 224 | 758,039 | 17.6 6.8 17.9 
Lo eS See ee (Ey ee EE | ky ee 
Fipepiigad’? 3202222. 252 2015... 54, 463 | 282, 027 1.6 12 | 6.6 
Mexico... ss 476, 970 516,754] 11.8] 10.1 12.2 
United Kingdom. re 2,001,994 | 1,229,570 -7| 42.6 29.0 
Other. countries =< -. .s:.--....-.- 210, 771 | 537, 301 8.3) 4.5 12.6 
on SE 2 2 Seer ee 4,699, 902 | 4,246,238 | 100.0| 100.0 100.0 
Timber, sawed: = 
Pitch pine, long leaf— M Jeet. M feet. 

DoE Be eee 2a 39. 736 L5 oo 6 
MEN 282 Poets soscsscoss 8, 423 5, 950 -5 5.5 4.4 
Tope ne oe ee 17,551 pedi fe 1H ise 11.4 4.0 
United Kingdom.......... == 100, 133 74,017 55.5 64.9 54.9 
Other countries. ............ 27, 67 48, 806 42.5) 17.9 36.1 

loo a eee 154, 186 | 134, 939 | 100.0 100.0 102.0 


99912°—ygBxK 1921——_49 
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TasLe 392.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1918-1920. 


| 
Quantity. ‘ Per cent of total. 
Article and country of origin. Year ending Dec. 31— Year ending Dec. 3i— 
1918 1919 1920 | 1918 1919 1920 
’ | i] 
= | 
ANIMAL MATTER. 

Czittle: Number. Number. Number. P.ct. 
Eri fe ek ae a pe i 249, 316 550, 004 316, 559 $3.5 
MariGe Seok. ee M52 5b tet Ags 100, 632 90, 541 58, 926 15.5 
Other countries... ...5...05...... 2,653 1,850" 3,629 | 1.0 

dtal2..!2 2t.... $e. .35- 352, 601 | 642, 395 | 379,114 (100.0 100.0 

Horses: 

Canara 2-5) 222. dee csae 3, 386 4,495 4,084 91.2 
Wramee...-) 2. 4 eee es 2i1 il 25 .6 
Monee! Fs : 5 Pewee oe 141 4} 178 4.0 
Other counties_...........------ 131 76 189 4.2 

uel Ve eee a | 3, 869 4,994 | 4,476 109.0 

Cheese, ineluding substitutes | « Pounds Pounds. Pounds. 

Argentina SEA) ge 6,589,121 re 043, 010 9,871,815 61.7 
Cana int Weer eas. SE 100, 243 731, 529 $13,001 5.1 
Rrape@s 20 2a ae ae 542,010 * 60" 867 1,583,119 9.9 
ctalgees 2 fe a 5,044 373, 807 985, 197 6.2 
Nosucelands?. 2... cee so. 2-1 | bie eee se 4,947 863, 405 5.4 
S Witeeand 3 Ff oc 2tS. ES. Se cn Se 12,354 801, 902 5.0 
Otherepuntzics: 225 $5034.93 2 | 325, 626 485, 690 i ,075, 286 6.7 

ie eee pe Pree eee | 7,562,044 | 11,332,204 15,993, 725 100.0 

Fibers, animal: | 

Suk, raw— | 
China 5, 750, 902 9, 099, 492 5, 931, 863 19.7 
AR OE Ee Fe 3 503 1, ” 865, 807 es ul; 132 aa 
Japan 27, 074° Sil 33, 726, 581 22’ 903, 609 76.2 
Other countries 34, 237 "125,038 111,770 4 
Total £38 tame wt SS” | 32,865,453 | 44,816,918 | 30,058,374 100.0 
Wool, class 1— 
Resentnne, 5. Week ee | 203,238,338 | 118,854,446 | 71,910,150 35.6 33. 
Astral. os co ocke des coos | 65,117,777 46, 034; 615 37, 371,888 13.8 17 
Belin >. 45 -. + ci SEi- |. Saeeec ws 9047210 1,249,998 |........ ach 
British South Africas........ 51,063,594 | 51,466,180 | 17,296, 45 15.4 
Gagndaca oe. oes. 2 2,717,725 | 12,066,657 7,628, S12 | 3.6 
1 CE ai ail as 10,886,730 | 11,959,417| 14,514,334 3.6 
Chives 8 22s) 2. eee. 10, 505, 636 8, 528, 802 525, 409 2.6 
New Zealand...............- 6,276,375 | 14,234,386 | 25,531 4.3 
United Kingdom............ | 38, 675 14, 704, 025 28, 967,677 4.4 
Winnpuryece-ce eee |. Ube, 655, 598 49, 931, 366 29, 767, 584 14.9 
Other countries............. | 6, 430, 427 6,115, 424 3,134, 401 1.7 
Metal: =, ... 988 pee 4. | 373,910,875 | 334,099,538 | 212,392,240 
Wool, class 2— | 
Argentina ae. Soe ea bec 2,357,025 2, 087,101 1,347, 067 
Dena Rs. 2ss2 ccc ee ews | 709, 549 650, 924 199, 247 
Ginnas See 1, 205, 567 642, 970 2, 63, 800 
United Kingdom............ | 60, 280 3, 382, 806 3, 063, 162 Z 
Other countries............- | 6,192,218 8,081,171 ae 881, 918 58.8 
Tytak 3... eee: | 10,524,639 | 14,844,972 | 11,355,194 | 100.0 
Wool, class 3— | 
ee ewvewresewceeeects | 15,068, 215 14,045, 112 1, 764, 692 2 14.5 
"575 66,218 | ”365,900 | (2) a 
2, 3386, 257 | 674, 041 6.4 2.5 
13,274,457 | 3,715,570 | 11.8] 13.7 
29, 813, 744 | rm 762, 921 45.0 33.8 
1,539, 889 2, 650, 565 4.0 1.6 
aseey | Meise 2 sso pan ene 1,353, 398 | 2,310,036 1.4 
Turkey, European j 2,931,914 2,349, 343 |. 3.0 
United Kingdom Reiser 5 eset re ee 19, 044, 860 6, 380, 016 19.6 
Other.cotntries. 22.5.2 =: 7, 636, 569 12, 492,475 35 397,123 12.8 
LUA eee ee te nas 69,291,858 | 96,948,324 | 35,870,207 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


“Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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United States, 


1918-1920—Continued. 
| Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Article and country of origin. Year ending Dec. 31— Year ending Dec. 31— 
| j 
| 1918 . 1919 1920 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
) | 
; | 
ANIMAL MATTER—continued. | | 
Hides and skins other thanfurs: | 
Caliskins— Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds P.ct. | P.ct. | P. ct. 
= ONL. 2 tb c-5 a35- ot cee 4,467,257 | = 2, 872, ie 5.8} 6.9) os 
ginnis-ct-.-.2 721, 686 753, 092 We cass 1.1} 7a 
Canada........ 5, 280, 116 2,719,149; 13.6) 82) 7.7 
Denmark. . 4, 086, 657 50, 908 1 SL: | 6.3 | 6.4 
aeipbnilies. 35.5. a. - 24, 045, 701 7,708,506 | 43.3) 37.2) 21.9 
Brance eae neh setae 4, 590, 533 8, 291, 685 al bey oe ee 
IEE oot ee See te ae eee ee ee ee (A a) Beeee- 2 ‘Besceete 1G) 
Netherlands 7, 737, 059 3,108,863} il] 120) 8.8 
[Ta ae reraeen Barer Seren 2,012, 338 1260-112). 5-3 | 234 3.9 
United Kingdom...-......-- 12, 643 1,664, S78 811, 420 2 ae 2.3 
Other countries.........-..- | 1, 923, 968 9,949,296 | 5, 356, 829 25.3 15.5 15,4 
Lc Stel Bipteiea Sid 7,582,723 | 64,555, 521 35, 132, 286 100.0 | 100.6 100.0 
Cattle hides— | 
Bepentina’ =<: 2) po ocr Sec - 89,072,009 | 146,103,225 |. 113,117, ae 40:3 | ik fi Ato 
174, 056 139,018 |........ ie af 
29,517,585 | 19,488,355 58| 70) 7.1 
43,062,218 | 27, 567, 282 ae eee (Os 10.0 
7, 748, 834 $755, 174 2.3 1.9 7 
14, 979, 377 9, 977, 059 3.4 3-8. 3.6 
12, 500, 062 6, 549, 229 5.0 31-4} 2.4 
14, 350, 871 9, 046, 283 a7 3.5 | a3 
7, 701, 942 | fi ee a 1.9 | 2.6 
ly 93, 351 4/900: 452 fos Cyn a7 
Biceps teat Ris 2) ik | 22,976,876 | 26, 288, 312 7,064,925 | 10.4 6.5 | 2.6 
Metherlands: - 2) 2. 222. 2.-- ) 37, 258 4, 031, 983 2,422,620} (3) 1.0} 9 
United Kingdom............ 27, 459 5, 370, 120 1,907,200} (4) Es | Mt 
Gok | ea eae 35, 541, 069 |. 48,294,455 | 25,905, 15 16.1 11.9 9,4 
Wetvetielt se: . <<) so. sy. 2282 | _2, 753, 236 7, 922, 391 4, 733. 757 1,2 1.9 1g 
Other countries. -.......--.. | 13, 485,670 | 39, 143, 489 33, 519, 371 6.1 9.6 12d 
LST ee eee 221, 051,070 275,324,507 | 100.0| 109.0| 100.0 
Goatskins— 
oo Asp eanacse ot 865, 760 4,301, 269 1.4 5.0 | 5.4 
iri w nT CIS eee. ose. 31, 172 2, 355, 373 ae | 2.9 
MisPon tivia'o: At, eee 22 2, 326, 191 2, 898, 427 af 5.6 3.6 
Lin 7 eel B62 ee aS 2, 906, 40 4, 894, 496 4.7 4.9 | 6.1 
British Africa ...........-.-. 3, 190, 091 3, 938, 275 5.1 5.9 4,9 
lt ie a he eee 13, 811, 654 19,061,548 | 22.1 11.4} © 23.8 
ast bridias 32, 446, 710 29,295,295 | 52.0] 47.0] 36.5 
(1 3 ee SE 12, 630 816,267 | (@) 1.4 1.0 
_.. ee | 2,889, 599 5 | 1, 633, 663 4.6 2.5 2.0 
United Kingdom............ 227, 539 | 1) 865; 025 14 2340. 23 
) Ee en 752, 546 1, 650, 788 1,2 Ta | on 
Z494o1| 47| 91 9.4 
80,204,637 | 100.0| 100.0; 100.0 
2, 494, 391 | 1, 352, 834 i2 2.9 | 1.6 
15,674,103 | 13,679,809} 17.3) 18.4 16.5 
3,175, 161 2,420, 531 1.9 3.7 j 2.9 
2 4,931, 618 5.3 5.5 | 6.0 
23,880,470] 47.7} 19.9| 28.9 
027 4,678,403} 11.3 8.7 | Td 
3,111, 231 1.5 6.3 | 3.8 
600, 878 2.9 2.4 aT 
094 653, 980 5 | 4 8 
AQSTAN est as Sh eerey 
11, 950, 393 11.7) 144 
830, 733 2.9} 1.0 
14, 567, 861 17.1) 17.7 
| 82,748, 981 . 100.0 100.0 
; Z Z Beet! eres 


1 Less than 0.05 o {1 per cent. 
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TaBLe 392.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1918-1920—Continued. 


Article and country of origin. 


Quantity. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


@enrnoc 


1918 | 1919 1920 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
ee 4 ue wie ee ee ee ee 
VEGETABLE MATTER. i 
Cocoa, crude: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. P. ct.) 'P chee ee 
Bydee se ee eee eee 65, 007, 884 69, 990, 057 69, 577, 524 18.3 17.9 17.6 
British West Africa...:..... 93, 473, 1¢5 158, 713) 898, 82, 053, 130 26. 0 40.6 23.9 
British West Indies...-. 51, 535, 501 30, 199) 700 34, 642, 516 14.3 ES hn 10.1 
Dominican Republic...... 38, 099, 255 44) 655, 321 42, 998, 532 10.6 11.4 12.5 
ichsxdor- > ose ok eee 68, 920, 773 46, 404. 529 61, 178, 384 i9.1 1.9 17.8 
Porhtieal 23 2252 222 oho ne eae oe == |e eee ee i, 087, 271 42° 190)057 '5i5 ce aes ee 325 
United iginedom. 2 kes 478, 421 - 957, 064 13, 464, $02 Af 1.9 3.9 
Wenesnela. 220 2.52. hae eee 23, 318, Til 10, 726, 250 16, 381, 647 6.5 2.7 4.8 
Ofhercomirics soe oee eae. 18, 126, 110 22? 353, 219 20, 180, 220 sik 5.6 5.9 
Barats, “5° =" S056 °0 eens 359, 959, 761 391, 397, 309 343, 666,812 | 100.0 00. 0 100.0 
Coffce: | | 
Braviloco th aase ote cee aoe 599,991,374 | 787,212,293 | 785, 810, 689 57.0 59.0 | 60.6 
Central American States and | j 
British Honduras. ..-.--.--.-- 195, 259, 324 | 131, 638,695 | 159, 200, 281 18.6 | 9.9 | 12.3 
ON) Tn) DAE CaP as Ree eS Ae | 118, 909, 462 | 150, 483, 853 | 194, 682,616 1s 11.3 15.0 
SSTNGICS. oot os oc bie eo cai es F 4 756, 528 56, 919, 126 28) 674, 951 5 4.3 22 
Wersce 6 or 8 ee eee H 19, 843, 230 29° 567, ae 19, 519, 865 1.9 2.2 LS 
Netheriangs-) 2... 0 bee em era eat o|os anemia eee 1,126: 546i: be sie es () | 4 
Venues. eo eee 557654, 080'| 100,777 881 | ost970;9s4 | ‘ae! 54 
West Indies and Bermuda...... 53, 459, 694 42) 013) SAL 29, 294, 734 5.1 ee 2.3 
Other countries.......--.......- 6, 3217 809 25, 849) 624 13, 248, 674 ex L9 «9 
Dikah nn: '. | eS 1, 052, 201, 501 1, 333, 584, 067 |1, 297, 439,310 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 
Fibers, vegetable: 
Cotton— ‘ 
British india... -.--2----e- 1, 665, 279 | 4,927,097 7, 044, 100 Pa 4 eo 
WEyp is sess sheen ce eiere 63, 521, 653 | 86, 485, 327 | 179, 894, 406 56. 4 49.3 60.0 
Mexico S35 pald BS ae 227 993,541 |- 30,890,061} 38,034,625; 20.4) 17.6 12.7 
Ter ee ne eee } 4, 403, 503 20, 213) 172 25, 456, 455 3.9 ind 8.5 
United Wein gdom< ooo 22.02 - | aston aes 18, 545, 720 14, 006, 601 j...2..-- 10.6 4.7 
Other countries...........-- "20,100,316 | 14, 296, 991 35, 508,191 | 17.8 2 11.8 
ETT NAS en yr 112, 684, 092 | 175,358,368 | 299,994,378 | 100.0 | 
Flaxs— | Longtons. | Longtons. | Long tons. | 
BOlSEINE Fe oo ee ee ae cea ee eee 18 i? hy eae = 4 : 
Canada. ot oe 4, 582 | 1,370 3,872| 583{ 381.0] 57. 
Russia, European.....-..--.- 2. 502 | 21 385 31.8 75 GE 
United Kindgom............ 304 | 1,510 319 3.9 34,2 4, 
Other countries. ......-..--- 467 | 1,501 2, 163 6.0 | 33.9 31. 
Wala oh eee 7, 856 | 4, 420 6,791 | 100.0 
Juteand jute butts— | au | 
British East Indies.........- 71, 309 | 61, 966 94,683 | 99.9 
Other countries. ....:...---- 105 | 366 , dal | et 
Beall i Des 2 Soe HAs 71, 414 62, 332 96,039 | 100.0 
Manila fiber— = 
Philippine Islands. ..-....-- 78, 305 | 68, 044 66, 675 99.4 
Other countries><.------- - | ” 478 
Waiaikt ne 3 eee 78, 783 
Sisal grass— | | 
Wexico!=-2f.- 222.225... 139,351 | 133, 591 164,187 91.8 92.4 
Other countries. 22.52.22 .- 12, 525 | 10, 951 16,572 2 6 
OCS.  eeee eee e | 151, 876 144, 542 180, 759 
Bananas: | Bunches. Bunches. Bunches 
British West Indies...........-- | 8,033, 262 6, 912, 779 7,143, 128 9.4| 18.7 
Central American States and | 
British Honduras. -.........-- | 23,470,560 24, 293, 461 27, 006, 605 72.8)" Ghat 
Cabot. 'a ie. DB oe ae | “"?972}426| 1,515,832 | 1,697,020] 3.0) ) 4.1 
SotrtheAmerica-3-4 2 see | 4, 652, 004 4, 034, 940 2,679, 154 14.4 11.1 
Other comutriéss=. 52> 32----- 2 | 120,776 | "176, 083 793, 655 4 3 
Mobals sen eee hee | 32,249,028 | 36,993,095 | 39, 319, 562 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 392.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1918-1920—Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Article and country of origin. Year ending Dee. 3i— Year ending Dec. 31— 
1918 1919 1920 1918 1919 1920 
—— z 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. | 
Walnuts’ Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | ‘Pets | "Pach \s Pace 
CHIT aie OL 53 8 = 5s ee acta - 1, 891, 243 7, 080, 192 6, 701, 431 14.5 22.5 21.0 
Yam CONe=-.¢ jaa? - <5-beRsaceen-- 6,552,094 | 8,519, 292 14, 718, 220 50. 4 27.0 46.2 
Npalicger en est of Aes 5S ass eae 909, 196 6, 360, 433 5, 411, 393 7.0 20. 2 17.0 
PIR REVE RAS PA Ghar sinra toe tyson afer RS eens fol ee ee eee 151, 695 .| -ccmitse |b weaaay | m5 
OiHer COUNTIES .s10<. 5-22-5000 3, 658, 871 9, 536, 060 4,908, 103 28.1 30.3 | 15.3 
PUP ba vatacoraratmsS nietmratastemnr= =i eicielesi> 13,011,404 | 31,495,977 | 31, 890, 832 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
Oils, pyceetable: | | 
Olive, edible— Gallons. | Gallons. {| Gallons. | 
ANCE! | 2. 2s eam ee <= 3} 88, 088 | 183, 124 | 382,040 | 51.5 2.0 9.4 
aby sos a. Sees ces ers Eases. 5, 729 251, 902 1, 124, 041 3.3 2.8 27.6 
Sith 16s See bas pe. oo eae 65, 895. | 8, 507, 416 ry 420, 592 38. 5 94.8 59.3 
Other countries. ...........- 1: 449 | 31; 694 ” 152; 138 6.7 A ona 
INCE pS a he ok Oe 171, 161 9, 024, 136 | 4,078,811 | 100.0| 100.0 | 100.0 
Soya bean oil— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | 
DEW anne! 4 tee sea ce. Se 13, 538,334 | 11, 230, 292 2, 484, 191 4.0 5.7 oa 
Japanese-China.........-.-- 230, 839, 925 | 99,042, 642 57, 426, 720 68.7 50. 6 51.2 
dE See oe aes eee te 1, 1 805 23 ra 84, 218) 232 52, 301, 232 27.3 43.0 46.6 
Other countries. .......-...- 6 1; 317, 255 | 1, 607 () ei (1) 
OLA e aes cease tee ase 335, 984, 148 195, 808, 421 | 112,213,750 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Opium: : 
Turkey, Asiatic and European..|.........---.- 641, 187 sb sy Gi)? teil ees Aes 87.8 89.0 
United Kingdom............... 121, 324 40, 207 4,753 | 76.0 5.5 2.2 
Other countries. ..........-:--.- 38, 297 48, 878 18,546} 24.0 6.7 8.8 
ERTS TT ad 
ET. Seg ae eee ee el ae 159, 621 730, 272 211,277 | 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
| 1 
Seeds: 
Flaxseed or linseed— Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Aropeting, pee = s-pck ar pent 9,668,119 | 12,353,932 | 22,778,359 | 74.5] 88.0 92. 4 
British India erat ae LTS oto I een el eee a a SLATE SAAR. Bsa or apa 
(CADE GE oe Eg 3, 240, 043 1, 279, 132 1,637,813 | 25.0 9.1 6.6 
United Kingdom........... We |jceene. 252 ac lscoasns spe sore (ss, |e scien cer leo tecrae 
Other countries. .-:..:.-.... 55, 205 | 403, 120 225, 018 4 | 2.9 1.0 
TOS Lie eee ae 12,974,476 | 14,036,184 | 24,641,190} 100.0 | 100. 0 
Grass seed—clover— Pounds Pounds. | Pounds. 
mandate tee os nee NT 7,209,330 | 10,870,385 4,379,656] 75.7| 43.4 
eos Se eS ee 631, 911 | 8, 530, 878 12, 198, 012 6.6 34.1 
(Genmianyy eo 22 ey wee ss Oe | Pe iaiieeres feel fo or 27, 517 is 505, 692i |. ae: al 
Neal ee eee settee LS 1, 328, 715 4, 639, 31 5,095,882 | 14.0] 18.5 
Other countries.........- <5. | "350, 010 973, 900 2,307, 840 3.7 3.9 
20 a See on ee 9, 519, 966 | 25, 041, 998 25, 487,082 | 100.0} 100.0 
Sugar, raw cane 
Culbay spire Semioalsyro.= 2 aise -jser='-t - 4, 953, 689, 419 |6, 686, 141, 983 |5, 762, 152, 794 95. 9 95. 2 
Dominican manublic Gee eee 4, 831, 020 7,989,541 | 184,071, 693 ait yl 
pas Bast Indies. . 2-2 2.5.0.-4. 3,272 | 30,963,112 | 546,193,950] (1) 4 
pine fags Jeis Pon Te oe 135, 602,975 | 175,872,529 | 291, 716,240 2.6 2.5 
en AGNOLICH 5 = TekG oS aides 29, 429, 746 35, 040, 367 | 522, 999, 268 -6 a) 
Other countries... 2: 242 5...- 43, 284° 440 83, 682, 943 | 721,534,130 8 13 
Tivigi ate: i eee 1.2. .|5, 166, 840, 872 |7, 019, 690, 475 |8, 028, 668,075 | 100.0} 100.0 
Tea: 
ETE ite > Smeets ee Sees eae ae 2, 294, 155 2, 257, 012 1, 644, 840 1.7 2.8 
Obitigace= 2scccerecteersecscsc:: 14, 202; 680 10, 557, 985 10, 624, 821 10. 6 13.0 
ODS A Taye Wee a a 60, 364, 828 26, 987, 615 Si 334, 537 44.9 33.3 
Sepals soe Se cee see emcees oc 56, 436, 650 39, 959, 916 29, 749, 891 42.0 49, 4 
Wnited Kingdom : 5.5.2 ..2.5... | "381; 799 34, 647 13, 931,177 AR) adi 
Othercountries 2. 325.252 ses - 738, 089 665, 745 2, 911, 349 -5 .8 
TUN ile Os i eee 134, 418,201 | 80,962,920] 90,246,615 | 100.0] 100.0 


ILess than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 392.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 


1918-1920—Continued. 
| Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Article and country of origin. | Year ending Dec. 31— Year ending Dec. 31— 
| 1938 1919 1920 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. | 
j 
Tobacco lea: | 
Wra | Pounds. Pounds. ct. 
patch East Indies. ......... | 6, 984, 516 6, 504, 615 21.2 
Netherlands. - 3 -.. 222::::=°.- | 1,315 109, 723 77.8 
Other countries............- 327, 269 539, 804 1.0 
Wotal.<-so.50-oet ee | 7,313,100] 7,154,142 00.0 
Other leaf— 
Cre ted ee we I ae 20,490,954 | 21, 969, 643 33.5 
Dominican Republic........ | 18,953, 663 6, 433, 478 5.8 
Germany ----..---- me (es ee ne eee eal: 
Greece .--......- ..-|. 17,496,045 | 20, 702, 622 12.8 
Turkey, Asiatic.....-...--.. 23, 880 11, 878, 239 26.8 
urkey, MuLopeanon 72-2 -|.5-22-5="----- 3, 094, 792 4,2 
Other countries ............- 19, 236, 473 14, 131, 362 16.8 
Waele eee 76,201,015 | 78, 210, 136 00.0 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 
India rubber, crude: Pounds. Pounds. 
Belpigm Sano 5-2 o- se eae Becpeseboe- == 665,001 
ie eee | 40,332,620 | 58,845,384 
ieee ea ee 2, 712, 336 5, 320, 540 
Central American States and | 
British Honduras-.......-..... 387, 144 | 448, 827 
TEAS SROIES © oe ena | 265,040,618 | 390,884, 566 
(iper eis tl. S325 8 ee 169, 318 9 410) 319 
Mexitess... 22 Feo 5-0 See 2 | 2, 185, 809 ” 963) 242 
Oth&r South America..-........ | 3,590,744 6, 965,752 
Gg ee ae | 494, 424 87, 422 
United SST ST OT Eas Soa sep eee | 6, 627, 165 60, 251, 894 
Other countries... --/--.--.--:-<- 4,489,130 | 9,097,474 
Toye i Oats eee ee | 325,959,308 | 535,940, 421 
Cabinet wood, mahogany— | Myfeet. -| 
British Africa.....--........ 6, 353 | 
Central American States and | | 
British Honduras.........| 22,971 | 
Mrivo ees a 10,711 
United Kingdom............ | 77 
Other countries.........--.- | 3, 986 
3) bemonconet Sta, Tae | 44,098 | 
Boards, deals, planks, and other | 
sawed lumber— 
Ps A ere | 1,183,015 | 
Other countries. ............ 23, 01 
Metal} | el eet See | 1, 206, 027 | 
Wood puip: | Long tons. 
Candie... 2822.) eS a oe | 508, 081 
Or on ee ee aah |. Sop eee a 
Gy Ae ae ee 5, 134 
Weipa ee oe ea ean 700 
Other eoantries~ 5+. 5--- 202-2 2e 2, 343 
Lf Saale Seine Fae Seer | 516, 258 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 393.—Foreign trade of the United States in agricultural products 1852-1920. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and N avigation of the United States. All values are gold.] 


[In round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 


ee ES it hers. nadia ee 


Agricultural exports.1 nar wis Forest products. 
Excess of 
| Domestic. aeeeultet. Exports. 
Year ending Tal exports Exe 
June 30— Per | (+) or of ae. 
| Per | For- | motal a imports Im- | ports 
| cent-| eign. 4 tee ee Do- | For. | Ports. (+) orof 
Total. | age of ot oe : imports 
attest? ports. mestic.| eign. vate 
| Ports. 
Thou- Per | Thou-| Thou- Per Thou- Thou- | Thou-| Thou- | Thou- 
Average: sands. | cent. | sands.| sands. | cent. sands. sands. | sands.| sands. | sands. 
1852-1856...| $164,895) 80.9 $8,060) $77,847) 29.1/+ $95,108} $6,819) $694 $3, 256)+ $4, 257 
1857-1861... 215, 709; 81.1) 10,174 421,018; 38. 2/+ 104, 865 9, 995 962) 6, 942)-+4 4,015 
1862-1866...| 148,866, 75.7| 9,288} 129° 999/ 43 ol. 35, 932| 7,366] 7908] sp5i1|— 347 
1867-1871.../ 250,713 76.9) 8,538] 179, 774, 42.3/4 79, 477, 11,775, 6911 14° 813|— 2,34 
1872-1876...| 396,666! 78.5] 8,853! 26371561 46, 5|+ 142,364| 17,907] 960! 19° 798|_ ~’ gg0 
1877-1881... 591, a 80.4) 8,632) 286,384! 50. 4/+ 333” 7 17, a 553) 22,006|— 3, 874 
¥882-1886...| 557,473’ 76.3} 9,340} 311, 708| 46, S+ 255,106 24,705) 1,417, 34,253|—_8, 131 
1887-1891. __| 573, 287 74.7| 6, 982 366,950} 43.3)+ 21 3,319} 26, 061) 1, 443) 39, 647/— 12, 144 
1892-1896... 638, 748, 73.0) 8, 446 398, 332} 51. 6/+ 248, 863] 29, 276) is 707) 45, 091)— 14, 107 
. 1897-1901... 827,566, 65.9 5 50.2)+ 461,978) 45,961 3, 283 52) 327|— 3, 083 
1902-1906...) 879)541) 59.5 46.3/+ 403,583) 63,585] 3,850] 79) 885|— 19” 451 
1907-1911...) 975,309) 53.9 45.2/+ 352, 954) 88,764 6, 488) 137, 051|— 41, 799 
| 
1912-1916...) 1, 256,452 45, 50. 1+ 356, 028) 92,129] 5, 563] 185, 390) — 87,698 
==———————S ———— i a 
iid ie 951, 628) 65. 47.6|+ 570,990! 55, 369 3,599) 57, 144/+ 1, 825 
1902 63. 45.8\+ 453, 677| 43,9991 3'609| 59° 187|— 6, 649 
63. 44. 5\+ 435, 787| 58, 734) 2, 865 71, 478, — 9 879 
59. 46.6/4+ 41 , 350! 70,086) 4) 177] 79,619|— 5, 356 
55. 49.6)+- 285,370] 63, 199 3, 790 92; 681)— 25, 691 
56. 45. fe 432,728) 76,975] 4,809] 96, 462|— 14 678 
56. 43.7/+ 439,182) 92) 949] 5, 500) 122} 421|— 23° 972 
55. 45.2\+ 488,005] 90,3621 4,570) 97,733|— 2 801 
55. 48.7/+ 274,210) 72,442! 4’ 993) 193" 920|— 46, 495 
50. 44.2'+ 198,119) 85, 030 9, 802) 178, 872;— 84, 040 
51, 44.5)4+ 365, 254) 103, 039 7, 587} 162, 312/— 51, 686 
48, 47, 4/+ 279, 277 103, 122) 6, 413 172, 923) — 57,988 
46. 45, 0|+ 323, 381 124 836) 7, 432 150, 502! - 48, 235 
47, 48, 8)+- 207, 456) 106, 979) 4, 515) 155, 261|— 43, 765 
ities ei 54.3 54.4/+ 599, 571/ 52,554) 5, 089] 165, 849-108, 207 
Eth Sheri mc ice 35.5 54.1/+ 370, 68,155] 4, 364) 252, 851 —130, 331 
Bees etna =< a 31.6 52.8)+ 600,921) 68,919 11, 172 322, 699 —242) 699 
<=) ee 39.1 55.0/+ 701, 144 87, 181 6, 066! 335, 033 —241, 787 
oes 45.6 55. 1)+1, 159, 88, 022) 5, 891) 279, 605) —185, 692 
<a 53. 0 61.3 +1 836, 839 150, 324 6 899) 374, 455 —217, 232 
1920 (pre- 
liminary) 3, 466, 62 42.9 57.0/+ 


561, 068) 1S1, 848) 10, 250) 521, 832, —819, i384 
t 


1 Not including forest products. 


MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


CROP SUMMARY. 


The December estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 
of the acreage, production, and value ( based on prices paid to farmers on Dec. 1) of important farms 
crops of the United States in 1921, 1920, and 1919, based on the reports of the correspondents and agents 
of the Bureau, are as follows (1919 figures revised): ‘ 


TABLE 394.—Crop summary, 1921, 1920, and 1919. 


Production. | Farm value Dee. 1. 
Crop. |" ‘Aereage: | | =m 4 SCO eee 
pis | ‘ Per acre. Total. Unit. | Per unit. | Total. 
Corn: |. Cents. | _ Dollars. 
oh eee eS 103,850,000} 29.7 | 3,080,372,000 Bush... 42.3} 1,302,670, 000 
POR Seer sie eae eA 101,699,000 | 31.5. | 3,208,584,000 ...do....| 67.0 | 2, 150,332,000 
- 1919. oe veeeeeeee eens | “97,170,000; 289] 2,811,302,000 |...do....| 184.5] 3,780, 597,000 
Jinter wheat: j 
TE eee pest ate wt | 42,702,000} 13.7 587,082,000 |...do..-. 95.2 | 558, 725, 000 
1070}. -Uebo ceed) bx | 40,016,000} 15.3 610,597,000 ...do....| 1486 | — 907,291,000 
e 1919. queef Sane | 50,494, 000 15,1 760,377,000 }...do...-| 210.5 1,600,395, 000 
ring wheat: 
DAG ee = ee 19, 706, 000 10.5} 207,861,000 |...do.. 85.8 178, 343. 090 
1920: (heat eee oe 21,127, 000 10.5 | 292,430,000 |...do....| 130.4] * 289,972,000 
ue 1919. oo 2eeseeeeeennnnne 25, 200, 000 8.2 207, 602,000 |...do....] 230.9 479, 251, 000 
wheat: 
62, 408, 000 12.7 794,893,000 |...do.. 92.7 737, 068, 000 
61,143,000} 13.6 833,027,000 ...do. 143.7 | 1,197) 263, 000 
75,694, 000 | 12.8 967, 979, 000 Is 6k. 214.9} 2,080,056, 000 
44,826,000! 23.7] 1,080. 737,000 |...do.... 30.3 321, 540,900 
42/451.000 | 33.2 | 1,496, 281,000 |...do.... 45.0 688, 3:1, 000 
40, 359, 000 | 29.3 | 1,184,039, 000 |---do...- 70.4 833, $22, 000 
7,210,000 | 20.9 151,181,000 |...do...- 42.2 63, 788, 000 
7,600, 000 24.9 189,332,000 |...do.... 71.3 135, 083, 000 
6,720,000 | , 22.0 147,608,009 |...do....| 120.6 178, 080, 000 
4, 228, 000 | 13.7 57,918, G00 .|...do...- 70. 2 40, 680, 000 
4,409, 000 13.7 60,490, 600 |. ..do-.. 126. 8 76, 693, 000 
6, 307. 000 12.0 75,483,000 j...do....| 133.2 100, 573, 000 
671,000} 21.0 14,079,000 |...do...- 81.2 11, 438, 000 
701, 000 16,3 i3, 142, 009 |...do-. 128.3 16, 863, 000 
700, 000 20.6 14, 299, 000 |...do.. 146. 1 21, 032, 000 
1, 165, 000 7.0 8,112,009 |...do...-] 144.6 11, 732, 000 
1 757,000 6. 1 10,774,000 |...do....| 176.7 19, 039, 000 
1, 503, 000 4.8 7,256,000 |...do...-| 438.3] 31,802,000 
911, 000 40.1 36,515.000 |...do....| 95.3 34, 802, 000 
1, 336, 000 39.0 52,065,000 |...do....| 119.1 62, 036, 000 
1,063, 000 39.5 41,985,000 |...do...:| 266.6 111; 913, 000 
3.815, 000 09.9| 346,823,000 |...do....|  1iL1 385, 192, 000 
3, 657, 000 110.3 403,296,000 ...do....| 114.5 461, 778, 000 
3. 542, 000 91.2} 322,867,000 |-..do...-| 159.5] — - 514,855, 000 
TAOS adipsatitan toaehiat oe 1,065, 000 92.6 98,660,000 ...do...- 88.1 86, 910, 000 
2, 000 104. 8 103, 925.000 |...do... 113.4 117, 834, 000 
090 103. 2 97,126,000 |...do....| 134.4 130, 514, 000 
1.39 81, 567, G00 | Tons... $12. 13 989, 693, 000 
1.51 87,855,000 |...do....| $17.76 | 1,560, 235,000 
1.52 86,359,000 |...do....| $20.03] 1,734,085, 
98 15,235,000 |...do....| $4.63 101, 083, 
ie 17,460,000 |...do...-| $11.35 198, 115, 
1.07 18,401,000 ...do...-| $16. 50 303, 639, 
| 
1.30 96,802,000 |...do...-| $11.27 | 1,090,776, 
1.43 105,315,000 ...do....| $16.70 | 1,758,350, 
1.41 104,760,000 ...do....] $19.45 | 2,037,724, 
749.4 | 1,075,418,000 | sD spite 19.9 213, 846, 
807.2 | 1,582,225,000 |...do.... 21.2 335, 675, 
751 1) 1,465,481, 000 oo 39. 0 570, 868, 
1124.5 7,953,641 | Bale....| 116.2 643, 933, 
1 178.4 13, 439,603 |...do....| 113.9 933, 658, 
1 161.5 11,420,763 ---do....] 135.6] 2,084, 658, 
Sere ene eee: teen Pee eee Seen: 3,704,000 | Ton.2..-| $29.15 107, 972, 
Gea oe ee anne oe ee ree 5,970,000 |...do....| $26.00 155, 220, 
BG ye onset feet ee eco 5,074,000 |...do....| $72.65 368, 626, 


888 888 888 Ss S55 = 


1 Pounds per acre and cents per pound. 
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CROP SUMMARY—Continued. 
Tase 394.—Crop summary, 1921, 1920, and 1919—Continued. 


| Production. Farm value Dee. 1. 
Crop. Acreage. | : al 
| | Per acre. | Total. Unit. | Per unit. Total. 
Clover seed: Cents. Dollars. 
LSP Sagecp APSR Ee SaBEe 869, 600 1.6 1,411,000 | Bush..-.} $10. 27 14, 488, 000 
LOAN EE Sie conace s<e oe 1, 082, G00 1.8 1,944,006 |...do.... $11.95 23, 227,000 
IMU ESE ead Lee 942, 000 1.6 1,484,000 |...do....| $26.75 39, 700, 000 
Sugar beets 
TRE PIE ee Ee ee eee 815, 000 9. 55 7; 782,000 |; Ton... =. $A. 32 49,154, 000 
872, 000 9.79 8,538,000 |...do.. $11. 63 99, 324, 000 
| 814,988 | 2,504 2, CL0USTS GUO) dares. a=| sao a aoe |e nee eee 
871,676 | 2,499 Zr UIS0L2 WOO. cOOsoc =| tos acenicws| heen eee 
226,366 | 2, 866 6484862000) |4 Bdows- =|. : <2 .2. 5-4]. ce ee 
182, 843 | 1,850 S38 89h. 000: |S. cdOse=|o=2 5 sees ee eee 
(as sugar): 
SPA Sea pee a ae 3 15,234, 100 41.58 24,097,400 |...do....] 525.7 6, 193, 032 
OTe wate OTE Roos 317, 638, 013 41.92 33, 768, 300 |...do..... 531.6 10, 670, 782 
Sorghum sirup 
PIA ork eons 2 518, 000 87.9 45,534,000 | Gall..... 62.9 28, 670, 000 
PEE oso ore cei ters cee = ! 536, 000 92.4 49, 505,000 |...do..... 106.9 52, 943, 000 
, _ SiGe ae a eee 487, 000 80.9 39, 413,000 |...do..... 110.8 43, 683, 000 
Peanuts: 
2 bs Ss a ee 1, 212, 000 73.7 816, 465,000 | Lb...... 4.0 32, 288, 000 
OS) eee ks 1, 181, 000 712. 5 841,474,000 |...do.. .. 6:3 44, 256, 000 
CEOS) BE oe Sie a 1, 132, 000 691.9 783, 273,000 |...do..... 9.3 73, 094, 000 
Beans a States): 
BEEP E eet SEA So. 771, 000 11.8 9,118,000 | Bush.... $2. 66 24, 298, 000 
(090 Dpto hry Fake a | 838, 000 10.8 9,077,000 |...do.....] $2.95 26, 806, 000 
Ii). 2S ee a era 1, 060, 000 12.6 13,349, 600 |...do.-... $4, 26 56, 811, 000 
Halts 1 States): 
BPG ere <5 ty 2. 4, 652, 000 24,7 115, 110,000 |...do..... 39.3 45, 260, 000 
1990 PEPE eae chk ecko - 5, 120, 000 26. 8 137, 408,000 |...do.....| 92.9 127, 629, 600 
GTO Mae as abe Se |  §, 060, 060 25.8 130, 734,000 |...do..... 127.4 166, 510, 000 
Broom corn (7 States) 
207,400 | 6338.4 35,100 | Ton..... $72. 76 2, 554, 000 
275,500 | 6265.0 36e500s)-6.d0!.2-. $126. 16 4, 605. 000 
352,000} 303.4 53,400 |...do-.... $154. 57 8, 254, 000 
55, 829 226, 6 12,652,000 | Bush... 213.1 26, 966, 000 
64, 650 362. 5 23, 435,000 |...do..-.. | 129.6 30,377, 000 
94,035 6.4 | 606,274 | Ton..... $48, 02 29, 116, 000 
115, 838 8.9 1,029, 662 |...do..... $33, 99 35, 001, 000 
28,000 | 1,040.7 29,140,000 | Lb...... 24. 4 7, 117,000 
28,000 | 1,224.3 34, 280,000 |...do..... 35.7 12, 236, 000 
21,000 | 1,189.0 24,970,000 |...do.....| 77.6 19,376, 000 
25, 000 14.9 373, 000 6, 192, 000 
25, 600 18.0 449, 000 5, 514, 000 
25,000 | 22.0 | 549, 000 4, 597,000 
| 
ign t= 33 Ske RN Se eee | ee eee sate sSS | 938, 097, 000 164, 631, 000 
meer ase = os ae) ee (ome oe lt | 2IBVEZT<OROR= 256, 699, 000 
oe 262. Sa aeons Meas y me 142, 086,000 | - 260, 939, 000 
| 21, 204, 000 97, 322,000 
33,905,000 |... 126 800, 000 
26, 159,000 |. 139, 669, 000 
Ware RaN: Jokes Seep eee 32, 733, 000 52,176, 000 
(eo wets ee [REE sree 45, 620,000 |.. 95, 970, 000 
Petpet. exes Iieet ager | 53, 178, 000 |. 100, 485, 000 
WES oees wclbee Skee ae ae 10, 705,000 |... 18, 342, 000 
Wien eae Meee SER, aie 16, 805,060 |... 27, 865, 000 
Re te eee erento | 15, 101, 600 | 27, 852, 000 
ridee See BOER Ce eo at See Reet Sane Eee eer 30, 700, 000 63, 850, 000 
Pr enytctoncincic st aman eeeigee 29,700,000 |... 64, 908, 000 
PEM Ss eons ol ccs eames 22, 528,000 |... 60, 202, 000 
186, 000 15.1 | 2, 815, 000 6, 080, 000 
156, 000 14.6 2 278, 000 6, 926, 000 
155, 000 13.2 | 2} 045,000 |. .do. 6, 814, 000 
2 Including beets grown in Canada for United States factories. 
3 Trees tapped. + Per tree. > Mar. 15. Pounds. 


~ 
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CROP SUMMARY—Continued. 
TABLE 394.—Crop summary, 1921, 1920, and 1919—Continued. 


Producticn. Farm value Dec. 1. 
Crop, Acreave SS 
Per acre. Total | Unit. | Per unit. Total. 
Cow peas: Cents Dollars 
OT ete eS ge 8 1, 133, 000 8.5 9,581,000 | Bush.. 177.0 16, 960, 000 
iT eadeaiea 7 990, 000 9.0 8,904,000 |...do.....| 233.4 20,786, 000 
<r ae Be cm 959, 000 6.3 | 6,028, 000 |-+-do.-..- 274. 4 16, 533, 000 
Total: | 
Te eae Poet SR TAN, Ba teat octane | eh EH ae: ls sexed ee 5, 646, 682, 000 
5 Seen a hs 348° 977, 831 |. Oh | akc g ONS 5 Be eae RE | Rene 9,053, 878, 000 
1919, fx. aNd 354, 750, 908 |...-....-- (hes see 24 ode TER 1 eee 13, 820, 515, 000 


VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 
e 
Tapie 395.—Estimated value of farm products, 1879-1921, based on prices at the farm. 


Animals and animal 


| Ss. 
| Total. gross | ey products. 
Year | (to be read as 7 = + 
re: index | | Percent- Percent- 
numbers). Value. | age of Value. age of 
| | total total 
1879 (census)...-.-.--.------ $0, 918. 540,087 |... 5032052 oan ee | cde we we | secede qu ncn oe 
PESO TCENEUS) oo sc soso sees SSBO AGT GON owns eae ae wore Wa oil a w a ain! | Lio tear etter Oe ne le 
(he GAS RARE: Dee SRD See 37961; 000,000 | $2,519, 000,000 | 63.6 | $1, 442, 000, 000 36.4 
pps fe FORE 4/339) 000, 000 2) 760, 000, 000 63.6 1, 579, 900, 000 36.4 
1899 (census)......---------- £117, 069, 978 2 998, 704, 412 63.6 1,718, 000, 000 33.4 
5, 010, 000, 000 3, 192, 000, 900 63.7 1, 818, 000, 000 36.3 
5, 302, 000, 000 3, 385, 000, 000 63.8 1, 917, 000, 000 36.2 
5,595, 000, 000 3; 578, 000, 000 64.0 |  2)016,000,000 36.0 
5,887,000,000 | 3,772,000, 000 64.1} 2,116,000, 000 35.9 
6, 122,000,000 | 3,982, 000, 000 65.0} 2,140,000, 000 35.0 
6, 274,000,000 | 4,013,000, 000 64.0 | 2,261,000, 000 36.0 
6, 764, 000, 000 4, 263, 000, 000 63.0  2,501,000,000 37.0 
7) 488, 000, G00 4761, 000, 000 63.6 | 2,727,000, 000 36.4 
7, 391,000,000 | 5, 098, 000, 000 64.6  2,792,000,000 35.4 
8) 558, 161, 923 5, 487, 161, 293 64.1} 3,071,090, 000 | 35.9 
9, 037, 060, 000 5,436, 000, 600 60.7 | 3,551,000, 000 | 39:3 
8, 819, 000, 000 5,562, 000, 600 63.1 3,257,000, 000 36.9 
9, 343, 000, 000 5, 842, 000, 000 62.5 | 3,501, 000,000 | 37.5 
9. $50,000,000 | 6, 133, 000, 000 62.3}  3,717,.000,000 3.7! 
9, 895, 000, 000 6, 112,600, 000 61.8 | 3,783, 000,000 38.2 
10, 775,000,000 | 6, 907,000,000 | 64.1 | — 3, 868,600, 000 35.9 
13, 406, 000, 000 9, 054, 000, 000 67.5 4, 352,000, 000 32.5 
19, 331,000,000 | 13, 479, 000, 600 69.7 5, 852, 000, 600 30.3 
22’ 480,000,000 | 14,331, 000, 000 63.8 8, 149,900, 000 36.2 
23, 783,000,000 | 15,423,000, 000 64.8 8, 361, 000, 000 35.2 
18, 263 , 000, 000 10, 909, 000, 600 | 59.7 7,354,000, 000 40.3 
12; 386, 000, 000 7,028,000,000, 56.8 5, 339, 000, 000 43.29 


CROP VALUE PER ACRE. 


Tasie 396.— Yearly value per acre of 10 crops combined. 


Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton, which comprise nearly 90 
per cent of the area in all field crops, the average value of which closely approximates the value per acre 
of the aggregate ofall crops.] 


11.76 | 1 
10.10 3 
9. 50 
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AGGREGATE CROP-VALUE COMPARISONS. 


TABLE 397.— Value of 22 crops and hypothetical value of all crops, with rank, 1919-1921. 


The following tabulation gives the estimated total value of 22 crops—corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, all hay, tobacco, lint cotton, beans, broom: corn, grain 
sorghums, hops, oranges, clover seed, peanuts, cranberries, and apples—in the United States, by States 
in 1921, 1920, and 1919 (census); the value of all crops in 1919 (census); and the hypothetical value of all 
crops in several years, based upon ratio of the 22 crops to all crops in census year; also rank of States. The 
slight differences in the total value of crops in the United States between Tables 395 and 397 are due to 
different methods of estimating. Im Table 397, where each State is shown separately, a more detailed 
method is used than is practicable in Table 395. 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted.] 


z Hypothetical value of all | 2 
Value of 22 crops. . Ratio crops. | Rank. 
Value value 22 
» all crops | STOPS | 
State. | to all 1921 
1919 (edettae cropsin | 1015-19191 
1921 | 1920 7 *| census 1921 1920 } 
(census). 1919. average. | 99 | All 


\crops.|crops. 
| 


| | 
92} 65,968} 70,977) 64739 311 33 
79| 22,592 24,661 21,252;.- 44) 43 
77| 40,904 54, 992 43,921, 39) 40 
68; 48, 684 58,834, 50,840, 38) 37 
69} 4,061 5, 830 5,613} 48 48 


81| 47,767; 48,089} 43, 705 a3 39 
77| 269,717| 424,568; 364,353, 5) 4 
70| 53,571; 78,467, 78,704, 37) 35 
86| 227,133] 362,926; 347,043) 
72; 10,631} 19,322} 29,5931 47 46 


80} 48,025] 90,036 94,6411 36 38 
85} 131,093} 229,051) 243,935, 26! 26 
81} 58,023} 95,242) 99,078; 34 34 
87| 262,880}  353,169| 369, 101! 4l 5 
82} 146,185) 250,077| 316,283} 25, 24 


i Bao | 142,389] 231,884) 430,270) 80| 177,986] 289,855) 467,684 17 14 
Pine ass | 31,109] 45,245) 49,521 62} 50,176] 72,976, 78,900| 40 36 
@hio..: 5... | 184,845] 332,109} 526, 943 87| 212,466] 381.7341 447,023 9) 10 
Ln Se Reena 147,620) 275,037) 449,079) 90| 164,022] 305,597; 406,164, 16, 17 
“Sa | 971/321| 447,398! 797,893 92} 294) 914 Sen 706, £20) 2 eta, 
i 
Mich: =... ..- Ftc 256,163} 329, 651 82} 184,004} 312,394; 304,959 14, 113 
* A ele 178,698} 315,876} 360, 404 81} 220,615| 389,970 353,573, 10 9 
aim... 2. 174, 949| 277,347| 450,327 89 196,572| 311/626, 4291358 11) 11 
Towa......... 337,952) 436,153} 820, 126 92| 258,643] 474,079, 668, 422 3 6 
" s Caeelaa | 173,082, 318,137| 496, 261 89, 194,474 357,457, 410,627, 12} 12 
AY: Wak i 127,793) 207,989} 278,315) on! 138, 905 Bisctel 282,8711 21] 25 
Baines! 104,827] 183,424) 288,376 93| 112,717] 197,230/ 312,505; 27; «27 
Nebr: ios... 162,485, 286,627) 491,338 95| 171,037| 301,713) 423,654) 13) 16 
Matis: apace 207,578, 357,216| 536, 408 91} 223108 392545 445,575, 6} 7 
Ky a 219,848) 310, 224 99, 150,291 247,020 304,655) 18 22 
132,408] 191,124) 263,797 831 159,525} 230,270 251,288 20 19 
126,990} 147,668] 246,271 81| 156,778} 181,565, 259,615; 23 20 
124,080| 143/542) 278,539 $3} 149,494] 172)942) 263/995) 24-23 
| 73,328] 98,682) 147,290 71| 103,279, 138,989, 199,810) 23 28 
Ti eee 352,311) 590, 27. nes 83) 424,471) 711, 15 808, 130 i 1 
a 148, 823, 268,125, 479,314 g7| 171,061] 308,190, 347,844 15, 15 
Mee i 132604) 183/397) 283/175 83| 159,764| 220,960 272,163} 19 18 
Mont......1.] 58,333/ 83,140) 60,058 86| 67,829/ 96,674) 103527) 33] += 32 
Weis Socccci 18,319) 31,749) 26, 528 gs} 20,817) 36,078 42,732] 43, 44 
1s ae 63,439! 115,686] 137, 660 76| 83,472) 152,218 140,586] 30, 30 
| 
N. Mex...... 21,635] 29,5441 31, 093 77| 28,097| 38,369! 36,561] 41) 41 
A es = 2, 16,580} 33,191/ 35, 478) 84/ 19,738] 39,513 30, 763 5). 45 
Utah.....0...] 18,473) 32,540) 40, 901 70, 26,390] 46,486 50,000] 42) 42 
eee 7,731, 10,313} 13,439 96 ; 10,743, 15,814 4 47 
Idaho. ....... 60,179 89,063) 111,988 881 68,385] 101,214 97,564 32) 31 
Wash........ 127,662| 145,749] 185, 667 82} 155,685, 177,743' 170,487| 22) 21 
2 63,916] _87,981| 99,095 75} 85,221] 117,308 143,932} 29,29 
"oT ee 189, 280] 272/047} 315, 092 54) 350,519] 503,791! 474) 474 sg 2 


8 517, 875)12, 442, 956/14, 754,376 84. ao 430, 742/10, 197, 092 i1, 887, a Sole Berek 


1 Does not include nursery or greenhouse products or forest products of the farm. 


U. S...|5,343, 608 
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WHEN CROPS ARE HARVESTED. 


The tabulation below shows when crops are harvested in the United States by showing what proportion 
of the crop is usually harvested each month. Two factors tend to modify these percentages in any given 
year. In some years harvests come Somewhat earlier or later than normal - Also, if the is than 
usual in its-northern section and smaller than usual in its southern section, or vice versa, the effect, is to 
modify the percentage of the tctal crop which is harvested in a particular month. However, it is not 
likely that such changes from nortaal are often sc marked throughout the United States as to alter greatly 
the averages here given. 


TABLE 398.—Percentage of crops of United States harvested monthly. 


; j | 
Jan- | | Sep- No- De- 
Crop. uary- | May. | June. | July. | ae? tem- — vem- | cem- 
April. Sust."| ber. - | ber. | ber. 
’ | ™, 

| Pid.) Picts? cto ?. ct. | Pat. A Ped. (ae ee eee 
Heishigt ht Pe 2] es 1.2 8.2| 51.6| 33.9 4.9 iy} Sena Pea 
cna SSaes Gaya. Aaa to ae ee lee Lae i* e e2 eae ae pe "09 

Pee ew ole ie ie epee one = tt anos ie a e . -o = 5 ‘ 
ht a res (ee 10| 7.9] 529] 342] 28 iy fn acs, We 2 oy 
Shiekss LETS... sess eaeces few ae tec ose bees -9| 15.3] 33.0] 33.8] 146 34 
fo SRS eR See sear ens Sn .2| 11.3 | 71.5 | 16.3 “7 |-cose- sere eess 
Wheat®.-. Ks% 34. eens ees 5| 22.0} 423] 28.4 6.5 Be dB SAB Soe cae. 
Wopls. .... 522%... ade deleted of 2.5 7.2) 125| 27.7) 45.5 eee 
erected: fr ee oat 0.1 £8) 460 ATE, ord 6.2 1.7 eG ee: ara 
CantaloupeS-...-...--..---.- BS; 1.8] 87 | 20.9! 36.71 28.6 Fa ipl ees | See eee 
Granpernes: -- <5 ese che eee eee ee ae eee ces eas i-0 67.1 yy PRR ee 2 Sees 
Grapes tae ho ga, ac | ee a | ae 3.6) 352 |-480 15.903 eee 
Peaches © ae eee ee en ees 7.9 23.4 34.3 26.9 bi | Py NSE E Eo meme: 8 
ne re ie es G8 ee Hie 44.4] 21.5 1.0 ) Phe 
Raspherricssi x oi-. ativee|-- 222 16.5| 584] 21.7 2.8 A ee ee 
StrawberrieS.......---.--.--- 49.41 183]. 3.1 6 ‘i a peo 
Watermelons 5.2 | 3 39.8 21 a2 “-o-a-g"| ao 
root (at 8 ee ee a eee ee ae ees eee . . a CM boas. am 
Beans (limla)....---+..-+2--- aa| sa] o1| 4] 204] 15 (2c or 
Cabbage. --2b- sae - =a > aes 4.7) 6.8 9.1 18.2 | 40.4 | §14.0 4 
Gnigns o6. ste eae ees = S74 A 28 7.24" S25 apes Ai pete 
Botaiies.-. 34a sees eee 3.3| 68] 121| 33.7 | 39.2 3.3 4 | 
Sweet potatoes......-.-..22- “1, 17) 62] 25| 49:1] 206 17 
Womiatoes2s5,245--. et see Le 3.81 9, 1.4) Cop.2 1° * ao.7 |e 1.5 3 
Bing AlN «44 get. oe d -2| 15.3| 47.8[ 21.8 10.7| 19 Se Re ad 
ee a ae | ol] 33] 241] % 2801 B5{ 16.4 3.7 . 3 eee 
Alfalfa Neodhare  ee k N. ceee ie Aa -6| 10.7 | _ 30.5 45.1 13.0 mip BR 
DPREASS SORRt cae... hee <)> - ager | 51] 43.0} 23.6] 16.4 : aia Reape 
@loverseed 2-2- oe. nee ba Sea ai |-----0-- 2) 3.4 21.2 4 20.0 Aig te S52 
thts o> oe, ere: se ee eee 1 “el 271° 164] “4.5 | eS ee 
ES eee ak Sel ES ae ee ea 7-1] 73.6| 17.8 1.5 [see bees sees 
Timothy seed....1.......2202|0-2202-2 bee 38 | BOK 54.0) 20s Ieee eee 
Wilithay. 625. .c2.-- iss 5es, oz; ge 41) 289) 365] 26.4) 83 )--.2...[ 2. 
Norms ss ee | ee eee 23| 9.7] 29.0! 43.1| 144] 10]... 
Cotton! 224 ee ee 4 ep re aes bar 1.4] 1.5! 31.6] 344] 16.0 4,7 
Flaxseed 1000s nesses eceiee UO) BES) B65) 88 saceseeleeereeee 
ops eS es eee eee ee ee Pee ; ° . o ee ie ol Seer a Se 

| i . 

Pe Te A ah toe tented IED | py ae <) 21) 125 39.3 | 37.7 8.0 38 
Sorghum (Siruip)ss~ = uci ote |- < aes saloon aya A 13. . SS ee 

ee fect ene | ee este 3 eee / 1.0 3.8| 18.5| 563| 20.2 3 
ible. 2 oe cece Beas ee “6 | 7.5) °27.14 "se7 | ae eee a5... 

| i 
n 
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PLANTING DATES. 
TABLE 399.— Mean dates when planting of specified crops begins, becomes general, and ends. 


Corn. Oats. Spring wheat. — 

State. =e: Bas | = : 

egin- | , 7 egin- | nai egin- : 
ning. General. | Ending. ning. General. | Ending. ning. | General. aa 
SS Fe eae Pau? ctl = nee 
‘a May 17] May 26 | June 6} May 2/ May 13| June 1 |.........-).......... | epee 
pe ee es May 14] May 24|June 4! May 4] May 12/ May 27|..........|_........- La - 
ite ec May 17-| May 25 |...do.-...- Apr. 29| May 9| May 22 Apr. 28 | May 8/| May 18 
Mass.......| May 10 | May 20 | May 31} Apr. 10} Apr. 27 RS aS Sah ee oe 
a as oo do..... May 19 | June 11| Apr. 13 Apr. 25| May 8 | eee ee Peale eee fo re 
22 June 4] Apr. 9 | AP oe [oe -G0: 2s.) 5.0.5.6). | Se apes cee = 
21 | June 3} Apr. 19} Apr. 30 | May 18} Apr. 14 Apr. 28 | May 12 
12 (Maye dis) Aprive Db) Apres tay iipr. 22 jos os 2. pol 2 oncies i225 
15 | May 29} Apr. 6 | Apr. 19) May 2] Apr. 3/ Apr. 17 ; May 2 

| j | 


May 21 | Mar. 


_ 


a 
hm He Oreo LH ole <i ar) 
it Eee 

f is) 

| &q 

on Ss 

ky to 

2 ey 

o tal 


RODE ce Spain Mey .3} May 13 | May 29} Apr 
WANS SS ater. 5 Apr. 14} Apr. 29 May 18 | Mar. 
KEY sasseae:- Apr. 15| May 5 | May 26 | Mar. 
enn = 2 Mar. 31 | Apr. 21 | Man 25 | Feb 
4.2 i dpeepayeergs Mar. 12] Apr. 5 | May 18 | Jan 
RES sere taf = doz”) Apray 1 May 10 | Feb 
142...) 2) Feb. 27 |. Mar. 22 | Apr. 24 |:........:|/2..-..2. 
a ee eee ae doz. Mar. 13 | Apr. 4] Jan 
WyRlgs $e 2 Mar. 24! Apr. 7 | Apr. 30 | Feb 
eR PS Mar. 18} Apr. 6 | May 6] Feb 


S. Dak.....| May r 19 | June 1 Apr. 


Barley. 
| 


State. | 


Begin- | General. | Ending. | Besi2 
$ : 


egin- General. |} Ending. 


12 Mabe 
16 a 
12| May 22 
ji oes eee 
ee oaee bp Se 23 | Apr. 30| May 16 
s | Apr. 20 
S27, Sd a cee 
aoe on = ee po Se eS iese tes oc en } 7 
te eae Eee |...-------|----------| Apr. 29°] May 14 | May 31] Apr. 19 | May 1) May 16 
= Sea Baal Re rt Seal ee Apr. 10 | Apr. 23| May 3); Apr. 5{| Apr. 22 | May 12 
Oe siee Se em hans Lean Apr. 19°} May 4 | May 23 |-..do--2.- Apr a= 
itis... ae | Res ee OE Sens Mar. 25 | Apr. 20 | May 15 | Mar. 16 | Mar. 28 | Apr. 20 
Ohio. ..... aol iar 298 | Apr. | St Apr “21'|May* 28:1" June’ 11"|' June’ 25 |= s222sss22|- ee, ee eee 
Livi Be ae Mar.-27| Apr. 7 Apr. 19 | May 25 | June 9/| June 26]..-....-.- epeckecobe Been 
“See Ae a ee ee eee eee eee May 23 | May 28] June 14}.........: Moses ease A 
= Sy 8) a) we Ty val EN a a 6 KG eae cael pee ee berate eel Poe ee jeecsice sts eed oe 
Wis. .-.....| Apr. 23 | Apr. 30| May 9] June 4] June 16} June 30 |..........|........-- | eee 
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PLANTING DATES—Continued. 
TaBLeE 399.— Mean dates when planting of specified crops begins, becomes general, and 


ends—Continued. 
| Tobacco. | Cotton, 
State. ) | a 

| Begin. ee Ending.| B¢2=- | General.| Ending.| B&8™ | General. | Endi 
| ning. | ° g. ning. n ° ng. ning. eneral, nding. 
May 1 May 10 | May 20 }.....-....- | SF OS eee eA See eee Sythe eS Se SS 
3 —- 8 | Apr dd Apr. 22 |o.22---ce- [sccS-325--|o5- -- 4-66 |e acd. 4-6 S-(aeee eeS 
Mar. 15 | Apr. 3} Apr. 15 | May 27 June 7 | June 20; Apr. 25| May 41] May 14 
May 4 May 14 ee Re eee eee ere tee | ee Bee 

| 
Apr. 14| Apr. 26 | May 10 |...-...=-- ee ee ee ee eeeraperes, eee ees be sipct~ 
Apr. 8 Apr 47°) Apr. 28 |e s- 5-82 hc 558 ee oe ee eee ee ee Be 8 
Mar. 18 | Mar. 30 | Apr. 13 |-..-..---- Liss. 4p 38 ae ae ee eee BOS Shas Bek 8-5 
| } ' 
gus ee 7 gh ol vo RPE bce May 18 | Juna 1| June 17 |... 0-)'s cee eee 
sx detoe |.....2.2-.|---...---.|----------| May 10 | May 22|June 5 | Apr. 21) May 2| May 46 
i Ge eae SESS S Aes Bees Ss 2 Payee Ss Peed 2 See be ae Apr. 8| Apr. 20 | May i1 
AE. EOYO| EP TRESS EY, EERIE oo foc t- Sob ee ee A) ae JS elo. 1.2.2 gad ges) eee 
| 29 7 
ei ea by 2 ae 2 a ae ee SE Se | Apr. 18 y 2| May 24 
eeene ae |.s2.---0+-|---+------| May 12] May 24/| June 4} Apr. 15] Apr. 28 | May 13 
@! : ‘ 


SEED USED PER ACRE, 


In consideration of supplies and distribution of erops, as well as for other purposes, the average quanity 
i acre used for seed is frequently a question of interest. A year ago county erop correspondents of the 

urean of Statistics were requested to report the quantity of various seeds usually sown or planted per 
acre; the returns were tabulated and show the following averages for the United States; more or less 
variation from the average prevails in different States, and, therefore, in addition to the averages ofreturns, 
an estimate of the range of the bulk of the seedings (not the extreme range) is also given: 


TaBLE 400.—Seed used per acre, approximate averages for the United States. 


Average | Estimated range of 


Crop. ofreports.| bulk of plantings. 

Witatin, DresdCash.. « -- soo = ope see et ee — ee eo eee eee pounds. . 18.3 TR am | Some 
Wisin ;@rued ..--0- oe. aw eee oe ae oe eee ee doz. =. 14.8 12 20> 
Lac. 3 (5) je SRO Dike iea ty Degie sen aie ee Th ees Se eS A bushels. . 1,84 1:3 30 2.0 
Besns Gnid-cmalll 2256-4 -cece ea. ea ne eee ae oe eae do...- - 76 -5 to 1.0 
Beans Sold, tare 8. so eo ee eS ASSES ap Bot ae ee doz... 1.29 1.0 to 1.5 
Beets, epmimon Gipt Sugar) - 2 -5s- ass. 4a < = ee 2s oe - we ounds. 6.3 5.5 te 63 
GOES i ee ee nn ee eee ad cape ee eae een bushels. . 1.07 .75 to 1.25 
LoS Ltd 17 iene Salaries hereteereer aim Sta Ses ainsi r= 2° vey Se  - or pounds. 6.0 & | 7 
Rrclvevtvent na on ie oe ee owe ee bushels. . - 98 .75 to 1.25 
CE Ser Corl eo es aes Sees ae eee number..| 5,658.0 | 5,000 to 7,000 
lover, Aisne Mee. oot oan - ga = ie oe OO De a aa ee pounds 8.7 8 to 1 
ee Ut Lot Se eee eee ee ee cee Sass 9.9 9 to 15 
lover, SAsNIOLE =o 8 Sea ee a ee an ee ae an 10.4 8. to, 12 
Clayer, fod, alone. .sh2a-52 2° ee ee ee 10.7 8) ~ta ++ 12 
isver, ran. OF Prantl 5556.3 5e =~ oneness oa eee tore eee ae 9.8 8 to 12 
PIOVEE; QEUNSGins heen ne oe eae ee mee Boe aaa ne eee mene 12.1 10 to 15 
Carretar Pyne sone Sn ebeew eas eae eemee= eae ent ee 9.5 6 ~ to 12 
Com fodder for sare. oo. bn ae paces coo = See ee 26.0 15 to 35 
Or = Ee Sige ie eee: melee 5 en Nes ese sess ee - 96 -9 to b FS 
Cowpeas, for forage. -.- 1.31 1.0 to i. 
Cowpeas, in drill with corn. - 63 .49 to - 
Cowpeas, for seed... -70 .50 to 4 
Field peas, small. - - 93 -75 to hs 
Meld Peas, larpe.... <<... .-- spe 1,17 1.0 to i 
hes tT eee Se ee ele Sete See 29. 2 25 to 30 
i ae Nem ain pa ‘i adacienrate ace, ome eee Songs eye Se 2.37 2.0 to 2. 
Orchiar a OTass oo. 221-0} 0s see pa ee eS eee 12.6 10 '- to « % 
PORES: = 5-550 ok ee oat oo ae ee a eo aaa ease p oom 1.02 1.0 to iE 
Bg ry 2 CR teh Obie eats Dats Bytes nee t det Ss eos eee 8.6 TY ae 12 

1 17, Oe eeiatehens aid Shs a” Ree arsed Seer aie ae tes Se 1.98 1.5 to 2. 
Ryo.der praia Ao.) ge) 3 4 oe ores s et eee ono oe 1.44 1.25 to A. 
Byes, SOT MORALES ok foc ore 3 So a 5 ae ae lw ae de toe eon mw om 1. 82 1.5 to 2. 
Say penns parabens | 22-550 ss oecn age oe tee data mee ee nae e = : -79 .50 to as 
Boy, DEANS DIOSGeaSh: | este as Has an ae = ts = ge Pa oe eee een es 1.37 j 1.00 to 1. 
Shar a Tt eee SNe Tene pene ete Sot Begs et eat Se pounds. .| 13.1 12/2 ae 
Sweet potato plants ._:.....2 5.24. 33. se ee ee number...) 6,605.0 | 6,000 to 7,060 
MGIHOLIy ee eee oe a ee gp a ee eee pounds. .| 9.4 ae ee +2 
Wpbacve Diatts . oa. 2. scores ee pee fe eae eee toe ae mpitber..| 4,762) 0" }2. cc. peeeeae ses see 
4 Le eatin ails, Seige reaieligy! Sat aieteelis 4 Pore BR thee Ae a sey Ao De yam | 1.38 1.25 to 1.75 


BBO Moo ob aT oe 
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COMPOSITE CROP YIELDS. 
TABLE 401.—Composite numbers of all crop yields. 


The figures below are obtained in the following manner: For cach State the average yield per acre of each 
crop (as corn, wheat, cotton, ett.) is reduced to its 10-year average yield per acre; -these percentages are 
combined into a composite or general average, viz., the figures shown. The relative importance of each 
crop is taken into consideration in making the composite averages. 


Stateand division. ; 1921 | 1920 | 1919 1918 | 1917 | State and division. | 1921 | 1920 


. 
| 1919 | 1918 1917 
i / 


Mae 95| 90/ 106 100] 100|| North Dakota..... | 82] 91 | 69| 108! 65 
New Hampshire -. 94 104, 105 105 110 |, South Dakota-..... | 87 104; 89; 139; 115 
—Mermront-.>=2--2:- 87 | Nebraska. .-......| 104] 137} 114] -73)- 103 
Massachusetts...._| 93 Kamsas......-.-2.. | 102] 129} 111| 82| 92 
Rhode Island......; 95 —— 
Connecticut.......| 102 N. C. west of | | | 
PR iew, worke-..-- 84 aoe Is | 
New Jersey........} 92 IVE? pose nse: 5.6 |113.0 100.2 |101. 1 | 104.6 
Pennsylvania. -... 94 SSS SS SS SS EE 
— | Kentucky......... | 93 105} 95{ 100 109 
North Atlantic...) 90.3 6 || Tennessee........- 97} 105 | 96} 96 105 
Se Dee een eeetes ie Alabama. ......... 82 87 | 82 101 9 
Delaware......-...| 88 | Mississippi........ 85 90 $2] 102 103 
peer end os oes 90 {|| JaGudsiana .. -... 5: 95 97 87 85 95 
PINIAS A gos - = = 86 PROERS: toe soon 3c | 92] 184] 124 65 74 
Wat Virginia. .... | 91 Oklahoma.........; 105] 140] 139] 65 87 
North Carolina... 85 Arkansas.......... | 92] 107| 98| 76] 110 
South Carolina....| 74 ——— - 
Georgia........... 73 South Central...| 92.9 |107.4 | 105.5) 83.6 | 93.0 
Florida.. a a 90 = —S _— ny 
Montana.......... | 84 83 40; 69 55 
South Atilantic..| 80.8 (100.4 | 93.1 |100.3 | 100.7 || Wyoming......... ; 86} 113 65 105 8&8 
| | ——___}______!|____ || Colorado. ......... | 99 | 105 / 90 6 103 
ee 89} 107 | 105 New Mexieo......| 96| 107} 104) 96 85 
<ztlinmay: $2510 2... 88} 106) 96] 110 109 |} Arizona........... / 110 97 112 94 100 
tings... 4 JO) OF | dit | eee oat ire | 108! 103} 78! 94] 109 
Michigan.......... 8} 109; 100 90 98 || Nevada..........- | 100 90 88 92 id6 
Wisconsin......... 891 112) 107| 114 203-|| Idaho: 2.2 .5....00. Rove 98 82 89 91 
Washington....... | 108 92 ga | 75 83 
N.C. east of Mis- | i} Oregon..........-. 104} 103| 98] 80 82 
sissippi River. 89.8 |106.2 100.6 106.0 | 110.0 | California. ........ | 95] 96| 99] 88] 103 
Minnesota......... &4 OT 1” ee 123 lll Far Western ....| 98.3 | 96.9 | 88.5 | 85.3 91.2 
BLOW oleae. e 99 113) 107 104; 111 SS 
SESS" [hy oa Spee 102 i114 106 84 124 i United =e gee 91.7 106.9 | $9.8 | 97.6 | 102.0 


- ea CROP CONDITIONS, MONTHLY. 


The character of seasons in past years for crops in the United States is indicated in the accompanying 


“table of the composite condition of all important crops, monthly, during the growing period, 100 repre- 
senting an average condition: 


Taste 402.—Composite condition of growing crops, monihly, 1910-1921. 


if 


| 
Year. June 1.July 1. ren 1. Sept. 1.|Oct. i. | | Nov. 1. 


| i.|Nov.1 
—— 

ee ee 93.5 | 97.21 99.6) 99.3 J ‘ « : a 95.1 
1971...) 97.2] 89.3 | 85.4| 84.8] 86.7 90. 6 7 2 F 9. ae 2.4} 102.0 
1912.-| 99.1] 98.8 | 100.3 | 104.1 ]110.0| 107.7 . 5 . 6 97.6 
1933.-| 98.9] 982; 95.5] 89.9] 90.3 93.3 r 4 & 8. 2 08. 7 99.8 
1914. .| 102.2 | 161.5 | 98.0) 97.9] 99.4 102. 3 ‘i E . -9} 166.9 
1915-. -} 102.3 | 102.3 | 103.9 | 105.5 | 106.9 108.0 5 3 2. 1 91.7 
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WEIGHTS PER BUSHEL. 


A bushel is regarded as a definite weight rather than a cubic measure in the estimates of production 
and prices made by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. The weights which are regarded as a 
bushel for various products are as follows: Wheat, 60 pounds; corn, 56 pounds if shelled, 70 a ifin 
ear; oats, 32 pounds; barley, 48 pounds; rye, 56 pounds; buckwheat, 48 panes white (Irish) potatoes, 
60 pounds: sweet potatoes, 55 pounds; apples, 48 pounds; pears, 48 pounds; peaches, 48 pounds; walnuts 
and hickory nuts, 50 pounds; beans (dry), 60 pounds; onions, 57 pounds; turnips, 55 pounds; clover 
60 pounds; alfalfa , 60 pounds; timothy seed, 45 pounds; kefir corn, 56 pounds. Estimates of yields an 
prices in tons are always on the basis of 2,000 pounds. 


TaBLeE 403.—Estimated average weight in pounds per measured bushel of wheat, oats, and 
barley, of the yearly crops of the United States. 


Year. Wheat. | Oats. | Barley. | Year. Wheat. | Oats. | Barley. 


| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 


1 a megane wt ae 3 57.3 | Sie oe 19191 ee ees | 58.3 33.0 46.8 
ci ee Bl ED 57.4 | Mies, arses a CTE PSs 2) RS 58.7 32.1 46.5 
TSP Mids ERAS 85 55.5 | Hi be Oe Pigia 5 St a Soe nes 58.0 31.5 46.2 
Tt LE aeyeths & 57.5 ry ae RRM | Os Yd EN 57.9 33.0 47.4 
TGS 58.3 | 32:01 eee {aig ares ees |S 57.1 31.2 45.2 
ine Spe er EM B. 58.2 | 7 es bape ER | hf We Se he) Sl seal ge 58.5 33.4 46.6 
1008) 255 Te 2 Ee 58.3 | 29.3 (heroes Y hike meme emaer en 3 58.8 33.2 46.9 
1009.) Sot Vee ts 57.9 | ao. 7 tea shy Wgig Fae dhe. 56.3 31.1 45.2 
1510p SSS ee 58.5 | 32.7 | Trae | ia Ap Bina SBP He 57.4 33.1 46.0 
Ore BRS ee ee, 57.8 11 16.01|-f921.| oe 56.6 28.3 44.4 


INTEREST ON SHORT-TIME LOANS. 


The interest rates charged by banks to farmers of the United States for short-time loans averaged in April, 
1921, about 7.95 per cent as compared with 7.61 per cent in 1920 and 7.75 per centin 1913. i 

These figures are based upon reports received from country banks in answer to the following question: 

‘* What is the average of the current rates ofinterest paid to banks by farmers for three to six months’ 
loans? (Rate which will represent as neariy as possible the average of ail such loans, secured and unse- 
cured.) What wastheaverage for similarloansa year ago?” 

The results by Statesand grand divisions are shown in the accompanying table. N 

The main purpose oftheinquiry wasto ascertain the differences of the averages of the various States and 
sections; and toascertain what changes have occurred since the previous investigation made in 1913 (results 
with detailed comments, published in the Crop Reporter for April, 1913). é 

The Georgia average rate, 10.36, which is the highest ofall the State averages, is about 73 per cent higher 
than thelowest State average, 6.00, reported from several North Atlantic States. However, in 1913 the 
highest State average was almost 100 per cent higher than thelowest average. The figures generally indi 
cate that the spread in the different sections of the country is not quite so wide now as formerly. 


Tae 404.—Inicrest rates, by banks, for short-time loans to farmers, in April of years in- 


dicated, 

State and division. | 1921 | 1920 | 1913 1912 || State and division. 1921 
Pane ss B57 2a- FC: 6.38 | 6.05; 6.14 6. 06 North Dakota. ..-.--. 9.79 
New Hampshire.....| 6.00} 6.00] 5.80] 5.80 || South Dakota.-..-.. 9.48 
Vermont....... -| 6.00] 6.00] 6.00] 6.00 | Nebraska...........- 8. 80 
Massachusetts. . 6.75 | 6.25] 5.96] 5.951) Kansas...........--- | 8.37 
Rhode Island........ 6.33 | 6.00}; 5.95 5.91 t 
Connecticut-...-...- 6.21 | 6.21 | 5.92 5. 92 N.C.W -Miss.R.| 8.33 
Now Works 222-55 -- 6.02 | 6.02; 5.99 5.99 |} 

New Jersey: -.--2-2-- 6.00} 6.00) 5.92 5.92 || Kentucky. .-..--.... 

Pennsylvania.....-.- 6.00 | 5.97] 5.93 5. 94 ‘Pounesset soit Se aecs / 

pamas: 42-02 

N. Atlantic....| 6.08 | 6.02] 5.96] 5.96 Mississippi....+----.. 

os ; MSianaes =2'2 be. J 

Melawnare-7- >t 22." 6.00} 6.00] 5.94 5. 94 exas- 2 fd2_ 2-2 2eee 

Maryland............ 6.00 | 5.99} 5.93 5.92 |} Oklahoma........... 

Vian Bere ce 6.26 | 6.14] 6.21 6:21 |)\:Arbansas:. . ) aeoce = 

West Virginia---...-. 6.00 6.00] 6.24 6. 28 

See aie ae es 6.48 | = ba 6. = . s S. Central 

outh Carolina... .-. 8.10 = 8. : 

Geared? 2.253252 10.36 | 9.94] 9.98 9. 67 || Montana: 522-22 >. 
PAGTIARS = =2 227s 53 8.44] 8.44] 8.80 8.77 7 onnne so ee 
———_ |_| ——__ | Colorado........-..--- 
S. Atlantic... - 7.261 7.36 | — Mexied:2=------ 
TIZ0NS . 62522022 |o. eee 
OID! 32-2 oe 6.44 | 6.23 1G. 2A tall 2228-82 eee 
Endiain- 2232) ses 222 6.86 | 6.47 624631! Nevada.-o-+2-2>- 
filings. S252. 6.52] 6.31 6.25); idaho. . ..5-:22222224 
Mielipan => Sy 2022 ==: 6.40} 6.88| 6.82 || Washington......... 
SV iscunisin:= 322 Se see 6.50 | 6.24] 6.23 Grea Setseete2e te: 
ornin: see: 
N.C.E.Miss.R. 6. 56 
Far Western... 
Minnesota..........- 7.89 ; = 
BN emer pp eee 7.42 | United States.| 7.95 
MAISSOHED rsa Sanne 7. 20 


=~ 
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MONTHLY SALES FROM FARMS. 


For every $100 worth of product sold from the farm, about $12.60 are soldin October, the month of heaviest 
total sales; $11.70 in November, $10.50in December, and $10.10 in September—in the four months, $44.90. 
Smallest sales arein May and June, when the amount in each month is $6.10 of the year’s $100. 

Sales of crops alone are more concentrated in the fall months; for every $100 worth of crops sold in a year, 
$15.50 worth are sold in October, $15.70in November, $12.60in December, and $12.40 in September; in the 
four months, $56.20. Smallest sales ($3.10) are in June. 

Sales of live-stock products are fairly evenly distributed through the year. For every $100 worth of 
live-stock products sold in a year $9.60 are sold in June, the highest proportion in any month, and $7.50in 
January, the lowest. 

These estimates are based upon reports made by crop correspondents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
of their actual sales in 1914, modified when necessary to make the figures typical of sales in recent years. 
More than 5,000 reports were tabulated. As the correspondents are A RUN farmers, the averages 
of their reports in the United States and in the larger States are probab y nearly the same as the averages 
for all the farmersin the States. Details of monthly sales are given in tabulation below. 


TaBLE 405.— Monthly percentages of year’s receipts from sales by farmers. 


[Monthly rate ofsales from farms, averages for recent years, estimates based upon reports of actual monthly 
sales made by crop correspondents of Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


FROM SALES OF ALL KINDS. 


pe afi. | e'pe 
a ‘s | q a : Q & 

Division. Ae eg ee le S Pere | ee | 

B/S (ELEIS|SIS|P/BI 8/218] 3 

Sere |e. ep a re te | ar ae \o la ]al rm 
MOrHHVATIENLIC. at.ccccwasiccoscsee 7.0! 6.3) 7.6) 7.9) 7.8) 6.9) 7.4] 8.6 10. 1) 11.1} 10.8} 98.5) 100.0 
Bout ATENtG... -5. keane occ ses 8.4) 5.8 5.8! 5.8! 4.7] 4.8] 5.9] 5.6) 9.0) 15.6] 14.1) 14.5) 100.0 
North Central east of Miss. R....}| 8.4} 7.0} 9.2) 7.7| 7.6) 8.3] 7.7} 8.3] 9.0} 8.1] 8.9) 9.8) 100.0 
North Central west of Miss R....} 10.0} 8.5} 8.1) 8.0} 6.0) 5.7| 6.2} 6.8] 10.7| 10.7] 10.1) 10.2) 100.0 
MOTUGOUIFOLS ne occ ch cicccsse ee 8.6] 6.0; 5.9] 5.0) 4.8) 4.0} 5.6} 5.1) 11.9} 16.0, 14.9] 12.2) 100.0 
ie MAWES Cig CS ae ee a 6.4, 4.2] 5.5) 7.4] 5.0) 6.8} 4.9] 6.1] 9.3} 20.0) 16.0) 8.4] 100.0 
PEL EMER LOS em ais cic ck woncs— os = 8.5) 6. ‘| 7.4, 6.9] 6.1) 6.1] 6.4] 6.9) 10.1) 12.6] 11.7] 10.5) 100.0 

FROM SALES OF CROPS. 
IGEHMMADIAT GIG Sok.cccctee Pocus oer 5. al 425(0 05.5) i5241),- 4. 8,43. 3) 5. 8} 10.4] 13. al 15.4] 15.7) 10.3] 100.0 
MOMLN OA MATIUIG. oe << <..\. oo ..2-ec 8.7| 5.0) 4.3) 4.5) 2.7) 2.7) 5.1) 5.0} 8.5) 15.3} 19.0) 19.2} 100.0 
North Central east of Miss. R....| 6.6] 6.9] 7.6] 6.7| 6.5} 5.9) 9.3] 12.9] 12.3) 8.3) 9.3) 7.7) 100.0 
North Central west of Miss R....|. 8.1) 6.3) 5.8) 4.6) 4.4) 2.6} 7.1] 7.3] 15.0] 13.6] 13.2} 12.0) 100.0 
POUL CGHLTALS Fai ctarcre(oi5 cies 00cm 7.4) 4.2) 4.4) 3.1) 2.1) 2.3] 5.8) 4.8} 12.3) 19.3} 19.1) 15.2) 100.0 
Lie iGo 21) ee soocSe eS eSnanSS eee 7.1) 3.2] 4.0) 4.0] 3.0} 2.6] 5.0) 8.2) 10.2) 22.8! 19.7) 10.2) 100.0 
MIHIGOG SUALES cc Suck ee Ss eine ese ws 7.4 5.2) 5.3) 4.6) 3.9} 3.1) 6.5] 7.8} 12.4) 15.5) 15.7} 12.6) 100.0 
FROM SALES OF LIVE STOCK. 
GninrAtIANtIC. <<< .ccs- cia cms 7.5| 6.4] 9.6] 10.8] 10.6) 5.2) 5.8] 5.6] 8.8} 9.6] 12.7] 7.4] 100.0 
SVT WGC 17 (Ce er 8.0] 5.6] 7.7] 6.1) 5.9] 6.3] 5.9} 5.4] 10.4) 21.4) 8.4) 8.9} 100.0 
—North Central east of Miss. R....| 9.8} 6.8] 10.9} 7.9] 7.0) 9.5) 6.1] 5.0] 7.5} 7.9) 9.4) 12.2) 100.0 
North Central west of Miss R....| 12.6] 10.3] 10.1] 7.9] 6.0} 6.9] 4.9) 6.5) 7.7] 9.3} 8.3) 9.5) 100.0 
SnATK eae? ee eee 9:9} 8.6] 8.0} 7.1) 4.2] 5.2] 5.0) 5.4) 12.5] 13.6) 11-1) 9.4) 100.0 
OES IG Ce eae 5.9) 4.5] 5.0] 11.3) 5.3) 9.2 4. 5| 2.4) 9.4) 21.9] 14.6) 6.0} 100.0 
Munster SUSbES <4 chcaccG - wscs ~~ <u 10 3\- 8-1) (9s21> 8-2). Oa" tA Oo: # 5.5} 8.7] 11.8] 9.8 9.5} 100.0 
FROM SALES OF LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS. 
PEER BNORUNGl ROi rr a tb sew war blah piriays bok yee en WN si Sati) etary ets be Sele 
| | 

WorthiA tlantios ose... k cca. %. Sia Ta6 cS. Sn 8x8 £9o2)) 19. duc8ath nBs4tie 8: ol 8.7| 7.7) 7.8] 100.0 
MOuUtmA ANIC 5 oso.) 55sec e 5. 7.9) 8.0} 7.5) 8.4) 8.1) 9.2) 7.5) 7.9) 8.9 8.9} 8.7} 9.0) 100.0 
North Central east of Miss. R....] 8.0} 7.4] 8.4) 9.1) 10.0) 9.5) 8.6) 7.7) 7.7| 7.9} 7.8) 7.9) 100.0 
North Central west of Miss.R...| 6.4] 8.0] 7.8] 9.4| 9.9} 10.7) 8.9] 7.9) 8.3) 7.3) 8.0) 7.4} 100.0 
PIGMLOWONEPAlets so acct koma ate tise 8.7| 8.6] 9.1) 9.3] 8.4) 8.1) 7.4! 6.6) 7.0} 7.7] 9.1) 10.0) 100.0 
TOSS UGE) ot ee 6.3} 5.9] 7.0} 8.0} 8.5] 10.7} 8.7] 8.6) 7.4) 10.4) 10.6) 7.9! 100.0 
United States........... seaceee 7.5| 7.6] 8.1] 8.9} 9.3) 9.6] 8.5) 8.0) 7.9) 8.3) 8.3) 8.0} 100.0 
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RECEIPTS FROM FARM SALES. 


About 10,000 crop correspondents of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates have reported their 
year’s total value of all sales of farm products, divided into four classes, viz, (1) live animals, Vit en 
products, (3) crops, (4) miscellaneous. Correspondents were requested to give their 1914 sales if that year 
Was representative; if 1914 sales were not normal, they were to give figures which would be typicai of sales 
in recent years. 

Oi every $100 worth of products sold by all who reported approximately $36 were for live animals, $20 were. 
for the products of live stock, $40 were for crops, and $4 represented miscellaneous items. As the corre- 
Fie aie are representative farmers, the averages of their reports in the United States and in the larger 

tates are probably nearly the same as the averages for all the farmers in the States. 

The character of farmers’ sales varies widely in different sections of the country. In the cotton States, 
as would be expected, by far the greater part of the sales are stag Thus, in Georgia, for every $100 
worth of products sold, $75Tepresents crops, $14 live animals, $8 animal products, and $3 miscellany. Even 
in Texas, regarded as a caitie as well as a cotton State, cotton so far prdecminates that $72 represents cro 
$16 live animals, and $9 animals products out of every $100 ofsales. Itmay be that the cattle section of 
State is not so fully represented in the returns as the cotton section; but complete returns from ali farmers 
probably would not materially modify these figures. 


TaBLeE 406.—Receipts from the sule of (1) live stock, (2) live-stock products, (3) crops, 
(4) miscellaneous, out of every $100 received from all sales; average of recent years. 


[From tabulation of reports frem crop correspondents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


| j 
Live- He | Live- . 
= Mis- . Mis- 
Live | stock | x Live | stock 

State stock.| prod- Crops.) cella- State stock. | prod- Crops.| cella- 

| ucts. | Sabi ucts. ee 
} | | 

Wrasieee = ee $15 $42 $35 $8 || Minnesota 333 $43 ot 
New Hampshire..-.. 20 51 25 4 { VOWS See ae eee 63 22 3 
Warman, - 2 > tk 18 64 10 3) Mixsouts —.- fe nos 62 21 aA 
Massachusetts... ...... 19 50 27 5 || North Dakota 25 66 3 
Rhode Isiand..-...... 13 62 22 1 |] South Dakota 41 36 5 
Connecticut. ........- i2 62 2 2 j| Nebraska 36 32, 3 
lew Yate pos 14 53 27 6th) Korisag - so 25 te 39 42 3 
New Jersey —_--._.-.- 6 26 62 6 || Kentucky 45 31 5 
Pennsylvania-....... 21 42 32 5 || Temmessee 42 49 6 
Maryland and Dela- B 17 65 3 
WHEO = se ae 23 32 42 3 || Blississippi 12 76 4 
Warps. eo. cee 46 15 35 4 jj Louisiana 13 72 6 
West Virginia........ 58 2B 13 6 il, esas ©.) Sree see 16 72 3 
North Carolina....... 18 15 60 7 || Oklahoma 32 53 + 
South Carolina. ._.... 8 12 72 8 |; Arkansas 34 438 7 
Georgia 2.) 262 oa i4 8 75 3 || Mountain States!... 49 34 4 
Pisrids > 2.8. -h 2. 16 16 ics 41 Washington. 1§ 36 2 
@Obig.&: ct sf? Ey 41 22 31 6 li) Qrevon: 2. 1.55 | 33 30 5 
Ing@tane SS. i .G2- 2-35 50 16 30 4 i! California 15 72 14 

Biinpin® 355282! ie oe 42 20 35 3 ; - 
Michigan..........-.. 34 30 31 5 United States.| 36 | 4 

Wisconsin .....<..-..- 31 47 17 5 


i Including Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho. 
PRODUCTIVITY OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Index figures are usually applied to price comparisons, but they can as readily be used to compare the 
relative productivity of different countries. Six crops—wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, and potatoes—com- 
prise the bulk oi crop production in most countries of the world. Of the total area in cultivated crops 
(before the war), excluding hay and grass crops, they comprised in Germany approximately 82 per cent; 
in France, 75 per cent; United Kingdom, 72; Denmark, 79; Holland, 70; Belgium, 75; Austria, $4 
Himgary, 87; Italy, 45; Spain, 65; Rowmania, 92; European Russia, 87; Asistic Russia, 91; Bulgaria, 
85; Algeria, 85; Japan, 31; Australia, 91: Canada,91; Argentina, 88; United States, 82 percent. Al 
these figures are only approximations, they are sufficiently accurate to indicate that index numbers oi the 
relative yields per acre of these six products combined would fairly represent the relative per acre produc- 
tivity_of the various countries. For each country the average yield per acre for a series of years was ob- 
tained (except in a few countries where data for only one or two years were obtainable), and these aera 
yields were reduced to their percentage of the average yield of ali countries. The at for 
country were combined, weighted in proportion to the relative acreage of the various crops in country, 
to obtain the index number of production. Following is the result obtained, 100 representing the weighted 
average of all countries: 


Taste 407.—Index numbers of productivity of countries named. 


Beloigns 2 ee PAA ad i Se apatite 2 ee eee 136: | Australia 7-5 = eee 
Byyrtverigertl ores * 328 eS en) ERY oo aoe eee meee ee 128 | SGEDIRS one eens 
WoLheriands 9755022) See 190); Hrasios- 52. 2 Se eee ee 12 | Argentine Sp decree sone 

United Kingdom -............ Ze: ISR EES oe ee 120 | Portugal... 2-3 seeee ee 73 
Semen y. te 25 oes ee 160)) Hinivary- >> 4 eee 113 | Russia, European... ..--.... 
BUGTOETAE Rae ee ee ee 168.1. United States. soe eee 108 | Russia, Asiatic.............. 
New.zealand. . 220.) 222222. AGL aly? = a son at sr ete ane oeeee 96 | Uruguay: .- > 2 ee eeeaae= 
EA a ance pS Se TG a) Eprints 50 ee 941 Alperia_. oo 2. 53 aseeee ee 
PRASAD ons on ak eee U6 7 dad ats) +> Cr compen Se i jo | Mexico. 2) ° 2a eee 
SCC aoa a ee4 136 | Bulgaria..............------. 87 | Tumis......-.-..------.-.---- 
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WORLD PRODUCTION AND EXPORT TRADS, 


‘Taste 408.—Production and export trade of the world in important crops, average, 
1909-1913, in millions, 7. e., 000,000 omitted. 


[Substantially the total production and exports for the world. However, China’s probably large cotton 
prsuciion, also some minor items of production and exports for other countries, are omitted owing to 
ck of trustworthy information. One short ton=2,000 pounds.] 


| Production. Expoxts. 


Crop. : pee SES | worla | United 

| States = | ut ¥ States 

World. | produc- | World United | OOP q. | crop ex- 
tion. States, ; Porte ported 

Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent 
3, 726 18 745 13 15 
3, 807 71 745 17 af 2 
4,324 26 1234 15 15 11 
1, 468 12 1300 13 120 14 
1, 788 2 1108 10.8 16 12 

5, 471 6 175 12 i} 10.5 

2,712 37 41 3 38 
Oe ee ee a do....| 110,780 0.6 12,721 0.1 il 2 
C01): a 500-pound bales... 21.1 62 14.0 64 &6 69 
ants ee eee short tons. | 18.7 5 | 7.5 0.5 40 4 


1 Three-year average, 1911-1913. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CROP AND MEAT-ANIMAL PRICES, - 


Taste 409.—Inder numbers of crop and meat-animal prices, monthly and average, 
1908-1921. 


The trend of prices to farmers for important crops is indicated in the following figures; the base 100 is 
the average price December 1 in the 43 years 1866-1908 of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, pota- 
toes, hay, flax, and cotton. 


CROPS. 1 
; . 
Wear Jan. | Feb. | Mar dings May | June | July | Aug | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. /Yearly 
tet wt s is Bred << 3: Tg et eae oes © 1. re 1, | avert 
at ace A ha eS (nae | Oa | fee | pre eer sea | brea | Raper | 
1908.... | 120.1 192.2 | 124.3 125.7 | 127.5 18.6 | 15.3 | 135.5 | a. 127.2 | 119.6} 117.4] 125.1 
1909....| 117.8 | 120.4 | 126.3 | 130.6 | 139.6 | 146.5 | 149.5 | 142.3 | 132.9 | 130.5 | 129.3 | 127.7 | 130.9 
1910. ..-| 134.1 | 138.5 | 139.9 | 138.8 | 133.5 | 133.5 | 133.1 | 137.1 | 137.0 | 129.8 | 122.2] 118.4 | 130.6 
19i1-._.! 118.6 | 119.8 | 117.9 | 118.0 | 122.2 | 127.7 | 136.3 | 148.2 | 141.6 | 138.0 | 135.6 | 133.1] 1BL8 
1912....| 133.9 | 140.2 | 144.7 | 153.4 | 166.3 | 168.3 | 160.1 148.0 | 137.6 | 128.6 | 118.3 | 110.3 | 134.6 
1913....| 110.9 | 112.6 | 113.3 | 113.6 | 116.2 | 121.2 | 122.9 | 125.4 | 136.3 | 139.1 | 133.9 | 132.7| 126.7 
1914....| 132.5 | 132.1 | 133.8 | 134.2 | 135.9 | 138.8 | 137.7 | 137.6 | 141.3 | 136.4 | 127.4 | 122.8] 132.9 
1915....| 126.7 | 140.5 | 144.0 | 144.5 | 150.0 | 147.3 | 139.1 | 138.9 | 132.5 | 128.2 | 124.4 | 120.41 132.1 
1916....| 129.0 | 139.9 | 138.6 | 140.2 | 143.3 | 145.8 | 144.8 | 147.7 | 161.5 | 163.6 | 178.8 | 187.9 | 158.3 
1917... .| 183.6 | 195.6 | 206.5 | 225.2 | 280.6 | 291.3 | 289.9 | 307.8 | 279.6 | 277.0 | 261.3 | 252.3 | 254.5 
{ H | 
1918. ...| 264.1 | 271.6 | 288.8 | 288.6 | 281.8 | 271.9 | 272.9 | 280.6 | 293.3 | 289.3 | 269.5 | 265.2 | 277.4 
1919....| 272.4 | 259.9 | 257.1 | 271.2 | 293.7 | 307.2 | 310.2 | 329.0 | 317.7 | 290.0] 279.4 | 282.4} 283.4 
| 296.7 | 311.0 | 314.3 | 334.1 | 362.1 | 380.4 | 3740 | 329.8 | 294.7 | 248.7 | 201.1 | 165.5 | 271.9 
192i ...-| 158.5 | 151.4 | 147.5 | 139.3 | 128.7 | 134.6 | 130.6 | 133.8 | 124.5 | 137.3 | 121.4 | 120.9 | 134.7 
{ | 
MEAT ANIMALS.? 

$910....| 6.67| 6.71] 7.39| 7.74| 7.37| 7.29) 6.98] 6.67| 6.92] 6.80| 6.47| 6.21] 6.90 
W9ll....| 6.40| 6.19] 6.09| 5.80) 5.54) 5.45 | 5.52] 5.87] 5.87] 5.58| 5.44| 5.37! 5.77 
1912....| 5.44 | 5.54] 5.69] 6.30] 6.39 | 6.27| 6.23) 6.56] 6.74] 6.86] 6.45| 6.42| 6.25 
1913.-..| 6.40 | 6.70| 7.08] 7.35] 7.08] 7.19| 7.25| 7.20| 7.415] 7.14] 6.94].6.85] 7.00 
$514._..| 7.05] 7.27] 7.37| 7.40] 7.29| 7.22] 7.41| 7.63] 7.58| 7.141 6.80|’6.61| 7.19 
-91915....| 6.57] 6.46 | 6.46| 6.59] 6.80| 6.85] 6.83] 6.74] 6.77| 6.96] 6.45| 6.25| 6.63 
-1916....| 6.46] 6.94] 7.53] 7.85] 7.98] 8.00] 8.04] 8.05] 8.38] 8.04] 8.09] 8$.15| 7.77 
1997... .| 8.53 | 9.42 | 10.70 | 11.71 | 11.84 | 11.72 | 11.47 | 11.84 | 12.79 | 13.04 | 12.47 | 12.74] 11.56 
1918... .| 12.59 | 12.65 | 13.06 | 13.55 | 13.83 | 13.62 | 13.68 | 14.21 | 14.50 | 13.79 | 13.37 | 13.40] 13.49 
1919... .| 13.46 | 13.51 | 14.06 | 15.01 | 15.34 | 14.98 | 15.61] 15.56 | 13.44 | 12.22 | 11.88] 11.54] 13.89 
| 1920... .| 12.14 | 12.43 | 12. 52 | 12.72 |.12.41 | 12.31 | 12.40 | 12.12 | 12.22 | 11.67 | 10.34| 8.48] 11.69 
| 1921....| 8.42] 8.24] 8.67] 7.89| 7.66] 7.31| 7.65] 7.94] 7.11] 6.88] 6.47] 6.37| 7.49 


1 Weighted average. 2 Prices 15th of month. 
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PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS. 


Tasie 410.—Prices of articles bought by farmers, 1909-1921, and purchasing power of 1 
acre of crops. 


Purchasing 
| power of 1 acre 
| of crops, per 
Article. 1909 | 1914 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 _ cent of 1914. 

| 


Price per cent of 


as eh ea 
| 1909 1920 | 1921 | 1909 | 1920 | 1921 


| 
| j 
AReSege. sce e eee each..| $0.89 | 30.96 | $2.06 | $2.25 | $2.00 93; 234) 207| 99 60 43 
Barb wire.....- 100 pounds..| 298] 3.08] 5.73| 6.10] 5.20 97, 198} 169| 95] 71| 52 
Barrels== 32" —- ee each=2|---2s25 2 50 - 76 BS eer | 304) DAL case 47 43 
Rackets: Vo eee (ofr ae (a eit Maes 8 ee - 60 bs UM eae PS Bee eee bd lS 
Bone meal.........---- COHSscl ae eee 31.90 | 60.00 | 65.00 | 54.00 |...... a = Ieee 69 52 
Brooms.......---- ...each..| 634] .38] 1.00] .98| 78] 89) 258) 205} 103] 55 
Wagries | ss .2205ch.- do...-| 64.90 | 70. 10 |123.00 131.00 108. 00 93, 187, 154, 99] 761 57 
Buggy whips........-- dp. =. 2f ) 20a a] SF 739/70 95] 200; 164, 97} 71| 54 
Calico... -.4-¢--00<-8s yards..| .06 .063) =. 23 . 227 . 142 95} 360} 225 97 3 39 
Churns.. 3-2 2---=-2554- each..| 2.19} 2.30] 2.90] 3.25} 3.00 *| ia 130 | i | 68 
(Oi ae Bete SS Se ton..| 5.50] 5.80] 9.50 / 13.30 | 11.50 95) 229, 198 97 6 45 
Coal oil 22.5. -- - 522- gallon... . 157) 139} -.22 -25 19 113; (180) 137 81 79 64 
Paltcd erent pound..} .211) .245) .46 41 32 86) 167, 131) 107/85, «67 
Corn knives.......-.--- each... 27 29} .58 +65 -55 93). 224. 190 99 63 46 
Cream separators.....- do....| 63.10 | 59.30 95.00 |102.00 | 90. 00 1s 172 152 87 58 
} } 
Dinner plates.....- 4 dozen... . 5d -57| 1.40] 1.58] 1.31 96, 277, 230 96 51 38 
Dish pans..........--- each..| :32] .34| .83{ .95] .75{ 94] 279! 221; gp)” 51) 40 
Minupy{OrkS--..+-.2 ese AOs= a le AD -76 | 1.40} 1.60} 1.40 92, 211, 184) 100 67, +48 
Fertilizer, commercial. .tom..| 22.15 | 23.20 | 42.00 | 44.00 | 35.00 95, 190-151 97 74 58 
GU orsa oes ne barrel..) 6.30 | 6.40 | 13.50 | 12.90 | 8.80 98 oi 137 94 i 64 
Lingit) Epes ae sce dozen..| .73 | .74/ 1.15] 1.25} 1.16 99° 169 157 84 56 
Gasoline......--..--- gallon..| 1202) .179 .29] .33] 265) 113; 184) 148 81 a 60 
Gloves, cotton.....-.-.- pains 2: Bra ere - 26 -27 AD: \ob tube laedeae eae be Sal genset es ak 
Gloves, leather....--.- do-..-|-.....-}-.--.-2 1.78] 1.85) 1.30 }...---)..--.. J. ise beeen pe Seanere ' pat 
Grind stones......-- pound. .}....... lesbaces = O48) 5 e000 1508 045/222 228 1oee ces eee Pee ae Bees ees 3 
LPR: eas See each. . 8 395) 1585 |) 1-987] 155 sa! 208° «4163, ~=—:108 54 
Harness, single.....--- do....| 13.50 | 15.25 | 29.00 | 32.00 | 25.00 89) 210-164, 108 67 54 
HIarrowS..=-.--=--5---- (Se, Ba ae ashe: Eee es 30.00 | 25.50 |...... BEE ee Sarees PSs ee eee 3) 
LEED 70) 2) ee do... 4 - 59 -62| 129; 1.50] 1.29 95} 242} 208 97 58 42 
PERN Pelee sear mommies do....) 1.94] 2.03 | 430] 5.00 | 3.50 96 - 172 96 58 51 
3 ae Seles eee a do... 41] 45) .83| .93| .80| 91) 207) 178 101 683 50 
Horse blankets....-..- do....| 2.254 2.40| 5.00] 5.35| 415] 94 223) J7a| | 98) 63) BL 
JUMPETS- =222 = vss sa ~ se do.... 7 | .8 | 2.50] 250} 1.55 93} 301; 187 99 47 47 
Kitchen chairs.......- BoD. 72 | 80 1.70 |. 2.10; 1.65 90; 262) 206 102 54 43 
Nianipse: fees eons ee o> 50 52| .98]° 1.10] “.95 | 7 212, +183} 96! 67|- 48 
ATL OS sop. ceo ome o> GOR ho oi ln Oy Eoae 1 eo th tg 96] 181) 162 96 73| - 55 
Th ona ao tone pound.. - 132) 141) «34 = 200! oO 94 188; 113 98 75 78 
WATIG J ae sacs cases, barrel..| 1.29 | 1.36] 2.65] 3.10] 2.65 95| 228) 195 97 62 45 
Linseed oil--........- gallon. . 79 -82| 2.50) 2.21} 1.22 96, 270) 149 96 52 59 
Lumber, 1-inch.....100 feet..| 1.95 | 2.10 4.75) 5.15 | 3.55 93 me 16) 99 58 52 
Manure spreaders..... each../111.60 |106.70 180.00 |194.00 167.00 iis 182,157) 87 
Men’s suits..........-- do....} 13.15 | 14.00 | 38.10 | 41.00 30. 30 94 293, 216 98. 
Milk cans, 10 gallon....do....| 2.40] 2.45]; 6.00) 6.20; 5.30 98 253; 216 94 
1 Uy 6-201 pas Rees do.... . 43 +45 90} 1.00 | 80 96] 222; 178 96 
MOWEIS... cecesec ce woe do....| 44.30 | 46.50 | 84.00 | 83.00 78.00 95} 189 16 97 
MOSHI. cose ean eee ae yard... 09 093; .31 . 30 18 97 aa 194 py 
rae (2k (ee Se a 100 pounds 3.34 | 3.40] 6.50] 7.30) 5.75 98] 215) 169 94 
aie i Rees pair.. 82 89} 2.60] 2.60) 1.58 92} 292; 17 100 
PRAIOCKR penance each.. 27 275; ~—«. 90 - 60 | 50 98; 218) 182 94 
Paint brushes........- Givers. 49 ~o4} 1.15] 1.35) 115 $1) 213; + 101 
Paint, mixed........ gallon..| 1.62} 1.74) 405) 430) 3.35 93; . 247, = 193 99 
Paris green.........- pound..} .29 30 62 64 -52 97} 213) 173 95 
BERS Pee cn otn smoep ese each..| .71 42) 1.40] 1.50) 1.22 99} 208) 169 93 
Pincers Shoo =e s8e do.... 49 -d1 95] 1:40 - 90 96) 216, 176 96 
Pitch fafksS—.<) wo Som oe none 62 -66' 1.30) 1.45) 1.22 94 ) 185 98 


BSS25 FSSRE SEES 


sana aaa 


te a a 
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PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS—Continued. 


TABLE 410.—Prices of articles bought by farmers, 1909-1921, and purchasing power of 1 


Article. 1909 
Plows, turning........ each. Agi. 50 
Portland cement 
) pounds..} .70 
Haincoats-s-: s=.-52-< each..| 4,25 
Rope, hemp....-...-- pound..| .135 
Rubber boots........-- pair..| 3.55 
Sacks, grain.-.......-. each. 15 
paddles: =.t-2:-2.. 2-2 do....| 17.45 
Salt, for stock........ barrel..; 1.50 
Saws, buck............ each..| .89 
Screw hooks.......---- Dox. 2)-6 2. = 
SoyhiNes: = 42 - - -- ee 2 each..| 1.02 
PMCeINE sa o-fe. --. sae = yard. |; -l’Z, 
Shingles. ca. cles os oe RE 3) 350 
Shirts, flannel......... each..| 1.34 
SNOGS Hee oh as si» <[aic= = pair..| 2.00 
BHOMNS. = 2 -. 2/30: each..) 12.45 
Shovels. ... ee GUO at) seid & 
Staples -100 pounds..} 3.69 
Starches... 255. -.1.2. ound..} .07 
Steel wire.......100 pounds..| 3.43 
StOVeSs=-nase-----|--i- 2 each..| 22. 50 
BUSaRee: fac ae: ~~. pound..| .058 
Silphyna. | yet 2.2 doz... 075 
Wedders-s. 5.2 -5 -|--<- 2 each..| 39.00 
ini or haan do=--.. 25 
Tobacco, plug.....-.- pound..}| .45 
- Twine, binder......... dos=-2) + rol 
Wagons, double....... each. .| 66.00 
Wagons, single.....-.. do....| 45.50 
Walking cultivators. ..do....!.......]-.....- 
Wheel barrows........ do....| 2.80 
Wire fence. . sx... .)..--/- rod. 31 Pedi! 
Wooden buckets. ...-. each..| _ 31 
Wooden wash tubs....do....|  .77 


acre of crops—Continued. 


per cent of 
14 


Purchasing 
power of 1 acre 


Price 
1914 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
1909 

$12.10 |$21.00 |$23. 00 |$20. 00 95 
.69 | 1.05] 1.30] 1.02] 101 
4.40 | 9.20} 10.50} 7.50 97 
.149) .36} .355} .26 91| 
3.75 | 5.10} 5.30] 4.55 ‘| 
.163) .45| .42!] .26 92 
20.35 | 42.40 | 45.00 | 35.00 86 
1.65 | 3.00} 3.50} 3.20 91 
92 i ay 1.90 1. 50 97 
sat aid 91 of 0 (an ae 
1.06) 1.82 2.10 1, 85 96 
SAS) ae bSilie eae errant 94 
3. 70 7.90 8.10 5. 80 95) 
1.41] 3.85} 3.90] 2.85 95 
2. 30 4.75 5, 00 3.65 87 
12. 85 | 28.00 | 33.00 | 29.00 97 
.738| 1.62} 1.85]. 1.55 95| 
3.75 | 6.80] 7.60) 6.20 98 
.07 | .118} .125| .103| 100 
oo0D 6. 90 7.30 | 6.00 97) 
24.00 | 50.00 | 61.00 | 52.00 94 
069) 15 17 ly caOddlin p84 
SUStl rete sl hele Nhe el OSiut ord 
39.50 | 74.00 | 78.50 | 69.00 99 
27 59 58 . 58 93 
.45 - 93 - 94 85 100 
MEI rey ae BS) Ie cel 92 
73.25 |138.00 1155. 00 |134. 00 90 
48.00 | 83.00 | 95.00 | 79.00 95 
35. 20 | 40.00 | 34.00 |...... 

2. 97 5. 50 6. 50 5. 50 94 

Beh yi 59 . 64 53 98 
+35 98 1.05 - 90 89 
83 1.75 1.90 1. 50 93 
mee wigs, 3 = 95 


1920 | 1921 
190 165 
188 148 
239 170 
238) 174 
141 121 
258 160 
221 172 
212 194 
207| 163 
246 192 
198 174 
317| 222 
219| 157 
277; 202 
217 159 
257 226 
237| 199) 
203 165 
17 147 
206 169 
254 217) 
246) 106 
150} 131 
199 175 
241 185 
209 189 
179 14 
211 183 
198 165 
219 185 
202} 167 
300} 257 
229) 181 


224 176 


of crops, per 
cent of 1914, 
1909 | 1920 | 1921 
97 74 54 
91 75 60 
95 59 52 
101 59 51 
97/ 100 73 
100 55 55 
107 64 51 
101 67 46 
95 68 54 
ae anes 58 46 
96) 71 51 
98 45 40 
97 65 56 
97} 51 44 
105 65 56 
95 55 39 
97 60 44 
94 70 54 
92 79 60 
95 69 52 
98 56 41 
109 58 83 
98 94 67 
93 71 50 
99 59 48 
92 68 47 
100 79 62 
102! 67 48 
97 71 54 
98 65 48 
94 790 53 
102 47 34 
99) 62 49 
97 65 52 


harvest. 


Per day other than 


Per day at harvest. 
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Taste 411.— Wages of male farm labor by classes and States, 1910 and 1921. 
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FARM LABOR—Continued. 
TaBLE 412.— Wages of classes of male farm labor, yearly, in United States, 1910-1921. 


By the month. Day labor at harvest. | Day labor not harvest. 
Year. Wit Without With | Without | With Without 
board. board. board. board. board. board. 
| al eae 
$19. 21 $27.50 $1. 45 $1. 82 31.05 $1. 83 
20. 18 28,77 1.49 1.85 1.09 1.42 
20. 81 29.58 1.54 1. 87 1.14 1.47 
21.38 30. 31 1.57 1.94 1.16 1.50 
21.05 29. 88 1.55 1.91 1.13 1.45 
21.26 30. 15 1.56 1.92 1.13 1.47 
23.25 32. 83 1.69 2.07 | 1.26 1.62 
28. 87 | 40. 43 2.08 | 2.54 | 1.56 2. 02 
34, 92 48. 80 2.65 | 3.22 2.07 2.63 
39. 82 56. 29 3.15 | 3. 83 | 2.45 3.12 
46. 89 64.95 3.60 | 4.35 2. 86 3.59 
30. 14 43. 32 2.24 | 2.79 | 1.68 | 2.22 
| 
23.45 35.29 1.67 2,12 | 1.30 | 1.71 
42.18 63.39 3.09 3.86 2.59 | 3.30 
51.92 75.54 3.78. | 4.68 | 3..20 4.0 
38. 66 57.25 2.73 8.45 | 2.20 | 2.90 
24.52 33.78 1.88 | 2.29 | 1.35 1.75 
42.12 58. 90 3.56 4. 32 | Ola 3, 44 
51.49 70. 09 4.17 | 5.00 3. 22 4.01 
[UA 2S Saale Remperepee 34.98 48, 24 2.68 3.33 | 2.04 2.61 
North Central, West: { 

LOS eS ree eae ee 26.60 36.68 2.12 2.54 1. 48 1.91 
50. 29 68. 10 4,48 5.33 TD 4.03 
59.63 79.79 5.03 | 5.94 | 3.78 4.67 
35.53 49.90 3.03 | Sry 2.09 2.73 

| 
15. 88 22. 62 1.16 1.45 | 85 1.09 
30. 54 44.03 2.28 | Pa 1.85 2.39 
35.75 50.56 2.69 | 3.30 2.13 2.74 
22.33 32. 26 1.59 1.97 1.22 1,58 
16.70 23.85 1.21 1.51 93. | 1.18 
32. 42 46. 47 2.56 | 3.14 2.06 2.61 
36.53 51.94 2.80 | 3.41 2.29 2.89 
22.7 33.10 1.63 | 2. 04 Let 17 
33.52 48.17 2.,02 | 2.53 1.52 2. 07 
62. 96 87.12 3.80 | 4.67 3.08 4.02 
73. 21 99. 43 4,48 | 5.39 3.66 4.61 
47,29 68.01 | 2.87 3.63 2.26 3.01 


HOW FARM LABOR IS HIRED. 


Of the total labor hired on farms of the United States, the percentage which is hired by the month, by 
the day, with board and without board, is estimated as follows, based upon reports of crop reporters of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates: 


Tasie 413.—Perceniage of total hired labor, by divisions. 


United North | North | North | South | Scuth 


Item. States Atian- | Central,| Central,; Atlan- Cen- West. 
peace NBR ACE east.2 | west2 | tic.4 tral.s 
Hired by the— 

Month— Per cent.|Per cert. |Per cent. | Per cent. |Per cent.|Per cent. |Per cent. 
WitiepO0an Gs. spas sb wae-- see 36.1 39.3 44.8 52.7 33.7 29.0 37.4 
Wiathonbh DOard:2 2. << 2b. ...25-- 15.5 16.5 15.1 9.4 17-2" 17.0 9.5 

Day, excluding extra harvest— 

Wakeboards. 1 .2).... $2...5.0 15.3 14.2 15.5 13.3 17.4 14.8 13.7 
Waiteut beard |.24.... 53. ...-% 15.7 13.7 9.2 4.8 16.6 21.0 14.9 

Day, harvest labor— 

WikmeOdraes 508. ... 3022.58 10.5 9.0 10.8 15.9 | 8.3 9.7 36.9 
Without beard ...:..-......2-2 6.9 7.3 4.6 3.4 6.8 8.5 7.6 

100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.6 | 100.0 100. 0 1060. 0 

iiredswith Weard. o5--.: -Ge---j.cb 4-2 61.9 62.5 71.1 82.4 | 59.4 53.5 63.0 
feliredbwithot DOA... 2 pnp --msen-~ =e 38.1 37.5 28.9 | 17.6 40.6 46.5 32.0 


2 


1 Maine, New Kampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania. 


2 Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. , 
8 Minnesota, fowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
4 Delaware, "Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
5 Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 
Deopatt a Wyoming, Ceiorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
alifornia,. 
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FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 
TABLE 414.—Farm labcr supply and demand, 1919-1922. 


Farm labor supply, Farm labor demand, Per cent of supply to 
hr per cent of normal. per cent of normal. Menage 
Division. 

1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1922 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 

North Atlantic..........- 82.8 | 62.3 | 92.1 | 99.2 | 101.0 | 107.8 | 92.7 | 94.8 | 81.9 | 57.8 | 99.4 | 104.6 
South Atlantic........... 81.9 | 72.5 | 94.3 | 97.3 | 103.9 | 107.4 | 86.6 | 88.4 | 78.8 | 67.5 108.9 | 110.1 
N. Cent. E. Miss. R...:.- 86.6 | 68.4 | 95.1 {101.4 | 101.2 | 106.6 | 91.2 | 91.0 | 85.6} 64.2 |104.3 | 111.4 
N. Cent. W. Miss. R.....| 85.6 | 77.8 | 96.6 |101.1 | 100.9 | 103.4 | 89.1 | 89.3 | 84.8 | 75.2 |108.4 | 113.2 
South Central........-.-- 83.2 | 72.8 | 94.3 | 97.1 | 101.3 | 104.2 | 83.0 | 86.6 | 82.1} 69.9 |115.6 | 112.1 
Far Western.......------ 90. 0 | 82.1 |102.3 |107.0 | 102.4 | 101.5 | 89.0 | 89.9 | 87.9 | 80.9 |114.9 | 119.0 
United States...... Sid | 724) 05,2) 09.5] 101.8 | 1058 | S75 | 80.8 | & 9 | 68.8 108.8 | 111.4 


VALUE OF PLOW LANDS. 
Tasie 415.—Value of plow lands, by States, 1919-1922. 


Average of peu plow Average of good plow Average ofall plow 
lands. lands. lands. 
State. Nd oF Se ee 
1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 

pe ee eee eee 2 
“oe ea See eens i Ie $24 | $30 | $25| $22] $50| $56/ $50| $47| $37] $42| $36 5 
New Hampshire........... 23; 24) 24) 20 4| 64] 63| 64} 39| 42] 31 nt 
Vermont.......---..--eeeee 30 30 29 27 4 69 67 63 44 48 47 45 
Massachusetts.....-.--2++++ 41| 40| 40} 39] 92] 103) 98] 105| 68) 72) 69 69 
Rhode Island ..........2..- 47| 50} 50] 50) 92] 105) 105| 105| 73) 85) 85 86 
Connecticut......--.------- B74 Shu) "Shs 23201" S80 i= 100) 90N|" op 55 | 60) 58 58 
Se ee 38| 39| 40| 38) 80 si] s3| 60| 6£| 65] 62 
New Jersey. ....----------- 50} 50|, 55| 48] 103] 104] 125) 109) 76| 80) 92 84 
Pennsylvania. .....-------- 38| 40) 39] 33] 79) 86] 81] 73| 60] 66) 62 54 
Delaware...--.----++------ 36 ("44") 3841) SBE 70 | 86) | 72:67 1 aaoal SGbr abe 50 
Maryland... 39; 46| 31] 31| 66| 82] 70| 67| 53] 60] 51 49 
Virginia......- 31| 34] 32| 27] 62] 73) 70) 60| 47] 53) 50 43 
West Virginia 29 32 bl 27 64 75 70 62 44 51 48 42 
North Carolina 31 42 36 33 67 | 87 76 67 50 63 55 49 
South Carolina 27 41 32 23 56 82 68; 46 45 61 50 35 
RON PIAS sce a ose <ms -ieteie 24 30 23 18 49 63 50 38 38 46 36 28 
MIOVICS. . deosame ssc e= oe mieten 21 23 25 21 48 53 55 56 33 36 40 37 
OTe ene Sa Saese oS 63 69 60 52} 113) 182) 110} ~ 100 91} 105 88 78 
Tidings eee ee eee 6 80 71. 56} 126} 150] 137] 108} 100} 119} 109 85 
Wimols escent eee ed San 100 | 115] 105 91 | 170] 213) 195} 160} 144] 170} 157 131 
Michivan: oc p2ccccecnsees 40 41 41 39 76 80 83 77 61 64 65 60 
WASCONSIN cnc 5 bess sce ceee 60 66 65 58{ 110| 125) 122) 110 89 | 100 98 87 
Minnesotasit Sc. foc. 3.S5 eS 59 73 74 67 88 | 120] 121] 102 78} 100} 101 87 


Mississippi......--.-------- 16 23 16 16 34 49 36 34 26 35 26 25 
WhOistaN dccacs oct a cone cote 25 34 24 21 44 65 50 42 33 50 38 31 
TGXAS: 2 a ssccece de ame teas 27 36 33 29 58 72 70 60 46 56 52 47 
Oklshonia: 5. i.e esec Shicode 24 30 29 26 51 63 63 58 38 47 46 41 
AT EATISHS: ses ooccp coc eele aimee 22 26 24 20 50 65 54 46 38 45 38 33 
MONTANA I Los. ctebeeewase a 21 21 19 15 45 48 41 35 34 36 30 23 
NV OMNG ES. co cnsbe ss oe 26 34 25 23 53 70 60 54 43 53 44 37 


Golorado:. Tees Seen Ieee cm ames 
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TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL STATISTICAL DATA. 


TABLE 416.—Trends in agricultural statistical data. 


Index numbers, basis, 100= 5-year average, 1909-1913. 


| 
Year. oe Crops Cro Articles | Cro 
Land Farm Crop | pal and ales dagen yield 
values. | wages. | prices. | Ae live per ers per 
Ble stock. acre, buy. acre. 
Ut eek ae oe eee 45 | 68: |= stae ek alee ena eee 57 SGniee. pees s 
MI 2 oti iaha ial wea a o'er 93 98 101 95 98 101 97 101 
Ea ee oes 96 95 99 108 103 98 99 101 
Ji oo 99 99 101 90 96 97 100 93 
LT ae A ae 103 162 101 | 98 100 101 102 110 
) TER ee 109 105 98 | 110 104 | 104 103 95 
Lo Ne td lle ae at ill 104 101 | 112 107 103 103 105 
cE ee eee 123 105 101 104 102 108 112 110 
Lilie 2-3 eee 136 114 124 | 122 123 142 125 97 
Ve SS 2 eee 153 142 198 | 181 189 209 153 104 
UU 3 See ae ee 167 176 212 | 211 211 212 188 100 
[ES See tae eee 202 207 22, 212 217 232 212 102 
Lin Sad 5-26 a ane 184 230 208 | 183 195 148 231 107 
17d as Se eee 156 149 103 | 117 | 110 | 114 181 94 
} 1 j | 
Percentage change yearly. 
i | | 
1 at SO Se ee a pean aay =e +14 | + 6] bh 2] ad 
LEN tas 12 ae een +3 + 5 + 2 —16 | — 7) —1)} +1 _ 
PGI ae cee ccs sce. + 5 + 3 0 + 8| +4) + 5] +2 +19 
Pe ee Shee op es = +12) +4| +2] 411 =i 
| | 
UE eaten n oS eee 3 +3} +31 0) 0 | +10 
BAe eer ee. a +11 | +1 0 — 8} — 4] + 5} +9 + 6 
UU er eeeeee 5 Peeone +11 | +9 +23 +17 | +20 | +31 +12 —12 
Lh Wis. ee +13 +24 +60 +49 +54 | +47 | +22 +7 
POL Neer ees 22s e oS: +9 +24 +7 +17 | +12 | +1) +23 | —4 
Uti. Seo See +21 +18 + 4) +1 + 3) +9 +13 +2 
CP ek: te —9 +11 — 6| —l14 —10 5 —36 +9 + 6 
1 el BS —15 —35 —50 | —36 —44 | —23 —22 | —12 
| | 


Note.—Land values are obtained on Mar. 1 following the year shown on stub oftabulation; figures may 
‘be regarded as representing approximately values at the close of the years indicated, rather than average 
for entire year. age statistics are collected on Mar. 1 ofthe following year (1919 data collected in Decem- 
ber); they are presumed to represent the average for the calendar year shown on stub, but they are prob- 
ablyinfluenced somewhat more by conditionsin thelast halfofthe year than by the first half. Crop prices 
and live-stock prices are calendar-year averages, obtained from monthly prices properly weighted. Figures 
for crops and live stock are the averages of the crop prices and live-stock figures asshown separately. The 
ratio of the value of alicrops to the value ofalllive-stock products is usually about 6 to 4; but oftotalfarm 
sales about 40 per cent are crops, 56 per centlive stock and live-stock products, and 4 per cent miscellaneous. 
Crop values per acre are obtained by dividing the totaivalue ofthe year’s crop proedusten based upon Dec. 
1prices by the totalacres eee thecrops. Prices ofarticles which farmers buy are obtained at theclose 
ofthe year indicated; although they are assumed to be averages for the year, they probably are influenced 
more by conditions in the latter part than in the early part of the year. 
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GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND TELEPHONES ON FARMS. 
TasLe 417.—Number of farms reporting gas and electric light, census of 1920. 


(States arranged in order of size of percentage.] 


| | 
Num- | | Num- | Num- 
ber of ij oe of | beg of 
arms j ‘arms arms 
report- pad report-| ~ report- Ea 
State. ing use} ofan |i State. ing use; ofall |} State. ing use) ofall 
of gas a of gas of gas 
or elec-| fatms aa zas | farms, | enelce farms. 
tric | tric | tric 
light { light. | | light. 
! 
| a es (Cae Ce ||| ee ee eer es 
Bitahioe fetes. 11, 125 43.4 || Oregon......... 5,463| 10.9 || Florida......... 2,042 3.8 
Massachusetts..| 9,062 | 28.3 |; Indiana.......-| 20,584 10.0 |) Oflahoma...... 7,010 3.7 
California.......| 30,519 | 25.9 || Illimois......... 23, 273 9.8 || Montana.......| 2,013 3.5 
District of Col- Nese | Alabama.......] 8,345 3.3 
umbia......-. | 52| 25.5 || Nebraska....... 12, 062 9.7 || North Carolina .| 8, 005 3.0 
Connecticut... "| 3,963} 17.5 || Maine...-.1222. 4) 625 9.6 || 
} Wisconsin...... 16, 574 8.8 || South Carolina .| 5,170 | 2.7 
Rhode Island... 700 | 17.1 | pBetigas. coo eees 14, 390 8.7 || Kentucky...... 5, 925 | 2.2 
Towa . --icbae=- - 32, 552 | 15.3 | South Dakota...) 6,445 8.6 ||) Bexas. 225-252 8, 228 1,9 
New Jersey_---| 4,551} 15.3 | | Georgia........- 5996/19 
Pennsylvania...| 30,669 15.2 || Michigan....... 15, 695 8.0 | Tennessee...... | 4,554 1.8 
West Virginia. .| 12,900 14.8 || Minnesota...... 13, 539 7.6 || t i 
| Maryland.......| 3,330 7.0 | New Mexico....! 422 1.4 
Ching. 4 -ccces 37,745 |  14.7|) Colorado........| 3,925 6.5 || Louisiana... ... 1,471 ia 
Idaho-ascss)- 22 5,982 |  14.2]| Arizona........ 592 6.0 || Mississippi. ...- 2, 895 14h 
Washington. 9,178 | 13. 8 |} || Arkamsas....... 2,643 ceil 
New York...... 24,882 | 12.9 |, North Dakota..| 4,518 5.8 | ——— 
Nevada........- 385 | 12.2 |! Missouri........ 14,341 5.5 || United States. |452, 809 7.0 
| ; Wyoming ...... 717 4.6 i 
Vermont...--.- 3,328 11.4°}| Virginia =... ...< 7, 874 4.2 | 
New Ham | Delaware......- 397 3.9 | 
shire.......... 2,322] 11.3} | 
if 


TaBLE 418.— Number of farms reporting telephones, census of 1920. 


[States arranged in order of percentage.] 


Num. | | 


Num- 
ao of| Per a3 of Acs 
arms cent arms cen 
State. report-| ofall | State. report-| ofall State. 
jing teie- farms. i ing tele-- farms. | 
phones i| phones. 
| pee 
Bewat -qfeitare | 183,852; 86.1 || New York...... 91, 973! 47.6 | Maryland....... 
Kansas: bn.005- | 128,753 77.9 || North Dakota... , 349} 46.8 
Nebraska... ..... | 95, 050) 76.4 |; Pennsylvania ..| 87,887 43.5 1) Utaho.s.02. 2.2. 
aiiineisss2. 2-122 | 173,647). 73.2 |) f i Arkamnsas......2 
Indiana....-..- | 136,140, 66.4 |, West Virginia..| 37,789) 43.3 || Temmessee.._... 
{ | |; Washington....| 27,952) 42,2:|| Virgimia.. 2... 
Missouri........| 163,543, 62.2 || Rhode island .. 1,085 41.3 || Alabama......- 
O10 -n8e4 552555 | 159, 478} 62.1 4} Colorado........ 23, 685 39.5 
Minnesota. eae | 110, 568 62.0 |, Oklahoma....-- 71, 4 37.3 Montana BESS 
South Dakota..| 44,327] 59. 4 || TiZONS. . seeds 
Wisconsin...... | 111, 798| 59.1 |) Nevada........2 1, 122} 35.5 | North Carolina. 
ldap |. Sh s0 Leis; 837| 32.9 || New Mexico... 
Vermont......- 16, 752! 97.6 || District of Col-| | || Mississippi..... 
Connecticut....| 11, 7: 5128) }|  mibias® 5. <2 67; 32.8] : 
Massachusetts..| 16, 537 BiS7 Degas. hee See 140, 234) 32.2 || Georgia......... 
Orepon.: oe | 25,351 50.5 || New Jersey...-- 9, 484; 31.9 | Florida; -- 252 2-. 
Michigan ....... | 97,8744 49.38], | | | Louisiana... ... 
\| California.......| 37,309 31.7 || South Carolina . 
New Hamp- || Wyoming...... | 4,449) 28.3 | : 
shines... ---==|, ,10,166 49.5 |; Delaware....... | 2, 763} 27.3 || United States. |2,508,002 33.9 
23,632) 49.0 | Kentucky...... 73,145, 27.0 | 
Hf } 
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AUTOMOBILES, MOTOR TRUCKS, AND TRACTORS. 


TasLe 419.—Number of farms reporting automobiles, motor trucks, end tractors, census 
1920. 


{fhe reported nunaber of each machine somewhat exceeds the number of farms reporting.] 


| 


Automobiles. | Motor trucks. Tractors. 
aeDEL UERe HT 6G 
State. Number | Percent Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
of farms ofall of farms of ail of farms of all 
reporting. | farms. | reporting.) farms. | reporting.! farms. 
tte SEER SS EEE. | j 
Mais eeN Wosuis. Ooo... suede Bos 11, 686 2A. 2 1, 061 2.2 605 13 
New Hempshire.............. 4, 797 23. 4 3.2 196 1.0 
og en 7, 611 26. 2 2.0 428 1.5 
Mipsanchuisp tis: 222 cbc. mes 8,181 25.6 9.8 540 LS 
Bhode Island. ................ i, 198 29.3 11.5 69 ih 
Coumochioné-— 3 <.e<5 aos sexes 796 30.0 6.1 411 1.8 
WEN (Li se oe | 68, 003 35. 2 4.5 7, 021 3.6 
teeynlersey os: 2... SF. i, 731 39.5 10. 4 845 2.8 
Ponnsylvanias 2..... JL... 69, 865 34.5 4,3 5, 374 | Pe | 
WeInware S222 kt Beck e2h2 3, 693 36. 4 2.8 220 2.2 
a eee 16, 045 33.5 5.3 1, 410 2.9 
District of Columbia. .......-. 50 24.5 14.2 1 5 
es eo pence cee sen seen anes 10 205 es ds 3 2, 206 1.2 
est Virginie. 5.) ...<<s<-- 9 541 6 
North Carolina. .............. 41, 839 15,5 1.0 | 2, 184 -8 
South Carpling......\..2..s00-- 30, 709 15.9 -8 | 1,213 -6 
“is bis 5.) eee a a eee 47,173 15.2 9 2, 085 oid) 
C1 a pes 2s ae eas 8, 761 16.2 2.8 602 5 ee | 
Ty Sesoaee S38 ea See Se 119, 511 46.6 2.4 9, $34 3.9 
PENNE SLO eae 95, 238 46.4 5B 8, 871 | 4.3 
pe a 125, 586 53.0 2.5 21, 932 | 9.3 
La, i ie 78, 919 40.2 2.4 5, 584 2.8 
Wiseonsin...... ASS ae 93, 798 49.6 2.1 9, 092 4.8 
Mupagesotal Pee fe oo) gor ao: 101, 847 57.1 2.1 14, 794 8.3 
Oa Sika oe 4 ae ee ee 156, 081 7a. 1 4.1 19, 427 9.1 
Eto lS 2 81, 392 31.0 1.9 1, 438 2.8 
INANE <0) i oe 44, 010 56. 7 1.0 11, 834 15. 2 
Seuth Dakota: 00 ....2 22.2... 51, 780 69. 4 5.7 12, 16) 16.3 
Uo diet) os 94, 75.6 5.1 10, 342 8.3 
Kansas..... Sole De ee 102, 517 62.0 2.3 16, 128 9.8 
eo Tially 5(0 677 a Lee, 28, 532 10.5 a0) 1,933 .7 
Pemescee a emcee erenecerene-- 2 ope a0 os) i, hi 7 
012 aes es ele: Bes 5 as SS £ . -4 39 +3 
LESSENS |) | San nr 14, 946 5.5 «3 598 “4 
Heuipjanint Seo... sos oe. 9, 494 7.0 6} 2, 142 1.6 
Peres rs 58 Sp yes 7? 22.9 1.2 | 8, 084 1.9 
\OUSDIGEES say pe Ie OS 250 5 isl 5, 726 3.0 
oe ake ee ee eee 6.6 4 1, 423 <6 
TLS Ghee 36.0 2.0 | 6, 890 12.0 
Dr uenne tees 2 ee eee: 39.2 3.5 969 6.2 
Colorado....... bobs a: s5% 272: 47.3 4.8 4, 526 | 7.6 
New Mexico...... U~ See 18. 6 1.9 457 1.5 
LTE oe Oe Sean 45.5 5.3 820 8.2 
Utahb...... Jak as Ce eee he 32,1. 24 553 2.2 
2 eS Fea eee 45. 4 5.1 182 5.8 
Idaho. too 8456s See 39.6 1.9 i, 468 3.5 
WWESUT tS (Cie a eee 41.7 4.8 2, 474 Sel 
TS een Bae ee es my: 41.0 3. 4 2, 892, 5.8 
California! 2227. Siege 53.1 5.01 12.434 10.3 
United States........... 1, 979, 564 30.7 131, 551 2.0 | 229, 334 | 3.6 
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RAILWAY FREIGHT TONNAGE. 
TaBLE 420.— Tonnage carried on railways in the United States, 1916-1921." 


Year ending Dec. 3i— 


Product. Class I roads.2 
| 
1916 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 
———— es 
FARM PRODUCTS. | | 
Animal matter: 1,000 short|1,000 short 1,000 short|1,000 short|1,000 short\1,000 short\1,000 short 
Animals, live— tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
io and pene] oe ; rd 
aitle and ealves....... 9, 80! 
Sheep and goats........ , Aye pe ae OE he pies Sie ee 1,176 
Foes 8.2 ot de cscees | | 5, 421 5,506 
Packing-house producis— | | 
Dressed meatS.......... 2, 966 3, 714 3, 398 2,770 2,579 
Hides and leather. 1, 357 1, 303 1, 371 1, 051 972 
Other packing - house 
products. 5-c. 2. <25s- 2, 567 3, 510 3, 736 2, 206 2,095 
Totalpacking-housepred- | | 
ucts! NGS. s.0. 1B. 6, 837 6, 890 8, 527 8, 505 6, 027 5, 646 
————— ——————. 
pens. Fee S-! -- =. § Se | ee Ee eae ERR EES |--- 3 t Ses lbnctowra secant 536 551 
Buiter and cheese?_........ Ie jn de oo Sale cate ota as ciaeh tet ok sew eee eee eee 425 435 
Poultry ee game 
and fish)ob. 5 3S --b eo 1, 022 1, 322 264 276 
Wool... SOP =: 2558 Ae 499 547 293 400 
Other anima] matter....... 5, 541 ; 5, 724 1, 540 1,327 
Totalanimal] matter...... 30, 473 31, 858 5, 77 35, 494 26, 595 24,273 
——— oo | = 
Vegetable matter: 
Cotton. bRELS 2 225 Bs 4, 052 4, 212 3, 552 3,379 3,186 
Fruit and vegetables........ 18, 192 17, 621 17, 679 10, 045 9, 204 
Potatoes sei. Lol A 2 Se. PA ide caclommaacteera 4,118 4,639 
a — 
wise and grain products— 
‘ain— 
Veg Beebe tebe aan Fr nes ie 
Orn ee 2.63 A es EE Aor : 
eS ee ae eh 8, 615 7,543 
Other grain......... 5 4, 
Grain products— : 
Wonrl aaa es... 10, 472 10, 319 10, 065 10, 952 10,554 
Other grain products| 7, 992 8, 234 8, 413 8, 891 7,881 
Total grain and 
grain prstness 76, 151 74, cme 64, 850 69, 947 76, 807 
By. 2s eon aein cs seer 7, 313 8, 314 7,957 | 5,163 
Se, sirup, glucose, and 
MOISES... ----seeccesees- 3, 917 3, fa 4,934 5, 664 4,767 
"Topacco. ee.2 <2 2 jee. 1, 086 % 016 ? oo 1, 293 1, 081 933 
Other vegetable matter. .... 8, 983 | 9; 305 9, 204 9, 604 15, 250 15,169 
Total vegetable matter. . [_110, 099, 119,699 | 117, 398 [17,308 | 108, 865 117,441 | 119, 868 
Canned goods (food products)3.|........--|-.-.ec---|eeeeeecese 3, 074 2,626 
Totalfarm products...... 149,644 | 147,871 | 140, 723 | 147, 110 | 146, 767 


j 


OTHER FREIGHT. 


Products of mines.............. 732,656 | 734,791 510,860 
Products of forests............-.. 100, 838 97, 043 76, 923 
Risrietiieirizes oS 182, 916 188,796 | 176,197 163, 699 
All other (including all freight 
in less than carload lots)...... 92,776 101, 006 99, 032 
Totaltonnage. ..........- 1, 238, 223 |1, 202, 000 |1, 264, 019 [1, 263, 063 |1, 096, 111 |1, 255, 421 


1 Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Original] shipment only, excluding 


freight received by each railway from connecting railways and other carriers. 
2 Roads having annual operating revenues in excess of $1,000,000. 
% Not separately stated prior to 1920. 


ee 
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CARLOAD WEIGHTS 


TABLE 421.—Average weight per carload of freight originating on Class I railroads in the 
United States, during the three months ending June 30, 1920. 


{Interstate Commerce Commission.] 


Commodity. Tons. Commodity. | Tons. 

VED SS ee ae SO. EE OCRS seme 0 Se eee 9.7 
Se. -  e  e Dison | ME ORGS 525-20 BS: oe. Ck Ie 11.5 
7 SE oa | SD ee ee Ae ee eee eee eee i 11.6 
Mipe wndmical. _ <0 52) so sce: | Leo: 30.9 || Butter and cheese. .... 2... . 2.2. eos i 13.2 
Hay,straw, andalfalfa.............-...-- 12.2 OOM Sse) eect er ks. Aes eee : 12.6 
PEON oo aoa 3 SIO 5 = 828 13.9 || Sugar, sirup, glucose, and molasses. ..... | 28.0 
(i ce 2 ee eee SS ee Ee, annedipoudss.- 525.22! Ele aes | 24.8 
Ce CU, ae a ee | ae ; Tyo amr COANS 200 52 ec ee 438.0 
2 ae ee ee ee 1837. |\\SSibrimmtons Coal: S20 82 5. cooks 50.1 
Rieepensaid mnles.... wiles ft 3 | PUL 4; || emsuncsen cts = US 18 - oh er) ot yn 12.8 
Cattle and calves..2....5.-.-2..2.-2-2----| 11.7 || Lumber, timber, box shooks, staves, | 

rand Paste se - see 225 } 10.3 i 26.8 


anions). 2220005 bio we setae 


WAGON AND MOTOR-TRUCK HAULS. 
TaBLeE 422.— Wagon and motor-truck hauls from farms to shipping points, 1906 and 1918. 


' 


F Bana | Tad. | Cost of hauling per ton per 
Item. | Pit tri ae ed be RE 
y- corn.} | Wheat. | Cotton. | Corn. | Wheat. Cotton. 
ain. ee Sd es 
United States: Miles. | Number.| Buskels.| Bushels.| Bales. Cenis. Cents. Com 
Moior trucks, 1918......-. 11.3 3.4 | 58 $4 6.6 15 15 8 
Wagons, 1918............. 9.0 1.2 | 39 56| 3.6 33 30 48 
Wagons, 1906............. 9.7 1.2) 39 | 55} 3.4 19 19 | 27 
Geographic division. : | 
New England: 
10.0 | 4.5 62 | 60 hae ee 11 14 Paes 
7.2 1.8 | 38 | 7) Pe ee 39 he pee aes 
7.2 Oy A eee Oe ee eT 
12.2 3.4 69 | 
7.6 1.6 39 | 
6.5 1.7 41 
9.8 4.0 45 
8.4 1.4 29 | 
9.9 2] 30 | 
9.3 4.8 64 | 
6.3 2.0 41 | 
7.0 1.8 40 
10.1 3.8 | 54 | 
7.9 1.5 42 | 
8.7 1.4 39 | 
12.9 3.2 | 58 | 
10.4 10% 26 
11,1 1.0 29 | 
13.0 2.9 57 | 
10.9 1.0 26 | 
12.6 :9 29 | 
21.0 1,2 48 | 
20.2 14 46 | 
16.8 7 49 | 
12.3 2.9 74 | 
11.2 1.4 =. We! 
11.5 it 45 


1 Not shelled. 

2The geographic divisions are—New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut; Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; South Atlantic: 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; North 
Central east of the Mississippi River: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; North Central west 
of the Mississippi River: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nerth Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas; 
South Central east of the Mississippi River: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi; South Central 
west of the Mississippi River: Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas;. Rocky Mountain: Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, N evada, Idahe: Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS. 
Tasie 423.—Area of National Forest lands, June 30, 1921. 
[Reported by the Forest Service.] 
State. | Net area | State. Net ares. State. Net area. 
| | 
: = | 
| Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
Alybamsa-: ..-- =.=. 65, 167 || Michigan............ 89, 466 || Porto Rico.......... } 12, 443 
WINSKA Ss be stapes 20, 579,336 |} Minnesota...........! 1,047,620 |} South Carolina......! 18,454 
Aesrony 208 ee 11, 355, 346 || Montana............ | 15,917,132 || South Dakota.......! 1,076, 754 
(APHATISAS o6 - o.- S 926, 985 |; Nebraska_.......... | ” 205, 944. |) Tennessee... = 213, 
California. ........... 19, 172, 982 || Nevada............. 4: 4,945, 550}} Utah. 5 a 7, 421, 191 
Ser fa ee | 13,290,354 || New Hampshire. -. | 383,111 || Virginia... 350, 362 
Florida ..........--. 317,511 || New Mexico.......- | 8,382,683 || Washington_..--. 1. | 9,939; 712 
Georgia =< .se---t - 3 134,095 || North Carolina...... 313,075 || West Virginia-....-. 99, 109 
BARDG Fret eee ae 18, 712, 241 || Oklahoma.......... | 61, 480 Wyoming. .......... 8,468, 793 
MARINO. «Sano on5 ee 32,1 Oregon..c.ca2536-- | 13,133,081 | 
Total, 149 Na- | 
| tional Forests 150,00, 08 


TaBLe 424.—WNational Forests: 


Timber disposed of, quantity, price, and number of users, 


revenue under specified heads, and deigils of grazing privileges, years ended June 80,1916 


to 1921. 
[Reported by the Forest Service.] 
Year ending June 30— 
e 
Item. 
1917 i912 1919 1920 1921 
' 
Free timber given: 
Number of users: =... 4...-5.-.-. 25. ; 41, 427 | 38,073 | 34,617 | 37 236i) 2eiele. .-. 
Winbdniont = --b O62. 4 tos M ft 113,073 98,376 | 90,798! 88,060 |.c.cs1lc.--- 
Walon eee asdiessts doliars. - 149, 802 | 128, 866 | 1137 117! 113 ;/0OU phoma tes 
Timber sales: 1 H 
Nuniber-..3..) t-te 11,608 13, 037 | 12,592 13,272 12,570 
Quantaty =o. 2208! Sorte M ft..| 2,0087087 | 1,453,299 | 7997476 | 1,326,922| 1,170,186 
Price per thousand board feet | 
(A Verage) 20s rec ss ae ees ss dollars. - 1. 85 2. 28 } 2.30 2.30 2.74 
Grazing: } 
Number of permits. ............----+-- 36, 638 | 39, 113 | 39,152 38, 153 
Kinds of stock— | | 
Castle 25k Same beRe S number..| 1,953,198 | 2,137,854] 2,135,527 2,056, 644 
Gaps. Agee do....| ’ 49,939 57,968 60,789 45,190 
Hogs. 32 ee eee es do... -| 2,306 3,371 5, 154 3,177 
iGises 25S Bl: 6 5: 4. ree do....| 98, 880 102,156 93,251 79,091 
Shitep-- 2<4-28es-272i bs do....| 7,586,024 | 8,454,240 | 7,935,174 7, 412, 412 
Gtali= = $e2 dee = beet 2k do....| 9,690,357 | 10,755,589 | 10,229,895 9,594,514 
Special use and water-power permits, | 
See eee, oe - Seemieee Te number. . -| 6, 056 | 5,819 5,191 seteeee ae 
Revenue from— | ; 
Timber sales_...........5-2.. dollars..| 1,595,873 | 1,519,867{| 1,503,367 1,694, 737 
Timbersettlements!...........-. Gae= =) 17, 102 99, 502 8,939 15, 282 
Timber trespass. ......2..-+:---- do....| 18, 870 2,330 8, 623 50, 367 
Turpentinesales.........------- do....| 8, 156 8, 334 13,220 8,978 
Turpentine trespass. .-..-----.... (5°) a ee ae el ve ee ee 692 |e Ie 579 
Fire treepass..-31..----2------. do.... 52,514 3,618 5,259 22,796 5, 958 
Occupancy trespass.......----.- i el (ay Se rae a 1,207 689 943 : 539 
Specintnses=-- -Oa=== 22-522) doris . 108, 329 119, 979 126,134 149,265 2158, 346 
Grannpetees: - 1-882 -522h2 22 do....| 1,544,714 | 21,702,585 | 2,556,962 | 2,427, 439, 988 
Grazing trespass... .-..-..-..--- do... 5,081 23, 532 52,208 59,012 45,091 
Water power-J002 22222 ct22225-5 do... 106, 389 93, 976 72,322 89, 838 85,070 
Total revenue........-.-.. do 3,457,028 | 3,574,930] 4,358,415 | 4,793,482) 2,504,935 


1 Includes timber taken in the exercise of permits for rights of way, development of power, etc. 


2 Includes £296 from sale oflive stock. 
* Includes $50 property trespass. 


—"— = 2. ae, : 
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COLD STORAGE SPACE. 


Tasiz 425.—Total refrigerated space of packing jiouses and cold storages reporting to the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates October 1. 1921. ~ ° 


{Thousands of cubic feet, i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Cubic feet ofspace nae at temperatures 
oO —_— 


: Total 
| | Space 
10° and |11°to029°,'30°to 44°, 45° and 
below. (inclusive. inclusive.| above. 
| 
| | | 
11 | 119 | 954 25 1,109 
894} 1,870) 12,276 158 15,198 
437 | 710 | 3, 906 498 5, 351 
250 | 318 | SE ake eae 1,481 
159 15 B-R08 te i eee 
55 | 352 2, 004 13 2, 424 
24,277 13,623 | 81,001 8,825 127, 626 
512 | 857} 11, 429-| 695 13, 493 
1,192}  2,488| 17,384 1,482 22,546 
1,572) © 3,501} 30,179 4,806 40, 058 
362 184 3,629 349 4,524 
190 7 i, 667 39 1, 304 
473 422 | 847 3 1,745 
408 183 3,350 336 4, 332 
7, 691 2,146! 14,131 | 719 | 24, 687 
j | 
574 569 | 4,771 | 289 6, 203 
2, 264 2,309) 12,084] 1,639 18, 296 
1,985 | 2,103 | 22, 024 | 616 26, 729 
3,211 895} 20,366) 2,12 26, 598 
3,360 1,440] 8,051 | 362 13,213 
9,554 | 8,228 48,226} 1,642 67, 650 
1,26) 16,83 438 20,529 
1,649! 4,800 1,020 7,958 
824 2,197 | 180 3,445 
2,(37} 15,264 | 425| 19,516 
250 768 | 154 1, 762 
127 1,424 | 53 1,690 
47} 3,258 | 5 3,740 
1,635} 9,190] 1,488| 12,766 
BAe 1 As Loe 1,216 
' j 
835 | 7,281 | 170 8, 557 
2,270} 9,012) 1,701 13, 839 
6 2,603 | 2,136 4,752 
854} 10,175 340 | 11, 806 
1,023} 3,082 128 4, 488 
55,192 | 388,034 33,101 | 543,573 
Public cold storage. ......-.....-..-..-..- 125,547| 4,595 | 193,778 
Munvace caldsiomee 0-2... fo. 5. -- 223-5. i9, 023 957 17, 626 
Combined publicand private cold storage. 27,600 1,096 | . 39,388 
pv ea eee 198,116 | 24,795 | 255, 4s9 
Packing house doing publiccold storage. . 26,748 1,658 | 36,242 
eS SSS 
Totai refrigerated space. -........... 55,192 | 388, (34 33,101 | 543,578 
i 


| 
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GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY. 


——s 426.—Grain storage capacity of the United States,' as shown by the analysis of the 
license reports of May 15, 1918. 


[Capacity shown in thousands of bushels; i. e., 000 omitted.] 


| | 
| Terminal : 
| Country elevators. eimalnoatics® Mills. 
(Mak, ; j Tee oak 
a | capacity, 
State. aioe ae | | elevators 
ber Esti Fee ad 
Num- | Capa- | capa-| mated Num-| Capa- | Num- patie | mills 
ber. | city. | city | capa- ber. | city. | ber. | ae - 
not | city. | y- 
given. | 
| ' | } 
| | | } | 
| 1,000 | 1,000 |. 1,000 [4 1,000 
| bushels. | bushels. | | bushels. bushels. | bushels. 
Alabama........ pepe i # 33) 426 12 670 | 2| 250 29 147 1,493 
Arizona... 2....l0cscsss ip: Palak’ 225 2 | 405 195 [ose alee 6| 450 750 
Piricinsas 4509. J sodey | 2 683 4 508; 8 699 95} 693 2,583 
California............-.-- | 3281 -8 849 | 128] 22,968 pe Nae Se 71 | 3,763 34, 880 
| 3,892 16] $44,387 | 25-7 | 385 70.|~. 3,787 12,251 
} | 
| 429 3 | BTL aa Sct bermerasocions 43 bb Semin 906 
2 | 31 | He eee) haa ee 47 | 135 188 
District of Columbia......|.......- tere Ss eee ee « ea aE? 116 |. 25a 110 
1 ee | eee awe oeics batten ees 874 
4 LE ee RRS | 101 536 1,614 
68 | 12,769 | J Seees Aedeece cee 63 3, 603 26,276 
19| 74,716! 31 | 36,670; 222) 7,610} 192,751 
21 | 24,215 | 15} 3,296 | 363| 6,576 57,728 
40 | 37,275 | ..3 405 | 121} 2,419 76,929 
35 | 29,460 5 | 10,370} 211} 14,794 4 
7| | 2,493 9| 1,158 |. 336 | -3,973 9, 883 
| 3 340 8 7,614 4 5 21,512 
MAING. =. ooeatscccpaeeee i 35 474 10 609 — 2 2,500 1l 39 3,622 
Maryland. 223.0 2cnp soe ) 82 2,591 6 2, 801 4 6, 000 159 - 78 12,175 
Massachusetts.........--- | 87 | 2,306 9| 2,129 3| 2,500 10 | 33 6, 968 
Michiean 4525.2 2222 | 717} 8,522 30 | 8,872 20 |. 11,802| 314.) 3,376 32,572 
Minnesota se... 2 he | 1,576 | 43,694 25 | 44,403 58.| 78,134] 245 | 18,299 | 184,530 
Mississippi... 22... coee% } 19 164 2 180 «135 et Sa ergs 4 5 349 
Mfssburi. 1.2843... opie! | 808 | 13,935 42) 11,918 | 21} 14,350) 444) 9,971 50,174 
Montana. .....2....2.c0e- | 656. | 16, 636 93°| 017/240 |f 0.0.2 Ss 63.| 2,278 1.2 26 
Nebraska..........-----2 | 1,341 | 29,011 17 | 28,734 | 17] 10,665 | 202 | 3,872 72, 282 
Wevads...-..-...-...200. ek: 13 1| i Lae WateientZ. | “12 183 216 
New Hampshire......... 13 130 1 | 140.1 F285 Pe 3 47 317 
New Jorseyice =< .occ5 sen e | 1, 066 Lipp eel Asbo ss ee eaee at 48 158 2,659 
New Mexico } 185 3 | 3 Ws Nog 2 eae ei Pal 37 236 632 
| | ‘ 
Wow Work. 01.89... 22 15,991 35 | 8,453 26 | 28,283] 189} 7,048 59, 775 
North Carolina. . 9 89 1 Ua eon jtecrereee 44) 772 961 
North Dakota. - 32, 336 6 | 32,436 |... eee | 83 | 2,037 66, 809 
Shia! . 2.3355. 18, 416 32) 19,039) 41) 7,620) 529 | 13,229 58, 304 
Oklahoma...........ss002 8,624|  21| 8,843 |.....2. eapiito | 101) 4,007} 21,564 
Oregon... .22433...3 78 } 280 | 10,655 7 14, 769 ll 8, 843 103 2,807 ' 37,074 
Pennsylvania...:.......- i——--339 9,515 62 | 8,544 51 4,390] 682) 4,049 | 26,498 
Rhode Island............- 10 313 | 1 i 66 
South Carolina........... 9 310 4 944 
South Dakota............| 1,130 | 28, 896 8 | 
| 
TRIWUESSOO Sen cocedcees ~~ = 86 6, 784 4 
PORAR so scccap so te scese } 397 | 12,892 | 40 os 
Utsheee eee et 46 | 1,390 | 8 
MEEM OME eee 20 380 | 7 | 
Wiggers o2 44| 1,353} |. 3 
Washington... -...=.- | 5831 14,025 41 
West Virginig= ©. cccsest2: | 19 153 | 2 
Wisconsitss: $.sssn 5.55. >- | 664] 27,878 43 
Wi VOmMminp 3, sessceo-o.— 35 396 | 6 
Petal = sheet sap: 3h 20, 589 | 513,067 | 953 | 521, 284 


1 Source: Compiled from Table 15 in “ Grain and Flour Statisties During the War,” United States Grain 
Corporation. 


= 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Taste 427.—Farm equipment manufaciured in United States in 1920. 


GAS TRACTORS. 


| A 
| Number | Total re Number 
Description. manufae- | value (000 | T{jnited sold for 


tured. | omitted). Stated: export. 


Size, belt horsepower (makers’ rating): 
DEON CS a Re ee, Se ee a ee 11, 044 | $4, 571 8, 711 1, 007 


Oa eG ee a 147) 746 119) 521 119) 371 227 461 
eon hs SE ANE oe... 08380... 222022808 37,934 | 49, 751 297 558 4,968 
aN nN. ot KEK <2 >. 208558222 scdeccns. 6,483} 19,720 5,348 707 

My eA AD. 5. .- 4-099298. 202 2ac0c5e. | 203,207 | 193, 563 152, 988 | 29, 143 


STEAM TRACTION ENGINES. 


aera TN — 
CUNOEE es: Ae ene Neate 2 celles | 1, 766 $4, 661 | 1,401 | 121 
PLOWS AND LISTERS. 
Horse-drawn moldboard plows: } | 
PROTO ere ee 2 oS icc ainsi Ju n/sic x cma nenciessse-s 370, 979 $2, 532 298, 653 81, 442 
Walking (2-horseiand darren). 7 = 1.025 Soe... ese ecne- 346, 331 5, 707 | 302, 425 77, 803 
CAT Eletei ei ca) OL) Se SS As a ea 5 3, 209 | 57, 903 6, 176 
sulky @paigin) 21 ee... 5 4,590 | 40,074 15, 547 
Sulky (3-bottom and larger) 335 2,021 | 359 
PRR ee ee SSIES TOE TU STS SSUES SST SS we oes 16, 373 | 701, 076 | 181, 327 
=e ee plows: | 
cn URGE UBEE Peete tee Seen ae ee 414 21,472 12, 965 
sitet BB ee se 2k See doa Eee 5 470 | 5, 229 69 
7 cp es SMRAS Sieh phat a ae | gs4| 26,701 | 13, 034 
Horse-drawn disk plows: | 
5 | SCS SE Ree | 2,927 143 | 1, 496 123 
Pade. Lo ce eg I 2 11, 112 911 9, 485 969 
eoeRPa RS EIGN OD | c6 EEE owcreya sue Seger le ctlareiSecerersine 2,392 258 1, 962 282 
TUUIGI = Sao ee oo 16, 431 1,312 | 12, 943 
Tractor moldboard plows: 
DET UG)04 ae era oe ae ee 4, 569 405 
CSIDTOTTT Lea SO a eo Sa ee 87, 059 8, 908 
(SST ie.) 2 a ey el 44, 509 7,211 
A DOLGOM CI RESET +. LE 5 se ciadde Baling s ce eeeceicceee 7, 405 L777 
Lig) (2 UCAS oe = See ee ae 143, 542 18, 295 
eration pe plows: 
BR oa craic SOR os aise c che Sane ete wls ewes ee 12, 327 1, 626 | 
3 disk ws ane A. DORON Sec Semineiiaies Sef. BP Y dicey imams 8, 982 1, 394 | 
GASES ATTGMRAEE PTS «2 Se bo c.cicieias'e alo Neicistth cin wwe ene 7, 007 1, 319 | 
Le SS a eee oe ee 9 28, 316 | 4,339 
Horse-drawn listers: 
casa) ho. 2 RS es ae 0 Se 35, 551 869 | 37, 190 
DELP VES 0 Ce Ae a or 3, 232 343 | 2,008. |zscbsacsaece 
St.) 27 ge a Be eee eee 1,212 | 39, 691 
Tractor-drawn listers, 2-bottom. .....- 314 2) D197 ast ne cases 
TEAMING SUES: Son acse aries (ROC Oee See nE: Eee EEE eee 493 288° 694 
Lon, oyster ee iaiadee 2 Coeelien ame Siete! ere 43, 222 | Pe dah | Fa ns 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT—Continued. 


Tastr 427.—Farm equipment manufactured in United States in 1920—Continued. 
TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS. 


! 
Number Total Se 


| 
1 
Description. manufac- | value (000 F 
| tured. | omitted). baer: 


Harrows: 
1-horse spike and spring-tooth.-........-.---.------ 
Spike-tooth harrow, 2-horse ard larger, complete. - - 
Spike-tooth harrow, sections}... ........-..-------- 
Spring-tooth barrows, 2-horse and larger, complete... 
Spring-tooth hsrrow, sections!..........----------- 

orse-drawn disk. .......--.- | 
Tractor-irawm Gisk........-- 
Other harrows: - -.-.-.-.-.... 

WRECHENS = ase ee ne een 

Smooth land rollers... ....---------s+.-------- 

Soil pulverizers, corrugated roilers and packers... ae 

Other tillage machines... ..-..---.--------------+------ 


Bs 


SRRE 
Bay 


~ 


& 
& 


Zoey 


BSEB 


feta 


vwuuwurws @ 


S$ 

~ 

Bea 
. 


1 Not reported by manufacturer as complete harrows. 
PLANTING MACHINERY. 


Corn planters: i 
Feand: 5 Se Bo aeee =.= Eh reat a eseen / 


Cotton planters, 1-row...-..--.-..2------2-2++e-ee2---- 


Combination corn and cotton planters: 


° 
or 5.4 
+] 
me 
' 
. 
‘ 
’ 
' 
. 
’ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
’ 
' 
' 
’ 
. 
’ 
' 
’ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
’ 
. 
. 
’ 
’ 
’ 
. 
. 
’ 
’ 
' 
a 


Combined listers and drills: i 
J-row tbe at... 22 tek Rk. 2a aces : 7, 607 


——_——— 
Potato planters, horsedrawn .......-...---------------- i 8, 471 | 


Grain drills: ; { 
Biorse... 22222. Bay Bs 3S eee Se Oe 100, 637 
Weartor: 2o!.2....:.2.litebe. eRe. - 2 Ses j 3, 406 


Broadcast seeders: 
Wheel (horse-drawn)-2.2.....-2.-ccccee ee ee eee eee 
End-catesck A oe... 5 - POE te. 2 Re a - 3 ooo so cee 
Hand (wheelbarrow and other) 


Beet drills, horse-drawn ..--..---=--.2---22-----0<-c0--- | 
Transplanters, horse-drawn....- ee | eee ee 


Total planting machinery.-......-.......-------- 


Cultivator (row crops): 
14a) 


Tee oe ee RE tee ES ee emer sea 865 
Horse-drawn (straddle row): 

i-row walking. ...-. 2-22. Pe IO SPS 62, 329 

i-row riding. <..6 225.20. Re eee 152, 644 

PEO bos att, Sen eae os 90, 427 

1-horse, including shovel plows, etc.........-.---.-- 273, 576 

Weot cultivators: 22.238 2 Aes oe Pee 5, 336 

Other cultivators (horse-drawn)..........-----.2------- 4, 653 

589, 839 


ae 
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Tasue 427.—Farm equipment manufactured in United States in 1920—Continued. 


HAYING MACHINERY. 


Number | Total 


oe Number 
Description. manufac- | value (000 Unit ed sold for 
tured. omitted). States expert 
| } SSS | = 
LDS 2 ots 7 ER A ee 239, 165 $15, 393 | 172, 654 68, 229 
Sulky LLUSED. 4 se Cae Oe eM See SO ae eta 84, 495 3,107 | 77, 622 19, 695 
pee IOV ER VAEHICCS 28 hee) oe ok tigae anc cone sees swe 15, 195 1,227 | 16, 658 414 
arcop rakevees fi Ri 22 eee sett 22, 964 819 24, 078 865 
JE SHU ilo le Le See ae Oe a | 5, 992 347 4, 803 1, 981 
33, 337 3, 050 32, 399 2, 509 
ae, 10, 129 825 | 9, 628 318 
aT 279 35 | SrA, Jae eee 
411, 556 | 24, 703 338, 112 | 94, 011 
| | 
HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
1 ] 1 
Grain binders ...... Lenin) cap ule Oe reel SE eae 139, 372 $24, 593 99, 546 25, 122 
Sunt (Ga Sa es Oe So eee ees £ 725 1, 295 3, O71 945 
Combined harvesters and threshers....................- 3,627 4, 253 2, 717 929 
EARP ITINGE <3 4 Ry BSS ae hued So een aes 2, 135 446 3, 662 42 
(OTEE TATE iW ioy 9 LSet ee aes Sia a ce GRE pee = 40, 793 6, 690 32, 559 833 
EES Pei 0S Ss ee ee Re eer eee eee | 14, 949 1,170 1, 798 12, 377 
Corn-pickers and huskers (field). .--..2..22.22.-22-22--- 2, 882 1, 068 pee Ws beeen Ai Be 
Potato diggers oS ST) RE eS ee ee } 11,718 1, 090 10, 463 | 657 
Eotato digeers.(plow type): 2. l2.. -.2 saccbec-..cssceceee | 6, 452 =, 6,781 | 22 
J eTR Lh TERIA OS Ae eee) iS) SRY a ee ee 498 AOD eos fone 
Peer MRRn eee SE hoe Lo. chan auto coe ss - see 5, 026 O86 4, 893 | 201 
0) nerhees tate a 77 | 41,015 | 168, 829 | 41, 534 
ae | 
MACHINES FOR PREPARING CROPS FOR MARKET OR USE. 
Gain threshers.............- .| 22,159 $19, 059 | 20, 753 1,961 
Bicathresbers .......-.-..- -| 510 501 | 596 6 
Pea and bean threshers | 216 | 156 | 211 a 
eo Lean Le Ee SER ee oe Eh | re | 690 | 910 | 767 162 
“HIST 2 en OR Se | 27,004 | 4, 852 | 23, 896 | 1, 085 
Corn shellers (power):, } | } 
SS SOP EET 2 eee ee rere 6, 379 1,133 5, 549 | 125 
DOES EE C8 Ce ay eres 850 511 | 957 25 
Corn ae! Sritshreddans eee. 0) NESE. 2 sesusces 4,953 | 2,116 5,101 22 
Hay forse | 
SEs Soe) MOE eee od 2,225 | 781 2,795 483 
1 ESS ERT SS ee eR eee 5, 247 2, 539 | 4,251 329 
mesa Brindait and crushers } 
Sse Sara SS PaaS ede sa ce metric et erers sou teeet 44, 797 226 | 23, 535 20, 346 
Ly ip DESC SSSSt SOSH DSCEE BSE SnA ao Sener Cena 61, 977 | 2, 244 | 52, 314 4,579 
Grain cleaners and graders}... .........020500-20002000 19, 765 584 | 19, 193 1, 162 
JOTI 5555 SASS aS eae eens RS 196, 772 | 35, 612 | 159, 918 | 30, 220 
1 Not including seed-corn graders. 
HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES. 
—.— ———_|— 
Farm wagons: | 
HOES rns aoe aise cSinceced cee saces ee bore 32, 934 | $2, 076 31, 165 122 
Light 2-horse, 3,500 ‘pounds Toaded sits 49, 498 | 5, 413 46, 571 32 
. Medium 2horse, 4,500 pounds loaded...... 72, 399 | 8, 325 68, 439 43 
Standard 2-horse, 6,800 pounds loaded......... 50, 926 | 6, 457 48, 380 67 
Heavy 2-horse, 7,500 pounds loaded... 1.1........+- 9,666) 1, 384 9, 317 213 
STGS EGTA ae eit, «ee 11, 800 | 1, 140 | 11,800) es 3-35. ees 
Horse-drawn farm trucks with wood wheels......-....- 47, 238 | 3, 280 | 44,757 725 
Horse-drawn farm trucks with metal wheels.........-.- 36, 856 | 1,617 | 34, 607 471 
PMN VOHICIGS: 52 2 ts-525 5-4-0. = aeecs soca Saslom ae 5, 532 | 477 | 3, 409 2, 137 
Ei. Looe eR Ae ee cee eee 132, 246 | 12, 254 | 132) O14 he as 2Se =e ee 
THT oie Sa aie Se Rae aes Ee eee er 449, 095 | 42,423 430, 459 3, 810 
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TaBLe 427.—Farm equipment manufactured in United States in 1920—Continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


peter 


Total | Number | Number 


, Number soktae 
Description. | manufac- | value (000 | hited sold for 
| tured. omitted). States. export. 
@ane mills! 4.265. 2c 5 eee ere 3 oe ee oe Boe 11, 923 | $780 7, 539 1,879 
Cream separators, centrifugal. .............-..-.-------- 222, 587 | 15,501 169, 057 27, 954 
Farm elevators: | , 
PUTA DIONE ssa. na. 5 Pees ans ach ee dee een eee 7, 703 1,776 7, 423 69 
Stitionierges to he pea one eee eee ee 3, 052 924 | 2,910 8 
Reed Gud hitter carrie:s?--o4 2 2 ee eee eee | 15, 093 682 14, 274 7 
Fertilizer distributors (horse-drawn) .............------ | 48, 540 453 51236 |. cesalpeeeee 
Gasoline and kerosene engines (stationery and portable) 

A ai eS ee Renee Sh RRR SES Bas Sita eh 268, 287 25, 693 216, 144 22,059 
daemie Spreaders 362°." 52! per 8 4 ae ge -| 9, 153 325 9, 093 83 
Marmre spreaders ~ 2 22 o-oo see ec ene “| 103, 036 14, 744 104, 444 1,120 
Milking machines. ee eee : 29, 555 2, 962 23,130 921 
Pdrtabic cord crits. oo eee eer so 4, 502 731 <5 Ce 
Portable grain hins= = 3) 252 een nee ce ce eee eens 6, 137 1, 206 im by Ae ee 
Bumps 20st So eee eas eee ak we a eS eee | 500, 690 5, 087 269 | 27,177 
PETER JHOKS no ono tebe ees eee en oe | 84, 948 | 877 85, 198 | 2, 349 
poct-potato CHvigtSS. [Secon et a eee } 1,442 | 14} 9 en ee eee 
31 ESTES = ae 6 2 1 ess Saar CE 24,052 | 9, 492 23, 637 | 24 
Spraying machines (power or traction)................- 11, 000 2, 488 10,715 | 228 
PoAAI CULLEES ee smash ap anne op ae eee nates 24, 054 1, 098 22, 455 43 
pe | 

ee ees A RE bd } 3, 216 310 2,113 1, 008 

HIOTRD OR ENPING 22! a ek ee ee et ee ees 1,646 308 775 241 

2h BVADULALUING~ ota meee 6 rape DONO ae ta ene 11, 355 275 9,114 233 

Warne) iS he ee ae ee a ee eee eee 75, 736 5, 443 57, 108 17, 464 
Wood sawing machines: 

Circulars: seo soon ee eee ee EPP pes Sains 29, 084 732 29, 195 36 

een es Beer eg wh eS ea See ae 11, 482 1, 633 10, 427 13 

t 
1S: Seg ie Re Oe er Sane Sena, see 1,508,283 | 93,544 1,318,997, 102, 984 


1 Not complete. 


RECAPITULATION OF MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF FARM EQUIPMENT IN 1920. 


Dractors, Pasha: .. o-oo Paes aso 5 ee sonc ce ee eans =e 203, 207 $193, 563 162, 983 29,143 
Steam traction engines! 28s > . . 22. ate Bisse sclcnecose 1, 766 | 4, 661 1,401 | » 121 
tren smublinbers. 5 Ae Ae Rs cd es 1,361,578} 43,222 | 1,215,979 221,077 
PillacoumpiginGnts.- 5P6t 2 5 3 AE hos os dC cece | | 22) $10. | cian eal 
Plan ine ana MN Ony ogee te Re. oo Se Oo nae eaene 472, 248 20, 097 498, 853 16, 822 
Cultivating machinery~ 5+. .2.......550-5.2..-ese-secae | .. 580,179 15, 186 589, 830 45, 863 
BGS TOMO ORY lara < 5 = ans Soca hase sasssessceceesee 411, 556 24, 703 338, 112 94,011 
Harvesting machinery _— tev =-.-- --- 338 Sascha ceecol ay « Ord 41,015 168, 829 41,334 
Machines for preparing crops for market or use......... | 196, 772 35, 612 159, 918 30, 220 
SIOTHG ae WHIVEMICIOR | 82. oc occ Soc e ein tewetn shaban eee 449, 095 42, 423 430, 459 3,810 
Miacclianeoustlems. . 2 Ae =. - 9. See eg ee | eee et 93,544; 5... soe eee 

Gearthiaiab: ...?-t99-" 22, 2b 5a OR ede 3, 908, 578 536,945 | 3, 566,369 | 482, 401 


a 


——=- 


; 
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VEGETABLE OILS. 


TaB_e 428.—Imporis of vegetable oils into the United States, for calendar years specified. 


{Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.]} 


Oils. 1912, | 1914 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 19211 

} | } 

i ae sles | ie ed | 1000 _ 1000 

| pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. unds. unds. | pounds. 
Co 56 1,661| 3,071} 4,406 | 8, 780 | a 000 | 4 1,372 148 
Chinese nut.......-..- | 42,787 30,137 | 57,649 41,091 | 42, 718 | 53, 853 | 67, 962 27, 249 
Cocoa butter or but- 

derstge: Wee. 5: o 4,749 1, 244 558 1 3 | 1 | 72 2,373 

Ooconnt. 16052 .... = & 46, 720 58,012 | 64,349} 163,091 | 356,089 | 281,063 216,327 189, 717 
Cottonseed... ...-.... 2, 160 16,017 | 16,598 13, 826 18, 373'| _ 27,806 9, 458 669 
Linseed.2..-.2.------ 2,134 4, 350 | 711 633 | 195 | 16, 143 35, 200 60, 091 
POlivetstiest S S . 49,154 | 56,466| 61,769| 55,531 | 1,286} 69,799} 31,087 53, 881 
Pali se ae ao = ae- = oe 52, 771 49,092 | 29,270| 34,257) 20,993 | 41, 818 41, 948 23, 155 
Palm kernel.....-.-.- 27, 681 21, 089 | 4, 324 Ors 34 | 1, 929 | 1, 694 2, 383 
RN oon ee 7, 626 7, 365 | 15, 674 27, 405 68, 466 | 154) 052 95, 124 3, 021 
Rapeseed .~ - 225+ =. ~~ 10, 266 145172 20,181 | 10,132 | 23, 079 8, 375 12, 907 7, 152 
Soy: beats... ..-<-2--| 24959 | 127555 | 145,409 | 264,926 335,984 195,808 112,214 17, 283 

} I i i t 

1 Preliminary. 3 Includes oi! ior mechanical purposes. 
2 Imports for consumption. 4 Less than 1,000 pounds. 


Nore.—Conversions on basis of 7} pounds to the gallon for all oils except castor; castor oil, 8 pounds to 


he gallon. 


TABLE 429.—Domestic exports of vegetable oil from the United States, for specified calen- 
dar years. 


[Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.] 


1912 | 1914 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 19211 


Oils. | 
| 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,009 
pounds. | pounds. | | pounds. | pounds. | | pounds. pounds. | pounds. pounds. 
ACORN Ih a5 oe = pode oe oe 22, 870 16,199 9,119 4,709 | 171 6,415 | 12,059 4, 400 
Cottonseed........-.. 355,930 | 216,309 188,214 | 124,704 119,067| 193,133 | 184,754] 252, 592 
iamnngedin se es ses ae 3, 151 1, 993 6, 180 | 11) 465 5, 806 | 11,266 5, 366 3, 512 
Cocoa atéer or but- | eee F a mM. % 
ice.) WE SorS. ot! 3h oeeg2e4 Se Oe eeeeraees | 5 
et ae ae Mees | Seats ois CEA eae 2118612. 25,694 7, 498 
Lara | ee el eee aes (eae es Ce 1, 425 1, 708 
em pears. 2 5. a22 She sn eke Rot delet Sete eee nt 58 28 = | 3 27, 715 | 43,512 1,944 
E | | | i 
1 Preliminary. 2 Not separately statd prior to July 1, 1919. # July to December. 


NotEe.—Conversions on basis of 74 pounds to the gallon. 


TaBLeE 430.—Production of vegetable oils in the United States, for calendar years specified. 


[Sources: 1912-1918, Supplement to Bulletin 769, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture; 1919-1921, Animal and Veg- 
etable Fats and Oiis, Bureau of Census (Bulletin.)]) 


| | 
Oils. 1912 |, 1914 | 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1920 19211 
| | 
' | } | 
100 | 1,009 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1,000 | 000 | f.000, | 00 
. | poun pounds. is. | poun pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 

Castor....... a eRe 23,359 | 20,423 | 22, 766 PD, 02 14,184 | 24,637} 24, 187 20, 595 
Coconal? - =~. -=.~ << 31, 729 38,272 | 104,727 188, 488 341, 235 215, 542 131, 218 113,194 
Oe eee eee 72, 832 91,810 | 109, 963 118, 021 111, 065 97, 400 | 98, 619 87, 481 
Cottonseed3.......... 11, 435, 401 |1, 789,777 /1, 492, 430 |1, 343, 849 |1, 283, 823 |1, 429, 948 1,142, 671 | 1, 277, 030 
Linseed... 2.2... 461, 656 | 507,422 | 531,586 | 482,199 | °375, 452 | 452,928 | 485,272 | ’ 482,918 
Mustard-seed......... 360 306 729 1, 098 1, 296 (4) (4) (4) 
Ope: eS: 966 1, 128 1, 462 963 618 439 643 974 
Palm kernel?......... 3, 200 402 8, 619 6, 453 3, 784 2,517} — 2,671 1,327 
Peadtie Pee re 454 1,006} 28534} 50,499} 95,934} 87,607! 13,685 ; 
Raisin seed........... 320 435 752 667 586 (4) | (4) (4) 
Rapeseed 2225---5...- 90 19 223 232 139 7 | 128 
(ei aR eee ecg ay 30 129 304 299 (4) (4) @ 
DEC) TIN AS RS A= Re en CR eee 3, 974 ot A ee «3 (4) (4 

22) TED Eee ee Beene 2,764 9, 920 42, 074 | 79, 861 (4 (4) G 

| 
1 Preliminary 2 Crude oil only. 


Edible and 1 inedible from 1912-1918. Crude 1919-1921. # Data unavailable. 
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COST DATA FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 


With the growing complexity of the farmer’s economic problems has come an in- 
creasing demand for reliable information relative to the cost of producing various farm 
products. Investigators, teachers, and students, as well as farmers, are realizing 
more and more the necessity of basing the analysis of their problems on cost data. 

In the past decade the United States Department of Agriculture, either directly 
or in cooperation with the State agricultural colleges, has gathered a considerable 
amount of information on farm costs. The results of most of these studies have already 
been published. Some of these investigations, however, were conducted chiefly for 
the purpose of obtaining information for miscellaneous office use, and consequently 
the results thereof have never been made available to the public. 

To make readily available the essential facts brought out by these investigations, 
this information is here combined into summary tables, giving the labor and material 
requirements as well as the money cost per unit for all farm products for which data 
are available. 

Unfortunately a great deal of experimental work had to be done at the beginning 
in trying out methods for obtaining the records from the farmer, as well as in posting 
and summarizing the results. For this reason some of the cost figures gathered in the 
earlier studies are not directly comparable, and can not be used properly in drawing 
comparisons between costs in different regions, nor in a comparison of variations in 
costs brought about by different farm practices. When it is desired to make direct 
comparisons between the costs quoted in the following tables from two or more different 
sources, the investigator is urged to refer to the original publications to see whether 
the particular factors which he wishes to compare have been handled according to the 
same principles. 

In general it may be stated that all the live-stock figures are comparable, excepting 
those for dairy cows. In this latter table there are some variations, especially in the 
items that different investigators have included as overhead. The data on cost of 
tractors, motor trucks, sugar beets, beans, cotton, potatoes, tobacco, grain sorghums, — 
and apples are also comparable for the various regions concerned. 

It has been the object here to give all of the figures exactly as they appear in the 
original publications from which they are taken. In some instances, however, where 
the original tables give the various items of cost in great detail, it has been necessary 
to combine some of these in order to reduce the size of the tables. A few investigators 
have also inchided certain items that are usually leit out of consideration, as, for 
example, estimated charges for cost of managment, interest on current operating 
expenses, and, for some crops, building charges. To gain the greatest uniformity in 
these tables these unusual items have been dropped in all cases in which the original _ 
tables present them separately. 
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Cost Data for Farm Products. 805 
COST OF TRACTOR WORK.! 


TaBiE 435.—Average cost per acre of using 2-plow and 3-plow tractors for Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and North and South Carolina, with disk end moldboard plows 
for plowing in 1920. 


| | | I 
| } Total 
} | 
Kind and size of plow dae Depre-| Re- | Inter- | Gaso- | -Kero- | oi; For For 
pulled. lrecords. | i@tion.| pairs. est. line.! | sene.? | gaso- | kero- 
. 7 | line sene 
i trac- trac- 
| | | tors tors 
| Se 
JL SG. eae A ee 412 | 20.53 $0.16 | $0.18} $1.14 $0.78 | 30.17 | $2.18 $1. 82 
2plow, moidboard.........-| 108 45) «18 -15:) ---. 95 -65.; > +16 1. 84 1. 54 
LEN hig a oe ae b Io's -ol 15 Pe Sy) es Tt 7 / prea ae If i 2. 07 1.73 
ee idw Gis. 6-252... .. 107 | =. 47 aA 17} 101 69 .16 1.96 1. 64, 
3-plow, moldboard.........- ee | Lae 14{  .16} 89 62} .11] 1.76] 1.49 
PUTT ihe iar Ee | 46 15 | 16} .98 | 67| «15 | 1.90 1.59 
} | ! } x 
1 30.7 cents per gallon. 2 20.4 cents per gallon. 3 85.2 cents per gailon. 


NovEe.—Cost of fuel for kerosene-burning tractors includes gasoline for starting (average value $0.02 per 
acre). Repairs computed on basis of an annuai repair charge of 4 per cent of first cost of machine. Annual 
interest charge equaled 8 per cent of average investment. 


TaBLE 436.—Cost of power on tractor farms of different sizes (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois). 


| Per cent 


Cost of | 
~ | Cost of | Total tractor 
Size of farm (crop acres). co rasa | keeping ee cost -of | cost was 
| horses. | ork power. | of total 
| cost 
Less than 80....-.-.-.--2-2..-4-eees ee ee ieee tenses: | 21) 8172 | 8793 21.7 
Er eek ag) sat et oe hc ae 
NM ace od PV J geese eBETOLL 56, 1,006 | 331 1, 337 | 2.8 
"SES cat GREYS BAe ob oe nee Tr Sie 7 47} 1120] 340 1, 460 | 23.3 
DUE TEL a SEE EEE Bear make Oe 36| 1,292 386 1,678 | 23.0 
LOLI ou) eee eee iene A scare evecamenan” aha 19 | 1,367 452 1, 819 | 94.8 
“SS GE e Rape ne ae Or ae eee | 22| 1,966 57 2, 542 | 22.6 
1,417 | 24.1 
! 


i) a oe Se eee re 296 | 1,07 


TABLE 437.— Cost of power for different operations as furnished by horses and by tractors 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois). 


[Cost per acre.] 


| 
1920 1921 
| 
Operation. Tractors. 
Horses. SL Borsess || "8ractors: 
2plow. | 3-plow. | All. 
| whe 
| 

Spring plowing........... i ee $2. 89 $2. 01 $2.15 $2. 07 $1. 53 $1.70 
plewing 21652 2205. =: 3. 04 2. 06 2. 22 2.13 1.62 ibis 
i a eS aes . 64 eis 59 67 34 55 
Disking in combination . . . - 98 Sy 76 -12 By 59 
Harrowing, rolling, etc...... EA 34 35 49 37 .18 30 
Drawing hay loader .........- 98 1.14 1.05 sett 52 91 
Drawiie gram binder. .-......2.4--.-+---- - 59 . 64 76 7 31 - 55 


Note.—The cost of man labor and of the umplements used must be added to the cost of power to obtain 
the total cost of performing the different operations. The horse costs shown for 192i are 53 per cent and the 
tractor costs 82 per cent of the 1920 costs. 


1Table 435 taken from U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul. 1278. Tables 426-442 taken from 
U.S. Dept. of Agricuiture Bul. 997. 
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COST OF TRACTOR WORK—Continued. 


TABLE 438.— Fuel and oil requirements per day and per acre of tractors for different oper- 
ations (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois). 


2-PLOW TRACTORS. 


Requirements per | Requirements per 


Number day. acre. 
Operation. - of 
tractors. | 
Fuel | Oil. Fuel Oil 
Galls. Galls. Gals. Calls. 
Spring plowingls. sts ees. st 2 8 104 17.97 -10 2.71 0.17 
Rallninwing--) bobs nus Jaccase Sone ee ee 129 18. 46 1.05 2. 86 -16 
Pinkie wy ce Ps Ae eee The ara ea 95| 17.98 1.03 83 205 
Diskin ein combinations.<&..-.<- css. ess... et 101 17.78 1.09 +90 - 06 
IATTOWING SOCC = eas = a: San oe See ason ee eee 53 16. 23 1.61 42 -03 
Drawanigibay loader... S550. 5 Ae ers See 24 11.45 85 1.09 - 08 
Drawingigrain binder.<—95-.:.-2 $222 4 Soe Bee 101 14. 50 - 92 -73 - 05 
3-PLOW TRACTORS. 
Sprenpmlowing 2 ie Om Sok eee, Sale eee 94 23.12 1.29 2. 68 0.15 
Hal Plowing! secu St | WIAs PS PI eae 80 23.33 1.32 Oey 715 
1D its) sin) eee SE ae ae Poe ee Senne Ft j 46 22. 02 1.34 ara 04 
Disking m'combmation: <2... 222-225. 2520s. SS. 64 22. 74 1.30 -95 -05 
WIatrOWIne: .e6GA. os) ne Senet. Lee. eth ee or rE 21. 60 1.51 -42 - 03 
Drawiue hay loaders tees e st ee ee ee te ee eee 13 15.06 1.09 1.30 09 
Drawine erain Pinder) 52 St. SS ES See 27 17.31 1.16 775 +05 
TABLE 439.—Days of tractor work, on farms of different sizes, 1920 (Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois). 
Days of work on Days of custom 
home farm. work. : 
Size of farm (crop acres). oy packet po 5) el ae cere ; 
Taw- raw- 
rae Belt. nar Belt. 
Wess than 8028s. 2.32 25.2.6 eas 7 11.1 2.0 4.0 5.9 23.0 
STOO en a ae ee 28 17.5 2.3 2.3 3.1 25.2 
B26 TO Logs ese ee Ba eens cack eee ae aoe 71 19.1 3.1 2.6 oud 28.5 
1G060:1 99: 59582 eer Sn - ah sees ogee 56 22. T 3.0 2.2 2.4 29.7 
PLU Tes 0 es ee a ee ee eas eae 47 26. 0 pepe 1.3 1.3 30.7 
PA LO Dies oe 52 th Oe EEE 5! St 36 28.5 2.1 1.9 1.6 34.1 
DOGS plete ne Sorento eS ee ee we eee 19 Died, 2.0 1.5 0.4 35. 6 
SU ANIOVED - See Na cts oe ee ee eee 22 32.6 3.9 1.0 4.3 41.8 
<1 [ sadae on tna cab raihh oavae dee 285 23.5 | 2.7 | 2.0 | 2.6 30.8 


TasLe 440.—Average number of days per year 2-plow and 3-plow tractors were used for 
different drawbar operations and average number of acres covered per day, 1920 (Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois). 

[174 two-plow tractors and 194 three-plow tractors.] 


be] 
° 
+ 
[=] 
= 
’ 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 

’ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

. 
x 
o 


2-plow. 
Operation. 4 
Days per| Acres per| Days per| Acres per 
year. day. 

Spritit PlOwing-—-< thi es oe SR oo do eeow oe bee eee Sees 7.9 6. 62 A . 
Fall plowing - : ey te, Oe at PE oan 5.1 6. 46 3 . 
BT gb es Re ee eee a ee eee eee 4.0 21. 60 5 i 
Diskng in combination . =. 3.02/42. ~. ce) so ee wees cee 3.4 19. 69 S : 
Harrowigy rolling etes.e lm b2 ad. 22010. bee ee fit 39. 05 C 5 
Drawing hay loaders 22. 2et A ees Reo 2S Re 4 10. 50 : id 
Copninp erain 26... k2 coecac ce. Seea eee eee eee 1.9 19.73 Z 
Other Worl... 2555 <2 ate See ee eee DAW nee eo , 
fe en a ee Ee eee 


Cost Data for Farm Products. 807 
COST. OF TRACTOR WORK—Continued. 


TABLE 441.—Proportion of different operations done with horses and with tractors, all 
farms (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois). 


Days of | eter eS | Percent- 
; horse ENN age done 
Operation. alent of | Total. . 

labor per | Rochon with 
farm. | works tractors. 
EO MATE me. oooh oe ac See se seit ou oo 2s a Sede sh ok 18.9 109. 2 128.1 85. 2 
Pith eeraund after plowing? S\feni 8s. sec---' s+ se ss akieelc we 34.5 68. 4 102.9 66.5 
SETI Says Erin 2 ees aie ee eee Se = 2 PN Cag Se ee 1 Ee Be eee 11.8) |. sees 
LEE CnUTTS (0a) ee Se De ee Oe ee Sti es See eee 12.2 | see ocen TAP ee eae 
OW EENTS ITE. semerae BeBe RO EEn Se Seca eee aes (2, a a [IS cs Sec B04 eee 
tr PWIND ocr too So Set SESS ERGOSEE SE Coc SeE IS eee ae eee 17.4 1.5 18.9 7.9 
PUTT > SE eee a ee 10.7 7.4 18.1 40.9 
UPPER LG) T Wel oe 5 a gare Bp ae ae fe a Ieee oe ors Sean re peer Ses |= st eeoe BER yal See se 
Warm harvestss.--. 4.4.3. Be Be ap Pe seen ce ie Sees ok 99:0) | 5222 ¢e-- 2 99.0 oa. seers 
hie PG TER ee Bee ee ee es Real ene el aes ae ee 4.4 (ee) UDB a te PE =e 
PEER BILE 2 2 aac e Sila fe sia ate eon ah ae SRl= se eens > » BO Ae) leer eta 43.8 02 eaS 
ee U NOEL ON Kamel tg. on <k misee i. eo fe eau oe ge aeye ote a nels 49 23k pete AQT locas 
Ive ya nino ie eae ee SE ees Saas eee ee eee [ie bear Seer 36.4) \- so3anaae- 
DL ee pee dee Ie Becca Ooo) dee ll aes de Aaa 449.9| 194.4 | 614.3 | 30.1 


TaBLE 442.— Number of tractors of different sizes on farms of different sizes (Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinors). 


. Number 1-plow | 2-plow 3-plow | 4-plow | 5-plow 

Size of farms (crop acres). of farms. tractor. tractors. | tractors. | tractors. treated! 
ESHA SOBER er ae hoe et te. SIE MOTE hl Bea I 5 7p entne Se esa ARE RS 
SOULE LS = 2S ee er a ee a 28 ha 22 IN biter est ti [ey ay saan 
20) 130) ASG Ge ae sepa a ee Tiles |S aoa 52 19555 oe co 
BO ORO R ee er Soe S ce the mice as Ss wianel sere ss eres 5G ly 2s, he | 29 26 Irilcatke Jaga 
PMA = 2 Ee case eco acmae rl Beer a 27 18 AN eee 
STAD ORL Na ee a a Ae eee ee 18 TRA. Shee (es eee 
Dene ieee 3). 5 ae Sk es eee OL aoe et | 10 tt Se oe) mee ea 
2) COE ee SS ee ae 22 Nee to- oIee } ll 7 3 1 

ee ee ee 2 

TT seep peenaee: Siege Seis aimperae 286 1 | 174 | 104 6 1 


COST OF MOTOR TRUCK WORK.” 


TABLE 443.—Cost of operating motor trucks of different sizes in Corn Belt (1920). 


Size 
Item. | 1 
}-ton 
pian? 1-ton. and 14- 2-ton 
- x ton. 
Fixed charges: 3 
Annual depreciation | $245 $158 $239 $288 
(AREAL TOP AUS $15.52) i- 50a. akG a. - as'se e+e =| 75 75 100 150 
PASIAN A IMCOLCS Ge esas 242 cc snk socscce ces 51 34 63 73 
Annual registration and license fee 15 12 14 20 
Total fixed charges 386 279 416 531 
MET ESNUP AV CICOMDOL VEAL. 2. = S.acte samc ciate s oe net aneis Se oa ne A's | 3,928 2,630 2,570 2, 837 
Fixed charges per mile. ..-. Wye Nos eects o Joe e ee ns Sen eee | $0.098 $0. 106 $0. 162 $0. 187 
AG BSOUIBOMMIGLOMUDEE MMC (2. 5. 5 os ose ose eee ene cccweienc ats - 024 . 029 - 030. - 037 
CLUES eae ee ee ee ee | - 030 017 | - 021 - 034 
Total cost per mile....... Beefs Pari Ragan, On ee | 2158 e152 |. . 258 
1 From U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Bul. 931. 
2 Gasoline 26 cents per gallon and oil 70 cents per gallon. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT CROPS. 


Taste 444.—Corn: Labor and material requirements per acre, exclusive of marketing 
(258 records). : 


CORN-BELT AREAS (CORN HARVESTED FROM STANDING STALK). 


Man labor. | Horse labor. 
Har- 
Prior - eal = Seed. Ma- 
ar- rom 
har- | vest. | T°t@l-) nar |stand-|PoC@l 
vest. | ing 
staik. 
Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs.| Lbs. 
15. 6 G4t 21.7 1 SS] 123 ae Fa 
9.5 5.0] 14.5] 28.3 | 10.17] 38.4] 8.0 
Southwestern Iowa 18 48 10.0 6.3 | 16.3 30.2 )12.7) 42.9] &3 
Kast centra, Towa. - 55 48 12.0 6.4 18.4} 32.0/)12.8) 44.8} 8.0 
Western Iilinois. ... 30 46 13.1 6.6] 19.7) 33.2) 12.9] 46.1] 8.1 
Eastern Dlinois. ..- 16 42 11.0 5.7 86, 7 1" °33. 5° 49.5 1 40507 She 
Seis -. So See 14 49} -17.3 B23 ZarGr | 4298) | 16a Gea ee 


Obi: 5522 e252 - 13 45 | 20.4] 28.5] 48.9] 385) 145] 53.0] 82 27 2.0 
Wares = 355i oes 12 52} 22.1] 27.9] 50.0 | 41.9] 17.7 | 59.6] 10.4 2.0 35 1.6 
Maryland -......-.- 12 60 | 23.5] 36.0] 59.5] 45.2] 18.5] 63.7] 8&7 pee ees 2.2 
Pennsslvania.-.-.- 22 62; 19.1) 31.2) 50.3) 40.6 | 13.4) 54.0] 7.6 4.0 54 2.8 
Delaware.........-] 25 47| 19.4] 33.1) 545] 40.0 / 12.0 | 52.0] 11.9 oo 76 2.9 


1 The labor and material requirements as reported constitute 85 per cent of the operating expense in 
the Corn Beit and 88 per cent in eastern districts. 


Tas ie 445.—Corn silage: Labor and material requirements per acre (271 records). 


~ | Man labor. Horse labor. Ee 
z | BE. 
ee ae , 4 5 2 wb 
oe = =] ~ [27 & 
- Oo g 3 | on S 
Region. ee ar 5 -/aG m= 22% 
BleS 158 % £3) Z - | 8 $ g55 
= a =| bce eS 9 eg El tS a = | en 
Ble le [e128 le |siS13)4 18 B |s3a 
i] 
Zz\/<4 ie |Hleala jAileilal Ss is a 
ee ee wie 
Tons.| Hrs.| Brs.| Hrs.| Hrs., Hrs.| Hrs.| Lbs.) Loads Lbs. 
30} 7.1) 13.4) 10.2) 23.6) 36,6) 15. 7] 52.3) 14. 3.6), Stee oe 3.3 76 
97| 9.4] 14. 5) 15.6) 30.1) 34.1) 19. 5) 53.6) 11.4 roy | ene 3.6 84 
55] 9.8] 12. 9) 15. 0) 27. 9] 31.9} 20.0] 51.9) 9.9 2. 2, 3.6 80 
83} 13.0) 26. 5) 25.6) 52.1] 45.3) 19. 6} 64.9) 24.2 6.1 4.1 84 
6} 8 3} 27.2) 24.1) 51.3] 38.7) 22.5) 61.2) 7.8 62). S22 2.2 79 


1 Exciuding interest on land. 
Note.—Data on labor and material required per acre are from U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Bul. 1000. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued. 


TABLE 446.—Cotton: Labor and material requirements per acre (842 records, 1918 crop). 


Man labor. Mule iabor. Per 
cent of 
operat- 

Num. aed P ing ex- 
, er | oflint erti- | pense! 
Region. Tec- per Seed lizer. pane 
ords. | acre. Total. ered 
by 
fore- 
going. 
South Carolina: Hrs. | Lbs. | Lbs 
Anderson Co... ..- 89 5 35 404 86 
Barnwe'il Co....... 91 62 31 555 86 
Georgia: 
Laurens Co.... .-. 85 60 25 85 
Greene Co.......-- 78 60 35 257 85 
Sumter‘Co......... 80 64 38 84 
Alabama: 
Tallapoosa Co-.... 89 59 35 187 87 
Marshall Co... .... 90 59; 30 333 85 
Dale. wwe deodmew sc cce 90 ] 53 ] 28 | 250 8 
exas: | | | 
HS (COLES =... 2. | 75 lhe inod 22 lear 7 
SUIS: 00. bet. = os | 75 50 25 | 145 | 83 


1 Excluding interest on land. 


TaBLe 447.—Cotton: Labor and material requirements per ocre (821 records, 1919 crop). 


| i { 
| Yield. Man labor. Mule labor. | 
preg 
ber | | - | Gin- 
Region. of Prior a | Prior a Seed. a | pind 
rec- . to ar- to ar- . arse, 
xin. Lint. | Seed. Hees || Sick Total. * sy | ae Total. 

vest. vest. 

! 

South Carolina: Lbs. | Lbs. | Hrs Firs Hrs Hrs Hrs. | Hrs. | Lbs Lbs. | P.cwt 
Anderson Co.l., 74 | 286 | 495 80 60 140 45 4 59 35 449 | $1.00 
Barnwell Co... 7 | 248 | 408 65 52 117 41 12 53 | 28 699; 1.04 

Georgia: | 
Laurens Co.... 77 93 168 55 23 78 39 3 42 26 254) 1.24 
Greene Co.....' 74] 225) 413 63 45 108 40 8 48 37 295; 1:11 
Mitchell Co.... 50 159 | 300 61 39 100 43 5 48 30 277 1.07 

AlaLama: | 
MarshallCo...; 79 | 272| 473 70 58 128 46 il 57 31 369 | 1.02 
LauderdaleCo., 84] 192| 245| 69| 51| 120| 47 7| 54] 2} 168) 1.10 

Mississippi: | 
Washington | | 

Woe 2.5 i LS 29 i7t | 391 87 54 141 47 5 2 SALES. 1.69 
Monroe Co. ... 49 132 | 238 54 34 88 35 5 41 34 (2) 1.39 

Arkansas: 

HeeiCou n=... 83 | 174 | 363 109 55 164 47 8 55 34 Re F ee SIE SS 

Texas: 

3 50 | 

AS Se ese ss. 71 |4 429 134 31 15 46 29 2 31 DOE Vacate J 1.80 
524 

ARIS Kaos 203 75 61 106 48 16 64 37 3 40 22 105 1.87 


1 On 34 owned farms producing wage cotton, man labor, mule labor, seed, fertilizer, and manure con- 
stituted 85 per cent of the total operating expense. By adding ginning to the foregoing list the operating 
expense amounted to 89 per cent of total cost, excluding interest on land. 

2Tn Monroe County, aie., fertilizer was applied on only 13 farms; in Lee County, Ark., on only one. 

3 Picked cotton. 

4 Bollie cotton. 

5 Unginned seed cotton. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued. 


TABLE 448.—Potatoes: Labor and material requirements per acre (918 records), 1912-1918. 


Man labor. Horse labor. Per 
cent of 
Num. ae Pre operat- 
7 yer of] -- a- | Ferti-|ing ex- 
Region. rec- | 9 ield Prior | syar- Prior | pray Seed.) nure. | lizer. ee t 
ords. | Pr |tohar-| ~ est, | Potal.|to har | “24 |Total. covered 
; vest. f yest. 5 by fore- 
going. 
Early: Bush.| Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs.| Hrs. |Bush.| Loads.| Lbs. 
lenis ane 42 122 tt 60 104 62 18 80.) as 2ile cece 1,920 77 
Texas}. 3.080 43 87 23 24 47 41 12 53°| 11.4’). 222. eee 80 
_South Carolina. 35 146 68 48 116 54 12 66 | 14.3 |..-.... 1,980 80 
Midsummer: 
Virginia— 
Norfolk... ..- 37 142 54 35 89 47 i4 BLT That Re ee 1, 840 78 
Eastern 
shore 22 139 50 32 82 60 ll TON 10: Git eee 1,300 72 
New Jersey— 
Southern 31 173 38 32 70 43 25 68 | 10.8 4.7 {1,680 89 
Central..... 36 245 36 31 67 54 27 81 } 13.1 3.4 |1, 500 89 
Long Island....| 82 167 43 32 75 48 20 68 | 12.0 2.1 |1, 840 89 
Late: 
Maine— 
Aroostook 
County -.- 81 254 44 51 95 70 34 104 | 13.8 2.2 {1,840 87 
Southern...| 23 259 48 57 105 71 44] 115 | 14.2 4.7 |1, 800 90 
New York— 
Northern... 19 211 56 63 119 69 39 108 | 12.6 5.5 | 260 92 
Western...-. 68 151 41 42 83 59 33 92 | 11.8 5.3 120 87 
Southern... 56 135 42 50 92 50 31 81} 9.4 4.2} 160 99 
Michigan— : 
Southeast- 
ern a2%/}ea 20 138 40 42 82 48 25 War} tA Fees 91 
Traverse 
Bayi ac: oe 20 148 46 56 102 40 27 67 9.9 BUM eae 89 
Southwest- 
ye ae 20 145 32 46 78 38 28 66} 8.0 4.2) |) ee 89 
Wisconsin— 
Central..... 47 127 26 84 60 31 30 61 7.0 PAL ee 85 
- Southern... 15 185 37 45 82 44 41 85} P51 Bs idl ee 87 
owa— 
Eastern... . 22 174 36 33 69 52 33 85 | 14.7 7 Ss) Hae _ 88 
Grundy 
County. - 19 151 25 28 53 49 28 77 | 16.6 Lid} we 87 
Minnesota— 
Eastern ...- 46 116 32 34 66 38 33 71 7.4 S.Lhl cease 87 
Clay Coun- 
GYinch t= 25 122 18 40 58 41 28 69 | 12.2 I. Si1ce2 ye 77 
Colorado— 
Greeley -.-- 44 217 31 42 73 67 28 95 | 11.3 P54) 72 
Montrose 
County . . 19 258 46 47 93 71 36 107 | 16.2 ASI 73 
Washington— 
FKastern... - 25 145 23 31 d4 36 24 60°], 7.3 WS! FHIB2 74 
Yakima.... 21 3il 44 84 128 49 40 89 } 14.4 3.413844 73 


1 Excluding interest on land. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued. 


TaBLE 449.—Poiatoes: Labor and material requiremenis per acre (461 records, 1919). 


| 
Man labor. ia Horse labor Per cent 
| | _ | of oper- 
"| Yield Fer. | ating 
be { a {Ma- bas x 
Region lof aa per | Prior Pri Seed. | ure. | Hl 1 
| - 3.8 EE> |e ense 
| ords. acte. | to har eer | Total. | to pal ey Total AEE ee 
vest. ; vest. |“ by fore- 
j going 
| | } | 
| eae ai Jay is 
| | 
Minnesota: | Bush. irs. | Hrs. | Hrs.:| Hrs. \ Hrs. | Hrs. | Bush., Tons.! Lbs. 
Ciay County... 5L16 103 18.3 |?10.9 |229.2) 46.1 | 19.6 } 65.7 | 12.3 | 2.3 )ec-.- 74.5 
Anoka County | 54) 104] 349] 28.8! 63.7) 60.3} 266) 86.9] 95) 6.0)...... 77.2 
Wisconsin: | 
Porvon Gemniys| 47; 152) 47.6 | 45.1} 92.77 61.5 | 38.8 |100.3 | 11.6 7.1} @) 80. 6 
San Coun- | : 
wecececeese-| 50) 123] 41.7) 35.7) 77.4 |. 46.3 | 30.9} 77.2} 10.6) 5.5 |...--- 82.3 
Michigan: | | } 
Montecal m | j : j | | 
County...---..! 49 109; 40.1 | 33.8] 73.9) 54.8 | 30.7 | 85.5] 7.7 6.0} (3) 80.7 
Grand Teaversal | | 
County----..-| 52 124 49.9} 40.3 | 90.2) 544 | 23.6) 78.0 | 11.3) 5.0 /...... 80. 4 
New York: 
Steuben Coun- | 
Paw. Renn eee | 50 141 40.8 46.3 87.1 58.4 | 40.0 | 98.4 | 11.2 4.5] (3) 81.2 
MonroeCounty. 50 110 | 47.9) 37.7] 85.6} 76.5 | 39.5 |116.0 13, 2 Oye 81.2 
Maine: | 
Aroostook) | | | 
County. 32s! 58 254 50.4 | 227.2 |277.6 | 71.1 | 38.9 pate 14.0} 2.0 /1, 965 83.5 
| 1® 


1 Excluding interest on land. 
2 Picking not included in time for harvesting and total hours. 
3 Commercial fertilizers not generally used. 


Taste 450.—Sugar beets: Labor and material requirements per acre (1,220 records, 
1914-1916). 


| Farmers’ | Contract | Total hours | Per 
labor. | labor. } ‘per acre. cent of 
“ \operat- 
—_— Yield | | Ma- | Fer ing ex- 
Region. ree, | Pew | | Seed. | wre.| tit | pense? 
aceis | acre. | yyra_ | Cash ‘aba | | “| izer. | cover- 
chine. Hand.) per | alent | Man. | Horse.| ed by 
| acre “hours. | } fore- 
going 
| 
California: | Tons.| Hrs. | Hrs. | | | Lbs. | Tons.| Lbs. 
Los Angeles. . . SLi 1425) 27. Gals. =. 2. 1$15.01 | 60.0; 87.7 | 109.3 |. 20.7 | () Fee ce 84 
pit ins ae 45 G0 le 20.241. so =~ 14.82) |. 59.3), -79.'5, | UII. 5 I" 1656 |) (@)y [225 2. 85 
Salinas. ....... i] lie 3 i 23Sy l e 18.87 | 75.5 | 101.2 | 124.3 | 146) () }.-...- 85 
Utah-Idaho | 
Garland....... 79) 14.8) 36.7 | 21.2) 18.87 | 75.4 | 133.3°} 985 | 147] 5.1 ]--...-. 87 
PLOVO=<c02 533 58] 15.0) 588) 4841] 5.90) 23.6) 130.8 | 117.1 14.9} 7.0 |---.-- 86 
Idaho Falls.../ 36 | 13.6) 34.2 16.0 | 17.29 | 69.2) 194) 793) 147; 6.3 5)...... 83 
Colorado: 
Greeley... «<= 195} 15.6) 485: 6.3) 17.26] 69.1 |. 123.9] 1045) 18.0) 83 }...... 91 
Fort Morgan.-| 66] 13.6] 45.3) 18.7] 13.52) 54.1 | 118.1] 103.0] 21.1 | Lot WY aa 88 
ReckyFord.:.)- 106:|-13.0-|- 56:0] 4.9 | 14.11 | - 56.4 | 117.3 | 182.7-|- 21:7-|- 316-|2-22-2 90 
Manis j 
Sos e Boon LO3S.| “eset e at. 15.64 | "9302 1etdo. 0 [= 452] AD tel 4. Bale ee 93 
Michigan Ohio: | 
Caro: . 522 « 134 9.7 | 39.4 5.1 | 15.26 | 61.0 | 105.5] 80.0] 15.6) 2.0 92 90 
AAA. oe. 35 - -~ §3:| 11.4] 50.3) 10.3.)-13.55 | 54.2] 114.8} 95.3] 15.3 | 2.7 62 $0 
Grand Rapids.| 36} 10.2} 45.3 15.4] 12.66 | 50.6 | 111.3 |} 93.8] 14.2] 2.8 94 | 90 
Northwestern 
PAIGE S same < 97} 13.2] 386) 5.81] 17.24) 69.0 | 113.4} 79.1 15.2} (@).{ 61} &9 
u | | | 
1 Excluding interest on land. 2 Manure applied on negligible number of farms. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued. 


Tasty 451.—Tobacco: Labor and material requirements per acre. 


| Man labor. Horse labor. ° Per 

Kea Pe Ae $e ee cent of 

phe A operat- 

; er ol] <;; Ma- | ing ex- 

Region. reo- | “1d. prior = ey rior | yar pure. | pense ! 

ords. bo har- pia Total. | to har- pre? | Total. covered 

vest. : vest. " by fore- 

| ; going. 

Ths. Hrs. Hrs. Ars. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Tons. 

Wisconsin: 2222-225. 19 | 1,300 90.8 104.3 195.1 65.5 25.2 90.7 8 8 
Kentucky (Burley)?..| 81 | 1,141 | 170.6} 204.4] 375.0} 685! 29.5] 98.0 j....2.. 75 
Kentucky (dark)2.....| 70 825 | 146.31 115.74 262.0) 60.7) 98.3] 89.04lcln 25 


1 Excluding interest on land. 
2See Kentucky Bulietin 229, “Cost of Preducing Tobacco in Kentucky.” 


Tapie 452.—Field beans: Labor and material requirements per acre (166 records, 1917). 


Man labor. Horse labor. 
ESE | 
Num- 
ber |Yield J 
Region of | per Prior Prior 
tec- | acre., to | Har-| To- | to | Har-| To 
ords. 


— 
~ 


Shoe 


io 
Lenk 
= 
= 
= 
or] 
i) 
5B 
, 
i 
| we 
i" 
IS 
wo 
wo 
a 
fase: 
ter 7 PNY 
Cow OF] NeW? 
Sites 
iS B/ESER 
¢ oouws 


Wisconsin ..:...-.. YG 


Average... .|---=:: 


rs 
on 
or 
Eg 
ns 


orc 
SUN 
ume 


10 
rn] 


fork. 


Colorado (irr.)-..-- 


California (irr.) . - | 15 | 20.7 
| 25.0 


Se cy oe ee eee 
Colorado (dey | 17| 6.8 
New Mexico (dry) 23) 4.1 
Average <4. 28 | 
California (dry)..-| 15 | 26.5 | 25.0: 
Idaho (dry)... --- Ist 9.7 [21.3 


Average. .. | Bee ~ 2 


1 Excluding interest on land. 2 Sacks. 


Tas_e 453.—Kajir and milo: Labor and material requirements per acre (96 records, 1917). 


Man labor | Horse labor. | f Per 
| | cent of 
Num- ; % 
ber | Yield | j | t Ma- pes 
Region. of | per | Prior | Prior Seed.| chro, (Twine. MSN 
Tec- | acre to Har- Total to | Har- Total oe a 
ords. | | har- | vest. | har- | vest. | ; by for = 
| vest. | vest. | | | going. } 
: 
Bush.| Hrs. | Hrs.| Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. Brs. | Lbs. Tons. | Lbs. 
LC eae ee 40 | 20.8 9.7 6.7 | 16.4] 29.5] 8.8 | Daal See lense 0.5 
Oklahoma......... 37 | 22.6 8.8| 10.0; 18.8] 25.6 | 12.8] 38.4] 3.0 2.0 1.3 
Beansas.. 25 eel 19 | 23.2) 11.4 12.9 | 24.3] 26.4] 15.4 | 41.8] 5.1 5.3 | 3.6 | 


1 Excluding interest on land. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued. 


TaBLe 454.— Wheat: Labor and material requirements per acre (481 records, 1919). 


| Man labor. Horse labor. Per 
| cent 
of 
Num- oper- 
ber Yidd . a. aling 
Region. te) per rior rior Seed. |Twine.|_ “=~ 
aa rec- | acre. to Har- 1| .to | Har- | pense? 
ords nar- | vest. |TOt@l) par | vest, |Total- cov- 
vest. | vest. | = ee 
| | fore- 
| | } going. 
{ 7 + 
Spring wheat region: an] Ars. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. 1Bush. | Lbs. } 
Grand Forks,N.D.! 39 9.8] 3.6 Zoe 5.8 | 14.6 4.6] 19.2) 1.4 1.9} 59 
Morton,N.D....... Wt aA | 8S 1 ee ISB.) Se 1 ack we 
Spink, $.D........- 397° 9.9/ 3.1] 3.0| 6.1| 14.8] 5.3%egae lf ouigd pighs bee so 
Clay,.Minn.........- 38 8.1 4.2 4.0.) °8.2,)-1501 |}. 7.34 224) 384 EONS 67 
Traverse, Minn... .. 42 | 8.4 4.1 47) 88) 17.3) 84) 25.7 1.4 2.6 | 72 
Winter wheat region: | | H 
Ford,Kans......... 32] 133] 28] 48] 76] 120] 8&8] 20.8 ia |. ie ood 
Pawnee, Kans...-.- 32! 13.9 | «264 47 7.3) 11.7 S20) Taree eo. .5 | 56 
McPherson; Kans..| 35] 12.7) 4.5] 4.8] 9.3] 18.8] 81] 26.9] 11! 27] 6 
Saline, Mo._.....-.. 28] 16.3 RT 8.1) 13.2 j 18.5) 11.17 23.6 pent 3 2) By 63 
Jasper, Mo.........- 30 | 19.2 | 81) Mb] 17.5) 26.8] 127] 39.5 | 112) 2034 75 
Sit. Charles, Mo.._.. 38 19.6 8.2 8.9) 17.14. 22 21.5 }°36.6) 1.1 aes a | 68 
Phelps, Nebr....... 30| 10.8) ° 3.74 55) 9.2] 12.0)-86| 21.61 1.0] 27/1 69 
Saline, Nebr........ 35! 18.1 6.7 Sho) 14.8] 24.7]. 412.4] 37.1 1.4 3.7 | 71 
Keith, Nebr........ ae i sae ss a! 2.7 | 6.9') + 9.6 | 9.3 1051 19, 4 39 1.8 ! 59 
| | i | | | | 
1 Excluding interest on land. 


TaBsie 495.'—Labor and material requirements, winter wheat, 1920 (representing pre- 


dominating practice in each region). 
[453 records.] 


Man hours. Horse hours. 


Land 
Prep- Seed. | Twine.| — 
\aration| Har- | value, 
and vest. 
seeding. | | 
iS 
Missouri: Bushels.| Pounds.| 
Pike County...........-- 7.4 71) 145] 24.6 96] 342] 1.30] 1.5) . sige 
Carrell County........-..) 7.3 9.34 16.6] 26.1] 18.0] 39.1| 1.23 a ieee 
Nebraska: } 
Gage County..... 5.4 804 8.44 20.8 Ad Od FS3 ozo 1.28 2:4 | 208 
Clay County. 4.3 5.5 9.8] 18.8 9.54 27.8| 1-21 2.44 <- 37a 
Cheyenne 3.4/5. 5.24 | B81 320), 98), Bs ‘Cre nee 108 
aS. 
Thomas County— | 
pret ieieg: 4 ¢ 1.9 4.6 6.5 8.1 8.31 16.4 by 3 
UGi. Set Sa oa 4.6 5.3 3.2 Sse Sls i Basse Co eee “ 
‘Cae 4.5] 4.0] 8.5] 18.5] 7.5] 26.0 | 
agar 157 (50) OS) 15) 81 56.6 | 067 8:0 1 See 
: Pawnee County.......-. 2.2 4.4 6.6| 10.6 i Oa | pa 89 
= oma: } 
Garfield County.......-- 4.9 4.3 9.2} 20.1 WS 827.0. 107). 25) is 
Woodward County...... |e 4.2} 8.0} 144] 83 | 22.7 S7 | a | 44 


1 ¥rem preliminary report on the cost ot producing wheat. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued. 


Tasie 456.—Oats: Labor and material requirements per acre (301 records). 


| Man labor. Horse labor. — of 
Num-) | PI aol 
Yield) | Seed i! Twine} ing ex- 
Region. pee per | Prior Prior per Hest om per | pense! 
ords. | 2¢te- | to | Har- iota] , t0 Har- Total| 2°" ‘| acre. | cov- 
7 | har- | vest.|~ "| har | nest } ered 
vest. vest by fore- 
| i going 
Bush. Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs.| Hrs.| Hrs. | Hrs. | Bush.) Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
Minnesota..------ 79 |°35.4 |.) 4021) 5290} 10. Spas.7 [PS 1 2ae5) | 26 Se aaa ee 2.3 71 
Wisconsin........-- 92 | 35.7] 6.0] 9.0] 15.0] 16.3 ed 2480) |) (22m 48.9 2:15 71 
New York....-.-- 9}| 50.4} 8.3] 10.5] 18.8] 18.0} 7.6] 25.6] 2.4 |192.1 | 69.5 2.6 70 
Ghiwzvsc! «siete | 30} 34.3) 9.0] 11.5] 20.5] 19.4] 8.4] 27.8] 23]... 49.5| 2.2 71 
SILOS? OF eee bane 38 | 35.3 | 2.7 6.1 8.8] 9.2] 8.4 | 17.6 PB ee Se 43.8 2.1 61 
North Dakota. ._1| 53. | 33.0] 2.9 2.7 | 5.6) 13-0] 4.4] 17.4 BAO liscsaee Jrcsecee 1.9 59 
1 Excluding interest on land. 
TaBLE 457.—Barley: Labor and material requirements per acre (154 records). 
Man labor Horse labor Per 
| , : : cent of 
Num- y; opera- 
| Yield 
Regicn. [P&T Ff “per | Prior Prior Seed.| Rertil- Fee Twine. Ries 
ords. | 2e-| to | Hat- nota) | tO) Har-lrota covered 
har- | vest har- | vest by fore- 
| vest vest. | going 
Bush. Hrs.\ Hrs.\| Hrs.| Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs Baek Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs 
Minnesota....... 61 | 23.8 | 4.7 1) 6.0 {210.7 | 17.3)| 7.8 | 25-0 | 2.0 |e te 2.3 73 - 
Wisconsin....... 37. | 27.38)| 6.4: 10..59191629)) 1856.) 8. 72) See) poe 49.7 2.2 75 
New York..-...2 9 | 32.4) 6.9 9.6 | 16.5 | 14.6 7.8 | 22.4 | 2.1 |195.0| 77.6 2.7 75 
North Dakota...) 47 | 20.7) 2.8) 2.2] 5.0) 13.1) 4.0/ 17.1] 1.8]...... oveehe 1.8 59 
1 Excluding interest on land. 
TABLE 458—Rye: Labor and material requirements per acre. 
| Man labor Horse labor | Per 
‘ H - : * cent of 
= Yield 7 SO freee 
ber of| : Fertil-| Fuel |Twine.| ting ex- 
Region. ree- || Per FE to. | Har Erie Han Seed.| izer. | (coal). pense 
ords. ~+ |Total Total covered 
har- | vest har- | vest. ic tore! 
vest. vest. | alee 
| Bush.| Hrs. | Hrs.| Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. eet Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
Minnesota......- 6 12253") 2°80 7:44 F022 | S90") | 7293) 1640") > 2.0} ee eee 3.1 76 
Wisconsin......-. 12 |'16:2") - 4.5 9.9 | 14.4] 12.3] 8.5 | 20.8 t ‘ ose 49.0 1.9 73 
Chios es erik 10 | 14.6 6.0 | 10.4 | 16.4 | 11.9 7.5 | 19.4 1. OM aes Gam 2.0 67 
al, 
New York....... (2) | 17.0] 9.9 | 13.4 | 23.3 | 21.2] 7,1] 28.3 | 1.9 |183.0 0.8 4.0 76 
New Jersey...... (2). | 17.6-| 10.0 | 11.4 ] 21.4 | 22.7 | 5.4] 28.1 1.8 [387.0 eee 2.8 74 
1 Excluding interest on land. 2 Figures taken from the results of a special investigation. 


TABLE 459.— Mixed tame hay: Labor and material requirements per acre (197 records). — 


| : 
Man Horse Seed. Seen: | 
Number labor: | | labor: | |_____________| ing ex- 
5 Yield per | Mowing, | Mowing, 
Region. of ki ki pense 
Tecords! |) seen ee oa covered © 
and and Timothy.| Clover. by fore: 
hauling hauling sais 1 
Tons, Hours. Hours. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
MATIN ASOLA ice Selea aerate 11 1.5 7.8 10.1 4.6 4.0 74 
Wisconsin. <5. Soir settee eee 65 1.4 9.1 10.2 4.6 3.8 70 
New. York. 2:3: (ho 8 2 Pee 23 1.4 7.9 ria 9.2 4.9 82. 
Bennsylvania...- <5. Met. e* 37 125 7.5 7.8 9.1 10.5 80 
ORG MMER ciate ae 52 1.4 7.9 8r5 1... 2 see ee 71 
New England Bes Soe ee 9 1.6 10.7 9.5 10.0 212.0 77 


i Excluding interest on land. 2 Timothy and redtop. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued. 


TABLE 460.—Clover hay: Labor and material requirements per acre (99 records). 


| ; | 
} Man Horse | Per cent 
: . ofoperat- 
labor: labor: | ing ex- 


Numive Yield per; Mowing, | Mowing, 


7 apni | acre. | mists. ralane, fet aot 

| = by fore- 

Lease Ml leet hauling. hauling. | going.t 

tee Hours. Hours. | Pounds. 

Lo LL to Saeens emeetncmesd Sareea tara 31 1.5 | 8.6 12.4 | 10.7 | 73 
ye on ee ee 37 2.2 14.2 | 15.5 | 7.2 | 79 
i Tje ta | SU Sees eee Bea e ees 7 2.0 | 8.9 9.9 10.1 80 
_) CUTS. Se. 2. ee Pee Se Fee tee 20 1.6 | 11.6 10257 SS i 76 
LLUTTIS Ee. 0 aa kee ee eee oe 4 1.3 8.7 10.0 2) 


-1 Excluding interest on land. 


TABLE 461.—Timothy hay: Labor and material requirements per acre (49 records). 


| | Per cent 
| | pone Some | ofoperst 

Number | yiewd per| Mowing, | Mowing, | nes as 

Region. id) ol sno | seed pense 

records ere. 1} | raking,’ tain, i | covered 

hauling. | haulin by Se 

5 going.! 

| | Tons. | Hours. | Hours. | Pounds 

LOT 2 Se eae ee BRL ee a 13 1.3 | 8.0 11.4 5.4 80 
LO Re Se Se aoe een eee 21 2} a2 11.0} 5.5 82 
2 ee Garrtne 8 1.2 S| ate: | eis 75 
eee oe ee ee eee eee 7 1.8 7.5 | 8.8 4.0| 70 


1 Excluding interest on land. 


TABLE 462.—Alfalfa: Labor and material requirements per acre (105 records). 


2 | Percent  p; 
Man Horse art of acreage cut 
N | labor: labor: = ag. more than once. 
A of | Yield per; Mowing, | Mowing ; ee Sf 
Renioms records. | acre. | raking, | raking, | Seed- | expense 
by fore: | .TO | Three 
going.! times. times. 
| | Per cent. | Per cent. 
73 80 60 
72 93 59 
69 100 72 
38 aes ee 
67 86 58 
69 91 64 


1 Excluding interest on land. 


TaBLe 463.—Wild and grain hays: Labor and material requirements per acre (83 records). 


Man labor. Horse labor. | MS ; 
; joperat- 
Kind of | be f eae 

F ind o: r of. pense 

Region. y- Prior | yar- Prior | tar. | Seed. cov- 

0 har- vest Total. | to har-| — est. | Potal ered 

. vest. by 

‘ | fore- 

| | going. 
Hrs. | Hrs._| Hrs. | Hrs. |- Hrs. | Lbs. 
Minnesota.........-. Wilda. 52s 18 ln 7.6 (ACS Seeaeee 1029) 1) 1029 [== es 46 
bt eee cea tos 6.9} 11:3) 1827 2.2) 1271 35.91 35.9 69 
North Dakota.....- ae fs eee oe 5.1 8.3} 14.3 8.1} 22.4} 21.0 8 
Wisconsin .......... | Grain... 1 8.5} 16.6] 16.4 8.1] 24.5] 75.0 80 
a ees |. oS 1) 3.4| 6.57 CED) Ss Pistey MeO 12s... 
Minnesota.......... -- Bdgecse- 9 8.3} 11.2 8.9 9.8 


1 Excluding interest on land. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued. 


TasLe 464.—Timothy seed: Labor and material requirements per acre. 


Man labor. | Horse labor. Per cent 
Num- = _of oper- 
ber | Yield ating ex- 
Region. of per Seed. | Twine. pene 
rec- | acre. cove! 
nals. ion aaa Total. |Harvest.} Total. by fore- 
tae ea 
| | Bushels Hours. | Hours. | Hours. | Hours. Lbs. Lbs. 
Wamnnesota:.. ...-4-. sag lade 4.0 6.3 6.3 7.6 7.6 5.6 1.9 45 
Wisconsin! 1.22... 3 lant: Cie 3.9 3.9 4.4 4.4 4.6 8 62 
ty ers pends Fee Fe | 10 5.8 6.9 6.9 7.6 7.6 4.0 3.1 49 
EL See etree Bee | 3 ae 6.0 6.0 5.0 SIO. ole aake oe eeeeee 64 
INOw; Mork 522 4.255 15 eee 6.3 10.0 10.0 8.9 8. 91400) 26 Ane LG) oe Ee 


1 Exchiding interest on land. 


Taste 465.—Clover seed: Labor and material requirements per acre. 


j 
| Man labor. Horse labor. Per cent 
| of eer: 
Number| Yield one 
Region. lofreeords. per acre. Seed. cepennd. 
Harvest.| Total. | Harvest. by fore- 
going.1 
I 
Bush. Fs. Ars. Lbs. 

Minnesota............ 8 0.9 5.3 5.3 10.7 56 
Wisconsin-- 2s 225.-.2 17 1.6 8.9 8.9 19.3 40 
Ohio2-feeareere VGs- | i9 1.0 6.0 GS. O05 4. SSyt to pee eee ee 53 
THN IS2 hee es soe 2 bye 8.5 8.5 6.6 55 


1 Excinding interest onland. 


TABLE 466.—Apples: Labor and material requirements per acre (642 records). 


| 2 be 
| Man labor. Horselabor. do a 
Be 2 
; ee 3 2S = 
n | i Other bo 
Ls} ° Bo s 
<) : : & | sprays. |g ke 
8 3 z i S=| 3 |? 
Region. 3 2 2 a. S| 2 85) 
5 E 5 Be eS) 3 | 3° 
5 aq ; a : Pa] es pee s Z Sy Sj 
8 2'3|./218|./8/S/2 18) & seers 
xy - |E/8lalelelalsilels 3 ioel 3 ls 
Gi g |S 8/8/85, 2818/818 18) 8 938) 3 | 8 
g ti asjolna|s lslels is 3 8° & > 
4), PF [eA jee Ape ie le jalan | mw pa 
E | £212) lel = eee 
ejelts|sisks|S)a3)28 2 Iss] 8 
RIR/RIEIR/R IS IAs | & jas] & 
Wenatchee Valley, Wash, 87; 1914 | 230 364) 594° 96) 62) 158) 2.2)....| 467) 2,4) 1,185) 89) 593'$1,925 
Yakima Vailey, Wash... 120} 1935 214 300| 514; 91) 59) 15 4. 7)-28 $30 4.9 1,619 39 = 1, 080 
ood River, Oreg......- | 54) 1915 | 142) 164) 306) 82) 33) 115) 1.5)--.. 
Payette Valley, Idaho...| 38| 1915 | 177| 235| 412) 72 41) 113| 4.0!....| 389] 3.1] 1,155) 93| 337) 613 
Western Colorado......- 125 1914-15] 161 191) 352, 76) 47 123 3. see | 353) 4. 0) 2,020 " Pi 653 
| | Ss. 
Western New York. --.. 218, 1915 77 ‘4 170| 63, ae = 4. 8 | 264) 2.3 | 91) 384) 514 
i | | i | 


i Per cent that man and horse labor, manure, fertilizer, spray materials and containers are of operating 
expense, exclusive ofland rent. é 

2 The average yield represents the yield over a five or six year period. 

3 To reduce to boxes, multiply by 3. 
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TasrE 485.— Yearly feed, bedding, and man and horse labor requirements per cow in 


dairy herd.+ 
| | 
| Concentrates. | Roughage. 
| 
Ani- | l 
Region. Year. | Labor.) mal | Succulent. | | 
power.| Pur- | Home a. Bed- 
chased. | grown. Total.| Dry. | | | Total ding. 
nie) Ctier.| 
Hrs. | Hrs. | Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. 
Massachusetts. ...| 1916-1917 | 185 |17  |........|.....:-- 2,662 | 4,075 | 7,817 |....... 1, 809! |e 
peste ss. 1916 150 ie lal Ee aed (BE, vl oe 2, 430 | 4,379 | 5,984 |.......|10, 363 |...2-- 
Pennsylvania.....| 1019-1913 | 170 | 210 fo..2 2222] ieaeealeS0R | Resists 10, 619 |.....- 
Maryland.........| 1919 201.3 | 29.6 | 1,747 512 | 2,259 | 4,348 | 6320 |......./11, 168 |. 2. -2. 
Wisconsin........ AOETOROM OES [gare Ss [. eee 1,605 | 1,907 | 7,081 |....... 8; 988: 12 aie 
ae eee ID pases Sa 1, 100 990 | 2,090 | 2,440 | 7,500 | 595 10,625 |... 
Minnesota: | 
Northfield... .... 1905-1909 | 132.7 | 35.1 326 538 2 ee 5 DOOM a = 25 5; 990! |. 25 aee 
Marshall........ 1906-1909 | 92.4/22.4 209 789, 998 [os_ : Eee | eee A N28 [ease 
Halsfad = 0,....- 2 1904-1909 | 137.2 | 17.4 | 46 722 y(itoiy |S ee 73) 0 D; DOL [sores 
Northfield...... 1908-1912 | 145 40 Wrens wiaclhen sha oe 1,058 | 3,917 | 4,020 |....... 1,030 baa 
alstad —. ..-. 5. 1912-1916 | 160 v4 pteote 22h eee 866 | 4, 843 | 2,993 |...---- 1,800 |=5-ee 
Gokato.-.22.525.- 1913-1916 | 132 | 34 AOS eee Sena ee 1,119 | 3,972 oe eee 3,92 \oosaee 
Nebraska: | | 
Winter season. .| 1917-1920 | 58.2] 1.9 | 129] 1,082] 1,211 | 2,798 | 2,749 |.......] 5,547 | 325 
Summer season.| 1917-1920 | 55.4] 2.3 34 284 318 | 1,477 roe te | 2,321 | 15 
Entire year..... 1917-1920 | 113.6 | 4.2 163 | 1,366 | 1,529 | 4,275 | 3,593 |....... 7,868 | 340 
Washington: | 
Winter season. .| 1917-1920 | 60.1 -29 711 235 9461, 2, 990 | 45.680 sees - 7, 600 289 
Summer Season.| 1917-1920 | 60.9 . 67 214 27 241 346 | 1,864 |..-.--- 2, 210 6 
Entire year..... 1917-1920 | 121 1.00 925 262 | 1,187 | 3,336 | 6,474 |....... 9,810 | 295. 
Louisiana: 
Winter season. .| 1918-1920 | 75.3 | fA rah ee O27 em OAG IH e534 ad 020+ a raeeee 1, 529 4 
Summer season.| 1918-1920 89.2 | 12.1 929 5 944 | 35 145: dates ASO ee 
Entire year....- 1918-1920 | 164.5 | 23.7 | 1,866 Te | A 893 es382| 7k |e 1,709 4 
North Carolina: | | 
Winter season. .| 1915-1917 | 173.2 | 44 1,394 40 | 1,434 | 1,945 | 4,499 |....... 6, Ags jee 
Summer season.| 1915-1917 | 163.1 | 42.7 1,161 19 | 1,180 ROS. | De LOT a esas 2; 020 3h Seer 
Entire year... .. 1915-1917 | 336.3 | 86.7 2, 555 59 | 2,614 | 2,844 | 6,620 |....-.-. 9,464 12 
ee Carolina. ..| 1908-1914 | 262 8 deel borate 4 ieee 2,320 | 4,298 | 3, 867 |.....-- 8, 1655/5 Se 
jana: 
Winter season. -! 1915-1917 | 90.1 8.9 707 659 } 1,366 | 2,365 | 5,224.)...2.-. 7,589 | 720 
Summer season.! 1915-1917 | 74.4] 7.4 491 i87 678 930. |.2;042 |. ..-.-- 2; 972.) - ose 
Entire year. ---- 1915-1917 | 164.5 | 16.2 1,198 848 | 2,046 | 3,301 | 7,276 |......- 10, 577 720 
New Jersey: | | 1 
Sussex County.. 1921 LES, fo? ey per ape = | A Re 2,577 | 3,832 | 2,075 |......- | 5; 907 |-sose- 
South Jersey... . 1921 202 eS Bistcue sce =o ces 2,597 43,394 | 6,392 |-.....-| O60 |e 
Michigan. ........ 1999-1912 | 230 Dae MWe le ceca} ae eee 2,855 | 3,663 |11,638 |..-..-- 14,301. |. see 


1 For number of cows and production per cow, see Table 484 (yearly cost, production, and value of by- 
products per dairy cow). 
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TaBLe 488.—Relative importance of each item of cost of keeping work stock. 


Indiana. 


Cost Items. 

Madison ee 

County. homate. 

: .| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Feed and: bedding -. 2. <6 sno 5c eee ‘ C . . 70.3 
Chores? : 23-055 seek ee eee E 9.4 
Depreciation. soo. 3s eee eee 8.1 
ntereshec set Sac eee es eee 2 
Subtetal-<...3....22-. +. 35 ae 90.5 
Bineing = 3 oe ne eee 1.3 
Siablinige: (225s 283 Pei eee eee 5.6 
Use of equipment 2.0 
MASCONANCOUS- orem os cea sno 35 ou Boe eee 6 
POtas 2. 2-2s.6 -osesset <> .>-be se eee , Q 100.0 

| Wiscon- 

Cost items. sin, 

southern. 

Per cent 
Feed and bedding 73. ‘ 59.7 
Ceres. Sasso-2s-55 i ECE hee B 13.4 
Depreciation. . 2 : 1L0 
Interest=. 25... / 5 : 20 oe 3.6 
regina ee 87.7 
Shoeing....... 3.1 
Stapling 9 2%. .5252 6.2 
Use of equipment. . . . 2.5 
Miscellaneous......-. - - | 2. 
Totals). .2..s sete bee 100.0 


State and district. 


Hay 
| 
Tons. 

New York, western........- 3. 41 
Ohio: 

Scattered =.5-....22usos5ce5 26.5 2.09 

Madison County.......- ee tao Uh aati 1. 63 

Seneca County........-.. thE ee eee 2.72 
Indiana: 

Madison County .......- “7 ie a es 1. 66 

Montgomery County.. -- “Se Ae Ro 1.54 
Tilinois: 

West Central... 3325 $1.2 Bre f 

Livingston County.....-. 29.9} ~ 2O.34. 52222 47 

Kkuox County =e CALA (RE ae 8, Sees 1.15 
Iowa, Iowa County.......--- MRED A < Bite Qe Soc es ooe 2. 96 
Minnesota: 

BOUNEKIC. 2h oe eens 14.7 3. 29 

Steele County ........-.-- 32.1 2. 08 
Wisconsin, southern......-- 16.4 1.95 


———— 
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TABLE 490.—Average chore hours of man and horse labor per horse and per farm. 


| 
Total hours per 


Average | Hours per horse. faerrl 
Ros number i 
7 State and district. atlorses 
per farm. Man. Horse. Man. Horse. 

NEW DIODReNVESL CDH ce 2 so = ccc ms sop ere gate nanan 4. 84 127 8 615 39 
Ohio: 

SUERTE AS 2s orc! BOS ICE BOC OES SSOInC See aes 4.50 165 8 742 36 

NUD Sige CRT VETS ge = ea I Sa 8. 25 7) ia LOWE SA sco 

GOES OOMUUV =o coe fae sco ows ose cccljeinescinas 4.78 DORSS a. CY ae eee 
Indiana: 

We HSi Chie: 1 a ai ne a aren 4, 82 G6 4: Secccced BGG 45. Js55 

Mantgamoery County ---5. <5. <2. 05. -ce ees eeamecd 6. 04 Lt ea B99) | Soc e ae 
Illinois: 

VE Sih, Ciera holes SEE eee SE Se eee 8. 56 65 13 728 lil 

NTRP OMG os tee Ee os wine: ain o's 5.0, 0'ste sjeisicie,nig 8.45 1 Ey en ee TE ee ee ee 

LST Maal eae ee ae ee ee eeeeeae ae 6. 98 BOS ces sce. - ALD) Sas ee 
Nowe POW NGGHNCY 2 66 = ole np een nae c cee aebasss 9.63 76 4 751 38 

- Minnesota: 

Southern 7.00 108 19 756 133 

Steele County " [a7 |e ee: a a 2 CE ae eS 
Wascoupan southenn <> 5 .\. So boc. ae cee Seen a 5. 95 120 3 714 18 
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